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up  with  sudden  terror,  then  g.izes  slowly  round  the 
great  bare  room,  and  lets  her  head  droop  again  with  the 
same  shiver  and  the  same  sigh. 

In  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  sharp  clatter  of 
the  rain  upon  the  glass  she  does  not  hear  the  creaking 
of  the  door,  nor  rouse  herself,  till  a  heavy  step  is  close 
upon  her,  and  a  cracked  voice  is  ringing  sharply  in  her 
ear : — 

“  Miss  Lethbridge,  what  are  you  doing  here,  dream¬ 
ing  away  your  time  by  the  fire  ?  Your  idleness  is  dis¬ 
graceful  !  Put  away  all  these  books  instantly  !” 

The  girl  rose  and  stood  back  with  a  timid,  depressed 
air,  while  the  owner  of  the  cracked  voice  came  forward 
and  warmed  her  plump,  pudgy  hands  by  the  decaying 
fire. 

“  There  ought  not  to  be  a  fire  in  the  schoolroom  so 
late  as  this,”  she  said  ;  “it  is  nearly  nine  o’clock.  I 
shall  fine  you.  Miss  Lethbridge,  if  this  occurs  again.” 

“  It  was  so  very  cold,  ma'am,”  returned  the  girl  in  a 
patient,  low  voice,  “  and  I  have  only  thrown  on  the 
cinders.  I  have  not  put  on  any  fresh  coal.” 

“  Fresh  coal,  and  only  yourself  in  the  schoolroom  !” 
exclaimed  the  plump  lady  in  a  tone  of  amazement ;  “  I 
should  hope  not,  indeed  !  Such  extravagance  merely 
for  your  own  comfort.  Miss  Lethbridge,  would  scarcely 
be  approved  of  by  the  trustees.  Well,  why  don’t  you 
put  away  the  books  ?  This  untidiness  is  quite  against 
the  rules.” 

“  May  I  light  the  gas,  if  you  please.  Miss  Paring  ?” 

“  No,”  returned  that  lady  sharply ;  “  the  trustees 
complained  fearfully  of  the  last  gas  bill.” 

As  she  spoke,  a  stream  of  forked  lightning  ran  along 
the  sky,  flashing  its  vivid  glare  within  the  bare  room, 
bringing  all  its  cold  ugliness  into  view,  and  showing 
distinctly  Miss  Paring’s  scared,  unmeaning,  plump  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  the  pale,  pinched,  sad  young  face  of  her 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  LONG,  bare,  cold  school  room,  with  desks  closed  and 
forms  vacant — for  the  day’s  work  is  done — lighted 
only  by  a  starved  fire  shut  in  by  a  wire  fence,  behind  which 
prison  it  glimmers  dimly  on  the  figure  of  a  slight  girl, 
bending  forward  on  her  seat  in  a  crushed,  listless  way, 
with  elbows  on  her  knees  and  face  resting  on  her  hands. 
Now  and  then  a  shiver  shakes  her  frame,  and  a  sigh 
escapes  her  lips,  the  breath  of  which,  like  a  faint 
ghost,  is  visible  an  instant  in  the  cold  air,  and  then 
vanishes.  Except  for  this  patient  sigh  and  this  dull 
shiver,  the  girl  is  still  and  silent,  lost  apparently  in 
painful  thought. 

Therain  beats  fastagainst  thebig  unfurnished  windows, 
and  chill  draughts  go  searchingly  up  and  down  the 
dreary  room,  lifting  and  rustling  the  shabby  bits  of 
carpet  by  the  teachers’  chairs,  and  fluttering  the  leaves 
of  torn  books  lying  on  the  desks.  Through  the  cur¬ 
tainless  windows  the  fitful  moon  looks  in  from  a  wild 
sky,  where  black  clouds  rush  across  her  pale  disc 
suddenly,  like  the  onslaught  of  a  shadowy  host  from  the 
land  of  darkness. 

There  is  a  hurricane  abroad  to-night,  and  as  the  wind 
roars  in  its  fury,  the  dismal  patter  of  the  rain — blown 
clean  away — ceases  for  an  instant,  then  returns  with  a 
fiercer  onslaught,  flinging  its  downpour  against  the  glass 
with  a  rush  and  rattle  which  make  the  windows  quiver 
as  though  shaken  by  a  giant’s  hand.  As  these  harsh 
gusts  come  and  go,  like  the  rush  of  an  arch-fiend’s  wings 
upon  the  night,  the  girl  nor  moves  nor  stirs.  Perhaps 
the  voice  within  her  has  an  echo  of  the  tempest  in  its 
black,  despairing  sorrow,  and  the  very  passion  of  bitter¬ 
ness,  whic^  is  her  present  mood,  may  find  a  sympathy 
in  these  harsh  cries  of  night  and  storm.  Yet  when  an 
ember  drops  from  tlve  dying  fire  she  starts,  and  looks 
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companion.  Black  darkness  followed,  into  which  there 
rolled  a  peal  of  crackling  thunder,  which  seemed  to 
make  the  building  quiver. 

“  This  is  awful !”  cried  Miss  Paring  “  I  think  it  is 
dangerous  here  in  this  big  room.  Light  the  gas,  Miss 
Lethbridge ;  I  cannot  endure  the  darkness.” 

Barbara  did  as  she  was  requested,  and  then,  piling  up 
the  untidy  books,  she  carried  them  to  the  big  cupboard, 
where,  in  company  with  many  more  of  their  ragged 
brethren,  she  laid  them  on  the  dusty  shelves.  Shrinking 
from  the  lightning,  .and  covering  her  eyes  at  every  vivid 
flash.  Miss  Paring  stood  watching  her  till  she  came  back 
to  the  dwindling  Are  and  took  her  seat  ag.ain  in  her  old 
place. 

“  Now  it  is  very  odd,”  said  Miss  Paring,  with  a  little 
scared  laugh,  “  but  lightning  really  frightens  me  out  of 
my  wits.  I  know  I  came  up  here  for  something,  but  I 
can’t  remember  what  it  was.  There  !  what  a  flash  !” 

And,  cowering  to  the  floor,  she  hid  her  eyes  again 
with  both  hands. 

“  Was  it  to  speak  to  me  you  came  ?”  asked  Bcirbara 
timidly. 

“  There,  child,  I  don’t  know  ;  it’s  of  no  use  asking 
me.  Lightning  puts  everything  out  of  my  head  except 
fright.  Do  you  think  Pm  safe  here  ?” 

“  I  hope  we  are  both  safe,  Miss  Paring,”  said 
Barbara. 

“  Ble’ss  the  child !  no  one  is  safe  when  it  is  lightning 
like  this,”  returned  the  lady  with  some  irritation.  “  I 
really  think,  though,  it  is  safer  in  my  own  room  than 
here ;  it  is  so  much  smaller  and  snugger,  you  know. 
And  my  supper  is  ready,  too.  I  shall  venture  down 
now  ;  mind  you  put  the  gas  out  directly  I’m  gone.” 

She  turned  at  the  door  to  say  this,  then  vanished. 

Barbara  Lethbridge  had  had  her  supper  two  hours 
ago — a  cup  of  sky-blue  milk-and-water,  and  a  piece  of 
coarse  gritty  bread,  with  a  little  rancid  grease  scraped 
over  it,  called  by  courtesy  and  custom  butter.  It  was 
poor  stuff,  but  even  this  the  charity  of  St.  Cecilia  gave 
only  to  the  bigger  girls  ;  the  little  ones  ate  their  bread  in 
its  native  dryness. 

Scarcely  disturbed  by  Miss  Paring’s  sudden  entrance 
and  departure,  Barbara  still  sat  by  the  dying  embers 
weeping  quietly  to  herself. 

“  Is  this  to  be  my  life  always?”  she  murmured.  “  Is 
there  no  hope  ?  no  escape  ?” 

Her  hands  fell  wearily  on  her  lap,  and  she  glanced 
round  the  bare  room  with  a  shudder  of  hatred  and  misery. 

“  Fool  that  I  am  !  what  hope  can  there  be  for  me  ?” 
she  said  bitterly.  “  Five  years  in  this  prison  have  un¬ 
fitted  me  for  all  other  places.  I  can  only  be  a  teacher 
in  a  charity-school  now.  I  know  nothing.  The  most 
precious  years  of  my  youth  have  been  lost  and  wasted. 

1  have  been  ill  fed,  ill  clad,  and  ill  taught.  Yet  they 
are  always  preaching  to  me  of  charity  and  gratitude.  I 
am  sick  of  lies  !” 

She  spoke  the  words  aloud  passionately,  but  the 
sound  of  her  own  voice  in  that  bare  solitude  came  back 
to  her  in  a  drear  ghostly  way,  bringing  a  vague  fear 
and  chill,  which  stilled  her  indignation,  and  changed 
her  mood  to  a  softer  and  deeper  sorrow.  Tears  filled 
her  eyes,  and,  rising,  she  quenched  hurriedly  the  one 


poor  light,  and  found  her  w'ay  to  the  door  by  the 
glimmer  of  the  moon,  and  the  faint  flashes  of  the  now 
distant  lightning.  Passing  through  a  long  corridor 
paved  with  stone,  and  lighted  by  one  feeble  burner,  she 
reached  another  big,  bare,  narrow  room,  whitewashed, 
having  a  curtainless  window  at  either  end,  and  twelve 
beds  ranged  along  the  walls,  with  two  sleepers  in  each 
— sleepers  with  pale,  pinched,  sad  faces  like  her  own, 
and  some  with  that  strange,  unwholesome  look  upon 
them  which  children  have  who  live  in  workhouses  or 
in  kindred  institutions,  whose  young  human  souls  are 
brought  up,  as  it  were,  wholesale,  ticketed  and  classed, 
but  motherless  and  fatherless,  homeless  and  loveless. 

With  the  whirr  and  roar  of  the  storm  around  them, 
and  in  the  flash  of  that  steel-blue,  mysterious  light, 
which  still  gleamed  along  the  sky,  and  struck  the  empty 
windows  with  its  sudden  glare,  these  beds,  with  their 
pale  sleepers,  wore  an  unreal,  ghostly  look — a  look  of 
drear  enchantment,  as  though  some  wizard  had  struck 
them  into  a  dire  and  hungry  sleep — a  sleep  from  which 
the  ogre  Time  should  wake  them,  and  devour  them 
one  by  one. 

Passing  down  between  the  rows  of  beds  with  her 
dim  candle  in  her  hand,  Barbara  Lethbridge  paused 
midway,  and  said  in  a  half-whisper — 

“  Rose,  are  you  asleep  ?” 

Instantly  the  bright,  flushed  face  of  a  child  started  up 
from  its  hard  pillow,  and  a  pair  of  large  feverish  eyes 
met  hers. 

“  No,  I  can’t  sleep  here,”  she  said. 

“  Are  you  afraid  of  the  lightning  ?”  ask^d  Barbara 
soothingly. 

“  No,  I  like  to  see  it.  I  wish  it  was  fiercer  and 
fiercer.  I  wish  it  would  burn  this  cruel  place  to  ashes.” 

“  Hush  !”  said  Barbara  in  a  soft  voice.  “  It  is  not  a 
cruel  place,  my  dear  5  it  is  a  kind,  charitable  place, 
succouring  the  orphan  and  the  poor.” 

She  thought  it  her  duty  to  say  this,  but,  unconsciously 
perhaps  to  herself,  her  tone  had  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in 
it,  and  the  words  sounded  like  a  sarcasm. 

The  child  laughed  to  hear  them,  though  it  was  a 
laugh  so  mingled  with  grief,  that  tears  stood  in  her 
over-bright  eyes,  and  her  flushed  cheeks  grew  hotter, 
and  her  red  lips  stood  apart. 

“  Don’t  tell  stories,  Barbara,”  she  said,  laying  her 
fevered  hand  on  the  girl’s  wan  fingers.  “  You  know 
very  well  that  the  servants  here  won’t  eat  what  they  give 
us  children  for  food.  The  housemaid  told  me  they  would 
never  get  a  servant  to  come  here  if  they  had  the  same 
meals  that  we  have.  And  if  Anne  had  not  given  me 
every  day  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bit  of  bread-and-butter 
from  her  own  breakfast  I  must  have  starved.” 

“  Hush  !”  whispered  Barbara  excitedly  ;  “  you  ought 
not  to  tell  me  this.  It  is’  against  the  rules.  What  should 
I  do  if  the  other  girls  heard  you  ?” 

The  child  gazed  up  at  her  with  a  frightened  glance, 
and  then  turned  a  look  of  aversion  on  her  sleeping  com¬ 
panion. 

“  She  has  not  heard  me ;  she  is  asleep  ;  she  has  slept 
through  all  the  storm.  I  wish  they  would  not  put  me 
with  a  girl  I  can’t  bear.  So  one  must  not  speak  the 
truth  at  St.  Cecilia’s,  Barbara  ?” 
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Barbara  answered  her  with  a  wan  smile, 
j  “  Oh,  yes,  yes,  dear,  speak  the  truth  always.” 

!  “  Then  the  truth  is  that  St.  Cecilia’s  is  a  humbug, 

and  we  are  clothed  like  monkeys,  fed  like  dogs,  and 

i  not  taught  more  than - ” 

But  at  this  moment  a  pair  of  sly  eyes  blinked  at 
!  Barbara’s  pale  face,  and  though  they  closed  again 
!'  instantly,  their  glance  had  been  much  too  cunning  to 
give  any  appearance  of  reality  to  the  slumber  which 
had  now  fallen  on  their  lids. 

j  Barbara  put  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  Rose  Carteret 
held  in  her  words  and  her  breath,  but  her  glance  fell 
j  with  a  deeper  repugnance  on  the  drab-coloured  visage, 

!the  snub  nose,  and  coarse  mouth  of  the  pet  orphan  ol 
the  establishment,  who  slumbered  so  innocently  by  her 
side. 

“  Let  me  sleep  with  you,”  whispered  Rose  excitedly, 
as  she  flung  her  arms  around  Barbara’s  neck  ;  “  I  feel 
as  if  Emily  Minshell  were  a  boa-constrictor — I  do 
really  !  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  stay  here  !” 

■  The  fever  spot  on  her  cheeks  and  the  light  in  her 
I  large  eyes  pleaded  for  her  more  strongly  than  her 
words,  and  Barbara  thought  it  wise  to  yield  and  soothe 
the  excitement  of  this  forlorn  little  waif,  who  had  but 
newly  strayed  to  the  maternal  arms  of  St.  Cecilia.  So 
I  she  carried  the  child  to  the  top  of  the  room  where  her 
own  bed  was  set,  and  laid  her  in  it,  and  bade  her  go 
to  sleep.  Barbara  was  supposed  to  keep  order  in  this 
room,  and  it  w'as  her  duty  to  see  that  none  of  the  rules 
of  the  establishment  were  infringed.  This  evening  she 
had  broken  two  of  them  herself.  She  had  talked  after 
:  the  pupils  were  gone  to  rest,  and  she  had  permitted  an 
exchange  of  bedfellows.  \Ve  shall  see  to  what  these 
dire  sins  led. 

In  five  minutes  more  the  thin,  dim,  sputtering  candle 
w'as  extinguished,  and  all  was  darkness  in  the  dormi¬ 
tory  at  St.  Cecilia’s,  where  twenty-five  human  beings 
got  what  breath  they  could  out  of  the  close,  stifling 
atmosphere. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1  ^HE  morning  ablutions  at  St.  Cecilia’s  were  performed 
I  _L  on  a  very  unique  plan.  The  orphans,  being  fully 
dressed,  descended  the  draughty  stone  staircase  to  a 
cold  room  below,  also  flagged,  where  six  tanks  sunk 
in  the  floor,  with  six  inches  of  water  in  each,  did  duty 
for  baths  for  the  whole  establishment — four  girls  being 
i  told  otF  to  each  tank  once  a  week,  and  no  fresh  water 
*  allowed  for  second  or  even  third  batches.  For  the 
morning  ablutions,  however,  long  rows  of  white  basins 
on  stone  benches  by  the  walls  represented  the  toilet 
services.  But  passing  by  both  tanks  and  basins,  the 
young  ladies  entered  an  outer  room,  still  stonier  and 
.  more  dismal,  where  they  proceeded  with  great  diligence 
I  to  black  their  shoes  and  polish  them.  This  first  prac- 
1  tical  lesson  of  the  day  being  concluded,  they  returned 
to  the  lavatory,  and  washed  the  blacking  from  their 
I  hands,  the  majority  of  them  also  conscientiously  be- 
j  stowing  a  little  water  on  their  faces. 

(Barbara  was  used  to  all  this,  but  dainty  little  Rose 
Carteret  regarded  this  morning  ceremony  with  a  ming¬ 


ling  of  bewildered  amazement  and  disgust.  She 
understood  now  what  had  at  first  puzzled  her — why  the 
girls  dressed  first  and  washed  afterwards.  The  shoe¬ 
blacking  lesson  would  otherwise  have  involved  a  loss  of 
time  in  cleaning  the  hands  twice. 

Pale,  thin,  scrofulous,  weak-spined — what  a  sad 
assembly  of  girls  were  those  standing  around  St. 
Cecilia’s  charitable  table,  giving  thanks  for  their  morning 
meal ! 

It  was  not  a  very  appetising  meal,  but  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  simple.  Long  rows  of  small  mugs  filled  with 
thin  lukewarm  milk-and-water,  and  one  thick  hunch  of 
bread  laid  by  the  side  of  each  on  the  bare  board  with¬ 
out  plates — this  was  breakfast  at  St.  Cecilia’s. 

Rose  Carteret  put  the  mug  to  her  lips,  and  set  it 
down  again  ;  the  bread  she  did  not  touch.  Her  com¬ 
panions  on  cither  side  made  no  remark  on  her  abstinence ; 
she  was  a  new-comer ;  they  were  used  to  these  little 
disgusts  in  new-comers.  All  the  other  girls  ate  their 
portions  in  their  usual  silent,  depressed  way,  then  they 
filed  out  of  the  door  and  through  the  long  stone  passage 
into  the  schoolroom.  But  little  Rose  had  slipped  out 
of  the  procession  somehow  ;  a  kind  hand  had  seized 
hers,  and  she  found  herself  in  the  laundry,  where  a 
cheerful  breakfast  of  hot  coffee,  bread,  nv;/  butter,  and 
rashers  was  laid  out  on  a  small  round  table  by  the 
brisk  fire. 

“  Drink  some  hot  coffee,  do,  miss,  and  eat  a  little  bit 
of  something,  or  you’ll  be  downright  starved,”  said  the 
good-natured  voice  of  Anne,  the  housemaid.  “We 
servants  aint  allow'ed,  you  know,  to  give  the  orphans 
any  of  our  victuals  ;  but  bless  you,  miss,  if  we  didn’t  help 
the  new-comers  sometimes,  it’s  my  belief  there  would 
be  a  good  many  coffins  go  out  of  St.  Cecilia’s.” 

Rose  Carteret  was  excited,  nervous,  feverish  ;  it  was 
something  new  to  her  in  her  young  life  to  have  a  meal 
given  to  her  by  the  charity  of  a  servant,  and  she  could 
not  help  the  trembling  of  her  hands,  the  hot  flush  on 
her  cheeks,  and  the  tears  of  pain  springing  to  her  eyes. 

‘  ‘  I  wish  I  could  give  poor  Barbara  some  of  this  nice 
coffee,”  she  said,  trying  in  her  nervousness  to  speak 
cheerfully. 

“  Well,  you  sec,  miss,  we  can’t  give  to  all,  and  bliss 
Lethbridge  is  pretty  well  used  to  the  ways  of  St.  Cecilia 
by  this  time ;  you’ll  get  used  to  them  too,  miss,  by- 
and-by.” 

“  I  think  not,”  answered  Rose  ;  “  I  think  I  am  going 
away.  It  is  a  secret,  don’t  tell  any  one  of  it,  but  I 
have  written  r  >  mamma  to  come  for  me.” 

“  Dear  me  !  th.at’s  a  pity,  isn’t  it  ?”  cried  the  servant. 
“  For  you  are  one  of  the  young  ladies  as  has  had  a 
hundred  pounds  paid  for  her  to  come  into  the  hinsti- 
tution — haint  you  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  P.ose,  “but  mamma  wont  mind  that. 
She  would  rather  lose  the  money  than  sec  me  grow  I  ke 
poor  Barbara.  I  sent  her  Barbara’s  photograph.” 

“  Did  you  really,  now,  miss  ?”  exclaimed  Anne  in 
great  admiration.  “  Well,  that  was  better  than  a  big 
book  full  of  writing  ;  it  said  more  than  print  can,  didn’t 
it  ?  Now  I  suppose  you’ll  hardly  believe  it,  but  Miss 
Lethbridge  was  as  pretty  as  you,  and  was  prettier  when 
she  first  came  here.” 
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“  She  has  beautitul  eyes  still,”  said  Rose  ;  “  and  I  like 
her  very  much,  though  I  have  only  known  her  such  a 
little  while.  I  should  have  died,  I  think,  but  for  her.” 

In  saying  this  the  child’s  tears  burst  forth  with  a 
sudden,  sharp,  agonising  strength,  but  she  suppressed 
them  almost  instantly,  and  in  her  recovered  calmness 
there  was  a  kind  of  dignity  and  pride  which  sat  well  on 
the  patrician  beauty  of  her  face. 

“  Try  to  eat  something,”  said  Anne  kindly  ;  “  it  will 
do  you  good.” 

“lam  so  cold,”  answered  Rose,  with  blue  trembling 
lips.  “  I  am  not  used  to  this  dress.  It  seems  so  un¬ 
comfortable  to  have  bare  arms  and  bare  neck  all  the  day 
long.  I  am  always  shivering.” 

“  No  wonder,”  returned  Anne ;  “and  this  weather 
too.  I  should  like  to  dress  them  old  trustees  that 
fashion,  and  see  how  they’d  like  it.  There,  I’m  glad 
you’ve  drunk  the  coffee.” 

“  I’m  going  to  try  to  eat  this  nice  breakfast,  because 
I  want  to  look  better  when  mamma  comes.  I  don’t 
want  to  frighten  her,”  said  Rose. 

Turning  the  mangle  slowly  the  while,  Anne  looked 
reflectively  at  the  little  speaker  as  if  to  note  what  change 
the  diet  and  the  costume  bestowed  by  the  charitable 
hands  of  St.  Cecilia  had  made  in  her  aspect  since  her 
arrival  two  days  ago.  She  was  altered  greatly.  The 
round',  firm,  fresh  cheeks  had  relaxed  and  fallen,  the 
large  eyes  had  grown  larger  and  brighter,  the  pretty, 
glossy  hair  which  had  rested  in  waves  and  curls 
upon  her  neck  was  gone,  all  cropped  off  closely  to  her 
head,  while  the  hideous,  uncomfortable,  unserviceable 
dress  completed  a  metamorphosis  which  might  bewilder 
even  maternal  eyes. 

“  I  am  afraid,  miss,  your  mamma  will  be  a  little 
shocked  when  she  comes,”  said  Anne.  “  I  hope  she’ll 
bring  clothes  with  her  for  you,  because  you  know  you 
can’t  take  away  the  orphan  things ;  they  belongs  to 
St.  Cecilia.” 

“  Mamma  knows.  I  have  told  her,”  replied  Rose, 
looking  at  her  orphan  habiliments  with  a  little  wistful 
smile.  She  was  thinking  of  the  next  poor  girl  who 
would  wear  them,  and  wondering  how  heavy  the  next 
heart  would  be  that  beat  against  this  asylum  uniform. 
At  this  minute  Barbara’s  grey,  pale  face  looked  in  upon 
them. 

“  I  am  sent  for  you.  Rose,”  she  said  ;  “  you  must 
come  to  the  schoolroom.” 

“  What  are  the  lessons  to-day  ?”  asked  Rose  eagerly. 
“  Are  we  going  to  be  taught  something  this  morning 

Barbara  s  usual  wan  smile  flitted  across  her  thin  face. 

“  One  day  is  like  another  here.  Rose.  We  are  taught 
nothing  but  a  little  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
St.  Cecilia’s  boys  learn  Latin  and  French,  but  there  is 
no  such  good  fortune  for  us  girls.  As  you  saw  us 
yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  so  will  you  see  us  to¬ 
morrow  and  all  days.  The  girls  who  can  read  and 
write  teach  the  little  ones,  and  we  all  do  needlework, 
and  there’s  an  end.  I  believe  there’s  a  piano  somewhere 
for  the  first  class,  but  I  have  never  touched  it,  nor  been 
taught  a  note.  What  is  one  piano  or  one  governess 
among  so  many  ?  The  boys  have  masters  for  many 
things,  and  they  have  a  much  bigger  playground,  and 


better  clothes,  but  I  believe  the  trustees  think  we  girls 
don’t  want  such  comforts,  and  they  certainly  think  we 
need  no  teaching.” 

Again  the  same  great  weary  sigh,  the  same  grey  shade 
ot  despair  on  the  pallid  face. 

“  Why  do  you  stay  here  ?”  said  Rose  in  an  indignant 
whisper.  “  I  would  leave  directly  if  I  were  you.” 

“  I  cannot,”  returned  Barbara,  and  her  great  grey  i 

eyes  seemed  to  look  far  away  into  the  gloom.  “My  I 

mother  is  very,  very  poor.  I  have  never  even  told  her 
how  unhappy  and  ill-taught  I  am  here.  I  never  make  j 
a  complaint,  or  say  anything  about  St.  Cecilia’s,  when  I  | 
go  home.”  j 

As  she  spoke  in  her  patient,  spiritless,  meek  tones,  ! 
Rose  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  the  self-abnegation  and 
generous  patience  which  had  suffered  silently  for  so  long, 
and  spared  all  pain  to  her  mother. 

“  You  are  very  good,”  she  said  involuntarily.  “  I 
am  not  so  good  as  you.  I  wrote  and  told  mamma - ”  ^ 

“  Hush  !”  interposed  Barbara.  “  Here  is  Emily 
Minshell !  I  hope  she  did  not  overhear  all  our  talk  last 
night.” 

There  were  no  lessons  this  morning  ;  it  was  one  of 
the  “  shoemaker’s  days,”  which  means  that  that  individual 
came  to  measure  for  new  shoes,  and  examine  the  old 
ones,  to  see  what  amount  of  patching  they  would  bear. 
And  while  this  interesting  occupation  continued  the 
girls  sat  on  forms,  in  weary  rows,  waiting  each  for  her 
turn  to  exhibit  her  well-worn  St.  Cecilia  shoes,  or  to 
have  her  measure  taken  for  another  pair  made  in  the 
same  loutish,  awkward,  shambling  pattern.  The  shoe¬ 
maker  called  twice  a  week  to  perform  this  ceremony  -, 
the  hairdresser  likewise  made  his  appearance  twice  a 
week  to  crop  heads  ;  thus  four  days  were  got  rid  of 
weekly  without  taxing  the  mental  faculties  of  either 
governess  or  pupils.  Nevertheless,  these  days  were 
weary  days,  as  the  stooping  shoulders,  the  pale  faces, 
the  drooping  eyes  of  the  tired  girls  too  plainly  attested. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  after  the  storm,  the  sun¬ 
beams  glanced  through  the  windows  joyously,  the 
motes  danced  in  the  air,  the  shadows  lay  short  and 
sharp  upon  the  glistening  grass,  the  little  birds  sang  in 
the  early-budding  trees,  the  laurels  were  covered  with 
gems,  great  rain-jewels  which  caught  the  light,  and 
changed  each  ray  into  a  mimic  rainbow.  But  this  glory 
was  all  without  in  the  beautiful  garden,  where  the 
children  were  never  to  go — the  garden  kept  so  bright  and 
neat  to  catch  the  public  charitable  eye,  but  not  meant 
for  the  straying  of  orphan  feet,  or  the  delight  and 
freshening  of  orphan  hearts.  St.  Cecilia’s  children  had  a 
small  cramped  playground  at  the  back,  into  which  they 
were  huddled,  like  penned  sheep,  twice  a  day,  to  find 
what  health  and  recreation  they  might  in  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  four  high  walls,  and  the  little  gleam  of 
sun  which  pierced  downwards  rarely  into  this  deep  tank. 
Sometimes  a  face  peeped  over  the  wall,  a  face  with  a  grin 
on  it,  swinging  high  up  by  some  gymnastic  and  mys¬ 
terious  means.  This  face  belonged  to  one  of  St.  Cecilia  s  i 
boys  in  the  brighter,  bigger  playground  belonging  to  that  1 
more  fortunate  sex,  which  even  in  an  orphaned  state  ') 
has  its  privileges.  ^  1 

Such  aerial  unconventional  visits,  such  gymnastic  I 
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glimpses  of  the  Latin-taught  boys,  were  not  without  a 
charm  for  the  small  members  of  the  depressed  sex. 
Eagerly  they  watched  the  heads  rise  above  that  blank 
wall  of  division  between  the  playgrounds,  which  in  its 
speechless  way  said  and  meant  so  much.  And  often  a 
sudden  smile  would  break  out  on  little  pinched  white 
faces,  a  sudden  flash  would  light  up  heavy  eyes  as  they 
waited  for  the  floating  of  the  face  again — always  with 
patronising  grin — .above  the  barrier  wall,  thus  testifying, 
by  this  little  bleak  gleam  of  pleasure,  to  the  great  human 
instincts  still  beating  in  these  young  hungry  hearts. 

The  girls  had  no  gymnasium,  but  they  had  this  faint 
ghostly  joy  of  catching  a  flying  glimpse  of  what  the 
boys  could  do  with  theirs.  They  saw  how  high  they 
could  swing  in  mid-air,  how  as  from  an  invisible  sea 
their  faces  could  float  above  the  cliff  of  bricks — always 
with  those  broad  grins  on  them — and  then  dive  down 
and  vanish.  They  heard,  too,  how  the  dangling  ropes 
and  swings  induced  laughter  and  merry  shouts,  and  the 
faint  echo  of  these  flitted  across  many  a  small  white 
face,  bringing  a  momentary  smile. 

They  had  no  balls,  no  tops,  no  hoops,  no  anything, 
only  the  bare  yard,  with  its  four  walls,  its  tiny  bit  of 
sunshine  once  a  day  at  noon,  its  narrow  strip  of  sky,  and 
its  floor  of  yellow  gravel.  Yet  they  were  not  prisoners  ; 
they  were  only  helpless  girls — orphans — kept  by  Eng¬ 
land’s  ch.arity. 

The  sunbeams  shone  in  aslant  upon  the  long  line  of 
weary  figures  drooping  on  the  benches,  upon  the  thin 
hands  restless  in  their  forced  idleness,  and  upon  the 
dazed  eyes,  watching  in  melancholy  stupor  the  nimble 
fingers  and  bent  back  of  the  shoemaker,  whose  hair 
seemed  bristling  with  the  Babbage  of  figures  on  his 
brain.  Brightly  the  rays  fell  too  upon  the  paling  fire, 
by  which  Miss  Paring  sat  amid  the  whirling  motes  of 
dust,  which  rose  from  her  regal  square  of  Kidder¬ 
minster.  The  sunshine  faded  her  and  coarsened  her, 
and  with  the  dust  it  seemed  to  put  that  garment  of 
blight  upon  her  which  belonged  of  right  to  St.  Cecilia’s 
orphans. 

Barbara  stood  by  the  window,  fixing  coarse  needle¬ 
work  for  her  pupils,  but  her  eyes  wandered  from  her 
task  to  glance  on  the  bright  garden  and  the  fresh  grass, 
from  whence  the  wreathed  vapours  of  the  morning  had 
rolled  away  to  cluster  on  the  trees  like  fairy  clouds, 
hiding  strange  visions  of  green  palaces  and  leafy  haunts, 
whence  dreams  were  beckoning  to  her  in  mystic  beauty. 

Suddenly  upon  the  flat  monotonous  silence,  the  dusty 
stillness,  there  broke  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  all  the 
drooping,  stooping  figures  started,  and  a  flashing  look 
passed  from  Barbara’s  eyes,  which  Rose  Carteret’s 
fevered  face  caught  with  eager,  asking  gaze.  Then 
the  child  started  up  with  a  stifled  cry,  and  ran  into  her 
arms,  trembling  there  like  a  fluttering  bird. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?”  cried  Miss  Paring 
sharply.  “  Go  back  to  your  seat  instantly  !” 

“  A  lady  wishes  to  see  you,  ma’am,”  says  the  voice 
of  Anne  at  the  door. 

And  Miss  Paring,  rising  majestically,  marched  away. 

The  hum  of  many  voices  followed  her  departure, 
rolling  out  plaintive  words  in  a  stream  of  sound  like  the 
rush  of  pent-up  waters,  a  relief  to  lips,  and  eyes,  and 


hearts  which  was  like  the  breaking  of  chains,  or  the 
outgoing  of  a  thousand  prisoned  creatures  from  a  for¬ 
tress.  In  this  din,  Barbara,  stooping  over  Rose,  whis¬ 
pered  comfort. 

“  Don’t  be  frightened.  They  cannot  hurt  you  now 
your  mamma  is  come ;  they  cannot  prevent  her  from 
taking  you  away.” 

“  No,  no,  it’s  not  that.  I  am  afraid  to  see  mamma. 
All  my  hair  is  gone  !  I  am  so  hideous  she  won’t  know 
me.  I  had  curls — pretty  curls  down  to  my  waist.  Oh, 
Barbara  !  what  right  had  they  to  make  me  so  ugly  ?  It 
mamma  does  not  like  me  any  more,  if  she  pushes  me 
away  from  her,  I  sh.all  die !” 

Just  as  she  finished  with  a  great  heart-sob,  there 
came  a  voice,  a  coarse  voice,  rising  above  the  waves  ot 
sound,  crying  out  in  indescribable  longings  of  gluttony — 

“  Oh  !  if  I  only  had  something  nice  to  eat  !  I’d 
give  my  head  for  a  few  goodies.” 

The  speaker  was  Emily  Minshell,  and  her  flat  face, 
her  snub  nose,  her  light  prominent  eyes,  all  looked  so 
hungry,  so  full  of  an  exasperated,  unsatisfied  greediness, 
that  a  little  child  sitting  by  her,  upon  whom  she  glared, 
suddenly  whimpered  in  a  fright,  while  the  other  girls 
laughed  with  that  short,  faint  laugh  which  belongs  to 
hospitals  and  famished  places  where  heart,  brain,  and 
stomach  are  alike  hungry. 

“  If  you  are  ill  and  have  medicine  they  give  you 
something  nice  to  take  after  it  sometimes,”  observed 
a  sickly  girl  with  a  husky  voice  and  spots  upon  her 
face,  who  had  stolen  to  the  fire,  and  knelt  by  it, 
shivering,  holding  out  her  thin,  bare  arms  to  th 
warmth. 

“  Do  they  ?”  said  Miss  Minshell,  with  a  great  sniff. 
“  Then  I’ll  be  Ill  to-day.  I  don’t  mind  the  medicine  a 
bit,  so  I  get  something  nice  to  eat  after  it.  Good 
gracious  !  I’m  famished.  I’m  ogreish  for  a  taste  ot 
something  good.” 

“  Miss  Carteret,  you  are  wanted.” 

And  Barbara  leads  little  Rose  to  the  door,  and 
whispers  “  Courage,”  then  comes  back  to  her  seat,  with 
her  grey  face  ashen  pale,  and  her  patient  heart  beating 
wildly. 

This  will  never  happen  to  her,  this  great  joy.  No 
mother,  no  friend  will  ever  come  for  her,  and  carry  her 
away  from  this  sad  place  to  happier  scenes.  The  sun¬ 
shine  pouring  through  the  window  turns  cold  to  her, 
the  mists  hang  about  the  trees  like  funereal  garlands, 
and  the  dreams  that  had  beckoned  from  their  shadows 
have  all  vanished,  leaving  her  only  the  stern  realities  of 
her  sad  life — ignortince,  and  p.ain,  and  hardship,  and 
silent  suffering.  Looking  back  on  the  long  vista  of 
years,  which  should  have  been  the  seed-time  of  her  life, 
she  secs  them  wasted  in  neglect,  sacrificed  to  a  — 
health,  and  youth,  and  golden  time  laid  as  offerings  on 
old-fashioned  altars  of  prejudice,  custom,  and  absurdity. 

But  as  the  dark  sea  of  bitterness  sweeps  over  her, 
Barbara  feels  the  joy  of  one  ray  of  comfort.  She  has 
been  true  to  her  resolve  to  spare  her  mother  the  sorrow 
of  this  time  wasted,  the  anguish  of  this  hunger  of  body 
and  soul  for  so  many  years  unsatisfied.  Like  a  picture 
set  in  a  brave  light,  she  sees  the  small,  dim,  dull  room 
in  which  her  mother  lives  solitary,  and  then  her  eyes  fill 
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■with  tears,  and  she  wonders  at  herself  that  she  is  not 
more  thankful  for  the  few  blessings  St.  Cecilia  gives — 
this  bright  garden,  on  which  at  least  her  eyes  can 
feast,  though  her  feet  may  not  stray  in  it,  this  safety. 


and  respectability,  and  antiquated  decorum,  which  are 
the  mantle  and  thediadem  of  St.  Cecilia  :  things  worth 
preserving,  things  to  be  thankful  for,  although  they 
cover  “  a  multitude  of  sins.” 


ODDS  AND  ENDS  ABOUT  DEAN  SWIFT. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  I. 


There  were  four  portraits  of  the  great  Dean  ot 
St.  Patrick’s  scattered  about  in  the  Dublin  Exhibition 
of  last  year.  In  the  first  we  have  him  as  a  student,  in 
the  second  as  a  middle-aged  man,  in  the  third  he  is 
verging  on,  if  not  already  arrived  at,  old  age,  and  in  the 
fourth  (a  small  miniature  worn  by  Stella)  he  seems  to 
be  about  fifty,  so  that  this  portrait  may  be  placed,  in 
chronological  order,  somewhere  between  the  two  last 
named. 

No.  I,  the  student  likeness,  is  eminently  unsatisfactory 
in  every  way  ;  it  is  utterly  devoid  of  individuality.  It  is 
one  of  those  portraits  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  “  they 
might  be  any  one.”  A  white  shadowless  face  looks  out 
from  a  densely  black  background,  and,  to  make  matters 
worse,- the  painting  was  hung  in  so  bad  a  light  that  any 
merits  it  might  chance  to  possess  were  not  given  fair 
play.  It  may  also  be  said,  on  behalf  of  the  artist,  that 
Swift’s  characteristics  were  of  very  slow  development ; 
that  as  a  student  he  showed  no  signs  of  future  great¬ 
ness,  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  being  obtained  in 
the  University  of  Dublin  speciali  gratia,  a  phrase  which 
carries  with  it  the  greatest  reproach,  so  that  therefore 
no  extraordinary  power  might  have  shown  itself  in  his 
face  at  this  period,  because  his  spirit  had  not  begun  to 
move  within  him  mightily.  But  in  the  second  portrait 
a  very  different  tale  is  told.  This  is  the  celebrated  pro¬ 
file  likeness,  and  is  considered  the  best  representation  of 
the  witty  Dean  which  exists.  The  face  we  see  here 
is  radiant  with  power — power  triumphant,  victorious, 
scornful,  and  defiant.  That  keen  look  can  see  through 
all  shams,  that  expression  seems  to  say,  “  Aha !  I  have 
got  you,  you  can’t  escape  me,  I  have  set  my  foot  on 
you,  and  I  despise  you  from  my  heart.”  We  think  of 
the  strong  man,  rejoicing  to  run  his  race,  conscious  of 
his  power,  and  glorying  in  it.  The  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Swift’s  features,  the  thick,  shaggy  eyebrows, 
the  downward  curve  of  the  nose,  the  somewhat  long 
upper  lip,  are  not  quite  so  much  marked  as  in  some  of 
the  later  portraits,  but  the  secret,  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  man,  is  here.  This  likeness  evidently  belongs  to  the 
period  of  Swift’s  palmiest  days. 

He  was  not  quite  thirty-five  when,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Q^een  Anne  in  1 702,  he  left  his  living  of 
Laracor  and  arrived  in  London.  His  fierce  pen  burnt 
in  his  fingers,  and  he  soon  began  to  “  oil  the  springs 
that  Harley  moved.”  No  duck  ever  took  to  the  water 
ttiore  eagerness  than  Swift  plunged  into  the  sea  of 
politics ;  such  a  career  is  often  adopted  from  motives 
of  necessity,  interest,  or  family  connections,  but  politics 


were  to  Swift  like  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  and  he 
turned  to  them  as  the  needle  does  to  the  magnet.  If 
the  positions  of  Swift  and  Addison  could  have  been  re¬ 
versed,  if  to  Addison  could  have  been  given  the  gown 
and  bands  of  the  divine,  and  if  Swift  could  have  taken 
his  seat  in  the  House,  and  become  Secretary  of  State, 
then  each  would  have  seemed  in  his  most  appropriate 
sphere.  Though  Swift  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  ministers,  though  Bolingbroke  whispered  in  his  ear 
at  Court,  and  he  drove  with  Harley  down  to  Windsor, 
he  had  rather  the  shadow  than  the  substance  of  power. 
As  Mr.  Secretary  he  would  have  been  in  his  element. 
How  he  would  have  bustled  about,  conciliating  one  or 
ridiculing  another  ;  with  what  a  disdainful  air  he  would 
have  refused  a  request  or  crushed  a  presuming  foe  ! 
When  he  had  to  deal  with  a  great  public  question  he 
saw  his  case  so  clearly,  detected  its  strong  points,  and 
placed  them  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  left  for  any  one  else  to  say  but  when^^he  took 
up  the  cudgels  for  a  single  combat,  it  was  then  that  his 
real  venom  came  out.  Pity  !  what  had  Mr.  Dean  to  do 
with  pity  ?  One  can  almost  fancy  the  triumphant  sneer 
on  his  face  as  he  penned  that  pretty  story  of  Crassus  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  or  when  he 
hurled  his  darts  at  the  tribe  of  Whig  pamphleteers.  He 
breaks  their  bones  or  ever  they  come  to  the  bottom  ot 
his  den.  “  Why  do  the  Bishop  of  Sarum  and  his  friends 
lie  mourning  in  the  Dust,  as  they  say  they  do  ?  Why  do 
they  lie  in  the  Dust  ?”  asks  the  Dean.  “  Because  they 
love  to  raise  it.  For  what  do  they  mourn  ?  Why,  for 
power,  wealth,  and  places.  Then  let  the  enemies  of 
the  Queen,  the  Monarchy,  and  the  Church  lie  and  mourn 
and  lick  the  Dust,  like  Serpents,  till  they  are  sensible 
of  their  own  ingratitude,  falsehood,  disobedience,  slander, 
blasphemy,  sedition,  and  every  evil  work.”  Again,  he 
tells  the  Bishop  that  “  when  he  endeavours  to  give 
Rhetorical  Flowers,  he  only  giveth  Bunches  of  Thistles.” 
Mr.  Richard  Steele  is  informed  that  “  he  has  a  confused 
remembrance  of  words  since  he  left  the  University,  but 
hath  lost  half  their  meaning,  and  puts  them  together 
with  no  Regard  except  to  their  cadence,  as  a  Fellow 
once  nailed  up  blaps  in  a  Gentleman’s  Closet,  some 
sidling,  others  upside  down,  the  better  to  adjust  them 
to  the  Panels.” 

A  change  has  come  over  our  Dean  in  the  third  por¬ 
trait.  He  is  no  longer  radiant  as  before  ;  he  is  a  dis¬ 
appointed  man.  The  expression  of  power,  triumphant, 
rejoicing,  and  defiant,  is  faded  ;  misanthropy,  contempt, 
and  disdain  have  become  intensified,  and  have  taken  up 
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their  constant  abode.  His  complexion  has  assumed  a 
somewhat  rubicund  hue,  his  bulk  is  increased,  a  black 
skull-cap  is  placed  at  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his 
shaggy  grey  eyebrows,  and  large  nose,  with  its  down¬ 
ward  curve,  give  him  a  savage  air ;  he  looks  like  an  old 
lion,  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rouse  from  his  lair. 
But  though  no  longer  the  favourite  of  a  Prime  Minister, 
though  no  longer  courted  and  caressed  at  St.  James’s, 
the  lion  was  the  lion  still.  At  this  period  of  his  life 
Swift  was  King  of  the  Irish,  if  not  King  of  Ireland. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Tory  party,  in  I7I3,he  re¬ 
tired  to  Dublin,  and^  there  remained  for  some  years  in 
listless  inertia,  but  roused  by  the  battle-cry  of  Wood’s 
halfpence,  he  came  forth  like  a  giant  refreshed,  and 
William  Wood,  hardware  man,  was  pelted  with  his 
own  copper  till  he  had  to  beat  a  retreat,  sorely  worsted, 
from  the  fray.  The  Drapier’s  letters  did  their  work, 
and  the  champion  became  the  monarch,  and  was  en¬ 
throned  in  his  deanery  by  popular  acclamation.  The 
Earl  of  Orrery,  in  his  interesting  Remarks  on  the  Life 
and  hVritings  of  Siv'ft,  a  work  now  rarely  to  be  met 
with  except  among  the  dust  of  old  libraries,  says,  “  The 
name  of  Augustus  was  not  bestowed  upon  Octavius 
Cxsar  with  more  universal  approbation  than  the  Drapier 
was  upon  the  Dean.  He  had  no  sooner  assumed  his  new 
cognomen  than  he  became  the  idol  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  a  degree  of  devotion  that,  in  the  most  superstitious 
country,  scarce  any  idol  ever  obtained.  Bumpers  were 
poured  forth  to  the  Drapier,  his  effigy  was  painted  in 
every  street  in  Dublin.  He  was  consulted  on  all  points 
relating  to  domestic  policy  in  general,  and  to  the  trade 
of  Ireland  in  particular,  but  he  was  more  immediately 
looked  upon  as  the  legislator  of  the  weavers,  who  fre¬ 
quently  came  in  a  body,  consisting  of  fifty  or  sixty 
chieftains  of  their  trade,  to  receive  his  advice  in  settling 
the  rate  of  their  manuHctures  and  the  wages  of  their 
journeymen.  He  received  their  addresses  with  less 
majesty  than  sternness,  and  ranging  his  subjects  in  a 
circle  round  his  parlour,  spoke  as  copiously  and  with  as 
little  difficulty  and  hesitation  as  if  trade  had  been  the 
business  of  his  life.  When  elections  were  pending  for 
the  city  of  Dublin,  many  corporations  refused  to  declare 
themselves  till  they  had  consulted  his  sentiments,  which 
were  always  punctually  followed.” — Lord  Orrery’s  Re¬ 
marks  on  Sivft,  p.  75. 

^  One  can  readily  fancy  the  Dean  sturdily  confronting 
his  obedient  visitors,  and  issuing  his  mandates,  which 
were  listened  to  with  open-mouthed  admiration.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  think  of  Swift  as  an  Irishman,  that 
the  real  facts  of  his  parentage  are  often  forgotten.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Swift,  Vicar 
of  Good  ridge,  in  Herefordshire,  and  his  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Abigail  Erick,  was  a  native  of 
Leicestershire.  Mrs.  Swift  was  distantly  related  to  the 
wife  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  Swift  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  a  suggestion  as  false  as  it  is  groundless.  Sir 
William  being  employed  as  minister  abroad  from  1665 
to  1670,  first  at  Brussels  and  then  at  the  Hague;  and 
Mrs.  Swift  never  having  crossed  the  sea,  except  from 
England  to  Ireland.  As  far  as  the  place  of  his  birth 
goes.  Swift  was  indeed  Irish,  being  born  at  Werburgh- 


street,  Dublin,  the  30th  November,  1667.  He  some¬ 
times  said,  “  I  am  not  of  this  vile  country.  I  am  an 
Englishman.”  Once  he  calls  the  Irish  “  a  people  that 
truckled  most  when  treated  worst,”  and  yet  if  he  had 
been  Irish  by  parentage  a  hundred  times  over,  he  could 
not  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  the  country  of  his 
birth  with  greater  warmth  and  vigour.  “  I  was  much 
disgusted,”  he  says  ironically,  “  with  a  person  who  com¬ 
plained  to  me  how  grievously  poor  England  suffers  by 
imposition  from  Ireland  ;  that  we  convey  our  own  Wool 
to  France  in  spite  of  all  the  Harpies  at  the  Custom 
House ;  that  the  governing  of  this  Kingdom  costs  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  so  much  net  loss  to  poor  England.  That  the 
people  of  Ireland  presume  to  dig  for  coals  in  their  own 
grounds,  and  the  farmers  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  send 
their  turf  to  the  very  markets  of  Dublin,  to  the  great 
discouragement  of  the  coal  trade  at  Mostyn  and  White¬ 
haven.  That  the  Revenues  of  the  Post-office  in  Dublin 
should  be  remitted  to  London  clogged  with  that  grievous 
burden  of  Exchange,  and  the  Pensions  paid  out  of  the 
Irish  Revenues  to  English  Favourites  should  lie  under 
the  same  disadvantage.”  Again,  speaking  of  the  i^o- 
rance  of  the  English  with  regard  to  their  Irish  neigh¬ 
bours,  he  says,  “  Upon  the  arrival  of  an  Irishman  in  a 
country  town,  I  have  seen  crowds  coming  about  him, 
and  wondering  to  see  him  look  so  much  better  than 
themselves.”  There  was  a  chivalric  spirit  about  Swift 
which  always  made  him  take  the  part  of  the  weak  and 
oppressed.  He  scoffs  at  the  wretchedness  and  poverty 
of  the  Irish  beggars,  but  in  his  heart  he  is  on  their  side, 
and  in  that  keenest  of  all  keen  satires,  the  “  Proposal 
for  Eating  Beggars’  Children,”  he  says,  “  I  grant  this  food 
will  be  somewhat  dear,  and  very  proper  for  Landlords, 
who,  as  they  have  already  devoured  most  of  the  parents, 
seem  to  have  the  best  title  to  the  children.”  Swift  tho¬ 
roughly  enjoyed  his  own  popularity  ;  he  wished  to  be 
considered  the  champion  of  liberty,  and  this  fame  was 
awarded  to  him.  Though,  as  he  said  of  himself,  he 
was  too  proud  to  be  vain,  yet  he  would  suffer  no  fami¬ 
liarities,  and  resented  them  as  much  as  a  genuine  mon¬ 
arch  might  have  done.  Lord  Orrery  says  that  Swift 
once  dined  at  a  Lord  Mayor’s  feast  in  Dublin,  and  was 
attacked  and  teased  by  an  opulent,  boisterous,  half- 
intoxicated  squire,  who  happened  to  sit  next  to  him. 
He  bore  the  awkward  raillery  for  some  time,  and  then 
on  a  sudden  called  to  the  Mayor,  “  My  l,ord,  here  is 
one  of  your  bears  at  my  shoulder — he  has  been  worrying 
me  this  half-hour.  I  beg  you  will  order  him  to  be  taken 
off.”  Another  time  he  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  of  Gorey,  in  Wexford,  and  as  he  was  saun¬ 
tering  along  the  high  road,  a  gentleman  named  Ram 
came  riding  by  at  a  furious  rate,  and  forced  the  Dean  to 
retire  into  the  ditch.  He  stood  for  some  seconds  look¬ 
ing  at  the  retreating  horseman,  and  then  gave  vent  to 
the  following  couplet : — 

“To  think  Doan  Swift,  that’s  Pinglanil’s  priilc  and  Irolund’s  glory. 

Should  be  thrust  into  a  ditch  hy  a  dirty  Ham  from  Gorey,” 

Swift  was  particularly  annoyed  at  the  same  family  of 
Rams  for  having  changed  their  politics,  and,  preaching 
in  the  neighbourhood  soon  afterwards,  he  gave  out  his 
text  from  Exodus  xxvi.  14,  “  Rams'  skins  dyed  red." 
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Whenever  he  visited  with  a  party  of  friends,  he  always 
went  on  first,  and  gave  a  small  gratuity  to  the  servants, 
in  order  to  secure  for  himself  the  best  bed  and  accom¬ 
modation  that  the  house  could  afford,  which  he  invariably 
succeeded  in  doing.  In  the  Chapter  House  he  sat  like 
“  Jupiter  in  the  Synod  of  the  Gods.”  But  the  most  re¬ 
markable  thing  was  the  admiration  which  he  excited 
among  the  fair  sex.  The  more  he  ridiculed,  and  scoffed, 
and  flouted  at  them,  the  more  some  of  them  seemed  to 
love  and  admire  him.  He  says  himself  that  he  “  de¬ 
lights  in  vexing  the  ladies.”  He  makes  no  scruple  of 
telling  a  newly-married  female  friend  “  that  her  sex  em¬ 
ploy  more  thought,  memory,  and  application  to  be  Fools 
than  would  serve  them  to  be  wise  and  useful.  When 
I  reflect  on  this,”  he  adds,  “  I  cannot  conceive  you  to 
be  human  creatures,  but  a  sort  of  Species  hardly  a  degree 
above  a  Monkey,  who  hath  more  diverting  Tricks  than 
any  of  you,  is  an  animal  less  mischievous  and  expensive, 
might,  in  time,  be  a  tolerable  Critic  in  velvet  and  brocade, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  would  equally  become  them.” 
Still,  the  dear  forgiving  creatures  vied  with  one  another 
in  paying  court  to  their  stern  censor. 

Lord  Orrery  says  that  Swift’s  house  was  a  “  constant 
seraglio  of  very  virtuous  women,  who  attended  him 
from  morning  till  night  with  an  obedience  and  an 
assiduity  that  are  seldom  paid  to  the  richest  or  most 
scornful  lover,  not  even  to  the  Grand  Signior  himself.” 
It  happened  one  day  that  Swift  introduced  Lord  Orrery 
to  one  of  his  female  favourites  (probably  Lady  Acheson), 
The  earl  had  not  been  half-an-hour  in  her  company 
before  she  asked  him  if  he  had  read  the  Dean’s  poem  of 
“  Death  and  Daphne.”  He  answered  that  he  had  not, 
and  she  immediately  unlocked  a  cabinet,  and,  taking  out 
the  manuscript,  read  it  with  much  apparent  satisfaction. 
The  poem  in  question  is  published  in  Faulkner’s  Dublin 
edition  of  Swift’s  works,  and  is  an  account  of  Death, 
who,  being  commanded  by  Pluto  to  marry,  is  rigged 
out  in  a  usurer’s  black  velvet  pall,  with  raven’s  feathers 
in  his  hat ;  and  so  he  goes  to  pay  his  court  to  Daphne, 
an  extremely  lean  young  lady.  She  is  immediately 
smitten  by  his  charms ; — 


“  For  such  a  sliapc  of  skin  and  bone 
Was  never  seen,  except  her  own ; 

Charmed  with  his  eyes,  and  chin,  and  snout. 

His  pocket -glass  drew  slily  out. 

And  grew  enamoured  of  her  phiz. 

Tile  very  counterpart  of  his,  ’ 

But  Death,  happening  to  lay  his  meagre  finger  on  her 
hand,  and  finding  it  cold  and  dry  as  lead,  feels  his  ma¬ 
trimonial  ardour  damped,  and  flies  frightened  away. 
While  the  lady  was  reading,  the  Dean  was  perpetually 
correcting  her  for  bad  pronunciation  and  for  placing  a 
wrong  emphasis  on  particular  words.  As  soon  as  she 
had  finished,  she  assured  Lord  Orrery,  smiling,  that 
the  portrait  of  Daphne  was  intended  for  herself.  He 
refused  to  believe  this,  and  protested  that  he  could  not 
see  one  feature  that  had  the  slightest  resemblance. 
But  the  Dean  immediately  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
“  You  fancy,”  he  cried,  “  that  you  are  very  polite,  but 
you  are  much  mistaken  -,  that  lady  had  rather  be  a 
Daphne  drawn  by  me,  than  a  Saccharissa  by  any  other 
pencil.”  She  confirmed  what  he  said  with  so  much 
earnestness,  that  Lord  Orrery  felt  his  courtesy  quite  at 
fault,  and  had  no  other  way  of  retrieving  his  mistake 
than  by  whispering  in  her  ear  as  he  led  her  down  to 
dinner,  that  indeed  he  found  “  her  hand  as  dry  and  cold 
as  lead.”  One  more  anecdote  of  Swift’s  dictatorship 
in  Dublin  : — Late  on  a  certain  evening  a  number  of 
citizens  called  on  him  to  ask  his  opinion  on  some  po¬ 
litical  question.  Having  discussed  the  matter,  they 
waited  for  a  few  minutes,  and  Swift  took  out  a  piece  of 
paper  and  seemed  to  be  making  some  calculation. 
“  Lobster,  so  much,”  he  muttered ;  “  two  bottles  of 
wine,  so  much  -,  bread,  butter,  cold  fowl — the  whole 
comes  to  this” — naming  a  certain  sum — “  and  that 
divided  gives  a  remainder  of  just  half-a-crown  for  each 
of  you ;  there,”  said  he,  pulling  out  his  purse  and 
handing  half-a-crown  to  each  of  his  visitors,  ‘‘  your 
supper  would  cost  just  this  ;  I  can’t  be  troubled  with 
it,  so  take  your  money  and  go.”  As  Swift’s  faculties 
were  beginning  to  give  way  at  this  time,  his  guests  were 
too  much  afraid  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  him,  so 
they  took  the  proffered  coins  and  obediently  went  away. 


A  YOUNG  BARBARIAN. 

It  wouldn’t  matter  a  scrap  to  me 
If  I  reached  so  sad  a  stage 
As  to  map  England  completely  wrong 
At  seventeen  years  of  age. 


W HY  should  a  boy  be  made  to  go 
Day  in  and  day  out  to  school, 

Provided  a  body  would  just  as  lief 
Grow  up  and  be  thought  a  fool  ? 

Why  do  people  worry  about  poor  me  ? 

For  mercy’s  sake  what  is  the  use  ? 

I  don  t  care  a  straw  if  the  whole  world  says 
I  m  as  ignorant  as  a  goose. 

I  don’t  want  to  learn  all  sorts  of  things  ; 

I  don’t  want  to  read  and  write  well. 
Constantinople  is  not  a  word 
I  specially  care  to  spell. 


Now  just  suppose  that  I  want  to  be 
A  stupid,  uncivilised  elf. 

It  shouldn’t  disgrace  a  single  soul 
Except  my  own  headstrong  self. 

Why  wont  they  leave  me  alone,  as  though 
I  were  dumb — like  a  dog  or  cat  ? 

For  I  learn  so  little,  and  what  I  learn 
I  can’t  remember  at  that ! 
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THRICE  WEDDED  AND  NEVER  A  WIFE. 

A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  V. 

VIVE  LA  MUSIi^UE  ! 

SHOULD  have  explained  that  the  presents  to  which  I 
have  alluded  were  sent  over  by  a  mounted  groom, 
with  a  note  inviting  me  to  spend  a  tew  weeks  at  Oakley 
Park.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year,  Dolly  had  gone  up 
to  Oxford  and  matriculated,  and  on  his  return  home  had 
begged  to  go  back  to  the  vicamge  until  such  time  as  he 
went  up  to  reside.  To  this  his  mother  naturally  de¬ 
murred,  but  on  Clara  suggesting  that  if  the  mountain 
could  not  go  to  Mohammed,  blohammed  should  be 
asked  to  come  to  the  mountain.  Sir  William  graciously 
consented  to  receive  the  parson’s  daughter  into  his  family. 
It  was  this  anticipated  visit  which  had  caused  my  step¬ 
mother’s  ebullition  and  my  own  consequent  outburst. 
Hitherto  I  had  remained  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  outer 
world.  Of  book-learning  I  possessed  a  larger  share  than 
usually  falls  to  woman’s  lot,  but  of  the  ways  and  doings 
of  mankind  in  general  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  I  knew  positively  nothing.  The  only  newspapers 
that  ever  reached  the  vicarage  were  the  St.  Jatm-s's 
Chronicle  and  the  weekly  county  paper,  in  the  former  of 
which  I  took  not  the  slightest  interest,  while  the  latter 
was  so  vapid,  self-complacent,  and  essentially  vulgar, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  read  more  than  the  strictly  local 
paragraphs.  But  now  the  curtain  of  the  Temple  of 
Fashion  was  about  to  be  drawn  aside,  and  the  dreamy, 
brooding,  discontented  student  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  modern  Isis.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in  my  silent, 
reserved  way  I  felt  greatly  excited,  and  indulged  in 
visions  of  glory  which  were  never  destined  to  be 
realised. 

In  some  respects  I  was  doomed  to  immediate  disap¬ 
pointment.  Dolly  had  often  described  in  a  spirit  of 
weariness  the  grand  dinners  given  by  Sir  William,  and 
the  incessant  succession  of  guests  that  seemed  to  conver 
Oakley  Park  into  a  vast  aristocratic  hostelry.  Upon  these 
vague  splenetic  hints  I  had  built  up  a  gorgeous  fabric  of 
romance.  I  pictured  to  myself  magnificent  banquets,  at 
which  the  costliness  of  the  plate,  the  tasteful  decorations 
of  the  table,  the  delicacy  of  the  viands,  and  the  rarity  of 
the  wines,  figured  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
noble  demeanour  of  the  gallants,  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  the  high-born  dames  and  damsels,  and  the  sprightly 
wit  and  vivacity  of  the  conversation,  occasionally  ren¬ 
dered  still  more  striking  by  the  enunciation  of  grand  and 
original  thoughts  in  language  of  marvellous  force,  lucidity, 
and  picturesqueness.  I  fancied  myself  taking  part  in 
these  intellectual  combats,  and,  in  spite  of  the  homeliness 
of  my  attire  and  the  antithetical  absurdity  of  my  pame, 
startling — perhaps  fascinating — the  distinguished  assem¬ 
bly  by  the  appropriateness  of  my  quotations  and  the 
broad  surface  of  my  classical  erudition — for  I  knew 
enough  to  be  aware  of  the  real  shallowness  of  my 
scholarship.  Alas  for  the  mirage  my  fancy  had  created  ! 


There  was  certainly  plate  enough,  and  the  table  was 
well  set  out,  neither  could  I  find  much  fault  with  the 
bearing  of  the  men  or  the  beauty  of  the  women  ;  but 
conversation  there  was  none.  There  was  always  a  good 
deal  of  chattering  and  giggling  as  long  as  the  ladies  were 
present,  and  the  latter,  on  retiring  to  the  drawing¬ 
rooms,  discussed  their  neighbours  with  considerable 
asperity.  But  in  our  presence,  at  least,  not  a  subject 
was  ever  started  that  could  call  forth  the  powers  of  the 
mind.  Public  affairs,  the  progress  of  the  human  race, 
the  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  elegances  of  literature, 
were  alike  tabooed,  and  our  cavaliers  chirruped  to  us  as 
they  did  to  the  pretty  singing  birds  in  the  gilt  cages 
hung  up  in  the  verandah.  Nor,  if  Dolly  were  a  faithful 
witness,  did  our  absence  unlock  the  treasures  of  the 
masculine  intellects  of  these  well-fed,  highly-educated 
gentlemen.  Their  talk  appears  to  have  turned  chiefly 
upon  turf  and  opera  scandals,  the  insolence  of  the  ras¬ 
cally  paupers,  and  the  latest  incidents  of  the  chase  and 
the  bench.  More  than  once  I  was  myself  struck  with 
astonishment  at  their  hard  and  harsh  mode  of  regarding 
petty  offences  ag.ainst  property  on  the  part  of  the  poor. 
Poaching  seemed  in  their  eyes  scarcely  less  heinous  than 
treason,  trespassing  was  felonious,  to  steal  an  apple  or 
a  turnip  from  the  orchard  or  the  field  was  a  matter  for 
penal  servitude,  independence  of  speech  and  demeanour 
deserved  a  whipping  at  the  cart’s  tail.  And  yet  these 
were  humane,  charitable  men,  open-handed,  easily  moved 
by  impostors’  tales,  and  continually  betrayed  by  their 
feelings  into  acts  of  kindly  folly  and  imprudence.  It 
was  only  as  county  magistrates  that  they  were  narrow¬ 
minded,  hard-hearted,  devoid  of  compassion,  inexorable 
as  the  heathen  judges  of  the  dead.  Another  contra¬ 
diction  was  that,  although  they  sincerely  wished  to  make 
their  labourers  comfortable,  they  were  always  striving 
to  keep  down  their  wages  to  the  merest  trifle  above 
starvation  point.  My  own  position,  too,  was  by  no 
means  so  delightful  as  I  had  anticipated.  The  gentle¬ 
men  took  fright  as  soon  as  they  became  aware  of  my 
classical  attainments,  and  openly  shunned  my  society  as 
if  alarmed  lest  I  should  address  them  in  one  of  the  dead 
languages,  their  entire  forgetfulness  of  which  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  miserable  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  their  acquisition  at  school.  The  ladies  were 
scrupulously  polite — indeed,  too  civil  by  half.  Among 
themselves  they  spoke  of  me  as  Dolly’s  governess,  and 
were  particularly  careful  to  address  me  as  Miss  Tilt. 
Even  the  unmanageable  Clara  ceased  to  call  me  by  my 
Christian  name,  except  when  we  were  by  ourselves, 
which  very  rarely  happened.  Dolly  alone  was  un¬ 
changed,  and  never  left  me  of  his  own  free  choice. 
He  also,  however,  contrived  to  offend  me  in  a  manner 
that  roused  my  worst  feelings. 

“  Miss  Tilt,”  he  said  to  me  one  day,  “  what  a  pity 
it  is  you  have  got  such  queer  names  !  Where  did  you 
pick  them  up  ?  ’ 
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“lam  not  aware,”  I  replied,  “  that  there  is  anything 
more  *  queer’  in  my  names  than  in  your  own.  In  any 
case,  they  were  ‘  picked  up’  at  the  baptismal  font,  and 
were  bestowed  upon  me  by  my  godfather  and  god¬ 
mother  when  they  took  upon  themselves  certain  obli¬ 
gations  which  they  never  intended  to  fulfil.” 

“  Ah,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  us,  you 
know !”  he  continued  with  unconscious  insolence. 

“  Adolphus  is  quite  an  aristocratic  Christian  name,  and 
is  therefore  the  right  thing,  you  know,  for  the  eldest 
son  of  a  baronet.  But  Anastasia — MarcelLi — who  ever 
heard  of  such  names  being  given  to  a  person  in  your 
class  of  life,  you  know  ?” 

These  words  filled  me  with  fury  instead  of  contempt. 

I  vowed  to  myself  that  I  would  have  my  revenge,  and 
make  the  silly  youth  rue  his  impertinence.  For  the 
moment  I  succeeded,  after  a  painful  effort,  in  curbing 
my  tongue,  though  I  could  not  prevent  my  voice  shaking, 
or  the  colour  forsaking  my  cheeks. 

“  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Gascoyne,  if  I  remind  you  that 
such  remarks  are  not  only  ungentlemanly  but  unmanly. 
As  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  I  am  the  social  equal 
of  any  woman  in  the  land,  and  under  any  circumstances 
I  am  entitled  to  respectful  treatment  from  every  man 
above  the  condition  of  a  boor.  If  I  am  to  be  exposed 
to  impertinence  under  your  father’s  roof,  I  shall  at  once 
return  to  my  own  home,  where  true  politeness  is  prac¬ 
tised  as  well  as  prated  about.” 

I  rose  from  my  seat  and  moved  towards  the  door, 
but  before  I  could  turn  the  handle  the  poor  youth  had 
flung  his  arm  round  my  waist,  and  with  gentle  violence 
'  detained  me. 

“  No,  no,  do  not  leave  me  !”  he  cried  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  “  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  INIiss  Tilt — dear 
Miss  Tilt.  What  should  I  ever  do  without  you  ?  The 
equal  of  any  woman  !  Yes,  I  should  think  so,  indeed  ! 
With  the  exception  of  my  dear  mother,  I  don’t  know 
any  woman  who  is  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  you.  I  am 
sure  I  wish  you  were  my  wife.  Can’t  it  be,  dear  Miss 
— dear  Anastasia  Marcella  ?  Think  of  it,  do.  There’s 
no  hurry,  you  know.  Take  your  own  time.  But 
wouldn’t  it  be  jolly  to  have  you  with  me  at  Oxford, 
helping  me  over  all  that  nasty  Latin  and  Greek  ?  You 
are  so  clever  I  am  sure  you  could  manage  it,  you  know, 
if  you  will.  Only — only — perhaps — we  had  better  not 
say  anything  about  it  to  any  one — just  now,  I  mean — 
only  just  now.  Of  course,  after  we  are  married  we 
can’t  be  unmarried,  you  know ;  and  papa  will  have  to 
give  his  consent,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  But  don’t 
j’ou  think  5’ourself  we  had  better  keep  our — our — our 
engagement  to  ourselves  for  the  present — quite  for  the 
present,  you  know  ?” 

The  victory  had  been  too  easily  won.  I  felt  ashamed 
of  my  conquest.  I  knew,  too,  that  I  was  taking  a 
despicable  advantage  of  his  imbecility.  I  was  betrajing 
the  confidence  placed  in  me  by  my  ever  kind  and  con¬ 
siderate  friend.  Lady  Gascoyne.  Neither  did  I  feel  at 
all  satisfied  in  my  owm  mind  that  the  affair  could  be  so 
easily  arranged  as  “  my  lover”  seemed  to  imagine. 
However,  as  he  had  ungallantly  remarked  there  was 
no  hurry,  I  resolved  to  temporise  and  watch  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  events.  Brushing  the  lanky  hair  off  his  fore¬ 


head  with  my  hand,  I  bent  my  head — for  he  was  con¬ 
siderably  the  shorter  of  the  two — and  slightly  touched 
it  with  my  lips. 

“  Let  there  be  no  engagement,”  I  said.  “  Let  us 
only  continue  to  be  good  friends.  By-and-by,  when 
you  are  older  and  have  seen  more  of  the  world,  if  you 
still  think  of  your  old  fellow-student,  you  will  find  that 
you  have  not  been  forgotten.” 

“  Oh,  very  well,  dear  Miss  Tilt.  Just  as  you  please. 
You  know  what  is  best  for  us.  When  you  think  it  is 
time  to  marry  just  say  so,  will  you,  and  I  can  be  ready 
in  half-an-hour.  I  dress  very  quickly,  you  know,  but 
ought  not  you  to  wear  orange-blossoms  and  a  lace  veil, 
and  have  bridesm.aids  and  a  cake,  and  all  that  ?  I  have 
got  plenty  of  money,  you  know.” 

“  All  in  good  time,”  I  answered  with  a  faint  smile, 
for  I  felt  sick  at  heart.  “  You  shall  have  plenty  of  time 
to  dress  yourself.  I  can  do  without  orange-blossoms, 

I  dare  say.  But  if  you  will  take  my  advice  you  will 
keep  your  own  counsel,  and  let  no  one,  not  even  your 
own  dear.mother,  guess  that  you  have  ever  spoken  to 
me  on  this  subject.” 

He  readily  promised  to  be  silent  and  obedient,  and 
do  exactly  what  I  advised  In  all  things.  The  poor 
goose  was  so  far  caught  and  secured. 

Whatever  was  disagreeable  in  my  position,  whatever 
was  contemptible  in  my  conduct,  was  forgotten  when 
Mrs.  Egerton  seated  herself  at  the  piano.  To  this  ac¬ 
complished  musician  I  was  indebted  for  the  revelation 
of  a  new  world.  Until  this,  my  first  visit  to  Oakley 
Park,  I  knew  not  the  meaning  of  harmony.  I  had 
learnt,  of  course,  to  extract  certain  sounds  from  the 
piano,  which  my  stepmother  called  “  tunes,”  but  it  had 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  etfects  were  quite  incom¬ 
mensurate  with  the  time  and  trouble  bestowed  upon  the 
power  of  producing  them.  My  sisters  and  myself  had 
been  instructed  by  an  elderly  lady  who  lived  in  our 
village  and  described  herself  as  a  “  decayed  gentle¬ 
woman,”  though  I  strongly  suspect  she  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  a  broken-down  governess,  who 
had  failed  in  the  task  of  imparting  her  superficial  attain¬ 
ments  to  the  unfortunate  damsels  that  had  fiillen  in  her 
way,  and  who  had  consequently  retired  into  the  country 
on  a  small  annuity,  the  origin  and  amount  of  which 
were  veiled  in  mystery,  a  “  great  personage”  being  in¬ 
distinctly  alluded  to  as  her  former  p.atron.  She  was  a 
worthy,  good  woman,  though  an  Indifferent  pianist;  and 
if  her  voice  were  sharp  and  her  frame  angular,  her 
temper  was  serene  and  imperturbable,  and  you  might 
make  a  dozen  false  notes  without  a  single  rebuke.  She 
had  one  invariable  system  which  was  applied  alike  to 
the  quick  and  the  slow,  the  clever  and  the  dull,  the 
talented  and  the  tasteless.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  had  mas¬ 
tered  the  notes,  and  stumbled  through  the  scales  for  a 
couple  of  months,  she  was  permitted  to  try  her  “  pren¬ 
tice  hand”  upon  “  Ah !  vous  diral-je."  A  simple, 
pathetic  air.  Miss  Filmer  would  apologetically  remark, 
but  associated  with  the  earliest,  the  purest,  the  most 
tender  sentiments  of  female  nature.  Here,  she  would 
say,  we  have  the  gentle,  loving  girl,  trembling  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  new  and  mysterious  emotion,  and  fleeing  to 
her  mother’s  arms  to  hide  her  burning  blushes  while 
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she  unfolds  her  tale  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  doubts  and 
misgivings,  of  confidence  and  trust.  The  dear  mother 
presses  the  sobbing  maiden  to  her  bosom,  speaks  to  her 
•words  of  sympathy  and  encouragement,  kisses  away 
her  tears,  and  brings  back  smiles  of  joy  and  gladness. 
A  touching  scene,  beautifully  depicted  by  the  skilful 
arrangement  of  a  few  tuneful  chords.  Thus  Miss 
Filmer.  And  while  her  pupils  thrumbed  every  imagin¬ 
able  discord  she  would  sit  placidly  smiling,  beating 
time  with  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  in  the  palm  of 
her  left,  and  occasionally  murmuring  in  low  accents,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  soft — 

“  Your  right  shoulder.  Miss  Maria,  is  not  quite  in  a 
line  with  your  left.  That  is  better — much  better — 
thank  you-u-u,  my  dear-,”  or  “Your  back  is  just  a 
leetle  too  rounded,  my  dear  Miss  Sarah.  That  is  better 
— very  much  better — thank  you-u-u,  my  dear or, 
“  Your  eyes  are  wandering  from  your  book.  Miss  Tilt. 
Think  only  of  the  music,  if  you  please.  Your  fingers  will 
find  the  right  notes  without  your  watching  them.  That 
is  better — very  much  better — thank  you-u-u,  my  dear.” 

When  they  had  mastered  the  pathos  of  “  the  French 
school,”  as  she  phrased  it,  her  pupils  were  promoted  to 
“  St.  Patrick’s  Day  in  the  Morning.”  The  lively  move¬ 
ments  of  this  popular  air,  they  were  told,  were  strik¬ 
ingly  characteristic  of  the  vivacious  temperament  of  the 
Hibernian  nation.  Paddy  jigs  through  life.  Behold  him 
flinging  about  his  arms  and  legs,  snapping  his  fingers, 
uttering  the  whoop  of  delight,  and  twirling  over  his 
head  his  sprig  o’  shillelagh.  Do  you  not  see  him,  in 
your  mind’s  eye,  young  ladies,  in  his  swallow-tail  coat, 
with  a  rose  in  the  only  button-hole  that  holds  together, 
his  crownless  hat  battered  in  at  the  sides,  his  knee- 
breeches  fresh  seated  with  the  crown  of  a  straw  hat,  his 
stockings  a  tesselated  pavement  of  darns,  his  mouth  con¬ 
formable  to  the  outward  configurations  of  the  “  pateeto” 
— that  was  Miss  Filmer’s  polite  pronunciation  of  “  the 
fruit.”  How  joyous,  how  natural,  how  primitive,  how 
entirely  unconventional,  this  abandonment  to  harmonious 
impulses  ! 

“  St.  Patrick’s  Day”  was  followed  by  fresh  torture  of 
the  scales ;  and  during  many  consecutive  lessons  the 
house  was  rendered  uninhabitable  as  we  sawed  through 
one  knot,  screwed  through  another,  jingled,  jangled, 
rattled,  and  thumped.  But  a  bright  reward  awaited 
our  virtue.  Miss  Filmer  appeared  with  a  new  piece  of 
music  in  her  hand,  rolled  up,  and  tied  with  a  piece  of 
blue  ribbon.  In  her  other  hand  she  carried,  as  usual, 
a  very  tiny  bandbox,  containing  a  portentous  head¬ 
dress  that  stuck  out  in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  bristled 
with  ends  of  ribbon,  generally  of  a  pinkish  hue.  Her 
first  care  was  to  take  off  her  bonnet  and  replace  it  with 
this  tower  of  Babel,  under  the  impression  that  it  put  us 
more  at  our  ease  to  be  in  the  company,  as  it  were,  of  a 
friend,  rather  than  of  a  teacher.  “  1  have  known  some 
pupils,”  she  would  say,  “  actually  smile  and  become 
quite  intimate  the  very  first  time  they  saw  me  lay  aside 
the  inhospitable  bonnet  and  assume  this  appanage  of  the 
domestic  hearth.”  The  music  being  unrolled,  there 
was  displayed  to  view  the  appalling  title  of  “  The 
Battle  of  Prague.”  “  Now,  my  dear  young  ladies,  you 
will  understand  why  I  have  kept  you  so  long  over  those 


cruel  scales.  This  piece  I  now  bring  you  demands  the 
most  brilliant  execution.  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing 
for  you  to  learn,  nothing  for  me  to  teach.  Here  you 
will  find  drawn  together  in  a  narrow  space  the  stormy 
and  tumultuous  passions  of  heroes  seeking  the  bubble 
reputation,  in  the  cannon’s  mouth;  the  softer  expres¬ 
sions  of  compassion  and  tearful  pity,  the  heartrending 
shrieks  and  groans  of  the  dying,  the  silent  horror  of  the 
dead,  the  exultant  shouts  of  the  conqueror,  the  wail  of 
the  widow,  the  prayer  for  mercy  of  the  vanquished, 
and — and — besides  all  that,  you  will  come  across  some 
very  striking  effects,  which  I  shall  have  great  pleasure 
in  pointing  out  to  you.”  That  dreadful  “  Battle  of 
Prague !’’  why  don’t  the  Peace  Society  have  it  played 
every  Sunday  in  Regent’s  Park,  and  every  day  every¬ 
where  else  ?  Din  that  well  into  people’s  ears,  and 
make  them  only  understand  that  that  is  what  war  means, 
and  every  barrack  in  Europe  would  be  as  still  as  the 
camp  of  the  Assyrians  after  the  Angel  of  Death  had 
spread  his  wings  on  the  blast.  The  soldiers  might  not  be 
all  dead,  but  they  would  certainly  be  all  fled,  and  peace 
and  plenty  would  cheer  both  the  urban  and  the  rural  swain. 

hlrs.  Eglinton’s  music  was  of  a  different  order.  I 
don’t  think  she  troubled  herself  about  schools  of  any 
kind,  whether  French,  English,  German,  or  Italian. 
She  played  out  of  the  abundance  of  harmony  that  was 
in  her.  Her  soul  passed  into  the  instrument.  As  you 
listened  to  her,  the  very  last  Idea  that  entered  your  head 
would  have  been  that  those  divine  sounds  proceeded 
from  a  certain  mechanical  arrangement  of  wood,  ivory, 
and  wire.  She  never  gave  herself  airs,  needed  no  press¬ 
ing,  and  would  play  whatever  she  was  asked.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  her,  from  the  simplest  ballad  airs  to  the 
most  elaborate  compositions  of  the  great  masters.  If 
left  to  herself,  she  would  have  sat  at  the  piano  half  the 
day,  and  was  oftentimes  so  rapt  in  the  melody 
that  seemed  to  flow  spontaneously  from  her  fingers 
that  she  became  utterly  unconscious  of  place,  person, 
and  time.  I  have  a  theory  that  you  may  know  a  true 
musician  from  the  way  she  seats  herself  at  the  piano. 
Whenever  you  see  any  fussiness  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  dress,  the  exact  position  of  the  music-stool,  the 
precise  degree  of  light,  and  the  general  preliminaries, 
you  may  be  quite  certain  that  you  are  going  to  witness 
an  exhibition  of  skill  attained  by  a  fair  modicum  of 
talent  developed  through  perseverance  and  industry ; 
but  the  divine  ajflatus  will  be  wanting.  You  will  have 
all  sorts  of  marvellous  effects,  but  never  a  single  touch 
of  inspiration.  You  will  be  astonished  by  mechanical 
results,  but  will  never  thrill  under  the  fascinating  spell 
of  genius.  To  compare  great  things  with  small,  a  mere 
pianist  is  nothing  more  than  a  well-trained  jockey,  while 
genuine  musician  is 

“  As  if  an  ungi-l  dropp’d  down  from  the  clouds 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 

And  witfh  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship.” 

The  first  time  I  heard  Mrs.  Egerton  life  seemed  sus¬ 
pended  ;  I  scarce  dared  to  breathe  ;  my  soul  died  away 
within  me.  Long  after  she  had  finished  I  sat  entranced, 
my  brain  still  vibrating  with  the  waves  of  harmony  that 
had  swept  over  it.  The  hum  of  voices  that  rose  directly 
afterwards  shocked  and  disgusted  me,  as  if  a  sacrilege 
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had  been  committed.  The  tears  stole  into  my  eyes,  and 
slowly  trickled  down  my  cheeks.  I  sat  with  my  hands 
clasped  and  my  head  bent  forward,  inconceivably  happy, 
inconceivably  miserable.  Mrs.  Egerton,  on  rising  from 
the  piano,  observed  a  vacant  place  on  the  sofa  on  which 
I  was  seated,  and  came  and  placed  herself  by  my  side. 
She  at  once  perceived  the  hysterical  condition  to  which 
I  was  reduced,  and  was  at  no  loss  to  account  for  it. 
Gently  unclasping  my  hands,  she  murmured,  in  a  low, 
sweet  voice — 

“  You  feel  music.  Miss  Tilt — the  others  only  praise 
it.  They  compliment  the  good-natured  performer  who 
has  been  making  a  noise,  and  encouraging  them  to  un¬ 
loosen  their  tongues  ;  but  you  worship  the  unseen,  the 
indescribable,  the  wondrous  mystery  of  harmony.  Do 
you  play  ?” 

Half-sobbing,  half-laughing,  I  replied — 

“  Oh,  yes  !  I  play  the  ‘  Battle  of  Prague,’  and  Miss 
Filmer  told  me  that  beyond  that  there  was  nothing.” 

“  Did  you  believe  her  ?” 

“  No,  I  did  not,”  I  answered,  with  greater  impetuosity 
than  was  becoming  in  such  well-bred  society.  “  I  could 
not  believe  that  music  meant  nothing  more  than  that 
conglomeration  of  noises.  Could  I  have  thought  that  I 
should  have  cried  over  the  time  I  had  wasted.  But 
until  now  I  never  knew,  I  never  dreamed,  of  such 
angelic  rapture.  I  could  listen  to  you  for  ever.” 

Mrs,  Egerton  smiled. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  are  an  enthusiast.  Miss  Tilt.  When 
are  you  at  liberty  ?  when  does  your  pupil  release  you  ?” 

These  questions  touched  me  to  the  quick.  It  was 
evident  that  I  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  guest,  but 
simply  as  a  governess.  My  own  observation  had 
already  told  me  as  much.  Still  it  was  galling  to  be 
reminded,  at  such  a  moment,  of  my  chains  and  servi¬ 
tude.  I  answered,  therefore,  somewhat  snappishly — 

“  I  am  always  at  liberty,  Mrs,  Egerton.  I  have  no 


pupil  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  am  here  as  Miss  Gas¬ 
coyne’s  friend,  and  as  such  I — I - ” 

“  Just  so  ;  you  help  her  brother,  and  I  really  don’t 
envy  you.  He  will  never  be  half  the  credit  to  you  that 
I  mean  you  shall  be  to  me.  My  lameness,  you  know, 
confines  me  a  willing  prisoner  to  the  house,  while  all 
these  gay  people  are  knocking  up  themselves  and  their 
horses  in  flying  about  the  neighbourhood.  Will  you 
come  to  me  to-morrow,  as  soon  as  you  have  dismissed 
the  heir-apparent  of  this  illustrious  house  ?” 

It  may  be  imagined  how  eagerly,  how  gratefully  I 
thanked  my  new  friend.  Poor  Dolly,  I  fear,  had  some 
reason  to  complain  of  inattention  and  impatience  on  the 
part  of  his  “  governess”  and  bride  elect,  but  Mrs. 
Egerton  could  only  testify  to  my  exact  punctuality  in 
joining  her  in  the  music-room.  Neither  could  she  fril 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  rapid  progress  I  made  under 
her  sympathetic  system  of  tuition.  Her  heart  was  so 
thoroughly  in  her  work  that  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  not  to  have  been  affected  by  her  earnestness, 
even  had  I  been  much  less  anxious  than  I  was  to  benefit 
by  her  instructions.  As  it  was,  I  devoted  myself  with 
passion  to  the  acquisition  of  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  music,  as  well  as  of  skill  in  instrumenta¬ 
tion,  and,  as  Mrs.  Egerton  was  in  some  degree  domi¬ 
ciled  at  Oakley  Park,  in  the  capacity  of  a  poor  relation, 
whose  talents  largely  contributed  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  constant  succession  of  guests,  I  attained  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  proficiency.  My  opportunities, 
indeed,  were  not  confined  to  this  my  first  visit.  When 
Dolly  returned  home  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term 
I  was  again  asked  to  read  with  him,  and  again  availed 
myself  of  my  good  fortune  in  having  interested  Mrs. 
Egerton  in  my  success  as  a  musician.  To  her  I  am 
indebted  for  what  has  proved  my  greatest  comfort  and 
consolation  through  life,  and  which,  for  many  a  year, 
was  my  bread-winner  and  chief  means  of  subsistence. 


SPECIALITY  OF  FRENCH  PERFUMES. 


The  Orizuma  Perfumery  of  L.  Legrand,  207,  Rue 
St.  Honore,  which  has  attained  such  high  favour 
among  ladies  of  fashion  who  are  ambitious  to  retain  the 
charms  of  youth  as  long  as  possible,  consists  of  several 
categories  : — 

Perfumed  toilet  fluids  for  lotions  and  baths  ; 

Soaps,  pomades,  cream  for  the  skin 
Dentifrices,  both  powders  and  elixirs. 

As  a  toilet  water,  there  is  nothing  that  will  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Oriza  Flowers,  so  delicately  fragrant 
is  the  perfume.  This  excellent  fluid  (having  rice  for  its 
basis)  refreshes  the  skin,  and  speedily  removes  redness 
and  pimples. 

The  Oriza  Aciduline  is  far  superior  to  all  the  toilet 
vinegars  offered  to  the  public. 

The  Oriza  Laite  is  a  perfect  lotion,  which  whitens 
and  gives  great  freshness  to  the  skin ;  its  base  being 
exclusively  vegetable,  it  is  extremely  effective  in  em¬ 
bellishing  the  complexion. 


The  Oriza  Cream,  known  by  the  name  of  Ninon  de 
I’Enclos,  is  the  preparation  by  which  that  celebrated 
beauty  of  times  long  past  was  indebted  for  the  marvellous 
duration  of  her  charms.  This  one  fact  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  virtues  of  this  magical  cream. 

To  preserve  the  whiteness  of  the  hands,  nothing  can 
be  more  effective  than  the  Pate  de  Noisettes,  which  has 
the  virtue  of  preserving  the  skin  from  the  roughness 
and  chaps  caused  by  cold,  as  well  as  from  the  inconve¬ 
niences  arising  from  exposure  to  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun. 

The  Oriza  Soap,  prepared  from  rice,  flowers,  and 
pure  vegetable  oil,  has  supplied  a  deficiency  in  perfumery. 
Its  unctuous  and  softening  composition  renders  it  prefer¬ 
able  to  all  others.  We  recommend  it  most  especially  as 
a  soap  for  the  nursery. 

The  Oriza  Fluid,  a  tonic  water,  most  effective  for 
removing  scurf,  and  the  Tonic  Pomatum  complete  this 
series  of  first-rate  cosmetics. 
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HEDGED  WITH  THORNS. 

A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  END. 

There  is  a  gavotte  of  Bach’s — that  called  “  a  la 
musette" — in  which  one  note  is  kept  down  during 
the  whole  movement;  and  the  effect  is  wonderfully 
harmonious  and  peculiar.  So  it  is  in  life :  one  note 
is  kept  down — we  may  guess  what  it  is — and  then  the 
whole  goes  well.  St.  Bernards  was  a  very  quiet  little 
watering-place,  and  the  summer  visitors  had  not  yet 
arrived.  We  had  plenty  of  solitary  strolls  by  the 
beach,  and  rambles  round  the  woody  hills.  Do  we 
know  what  is  the  faint  scent  of  the  violet — the  fine 
delicate  fragrance  that  it  breathes  out — without  knowing 
what  it  is  doing  ?  So  those  hours  seemed  to  be. 

“  You  are  getting  fat,  and  rosy,  and  well,  Weeno,” 
Cuthbert  used  to  say.  “  I  believe  now  you  will  live 
to  ninety.  You  are  a  regular  humbug.” 

Sometimes  I  almost  thought  he  was  right ;  it  was  so 
long  since  the  pain  had  been  with  me  that  perhaps  it 
might  stay  away  altogether.  But  one  evening  the  dull, 
heavy  blows  came  back,  and  again  they  stupefied  and 
blinded  me.  I  said  nothing  about  them  at  first — it 
seemed  such  a  pity  to  spoil  our  new  hopes,  to  blight 
the  fresh  roses  that  still  had  such  heavenly  dew  upon 
them.  But  before  another  month  had  gone  by,  all  dis¬ 
guises  had  to  be  thrown  aside,  and  I  had  to  submit  to 
lie  on  the  sofa  in  the  twilight  evenings,  and  watch  the 
waves  as  in  a  dream.  Cuthbert  was  not  always  there 
— he  had  his  work  to  do,  and  that  sometimes  took  him 
away  from  St.  Bernards.  A  very  learned  doctor — a 
member  of  half-a-dozen  scientific  societies — had  written 
a  profound  treatise  on  some  equally  profound  subject, 
and  this  was  now  being  carefully  revised  and  altered. 
Cuthbert  had  to  help  in  this  work,  to  overhaul  libraries 
and  rummage  out  distinguished  authorities  which  would 
look  well  in  a  foot-note,  or  in  the  very  lengthy 
appendix.  It  was  rather  hard  that  I  could  not  manage 
to  be  gay  and  bright  when  he  came  back — it  vexed  me 
that  I  was  so  worn  out  and  tired.  I  wondered  once  or 
twice  whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  I  should  be 
taken  away  soon — it  pained  me  so  much  to  see  him 
look  so  sad  and  then  turn  aside.  The  third  day  I 
asked  the  doctor  here  whether  he  could  tell  me  how 
long  I  had  to  live.  He  hesitated  and  stammered,  but  I 
begged  him  to  tell  the  truth,  and  at  last  he  said  that  he 
believed  it  was  a  question  of  weeks  or  months. 

“  How  many  months  ?” 

“  Well,  two — or  perhaps  one.” 

Perhaps  one !  And  it  is  just  five  since  that  May 
morning  at  St.  Bridgets.  It  must  be  so.  Well,  well ; 
and  yet  I  feel  so  much  better — hardly  anything  seemed 
to  be  the  matter  with  me  sometimes.  The  iron  hand  is 
lifted  off  and  I  breathe  freely. 

When  Cuthbert  came  in  we  sat  together  on  the  sota. 


It  is  in  the  window,  and  we  could  hear  the  tide  coming 
in,  and  the  plashing  of  the  waves  on  the  sandy  shore. 
I  leaned  against  him,  his  arm  was  round  me.  How 
near — how  very  near — we  were  to  each  other,  and  yet 
how  soon  would  the  strange  mystery  divide  us ! 

“  Cuthbert,  I  am  thinking  that,  on  the  whole,  per¬ 
haps  it  is  better  that  things  should  be  as  they  are. 
Don’t  sigh  that  long  sigh,  but  hear  me  talk.  I  feel  so 
chatty  to-night,  I  must  say  what  I  have  to  say.  You 
know  what  a  life  I  was  leading  before  you  came — or 
stay,  perhaps  you  don’t  quite  know  it.  I  will  tell  you. 
Every  day  I  came  down  to  breakfast,  and  ate  it  by  my¬ 
self,  reading  the  paper  all  the  time  just  as  you  would 
do  yourself.  Then  I  went  out  till  three,  or  four,  or 
sometimes  five  o’clock,  when  I  came  home  to  a  kind  of 
dinner-tea,  which  I  often  ate  standing.  In  fact,  I  was  a 
nomad — a  sort  of  bachelor-spinster — quite  unlike  the  or¬ 
dinary  run  of  young  ladies,  who  read  novels  and  fashion- 
books,  write  letters  to  their  friends,  and  come  down 
every  day  to  orthodox  meals  with  their  families.  I 
had  grown  into  my  life,  and  it  had  grown  into  me. 
I  had  become  accustomed  to  it.  My  own  ways  had 
become  a  second  nature  to  me.  I  don’t  know  how  I 
should  ever  have  been  tamed  in.  I  can’t  fancy  myself 
the  head  of  a  prim  household — ordering  about  a  maid, 
spying  into  corners  for  dust,  looking  after  the  cinders 
and  the  bones,  and  the  ends  of  candles,  which  that 
excellent  writer  of  the  two-hundred-a-year  book  advises 
so  strongly.  I  doubt  if  I  ever  should  have  been  able 
to  do  all  these  things  well,  and  then  I  should  have  been 
vexed  at  not  being  able  to  do  them.  Perhaps  in  the 
end  I  should  have  turned  out  a  spitfire,  a  slattern,  or 
a  scold.” 

“  Mein  Liebchen  !  You  give  yourself  hard  names.” 

“  Very  likely  I  should  have  deserved  them.  Then, 
too,  I  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  so  strong-minded.  If 
you  had  waited  for  two  or  three  years  more  you  don’t 
know  what  I  should  have  blossomed  into.  T  seemed  to 
be  getting  more  strength  every  day.  Sometimes  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  stand  quite  by  myself  without  anybody. 
My  life  was  making  me  strong.  I  am  sure  it  isn’t  in 
me  to  be  a  good  housewife.  You  might  as  well  set 
down  a  wild  girl  of  the  woods  to  work  with  a  needle 
and  thread.  I  should  only  have  made  you  uncomfortable 
and  unpleasant,  Cuthbert,  and  then  I  should  have  been 
\'^xed  at  myself.  Fretful  and  impatient  words  might 
have  come,  and  the  fair,  cloudless  blue  of  our  sky 
would  h.ive  been  blurred  and  dimmed.  Now  it  will 
always  remain  as  it  is — we  shall  never  have  had  any 
words.” 

“  I  don’t  think  we  should  have  had  many.” 

“  No ;  but  still  we  might  have  had  some.  I  have 
quite  persuaded  myself  now  about  all  this,  and  I  think 
it  is  better  as  it  is.  And  then  how  happy  we  have  been 
together — we  seem  to  have  looked  into  the  very  heart 
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of  joy.  To  know  that  you  were  true  would  have  been 
enough  ;  but  I  have  had  more — much  more  than  this. 
We  know  that  love  is  not  a  shadow — we  have  seen  its 
face,  we  can  tell  its  shape  ;  we  have  had  joy  enough  for 
several  people — enough  for  ever  so  many  lives.  And 
so,  as  I  lie  here,  listening  to  the  waves  and  looking  into 
the  borders  of  the  unknown  land,  that  is  not  quite  un¬ 
known,  I  cannot  feel  so  sorry  as  I  might  have  thought 
I  should  have  done.  Why  don’t  you  speak,  Cuthbert  ? 
Why  don’t  you  say  something  ?” 

“  What  would  you  have  me  say  ?  Would  you  have 
me  agree  with  you  ?  Did  I  want  you  to  turn  into  a 
second  Mrs.  Glasse,  or  Mrs.  Rundell,  or  Mrs.  Other- 
body  ?  No,  no,  Weeno.  You  have  built  up  a  very 
shaky  edifice  of  your  own.  And  do  you  feel  no  pang 
at  the  thought  of  parting — does  no  sword  go  through 
you  ?  Merciful  Lord !  why — why  can  we  not  be  spared 
this  ?” 

“  But  it  is  not  altogether  parting.  When  the  day  is 
fading,  as  it  is  fading  now  ;  when  work  is  over ;  when 
the  night-moths  have  come  out,  and  the  birds  are  at 
rest ;  when  the  hush  of  twilight  is  on  the  world — you 
will  feel  another  hush.  A  presence  will  surround  you  ; 
no  flutter  of  wings  will  part  the  air  ;  a  hand-clasp  will 
fall  on  yours.  No  voice  will  speak  aloud,  but  you  will 
know  who  is  there ;  and  I,  too,  will  know  how  it  is 
with  you,  and  whether  you  are  glad  or  sorry.” 

“That  is*  a  very  unsubstantial  sort  of  thing,  little 
Weeno.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  look  into  your  deep 
eyes,  as  I  do  now ;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  touch  your 
hair,  or  see  your  smile — the  smile  that  belongs  to  me 
alone.” 

“  But  you  will  feel  it  just  the  same.  If  you  fail  it 
will  be  there,  it  will  tell  you  not  to  lose  heart ;  and  if 
you  succeed,  as  something  tells  me  you  will  do  yet — if 
people  at  last  see  you  as  I  see  you,  and  acknowledge 
that  you  have  a  right  to  speak  to  them,  then  you  may  be 
sure  I  shall  stand  by,  and  rejoice  in  your  joy  more  than 
you  do  yourself.” 

He  sighed  wearily  and  made  no  answer. 

“  This  love  of  ours,  that  has  lasted  so  long,  it  will 
not  die  now.  It  will  go  on  binding  us  together,  you  to 
me  and  I  to  you,  though  people  may  call  us  living  or 
call  us  dead.  There  are  a  great  many  rooms  in  God’s 
House;  we  can’t  be  put  back,  we  must  be  put  forward, 
and  go  on,  and  on,  and  on  ;  and  surely  it  will  go  with 
us.  Already  I  feel  the  wings  of  my  soul.  I  look  to 
the  time  when  we  shall  meet,  and  you  will  hardly  know 
me,  I  shall  be  so  different.” 

“  I  like  you  as  you  are.  I  don’t  want  you  to  be 
different.” 

“  Ah !  that  is  because  you  don’t  know — only”wait. 
Cuthbert,  did  you  always  believe  in  me  ?  Because 
there  were  times  when  I  did  not  always  believe  in  you. 
Then  I  caught  hold  of  an  oar,  and  heard  a  voice.  I 
see,  I  hear  them  now,  and  I  know  it  cannot  be  anything 
else  but  well.” 

I  stopped — I  knew  I  was  not  very  clear  in  this  ex¬ 
planation.  My  tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth.  I  should  have  made  a  poor  figure  at 
a  class-meeting,  for  I  never  could  talk  easily  of  what 
was  nearest  to  me-,  and  yet  I  wanted  to  talk  so  much,  I 


wanted  to  tell  him  that  when  faith  in  him  had  seemed  a 
delusion,  and  love  a  mockery,  and  trust  a  rope  of  sand, 
I  had  looked  in,  and  had  seen  a  vision  of  the  unseen 
that  had  told  me  to  be  of  good  comfort.  When  I  saw 
it  now,  and  heard  I  had  to  go,  I  knew  it  must  be  all 
well. 

“  Cuthbert !”  No  answer.  “  Cuthbert,  are  you 
asleep  ?” 

“  No,  not  asleep,  only  thinking.” 

“  Thinking  about  Dr.  Dryasdust’s  folio  ?”  I  always 
call  him  Dryasdust.  “  Well,  you  must  leave  off  think¬ 
ing  about  Dr.  Dryasdust’s  folio.  In  that  drawer  over 
there  are  a  bundle  of  papers.  I  know  they  are  in  great 
confusion,  for  I  am  not  remarkable  for  tidiness,  though 
I  was  a  spinster  so  long.  Bring  them  here — I  want  to 
show  you  something.” 

He  brought  them,  and  a  large  armful  they  were. 
We  turned  them  over  together.  There  were  sketches 
and  designs,  coloured  and  uncoloured,  most  of  them 
daubed  and  spoiled.  There  were  endless  sheets  of 
MSS.,  some  of  which  had  once  been  carefully  folded 
up  and  had  seen  the  interior  of  many  an  editor’s  cabinet. 
Now  they  were  thrown  away  like  so  much  litter,  soiled, 
smeared,  and  blotted  with  mysterious  figures.  They 
were  the  records  of  many  high  hopes,  and  had  been 
the  silent  witnesses  of  many  a  bitter  disappointment. 
All  over  now,  that  page  of  my  life  seemed  to  be  very 
far  away.  It  was  some  time  before  I  found  what  I  was 
looking  for ;  at  last  I  came  to  it — it  was  a  half-sheet  of 
paper  folded  once.  Though  it  was  blotted,  and  the 
writing  was  hastily  scrawled,  it  was  comparatively  clean. 
It  had  never  been  through  the  post,  it  had  never  been 
returned  with  an  intimation  that  “  The  Editor  of  So-and- 
so  could  not  avail  himself  of  Miss  Routledge’s  kind 
offer  of  contributing  to  his  pcetical  department,  being 
already  overstocked.”  No,  I  had  never  thought  it 
worthy  of  running  even  this  chance.  I  gave  it  into  Cuth- 
bert’s  hand.  Though  the  evening  was  now  wearing  on, 
there  was  still  light  enough  left  to  decipher  the  words. 
I  knew  them  m3’self,  but  yet  I  looked  over  his  shoulder 
as  he  read  them.  The  window  was  open,  outside  the 
air  just  touched  the  green  tree-tops  with  a  touch  that 
was  half  a  whisper  and  half  a  kiss  ;  on  the  wet  sandy 
shore  the  waves  plashed  lazily,  and  the  dip  of  oars  now 
and  then  told  that  a  boat  was  passing  through  the  placid 
blue  water. 

This  was  what  we  read : — 

“  The  lif'hts  hiivo  prrown  so  dim,  0  Lord ! 

I  cannot  see  tlie  n  ay. 

By  stnl)hle  pierced,  my  worn  feet  now 
Sink  in  tlic  miry  clay. 

“  The  blast  that’s  strij)pi‘d  and  bared  the  trees 
Now  sweeps  along:  the  jjlain. 

The  cold  hath  made  the  darkness  strong:. 

And  beats  the  alriving  rain. 

“  One  fair  young  light  I  cherished  here, 

I  almost  thought  ’twas  mine ; 

Perhaps  these  tears  have  dimnwHl  my  eyes, 

1  cannot  see  it  shine. 

“  Why  do  I  seek  to  ]>ieree  tlie  gloom. 

And  look  around  al)out 
Lo  !  at  my  very  hand  is  hoi'e 
A  light  that’s  ne’er  put  out. 
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“  So  calm,  so  pure,  it  seemed  ns  if 
For  Sutiduys  ’twas  most  meet ; 

Xow  every  minute  need  1  it 
To  guide  my  stumi)ling  fevt. 

“  Now  when  I  stretch  my  lonely  arms 
I  seem  no  more  alone ; 

Dear  Lord !  Thy  light  hath  filled  my  soul. 

And  made  itself  my  own.” 

At  first  neither  of  us  spoke.  It  seemed  as  if  these 
lines  could  hardly  have  been  written  by  me,  and  yet  I 
remembered  distinctly  all  about  them.  It  was  a  dull, 
foggy  day,  and  everything  around  looked  foggy.  Cuth- 
bert  seemed  so  far  away  that  I  could  not  see  him  at  all, 
and  to  trust  him  looked  worse  than  folly.  Then  I  was 
as  the  lonely  wanderer  outside  the  window  in  the  dark 
and  cold;  now  I  was  as  those  who  sit  round  the  warm 
fire,  while  the  storm  and  wind  touch  them  not.  After 
all,  it  is  well  to  know  the  experience  of  both. 

Cuthbert  read  them  over  again,  and  then  he  laid 
them  down. 

“  I  see  it  all  now,”  he  sighed — “  now,  when  it  is  loo 
late.  Things  ought  to  have  been  different.  I  ought 
not  to  have  left  you  in  suspense,  I  ought  to  have  told 
5'ou  all ;  and  yet  it  seemed  better  not  to  fetter  or  to  tie 
you  down.  In  my  own  anxiety  to  do  what  was  for  the 
best — I — I  did - ” 

“  I  will  put  my  hand  on  your  mouth  if  you  say  any¬ 
thing  more.  It  has  all  turned  out  very  well.  ‘  Pain 
that  is  past,  is  not.’  It  was  very  good  for  me  some¬ 
times  to  feel  that  I  was  without  you — nothing  could,  in 
fact,  have  been  better.  I  didn’t  show  you  those  lines 
to  rub  up  old  sores,  but  just  to  make  you  see  why  it  is 
that  I  am  not  quite  so  sorry  about  going  away  as  I  might 
have  been.” 

On  the  whole  I  loved  that  evening,  and  we  have  had 
many  more  such.  It  is  almost  pleasant  to  glide  out  of 
what  men  call  life  in  this  way.  What  is  Death — this 
grim,  ghastly  figure  that  I  see  sometimes  against  the 
wall  ?  He  draws  me  closer  and  closer  to  him  every 
day,  but  even  when  I  feel  his  chilly  fingers  I  am  not 
afraid.  I  have  even  a  kind  of  pity  for  him  because  he 
has  so  few  friends.  Some  people,  far  better  than  I  am, 
seem  to  have  a  sort  of  shrinking  from  him.  I  used  to 
think  it  was  because  they  knew  him  better  than  I  did, 
and  even  now  they  may  have  excellent  reasons  for  their 
dislike,  but  for  myself  I  can  have  no  horror  of  him — no 
horror  of  him,  though  he  is  “  the  shadow  feared  of 
men,  the  phantom  of  grisly  bone,  the  blind  fury  with 
the  abhorred  shears  that  cuts  the  thin-spun  life.” 
He  cannot  cut  the  real  life  that  soars  upwards  and 
onwards.  I  feel  that  I  am  going  to  penetrate  a  great 
mystery,  and  I  fold  my  hands,  and  am  silent.  When  I 
was  a  child  I  used  to  read  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  It  had  a  small  black  grease-stained 
cover.  I  studied  it  with  a  kind  of  reverence.  The 
part  I  liked  the  best  was  the  last  few  pages  of  Chris¬ 
tian’s  journey,  where  the  pilgrims  have  passed  the 
enchanted  ground,  and  the  Land  of  Beulah,  and  dip 
their  feet  in  the  cold  water  of  the  river.  As  I  lie  here 
listening  to  the  plashing  of  the  foaming  waves  outside, 
they  seem  to  me  like  the  ripple  of  the  river  through  which 
I  have  to  go,  and  I  fear  it  no?.  Some  of  the  visions 
that  came  to  me  those  Sunday  evenings  come  to  me 


now.  Again  I  see  the  shining  ones,  again  I  hear  the 
trumpets,  again  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Master’s  face. 
As  I  looked  into  the  clear  blue  sky  to-day,  the  message 
that  seemed  to  come  to  me  was,  “  The  days  of  thy 
mourning  are  ended.”  I  felt  the  warm  summer  air 
around  me  as  it  rang  in  my  ears.  My  mourning — what 
is  it  ?  It  seems  as  if  I  had  hardly  had  any,  it  is  so 
swallowed  up  in  joy — joy  too  that  is  only  begun,  not 
finished.  I  have  just  read  over  this  book.  I  began 
it,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  was  doing.  I  end  it, 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  have  done.  I  am  not  sorry 
that  I  have  told  myself  the  story  of  my  own  life.  Let 
it  be  ,  let  it  be.  I  have  stumbled,  but  I  have  not  fallen. 
I  have  wandered,  but  I  have  not  lost  my  way.  Are 
there  any  stumblers  like  me  ?  Keep  them,  O  Lord  ; 
teach  them  that  the  highest  right  is  the  right  for  them ! 

I  have  nearly  done  now.  The  sun  has  just  gone 
down  in  a  nest  of  rosy  clouds,  the  birds  have  stopped 
chirping,  and  the  waves  seem  as  if  they  were  in  a  sort 
of  doze,  ringing  in  their  sleep.  Cuthbert  will  be  home 
soon.  As  for  me,  I  feel  almost  well,  but  my  eyes  are 
getting  so  dim  that  I  don’t  think  I  can  see  to  write  any 
mote  to-day. 

Weeno  never  wrote  again.  That  bright  September  sun 
rose  for  her  no  more.  That  evening  she  appeared  to  be 
better  than  she  had  been.  Cuthbert  came  home.  She 
had  tea,  and  as  she  lay  in  her  usual  place  on  the  sofa 
by  the  window  she  fell  asleep.  The  doze  lasted  more 
than  half-an-hour,  and  when  she  woke  up  it  was  with  a 
smile. 

“  I  have  been  dreaming — such  a  pleasant  dream — 
about  cowslips.” 

“  Cowslips,  dear  Weeno — what  about  them  ?” 

“  I  thought  I  was  a  child  again  at  Kilcompton.  I 
was  going  home  without  any  cowslips,  and  then  I  found 
such  a  quantity.  So  it  is  now.  God  is  not  letting  me 
go  away  without  some  cowslips.  You  are  my  cow¬ 
slips,  Cuthbert.” 

There  was  a  pause.  The  room  was  still.  The 
mignonette-scented  breeze  came  through  the  open  win¬ 
dow  ;  it  lifted  the  loose  brown  hair  from  Weeno’s  face, 
and  stirred  the  soft  curls  that  lay  on  Cuthbert’s  shoulder. 
A  strange  hush  seemed  to  be  in  the  air. 

“Hark!”  she  cried,  lifting  herself  up  suddenly. 
“  Hark!  I  hear  something.  It  is  the  joy  bells  ;  let  us 
hear  them  together.  Come,  dear  Cuthbert,  they  are 
ringing  me  in.” 

Now  near,  now  far,  now  near  again.  The  sound  of 
the  eight  bells  came  through  the  soft  evening  air  in  a 
joyful  triumphant  burst.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  seven,  eight — one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight — one,  two,  three,  four — five  six,  seven,  eight ; 
then  lower  you  could  hear  the  sea-whispers,  then  loud 
and  full  again.  After  a  while  the  ringers  seemed  to  be 
getting  tired  ;  the  peal  became  slower — one — two — 
three — four.  At  last  one  or  tw'o  single  strokes  came 
out  slowly,  and  at  intervals.  Weeno’s  eyes  closed  ;  she 
sighed  ;  her  arms  fell  down  heavily. 

“  Weeno,  my  love,  my  little  love,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Speak  ;  look  up  ;  say  something,  for  mercy’s  sake  say 
something.” 
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But  no  answer  came  from  those  closed  lips. 

He  laid  her  down,  he  rang  the  bell,  he  cried  for  help, 
for  the  doctor,  he  dashed  water  over  the  inanimate  face, 
but  all  in  vain.  The  spectators  looked  at  one  another 
helplessly,  and  said  nothing. 

“  She  can’t  be  dead,”  he  cried  ;  “  I  know  she  can’t. 
She  couldn’t  die  like  that.  Weeno,  my  love  and  he 
pressed  his  burning  cheek  against  her  cold  one,  and 
breathed  his  warm  breath  into  her  pale  lips.  “  Look 
up.  Speak  to  me  just  for  once.” 

There  was  a  slight,  a  very  slight  movement.  The 
tide  of  life  just  out  seemed  to  hesitate,  to  return.  The 
lids  of  the  brown  eyes  trembled  and  half-unclosed  ;  a 
smile  even  quivered  about  the  small  reviving  lips  as  they 
parted  to  whisper  a  few  disjointed  words. 

“  I — I  used  to — think — that  if — I  am  dying — your 
voice  would  bring  me  back — again.  Go  and  see 
—  Bessie  Bourke.  She  is  worse  off  than  —  ever  I 
•viras — Cuthbert — my  Cuthbert — my  own — own  love.” 


Then  more  faintly  still — “  I — think — I  see — some¬ 
thing.” 

The  deep  eyes  closed  again.  She  did  indeed  see 
something — something  more  than  any  one  else  could  see. 
It  was  all  over  now  for  certainty.  It  was  no  use  to 
take  the  little  hands  that  had  once  been  hers  and  press 
them  tight.  No  use  to  kiss  the  closed  eyes  and  the 
shut  lips.  She  would  wake  no  more  in  this  world  to 
the  outward  sight. 

All  that  had  to  be  done  now  was  what  most  of  us 
have  to  do  some  time  or  other  for  our  friends — what  the 
disciples  did  for  John  the  Baptist — take  up  the  body  and 
bury  it.  A  country  graveyard  seemed  to  suit  her  best, 
and  in  one  she,  or  what  was  called  she,  was  laid.  The 
larks  soar  and  sing  there  in  spring  and  summer,  and  the 
red-breasted  robins  hop  among  the  laurels  in  dark 
December.  There  children  string  daisy-chains,  and 
there  purple  and  yellow  crocuses  look  up  at  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  year. 


HOMES  ABROAD. 

A  SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND  BELGIII.M. 


All  households,  English  and  foreign,  may  be  classed 
under  one  of  the  three  following  heads  : — 

1st.  Orderly  and  clean. 

2nd.  Clean,  but  not  orderly. 

3rd.  Dirty. 

We  have  found  the  first  among  the  poorest,  and  the 
third  among  the  richest. 

By  far  the  largest  number  come  under  the  second 
head.  The  number  of  women  who  are  clean  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  (as  far  as  household  matters  are  concerned, 
bien  entendu)  is  greater  than  that  of  women  who  are 
clean  and  agreeable.  Of  women  whose  households 
come  under  the  third  category  there  are  happily  few. 
Thar  is  why  we  hear  so  much  about  them  when  per¬ 
chance  we  encounter  them. 

Generally,  when  the  world  has  said  of  any  woman 
that  “  she  is  strong-minded,”  we  have  been  prepared  to 
hear  of  an  ill-kept  house  and  neglected  children.  Satire 
has  been  heaped  upon  women  who  have  any  pretensions 
to  understand  anything  going  on  in  the  world  outside 
their  homes.  This  satire  has  always  taken  the  shape  of 
pictures  (sometimes  clever,  sometimes  not)  of  untidy 
houses  and  uncomfortable  inhabitants. 

The  facts,  as  far  as  our  own  experience  goes — and  it 
extends  over  many  households,  English,  French,  and 
German — are  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  When  we 
have  heard  a  woman  described  as  “  clever”  in  England, 
as  a  maitresse  femme  in  France,  we  have  invariably  had 
to  admire  the  orderly-going  of  her  household,  and  the 
comfort  of  those  happy  mortals  who  called  it  home. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  woman  who  does 
not  take  an  interest  in  politics,  for  instance,  can  be  a 
good  manager ;  but  we  do  say  that  the  same  qualities 
that  would  make  a  woman  care  for  politics  are  essential 
in  the  management  of  a  house. 

“  There  is  nothing  in  household  management  worth 


making  a  fuss  about,”  a  clever  Frenchwoman  said  to 
us  once.  What  did  she  mean  ?  That  there  was  nothing 
worth  attending  to  personally,  or  that  there  was  any 
detail  too  insignificant  for  her  notice  ?  Just  the  opposite. 
She  was  a  woman  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  estab¬ 
lishment,  a  chateau.  A  family  and  five  servants  called 
her  mistress.  Yet  she  knew  exactly  how  much  vinegar 
the  cook  ought  to  put  into  the  water  that  boiled  the 
turbot,  and  the  exact  quantity  of  beeswax  Jean  would 
want  for  the  floors. 

Her  servants  were  never  at  a  standstill  for  orders, 
and  yet  she  never  made  a  fuss. 

This  woman  studied  household  management  as  all 
women  ought  to  study  it  who  have,  or  are  likely  to 
have,  households  to  manage. 

Jean  Paul’s  Lenette  is  the  type  of  the  second  order  of 
housewives — she,  “  the  chambers  of  whose  brain  were 
already  so  crammed,  and  satiated,  and  stuffed  to  the 
very  skin  with  lace,  caps,  shirts,  saucepans,  and  frying- 
pans.”  Her  husband  could  never  banish  from  his  re¬ 
membrance  that  once,  when  she  was  quite  touched, 
and  listening  to  his  cabinet  discourse  upon  death  and 
eternity,  she  looked  at  him  thoughtfully,  but  towards 
his  feet,  and  at  length  said,  “  Don’t  put  on  the  left 
stocking  to-morrow — I  must  first  darn  it.” 

This  good  Lenette,  “  who  was  a  living  washing- 
machine  and  scouring-mill,  and  in  whose  eyes  the 
washing-bill  and  bill  of  fare  partook  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  a  confessor’s  certificate,  she  turned  the  poor 
author’s  sitting-room  into  an  English  man-of-war  by 
daily  floodings  ;  and  she  ivould  stamp  upon  the  bellows 
and  rattling  stops,  and  make  a  noise  behind  the  author’s 
back,  just  in  the  morning  hour,  which  for  him  had  two 
kinds  of  gold  in  its  mouth — that  of  the  golden  age  and 
metallic  gold.” 

Let  the  cleverest  man  attempt  to  read  to  a  party  of 
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these  meritorious  washers  and  cleaners.  Before  he  has 
finished  the  first  paragraph  one  of  them  will  ask  him 
for  the  scissors. 

We  need  say  nothing  of  the  third  order  of  house¬ 
wives  ;  they  are  above  teaching  and  beneath  contempt. 

But  our  immediate  object  here  is  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  French  households  are  managed,  if 
happily  thereby  Englishwomen  may  find  something  for 
their  use  and  benefit. 

“  Begin  at  the  top,”  the  drawing-masters  say.  So, 
in  our  picture  of  French  homes,  we  will  begin  at  the  top. 
Out  of  the  busy,  bright,  and  noisy  Paris  boulevard,  or 
street,  we  enter  through  a  large  doorway  marked  with 
the  number  of  the  house.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  hall, 
with  a  wide  staircase,  and  a  room  at  the  foot  half  glass. 
The  door  of  this  room  is  open.  It  is  the  porter’s  lodge, 
or  loge  du  coiichrge.  We  inquire,  “  Is  Madame  Y.  at 
home?”  The  question  is  answered,  “  Oi/i,  madame,  au 
sixienie.” 

It  is  a  long  way  up.  On  the  first  landing  we  find 
ourselves  opposite  an  imposing-looking  hall-door,  with 
bell,  knocker,  and  brass  plate.  On  the  plate  is  a  man’s 
name  with  “  Eti/de  de  Notaire''  (solicitor’s  office).  On 
the  second  floor,  same  door  with  no  name.  Third 
landing,  same  door,  only  smaller. 

We  have  to  stop  to  rest  before  arriving  at  our  des¬ 
tination.  We  ring  the  bell  at  a  door  the  counterpart  of 
the  one  on  the  first  floor,  but  about  three  feet  lower. 
It  is  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Madame  Y.  is  never 
chez  elle  before  one. 

The  door  is  opened  by  Madame  Y.  herself,  without 
embarrassment.  Our  arrival  is  greeted  with  exquisite 
French  courtesy,  and  we  enter  an  ante-chamber  covered 
with  oilcloth,  into  which  three  doors  open.  The  ante¬ 
chamber  is  furnished  with  chairs,  a  hat  and  coat  rail, 
two  pretty  boxes  for  wood,  and  an  umbrella-stand. 

Madame  throws  open  the  door  to  the  left  and  we  are 
in  a  pretty  drawing-room,  about  sixteen  feet  by  twelve. 
It  looks  on  to  the  boulevard.  The  floor  is  of  polished 
oak.  There  are  two  large  squares  of  bright-coloured 
carpet.  All  the  chairs  are  yrtw/c/r/Vj  — that  is,  they  are 
easy.  No  two  are  alike  in  shape.  They  are  covered 
with  maroon  velvet;  a  strip  of  tapestry  ornaments  some 
of  them.  There  are  three  small  tables  of  elegant 
shapes,  books,  work.  Sec.  The  curtains  are  chintz, 
with  a  pattern  the  colour  of  the  chairs.  Pretty  muslin 
curtains  fall  entirely  over  the  window,  and  are  drawn 
back  when  required  by  cords.  No  blinds,  but  outside 
shutters. 

The  fireplace  is  an  open  one,  made  with  portable 
bars  for  either  wood  or  coal.  From  the  mantel-shelf 
hangs  rich  tapestry,  and  the  board  of  the  same  velvet 
as  the  chairs  shows  up  to  advantage  the  green  marble 
clock  and  two  ornaments  to  match. 

The  room  is  spotlessly  clean,  and  yet  looks  inhabited. 
Two  of  the  chairs  have  chintz  covers  to  match  the  cur¬ 
tains.  One  is  drawn  up  before  a  work-table,  the  other 
before  a  reading-table  and  desk  combined. 

“We  always  sit  here  in  summer,  imn  marl  et  mol," 
said  the  graceful  little  Frenchwoman.  “  But  in  the 
winter  I  roll  these  two  chairs  and  tables  into  the  salk-a- 
tnanger  (or  dining-room).  There  is  a  stove  there,  and 
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we  cannot  afford  the  fuel  it  would  take  to  keep  this 
room  warm  enough  to  be  pleasant.  It  is  very  useful  in 
the  winter  for  callers,  and  when  I  have  du  mondt  I  pre¬ 
pare  a  large  fire.  Te/wz-vdr  les  autres  pieces," 

Accepting  the  invitation  we  passed  from  the  salon 
through  another  door  into  madame’s  chamhre-'U-coiicher. 

It  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  salon,  and  looks  also 
on  the  boulevard. 

As  usual  in  a  French  bedroom,  there  are  no  signs  of 
washing  apparatus,  &c.  The  bed  is  of  mahogany, 
against  the  wall,  with  French  curtains  of  the  same  chintz 
as  the  drawing-room,  same  curtains  to  the  windows. 
The  bed  is  placed  upon  wooden  rollers,  along  which 
the  casters  run  easily,  without  marking  the  floor.  This 
floor  is  polished  like  those  of  the  drawing  and  dining 
rooms.  By  the  side  of  the  bed  is  a  carpet  like  a  large 
English  hearthrug,  called  a  descente-de-lit. 

A  little  mahogany  piece  of  furniture,  half  table, 
half  cupboard,  with  a  dark  marble  top,  containing 
the  vase-de-nuit.  See.,  stood  at  the  top  of  the  rug,  near 
the  pillow.  On  it  a  silver  candlestick  with  wax  candle. 

Another  piece  of  furniture,  looking  like  a  table  cup¬ 
board,  when  opened  showed  all  the  materials  for  wash¬ 
ing.  In  the  lid  a  mirror.  The  inside  lined  with  white 
marble. 

A  large  wardrobe,  and  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  chairs 
completed  the  furniture  of  this  pretty  bedroom.  Every¬ 
thing  was  clean.  The  windows  were  open,  and  there 
was  a  noiseless  clock  on  the  chimney-piece. 

We  went  by  another  door  from  this  room  into  the 
dining  room,  which  had  another  door  opening  into  the 
antechamber. 

All  the  centre  of  the  dining-room  was  covered  with 
cocoa-nut  matting.  The  table  was  mahogany  with 
several  leaves,  but  the  leaves  were  deal.  We  should 
not  have  known  this ;  but  madame  took  off  a  pretty 
cloth  to  show  us. 

“  It  made  an  immense  difference  in  the  price,”  she 
said,  “  and  we  seldom  want  the  leaves.  We  cannot 
afford  to  keep  much  company.” 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  a  pretty  white  porce¬ 
lain  stove. 

“  This  stove  does  not  burn  a  quarter  the  fuel  that 
drawing-room  grate  consumes.  I  call  it  my  ‘  poor 
man’s  friend.’  It  makes  us  warm  and  costs  us  little,” 
said  madame. 

The  dining-room  chairs  had  cane  seats. 

“  When  I  was  first  married  I  looked  longingly  on 
some  leather-covered  chairs  ;  but  I  looked  again  into 
our  purse,  and  decided  that  we  could  not  afford  them. 
I  am  glad  now,  for  we  only  use  these  chairs  for  the 
table.  The  money  the  others  would  have  cost  us  is 
still  in  the  bank,  only  to  be  used  for  an  emergency.” 

Madame  smiled  at  the  “  emergency,”  so  did  we,  and 
both  thought  it  not  very  far  off.  A  little  garment  (not 
like  Becky  Sharpe’s,  without  its  fellows)  had  lain  upon 
madame’s  work-table. 

“  Now  I  must  show  you  my  kitchen.  The  corridor 
is  rather  dark,  but  there  is  nothing  to  fall  over.” 

In  the  corridor  were  the  doors  of  closets,  china 
pantry,  &c.  At  the  end  was  the  kitchen.  The  first 
thing  that  attracted  our  attention  was  the  hatterie  de 
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cttiV/w,  a  bright  array  of  saucepans,  stew-pans,  fish-pans, 
frying-pans,  &c.,  all  neatly  arranged  on  one  wall.  They 
were  bright  enough  to  satisfy  even  Lenette. 

There  was  an  open  fireplace,  in  which  was  wood 
burning.  In  front  of  this  fire  was  an  earthern  pot — 
the  famous  pot-au-feu. 

“  I  only  make  a  fire  here  twice  a  week  for  the 
pot-au-feu.  For  all  other  cooking  purposes  I  use  this 
stove.” 

The  stove  in  question  was  a  sort  ol  porcelain  table, 
with  three  little  grates  let  into  the  side.  Underneath 
was  a  pan  of  charcoal. 

“  Shall  I  cook  an  omelette  and  so  show  you  how  I 
manage  ?” 

We  eagerly  accepted  madame’s  offer.  She  took  two 
or  three  little  pieces  of  charcoal  out  of  the  pan,  with 
a  little  pair  of  tongs  kept  on  purpose.  These  she 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  table,  on  one  of  the  three 
little  gratings  there.  She  then  pulled  up  a  little  door  in 
the  side,  corresponding  to  the  grating  on  the  top.  She 
applied  a  lighted  match  to  the  charcoal,  which  imme¬ 
diately  caught  fire ;  when  it  was  in  a  red  glow  she 
lowered  the  door,  took  down  from  the  shelf  an  omelette 
pan,  beat  up  her  eggs,  &c.,  greased  the  pan,  placed  it 
on  the  fire,  and  made  the  omelette  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

When, the  omelette  was  done  she  placed  it  on  the 
dish,  which  had  been  warming  at  the  same  fire,  and  put 
down  the  lid,  whereupon  the  fire  went  out. 

“  There,  you  see,  that  omelette  only  cost  about  one 
penny  in  firing.  I  have  no  need  to  keep  up  a  fire  when 
I  want  to  cook  anything.  That  charred  charcoal  will 
do  again,  and  nothing  is  wasted,”  said  madame,  as  she 
placed  the  pan  on  a  washing-rack  and  washed  her  hands. 

“  Now  let  us  see  if  the  omelette  is  good.” 

Very  good  it  was  ;  madame  had  made  it  in  a  silk 
dress,  with  no  more  trouble  or  danger  to  the  dress  than 
making  the  little  garment  aforesaid. 

Verily  the  French  in  these  things  manage  better  than 
we  do. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  Englishwoman,  with 
the  same  income,  to  get  so  many  little  luxuries  for  her 
husband. 

Madame  Z.  kept  no  servant.  We  asked  her  if  she 
would  tell  us  exactly  how  she  managed. 

“  Bien  volontiersl  I  have  a  man  once  a  week  to  do 
my  floors.  He  comes  armed  with  brushes  and  beeswax. 
The  brushes  have  a  strap  for  the  foot,  and  the  wax  is 
fixed  into  a  long  stick.  With  these  he  perfectly  polishes 
my  floors,  using  his  feet  to  brush  and  his  hands  to  wax. 
That  is  all  the  help  I  have.” 

“  Would  you  mind  telling  me  exactly  how  you  pass 
your  time  ?  To-day,  for  instance.” 

“  At  seven  o’clock  my  husband  goes  into  the  dining¬ 
room  and  lights  the  fire  that  I  have  put  ready  the  day 
before,  and  which  warms  us  the  water  for  dressing,  &c. 
I  get  up  at  half-past,  wash  and  dress,  and  put  on  a 
feigmtr,  flannel  in  winter,  cotton  in  summer.  Then 
monsieur  gets  up,  and  while  he  is  dressing  for  the  day, 


I  make  some  coffee  or  chocolate  with  toast.  This  we 
eat  merrily  together,  and  then  I  give  the  finishing 
touches  to  monsieur’s  toilette  and  start  him  off.” 

“  And  then  ?” 

“  Then  I  clean  my  drawing-room,  sweeping  and 
dusting.  Then  the  dining-room.  By  the  time  I  have 
done  my  bedroom  is  sufficiently  aired,  I  make  the  bed, 
do  the  room,  close  the  windows,  and  go  into  the  kitchen 
to  get  breakfast  for  my  seigneur  et  maitre.  After  all  is 
ready  I  have  just  time  to  do  my  hair  and  change  my 
dress  before  twelve,  when  he  comes  in  to  breakfast.” 

“  What  do  you  get  for  breakfast  ?” 

“  Either  an  omelette  and  cold  meat,  with  fruit  for 
dessert,  or  I  warm  the  meat  in  a  sauce  piquaute  or  some 
other  way.” 

“  What  do  you  do  after  monsieur  is  gone  ?” 

“  I  clear  away  and  wash  up.  You  see  I  have  a  nice 
little  washing  apparatus  on  purpose.  After  that  I  go 
out,  or  see  callers,  or  work,  as  the  case  may  be,  till 
dinner.  To-day,  you  see,  I  have  put  the  pot-au-feu.  I 
have  only  to  lay  the  cloth  and  cook  these  kidney- 
beans.” 

“  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  these  rooms  ?” 

“  Six  hundred  francs  (twenty-four  pounds).  That 
includes  all  taxes — the  landlord  pays  them.  It  is  very 
high  ;  but  the  rooms  below  are  a  thousand  francs,  and 
the  rent  lessens  every  story.  On  the  third  floor  they 
pay  two  thousand  francs.” 

We  took  leave  of  madame  with  many  thanks.  Next 
month  we  purpose  going  to  a  lower  story.  We  intend 
also  making  lists  of  the  cost  of  living,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers,  before  we  have  done  with  French 
homes. 

Madame  Z.  has  promised  to  make  us  a  list,  giving 
the  prices  she  pays  for  fuel,  food,  and  furniture.  This 
we  hope  to  give  to  our  readers  with  others  furnished  by 
Frenchwomen,  no  worthier,  but  in  a  better  position. 
Several  things  struck  us  during  the  time  we  passed  with 
Madame  Z. — the  utter  want  of  pretension  or  of  effort 
to  keep  up  appearances  ;  the  readiness  with  which  she 
acknowledged  her  want  of  m<*ans  ;  her  perfectly  lady¬ 
like  manner,  and  the  absence  of  any  mauvaise  honte  about 
keeping  no  servant. 

We  remember  an  Englishwoman,  the  wife  of  a  clerk 
in  about  the  same  position  as  M.  Z.  She,  too,  kept  no 
servant,  but  was  so  ashamed  of  not  doing  so  that  she 
kept  a  bonnet  and  shawl  downstairs,  which  she  put  on 
to  open  the  door  in  answer  to  the  bell.  Whereupon 
she  would  declare  that  she  was  just  going  out. 

O  that  Englishwomen  would  care  less  about  Mrs. 
Grundy,  and  more  about  living  within  their  means  ! 

Was  it  possible  to  feel  less  respect  for  little  Madame 
Z.  because  she  could  not  afford  a  servant  ?  Had  she 
proved  by  her  manner  and  conversation  that  she  was  no 
lady,  the  respect  would  not  be  there ;  but  that  would 
be  owing  to  fault,  not  to  circumstance. 

We  say  “  circumstance,”  for  it  is  no  misfortune  to 
have  to  work.  The  only  misfortune  is  inability  or 
laziness. 
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THE  GOATHERD  OF  LORRAINE. 

PART  IV. 


Before  day  the  voice  of  Jeanne  was  heard,  calling 
her  companions. 

“  Come,  Messire  Jean  de  Metz,  Messire  Bertrand  de 
Poulengy,”  said  she,  “  it  is  time  to  set  foot  in  stirrup, 
that  we  may  go  where  God  sends  us.” 

The  gentlemen  shook  themselves  and  rose.  After  a 
prayer,  offered  up  aloud  by  the  young  peasant,  the 
horses  were  bridled,  and  they  were  led  out  under  the 
porch,  where  they  all  mounted. 

Day  was  beginning  to  break,  and  Jeanne  noticed  that 
the  messenger  and  Exaudi  Nos  kept  close  to  her.  She 
shivered  as  if  the  sight  of  them  had  suddenly  recalled 
something  to  her  memory,  and  calling  to  Jean  de 
Metz — 

“  Can  you  tell  me,  messire,  why  those  two  ill-favoured 
churls  keep  on  my  right  and  on  my  left  ?”  asked  she. 

“  Why  should  it  be  if  not  to  act  as  your  guides  ?” 
replied  the  gentleman. 

“  As  you  say,”  replied  Jeanne,  “  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whither  they  will  lead  me.” 

“  To  the  king,  doubtless.” 

“  You  answer  for  them  ;  but  I  have  another  notion. 
Since  they  will  not  speak  I  will  do  so  for  them.” 

“  For  us  ?”  said  the  men  in  surprise. 

“  Close  by  here  we  shall  come  to  a  river - ”  began 

Jeanne. 

The  messenger  and  the  archer  started. 

“  Across  this  river  is  a  bridge  with  no  parapet - ” 

They  trembled. 

“  There  two  men  intend  taking  my  horse  by  the 

bndle,  under  the  pretext  of  leading  him - ” 

They  turned  pale. 

“  And  when  we  have  arrived  at  the  middle  they  will 
force  me  off  the  bridge  into  the  deepest  part  of  the 
river.  Is  not  that  the  plan  you  have  arranged  between 
yourselves  to  disembarrass  yourself  of  her  whose  leader¬ 
ship  exposes  you,  as  you  say,  to  too  great  danger  ?” 

“  Pity  !  pity  !  gracious  Jeanne !”  cried  Exaudi  Nos  and 
his  companion,  joining  their  hands  together  in  terror. 

“  By  Heaven !  if  it  be  true,  these  two  base  hounds 
shall  soon  dangle  from  the  branches  of  the  nearest  tree,” 
cried  Bertrand  de  Poulengy,  pushing  his  horse  towards 
the  archer  and  his  accomplice. 

But  Jeanne  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“  Let  them  go,”  said  she  ;  “  they  both  take  me  for 
a  magician,  but  I  could  prove  that  my  power  comes  to 
me  from  the  Lord  and  not  from  a  demon.  This  time 
we  have  nothing  to  fear,  for  a  Christian  warned  me  of 
their  wickedness.  Let^  them  follow  us,  then,  without 
making  yourself  uneasy,  for  by  the  will  of  the  true 
God  they  cannot  injure  us.” 

With  these  words  she  shook  the  bridle  of  her  horse 
and  set  off,  followed  by  the  whole  troop. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Remy  came  out  of  the 
niche  where  he  had  remained  hidden,  and  whence  he 
was  able  to  see  the  result  of  the  warning  he  had  given 


Jeanne.  He  remained  under  the  porch  as  long  as  he 
could  see  her  white  horse  in  the  dancing  light,  and 
then  returned  to  awaken  Father  Cyril  and  continue  his 
journey  with  him. 

In  proportion  as  the  travellers  approached  the  limit 
where  French  authority  was  maintained,  the  country 
became  more  and  more  ravaged  and  ruined,  and  the 
trifling  assistance  they  had  hitherto  received  now  failed 
them  completely.  The  population,  a  prey  to  the 
foraging  parties  of  both  sides,  had  grown  tired  of 
restoring  roofs  only  to  be  burnt  again,  or  of  sowing 
seed  to  grow  a  crop  which  was  always  cut  by  the 
soldiers  while  yet  green ;  it  had  disappeared,  and  so 
the  travellers  found  naught  but  a  desert  before  them. 
They  were  forced  to  make  a  circuitous  route  to  pass 
through  places  where  they  could  find  some  resources, 
but  not  only  did  they  thus  lengthen  their  journey,  but 
a  chance  meeting  with  any  of  the  parties  who  were 
continually  scouring  the  country  exposed  them  to  many 
dangers. 

Whether  French  Burgundians  or  English,  they  were 
alike  enemies  of  all  who  were  too  weak  to  resist  them. 
Remy  and  Cyril  were  several  times  stopped  and  ran¬ 
somed  as  well  as  their  poverty  enabled  them  ;  but  when 
they  reached  Touraine  it  was  worse  still ;  either  by  mis¬ 
take  or  purposely,  they  were  accused  of  being  spies, 
and  both  were  thrown  into  prison. 

It  was  in  vain  the  monk  requested  to  speak  to  the 
governor  ;  several  days  elapsed  before  he  could  obtain 
it.  They  had  been  placed  in  a  low  hall  where  some 
Jews  were  confined,  and  also  vagabonds  from  Paris 
called  “  Caignardiers,”  and  child-stealers,  whose  sole 
hope  was  that  they  might  be  forgotten  until  chance 
should  offer  them  an  opportunity  of  making  their  escape. 
The  man  who  slept  with  them,  for  each  cell  served  for 
three  prisoners,  first  advised  them  to  wait  as  he  did 
until  a  good  chance  of  escape  offered  itself ;  but  when 
he  saw  they  could  not  resign  themselves  to  waiting,  he 
at  last  said  to  them — 

“  By  Saint  Ladre,  since  you  have  so  little  patience, 
I  can  give  you  the  means  of  being  taken  before  the 
governor  at  once  ;  but  you  must  put  up  with  a  few  days’ 
hunger  and  nights  on  the  stones.” 

“  Never  mind,  provided  we  can  justify  ourselves  in 
his  eyes,  so  that  we  obtain  our  liberty  again,”  replied 
Cyril. 

“  Then,”  continued  the  prisoner,  “  from  this  day 
forward  refuse  the  prison  allowance  of  eight  dtniers ; 
you  will  be  placed  with  those  who  lie  on  straw  litter, 
and  so  you  will  be  of  no  profit  to  the  gaoler — he  will 
soon  get  YOU  an  audience  of  the  governor.” 

Cyril  followed  this  advice,  and  what  the  vagabond 
had  foreseen  happened.  As  the  monk  and  Remy  gate 
the  gaoler  nothing  but  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  them, 
they  were  soon  taken  before  the  governor  to  be  exa¬ 
mined.  They  found  him  writing  with  other  men  of 
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war  before  a  table  covered  with  cups  and  flagons.  He 
was  a  man  of  forty,  rather  stout,  and  tanned  brown  by 
sun  and  wind  ;  his  forehead  was  low,  his  looks  hard, 
and  his  thin  lips  indicated  avarice  and  a  want  ol 
feeling. 

As  the  two  prisoners  were  brought  before  him,  he 
held  out  to  his  squire  a  large  enamelled  cup. 

“  Fill  up,”  he  cried  ;  “  the  Jews  pay  for  this  blessed 
juice  of  the  grape.” 

“  On  condition  that  they  get  its  value  back  again 
fourfold,”  observed  one  of  the  guests. 

“  True  ;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  us  all  that  the  gold  of  the 
nobles  should  go  to  enrich  such  scum  of  the  earth,” 
continued  a  second  ;  “  their  purses  are  filled  with  our 
bonds  and  promises  to  pay.” 

“  Besides,  they  are  always  threatening  us  with  law 
proceedings,”  added  a  third. 

“  No  one  knows  that  better  than  I,”  cried  the 
governor.  “  Have  they  not  appealed  to  the  king  to 
force  me  to  pay  them  what  I  owe  ?” 

“  Cannot  you  save  us  from  this  band  of  wolves,  my 
lord  ?” 

The  great  man  w'inked  his  eye  laboriously. 

“  Patience,  patience,”  said  he ;  “we  shall  find 
means  to  get  a  receipt  in  full  from  them,  and  without 
any  long  delay.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  drink  our  wine 
without  fear  and  with  no  further  uneasiness  on  present 
account.” 

He  had  just  caused  his  beaker  to  be  filled  once  again, 
when  Father  Cyril  and  Remy  were  led  up  to  him.  He 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  draught. 

“  What  now ?’*^ cried  he;  “  where  do  that  old  sinner 
of  a  monk  and  that  young  rascal  come  from  ?”  Then 
recollecting  himself,  he  .added,  “  Ah !  I  remember, 
more  spies  of  Bedford’s  party.  Make  them  pay  their 
ransom  or  hang  them.” 

“Quite  right,”  said  the  monk  boldly;  “but,  my 
lord,  none  of  us  are  in  such  case.  We  neither  deserve 
being  ransomed  nor  hanged  ;  far  from  being  Bedford’s 
messengers,  we  are  true  Frenchmen.” 

“  So  you  dareto  contradict  me  ?”  replied  the  governor, 
casting  a  side-look  at  the  monk.  “  By  the  Lord, 
perhaps  you  think  your  cowl  frightens  me  ?” 

“  I  only  believe  it  may  cause  me  to  be  respected,” 
replied  Cyril  firmly,  “  for  it  is  the  livery  of  a  servant  of 
God.” 

“  By  Heaven,  it  matters  but  little  whether  it  be  the 
livery  of  God  or  the  devil,”  roared  the  great  man. 
“  Who  are  you  ?  Whence  come  you  hither  ?  What  are 
you  seeking  ?  Reply  without  hesitation,  or  I  will  hang 
you  and  your  young  companion  to  a  branch  of  one  of 
the  trees  in  the  Grand  Place  as  sure  as  I  am  myself  the 
'ordof  Fkvi.” 

Remy  and  Father  Cyril  started.  “  De  Flavi !”  cried 
they  both  at  once. 

The  governor  stared  at  them. 

“  Well,”  cried  he. 

“  The  cousin  of  the  lady  of  Varennes  ?”  added  the 
monk. 

“  Go  on,”  said  Flavi,  in  his  turn  become  attentive. 
Father  Cyril  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  the  words 
did  not  come.  Involuntarily  his  eyes  wandered  ftom 


the  governor  to  Remy.  The  latter  had  already  mastered 
his  feelings. 

“  What  means  this  surprise  when  you  heard  my 
name  And  what  has  the  lady  of  Varennes  to  do  in 
the  matter  ?  By  my  salvation,  there  is  sorcery  here. 
Draw  nearer,  reverend  father ;  and  if  you  value  the 
head  under  your  hood,  answer  my  question  at  once.” 

As  he  spoke  the  governor  of  Tonnerre  dropped  his 
tankard  with  a  clash  on  the  table.  Cyril,  who  was 
about  to  reply,  shuddered  and  was  silent;  he  had  just 
noticed  the  figure  of  a  bull  which  formed  the  cup’s 
handle.  He  remembered  Remy’s  horoscope,  and  the 
evil  presage  attached  to  the  sign  of  Taurus,  and  he  felt 
no  doubt  that  the  danger  then  foretold  was  at  hand. 
Flavi,  surprised  and  irritated  by  his  silence,  impatiently 
repeated  his  questions,  but  the  monk  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  give  him  no  explanation.  He  replied  briefly 
that  he  was  journeying  towards  Touraine,  with  the 
authorisation  of  his  prior,  on  account  of  property  left  to 
his  convent,  and  all  Flavi’s  endeavours  to  extract  more 
from  him  were  unsuccessful.  At  last,  his  patience  being 
exhausted,  he  ordered  them  to  be  taken  back  to  prison 
and  hanged  the  following  day  as  convicted  spies. 

Father  Cyril  at  first  took  this  last  order  as  an  empty 
thre.Tt,  but  his  uneasiness  became  serious  when  the 
gaoler,  on  his  return,  confined  them  in  separate  cells. 
He  asked  to  speak  once  more  with  the  governor  ;  they 
told  him  he  had  left  Tonnerre  with  a  body  of  armed 
men,  with  which  he  intended  to  scour  the  country  for 
several  days.  The  gaoler  added  parenthetically  that 
Richard,  the  Sire  de  Flavi’s  archer,  had  orders  not  to 
forget  the  prisoners,  and  that  he  would  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  accompanied  by  a  confessor,  at  daybreak. 
There  was  then  no  room  for  doubt :  Father  Cyril  had 
thought  to  act  prudently  in  concealing  the  truth,  and  by 
so  doing  had  been  Remy’s  ruin  as  well  as  his  own. 

This  reflection  staggered  him.  As  far  as  he  was 
concerned  he  could  have  accepted  this  unexpected  blow’ 
without  a  very  great  regret.  During  the  disasters  which 
had  so  long  afflicted  France  so  much  blood  had  flowed 
that  the  idea  of  a  violent  death  had  become  familiar  to 
every  one  ;  the  sight  of  the  fall  of  one’s  neighbours  had 
accustomed  men  to  look  calmly  forward  to  their  own 
death  by  steel  or  cord  ;  but  it  was  hard  to  contemplate 
the  death  of  a  child  whose  future  destiny,  as  he  im¬ 
plicitly  believed,  might  be  fortunate  and  happy.  Father 
Cyril  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  such  hopes 
were  about  to  be  cut  off  in  their  flower ;  he  at  one 
moment  prayed  to  God  on  his  behalf,  the  next  he  ran 
through  the  different  indications  of  good  and  evil  in¬ 
fluences  apparent  in  Remy’s  horoscope.  Taurus  was 
always  hostile,  but  as  truly  did  Mars  and  Virgo  promise 
a  favourable  influence.  In  spite  of  himself.  Father  Cyril 
wavered  between  hope  and  fear,  but  nevertheless  every 
instant  fear  predominated. 

Part  of  the  night  had  already  passed ;  the  hour  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  execution  was  drawing  nigh,  and  every 
chance  of  rescue  seemed  gone.  All  at  once  a  red  light 
appeared  through  the  bars  of  the  cell ;  it  became  brighter 
and  nearer.  He  heard  a  loud  shouting ;  it  is  a  fire  ;  its 
reflection  lighted  up  the  walls  of  his  cell ;  he  could  hear 
the  roar  of  the  flames,  and  the  crackling  and  the  burning 
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timber.  The  gaoler  ran  and  opened  the  prison  doors, 
crying  out  that  the  fire  was  in  the  Jews’  quarter,  just 
behind  the  prison.  The  monk  hurried  along  the  narrow 
passages  calling  out  for  Remy  ;  he  heard  his  own  name  ; 
he  turned  and  met  Remy  at  the  entrance  to  the  prison 
yard  ;  the  gate  stood  wide  open  ;  they  hurried  through 
it  into  a  second  court,  and  thence  into  the  open  street, 
along  which  they  came  holding  one  another’s  hand. 

But  as  they  ran  they  found  themselves  nearing  the 
fire  ;  they  ran  against  poor  wretches  carrying  off  what 
they  could  save  from  the  flames,  and  hunted  down  and 
plundered  by  the  Sire  de  Flavi’s  soldiers.  Father  Cyril 
then  recollected  the  governor’s  threat,  and  understood 
the  origin  of  the  fire  ;  bat  a  shower  of  ashes  and  burn¬ 
ing  wood  obliged  them  to  retrace  their  steps.  At  last 
they  found  a  deserted  lane  ;  they  hurried  along  it,  and 
at  last  reached  the  open  country. 

They  never  stopped  till  they  came  to  the  edge  of  a 
dense  thicket,  which  promised  them  a  safe  refuge. 
Then  the  panting  monk  cried,  “  Stop  !”  looked  back  to 
see  they  were  not  pursued,  and  then,  turning  to 
Remy — 

“  God  has  assuredly  saved  us  by  a  miracle,”  said  he. 
“  Blessings  be  on  Him  for  protecting  thee.  We  owe 
this  good  fortune  to  the  soldiers  who  had  set  fire  to  the 
street;  that  the  flames  of  Jews’  burning  houses  might 
give  their  officers  a  receipt  in  full.  Besides,  what  was 
the  prediction  ?  Mars  will  protect  him  ;  hitherto  he  has 
done  so,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  Taurus  is  always 
in  opposition.” 

They  set  off  again  through  the  underwood,  followed 
the  course  of  the  Serein  till  they  came  to  a  ford,  and 
took  the  direction  of  La  Cure.  They  travelled  all  night 
and  part  of  the  next  day,  till  at  last,  near  Vermanton, 
fatigue  brought  them  to  a  halt. 

They  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  decent-looking  house, 
built  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  forester’s  abode.  But  the  woman  who  opened  the 
door  appeared  to  belong  to  the  townspeople  ;  she  first 
looked  at  them  through  the  wicket,  asked  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  at  last,  with  some  hesita'ion,  she  let  them  in. 
As  they  entered.  Father  Cyril  and  his  companion 
noticed  a  bench  covered  with  tools  and  pieces  of  bone ; 
but  their  hostess  hurried  them  into  another  apartment, 
where  she  offered  them  chairs,  and  set  before  them  the 
means  of  satisfying  their  hunger. 

The  two  travellers,  who  were  ready  to  faint  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  at  first  ate  and  drank  w'ithout  speak¬ 
ing.  When  they  were  somewhat  refreshed.  Father 
Cyril  addressed  the  woman  who  was  sitting  by  the  fire, 
and  looking  at  them  as  they  ate,  without  saying  a  word, 

“You  must  forgive  our  silence,  daughter,”  said  he 
in  that  quiet,  familiar  way  which  his  age  and  profession 
allowed,  “  but  the  pleasantest  conversation  for  the  giver 
of  hospitality  Is  the  sound  of  his  guests’  knives  and  forks. 
God  will  return  you  what  you  arc  now  doing  for  us 
poor  travellers.” 

The  mistress  of  the  house  crossed  herself  and  sighed. 

“  I  trust  He  will  hear  you,  reverend  father,”  mur¬ 
mured  she,  “  for  we  live  in  times  when  the  many  pay 
dearly  for  the  faults  of  the  few.” 

“  Alas  !  you  are  right,”  replied  Father  Cyril  sadly. 


“  At  this  moment  we  see  the  kingdom  of  France  in  the 
hands  of  two  people  and  two  princes,  whose  only 
business  is  to  destroy  one  another ;  nor  can  any  one 
have  the  pretension  to  say  when  our  ills  shall  end,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  by  the  special  intervention  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.” 

“  Maybe  the  day  ot  redemption  Is  already  come,” 
observed  the  woman,  “for  a  new  Judith  has  arisen  for 
the  salvation  of  King  Charles.” 

“  A  new  Judith  !”  said  the  monk  in  astonishment. 

“  Have  you  not  heard,”  replied  the  hostess,  “  how 
a  young  girl,  saying  she  was  sent  by  God,  arrived  last 
February  at  Chinon  ?  After  having  subjected  her  to  a 
close  examination  by  the  bishops  and  the  University  of 
Poitiers,  Charles  put  her  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men 
destined  to  relieve  Orleans,  and  she  has  compelled  the 
English  to  raise  the  siege.” 

“  Is  it  possible interrupted  Remy.  v 

“  It  is  so  far  possible  that  she  is  now  at  Loches,  where 
the  king  holds  hir  court.” 

“  In  Christ’s  name  let  us  go  [to  Loches  at  once,  holy 
father,”  said  the  boy,  rising  from  his  seat ;  “  it  is  there 
we  ought  to  be.” 

The  woman  urged  them  to  reflect  oh  the  dangers  of 
the  road,  covered  by  marauding  parties  of  English,  who, 
since  their  defeat  before  Orleans,  gave  quarter  to  no 
one.  But  Father  Cyril  replied  that  God  had  protected  ! 

them  for  three  months,  and  He  would  not  forsake  them 
now.  She  therefore  filled  the  boy’s  wallet  with  pro¬ 
visions,  and  went  into  the  ne.xt  room  to  fill  his  leathern 
bottle  with  wine  but  as  she  approached  the  cellar 
several  knocks  were  heard  at  the  door,  and  some  one 
called  her  by  name. 

“  God  preserve  us !”  said  she  ;  “  is  it  Nicol  ?  ’ 

“  Yes,  wife,”  said  a  voice  ;  “  open  the  door  at  once, 
for  I  am  dying  of  cold  and  hunger.” 

She  ran  and  opened  the  door,  and  a  man  of  dark 
complexion  but  with  a  jovial  expression  of  countenance  I 

stood  on  the  threshold.  Fie  wore  a  pilgrim’s  robe,  and  ' 

carried,  hanging  from  his  neck,  a  small  box  with  a  wire 
f  ront  in  which  relics  were  usually  exposed  for  sale. 

“  Jesus — Maria  !  Is  it  really  you  ?”  said  the  woman,  ^ 

surprised. 

“  Yon  did  not  expect  me  home  again  so  soon,”  said 
the  new  comer;  “but,  since  the  Maid  of  Orleans  has 
routed  the  English,  the  latter  have  taken  a  religious  turn. 

As  soon  as  they  saw  my  pilgrim’s  robe  they  ran  after 
me  to  buy  relics  to  preserve  them  from  all  mischance, 
so  I  sold  all  I  had  in  a  few  days,  and  I  have  come  back 
for  a  fresh  supply.” 

“  Speak  lower,  fool,”  said  his  wife  in  a  fright ;  “  there 
is  a  monk  in  the  inner  room,  accompanied  by  a  boy.” 

“  Ah  !  what,  Bedford’s  people  ?” 

“  In  God’s  name  off"  w'ith  this  frock  !” 

“  It  is  needless,”  said  Father  Cyril,  w'ho  had  heard 
all  that  had  passed,  and  now  stepped  forward,  looking 
angry  and  disgusted.  « 

The  woman  drew  back  and  uttered  a  cry.  As  for 
the  pilgrim,  after  a  moment’s  reflection  he  seemed  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  w’hat  course  to  take. 

“  By  Heaven,  reverend  father,”  said  he  boldly,  “  you 
hear  people’s  confession  when  they  are  least  aware  of  it.”  - 
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Silence,  sacrilegious  sinner,’’  cried  the  monk,  whose 
indignation  choked  his  usual  indulgent  disposition ;  “  false 
pilgrim,  vendor  of  sham  relics,  have  you  forgotten  the 
eternal  punishment  which  awaits  yoar  imposition  in  the 
world  to  come  ?” 

“  I  prefer  thinking  over  the  profits  which  my  labour 
in  this  world  brings  me  in,”  replied  Nicol  impudently. 

By  all  the  saints,  reverend  father,  you  have  no  right 
to  reproach  me  for  living  by  deception  when  honesty 
would  have  let  you  die  of  hunger.  I  have  been  lawyer’s 
clerk,  then  parish  beadle  ;  I  was  clothed  in  the  cure’s 
cast-ofF  rags,  fed  on  goat’s  cheese  and  bread,  half  barley 
and  the  other  half  chaff ;  I  then  tried  to  open  a  grocer’s 
shop  at  Auxerre,  but  the  troopers  plundered  me  of 
everything,  and  I  was  obliged  to  hoist  a  flag  on  the 
gable  end  of  the  roof  (declare  myself  bankrupt).  Find¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  live  by  work,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  live  by  my  wits  ;  it  is  not  my  fault,  but  that  of  those 
who  have  driven  me  to  it.” 

“  Indeed  that  is  the  truth,”  added  the  woman,  who 
evidently  had  some  scruples  of  conscience  as  to  the 
honesty  of  the  calling  pursued  by  the  false  pilgrim,  but 
who  wished  to  find  some  excuse  for  it  in  the  monk’s 
eyes.  “  Nicol  did  not  desire  this  trade  ;  it  has  been 
forced  upon  him,  and  if  he  may  be  reproached  for  earn¬ 
ing  money  as  he  does,  he  never  fails  to  set  aside  a  part 
of  it  for  the  service  of  the  Church.” 

“  As  a  proof  of  it,”  said  the  pilgrim,  thrusting  his 
hand  into  his  purse  and  producing  more  than  one  piece  of 
money,  “  I  pray  the  reverend  father  not  to  forget  me 
in  his  prayers.” 

The  monk  motioned  the  money  from  him. 

“  Vade  retro”  said  he  ;  “  it  is  from  the  devil’s  mint. 
I  accept  nothing  from  the  betrayer  of  the  Lord.  Vade 
retro” 

“  You  were  less  scrupulous  about  the  food  my  wife 
has  bestowed  upon  you,”  said  Nicol,  affronted,  casting 
a  look  on  the  wallet  which  Remy  held  in  his  hand. 

Father  Cyril  snatched  it  from  him. 

“  Well  said,”  cried  he  ;  “I  had  forgotten  it.  You 
are  right  to  put  me  in  mind  of  it.  May  I  die  of  hunger 
rather  than  share  the  bread  of  iniquity !  Take  back 
your  charity,  and  let  your  sin  rest  heavy  on  your  soul.” 

He  emptied  the  wallet,  which  he  twisted  round  his 
arm,  and,  taking  his  ashen  staff  from  the  corner  by  the 
door,  he  walked  out,  followed  by  Remy,  without  any 
further  delay. 

The  announcement  of  the  successes  obtained  in  the 
name  of  God  by  the  unknown  girl  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  French  army,  and  the  arrival  of  the  court  at 
Loches,  had  raised  fresh  hopes  in  the  boy’s  mind.  He 
was  still  more  encouraged  when  he  heard  that  the  Maid 
had  takenjin  succession  Jergeau,  Meung,  and  Beaugency 
from  the  English,  and  that  the  king  and  she  together 
were  marching  on  Beauce. 

His  guide  and  he,  therefore,  changed  the  direction  of 
their  journey,  and,  turning  northward,  left  Orleans  on 
their  left,  and  at  last  reached  the  edge  of  the  Neuville 
Forest. 


Till  then  Father  Cyril’s  courage  and  faith  in  his 
proteges  claims  had  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against 
^atigue  and  exposure ;  but  every  day  their  road  became 


more  difficult  to  follow,  and  more  than  courage  was 
required  to  support  such  privations  as  they  endured. 
They  were  then  traversing  a  country  recently  ravaged 
by  the  English  as  they  passed  through  it  on  evacuating 
the  towns  and  castles  which  they  had  garrisoned.  In 
their  retreat  they  had  left  naught  but  ruins  and  solitude 
behind  them.  The  travellers’  small  stock  of  provisions 
was  exhausted,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  renewing 
it ;  they  were  obliged  to  live  on  roots  and  weeds  which 
they  gathered  in  the  deserted  fields.  For  three  days 
they  had  not  seen  a  living  soul.  It  rained  almost  al¬ 
ways,  and  their  only  shelter  was  in  ruined  cottages  or 
abandoned  quarries.  Father  Cyril,  whj  had  hitherto 
held  up  against  all  pains  and  privations  without  a  mur¬ 
mur,  could  no  longer  resist  their  effects.  The  fourth 
day  he  stopped  as  they  entered  a  small  wood,  and,  over¬ 
come  by  cold,  hunger,  and  weakness,  he  fell  against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  without  making  an  effort  to  save  himself. 

“  Were  it  a  question  of  reaching  Paradise  I  could 
not  make  another  effort,”  said  he  in  a  feeble  voice. 
“  Leave  me  here,  my  son,  and  go  on  without  me.” 

“  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  father,  one  more  attempt,” 
cried  poor  Remy.  “  Perhaps  we  may  come  upon  some 
cottage  where  we  could  light  a  fire  -,  here  you  are  with¬ 
out  shelter.  Try,  father,  once  more.” 

Father  Cyril  only  uttered  an  unintelligible  murmur ; 
his  heavy  eyelids  closed  themselves,  and  his  benumbed 
limbs  remained  motionless.  Remy  in  vain  continued 
imploring  his  companion  to  make  one  more  effort. 
Father  Cyril  was  asleep. 

Terrified  at  seeing  his  only  friend  to  all  appearance 
dead,  Remy  ran  towards  the  high  road,  hoping  to  see 
the  smoke  from  a  cottage,  or  some  traveller  who  would 
help  him  in  his  distress.  At  last  he  thought  he  saw 
through  the  darkness  a  building,  the  form  of  which  he 
could  not  distinguish  ;  but  it  seemed  a  house,  and  that 
was  sufficient.  He  returned  to  Father  Cyril  and  set  to 
work  to  drag  him  to  the  shelter  he  fancied  he  had 
discovered. 

The  monk,  half  awakened,  raised  himself  on  his  feet 
and  tried  to  walk.  At  last  they  reached  the  edifice  the 
sombre  profile  of  which  Remy  had  seen  afar.  It  was 
the  forked  gibbet  of  the  senechaussee,  with  the  remains 
of  the  last  victim  to  justice  still  pendant  to  one  of  its 
branches ! 

This  disappointment  was  too  much  for  Remy’s 
courage ;  he  sat  down  by  Father  Cyril’s  side,  rested 
his  head  on  the  monk’s  shoulder,  covered  his  face  with 
the  skirt  of  his  robe,  and  gave  way  to  the  sleep  of 
exhaustion. 

Some  slight  remains  of  vital  energy  enabled  him  to 
feel  what  was  passing ;  he  knew  the  rain  had  again 
begun  to  fall,  and  he  mechanically  drew  the  cowl  over 
the  monk’s  head ;  he  could  hear  the  unclean  birds  of 
prey  fluttering  overhead,  and  the  wolves  prowling  along 
the  edge  of  the  wood.  At  last  he  fancied  he  saw  a  shadow 
approach  him.  He  tried  to  rise,  and  perceived  a  hideous 
old  woman  who  had  stopped  when  she  saw  him. 

“  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  and  of  His  Son,” 
stammered  he,  “  whoever  you  may  be,  help  us.” 

“  Who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing  there  ?” 
asked  the  old  woman. 
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Remy  explained  to  her  as  well  as  he  could  how  he 
and  his  guide  had  been  overtaken  by  night  in  the  place 
where  they  were ;  he  implored  her  to  point  out  some 
refuge  where  he  could  shelter  his  companion  from  the 
weather.  The  old  woman,  who  at  first  remained  un¬ 
decided,  at  last  assented  ;  she  took  Father  Cyril  by  one 
arm,  while  Remy  held  him  by  the  other,  and  between 
them  they  led  him  as  far  as  a  rising  ground  on  the 
border  of  the  wood  they  had  just  quitted. 

An  old  ruined  castle,  its  walls  crumbled  away,  and 
its  broken  towers  rising  in  fantastic  outline  against  the 
sky,  was  just  visible  through  the  mist  and  rain.  After 
leading  them  up  a  steep  rocky  path,  the  old  woman 
pushed  open  the  door  of  a  subterranean  cave  which  was 
still  entire,  and  which  was  her  habitation.  She  left  the 
travellers  for  an  instant,  and  then  reappeared  with  a 
lighted  lamp  ;  but  the  sight  of  Father  Cyril,  whom  she 
had  not  been  able  to  distinguish  in  the  darkness,  caused 
her  to  utter  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  even  fear. 

“  A  monk  !”  she  ejaculated. 

“  Would  you  have  preferred  a  drunken  trooper  ?”  said 
the  friar  with  a  smile.  “  Fear  nothing,  good  woman ;  we 
are  men  of  peace,  and  we  shall  be  doubly  indebted  to 
you  if,  after  granting  us  the  shelter  of  your  roof,  you 
would  let  us  see  the  blaze  of  a  fire  again.” 

The  old  woman  muttered  some  unintelligible  words, 
took  the  lamp,  and  wished  them  to  enter  a  second  cave 
within  the  first ;  but  Remy,  who  had  been  looking  about 
the  place  in  which  they  then  were,  seized  Father  Cyril 
by  the  hand  and  said  in  a  trembling  voice — 

“  God  help  us,  father,  do  you  see  where  we  are  ?” 

The  monk  looked  up  and  trembled  in  his  turn. 

“If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  am  in  a  laboratory  of  the 
devil,”  said  he  in  a  tone  which  showed  less  fear  than 
curiosity. 

“  Let  us  go,  father,  let  us  go,”  cried  Remy,  trying  to 
drag  him  away. 

liut  Father  Cyril  resisted.  He  shared  the  belief  of 
his  age  in  magic  ;  and  although  he  considered  it  as  being 
in  direct  communication  with  the  Evil  One,  yet  scientific 
ardour  struggled  with  his  fear  of  damnation  and  inspired 
him  with  at  least  as  much  interest  as  dread  of  the  grand 
art  of  necromancy.  He  himself  had  before  now,  in  the 
secret  retirement  of  his  laboratory,  attempted  the  use  of 
more  than  one  magic  formula-,  and  if  he  had  not  persisted, 
the  cause  lay  less  in  his  orthodox  feelings  than  in  his 
want  of  success.  Therefore,  when  he  thus  fell  in  with 
a  woman  entirely  given  up  to  this  science,  all  his 
former  inclinations  were  again  excited,  and  he  looked 
greedily  and  inquiringly  round  him. 
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The  subterranean  cave  in  which  he  found  himself 
was  amply  furnished  with  all  the  mysterious  objects  in 
vogue  among  thos  e  who  practised  the  black  art — cauld  rons 
of  all  sizes  for  the  preparation  of  philtres,  tufts  of  hair, 
to  be  changed  at  will  into  pieces  of  gold,  steel  mirrors, 
in  which  at  the  command  of  the  magician  the  absent 
showed  themselves,  hazel  twigs  destined  to  regulate  the 
course  of  the  clouds,  waxen  figures  pierced  through  the 
heart  with  long  steel  pins,  intended  to  cause  the  death 
of  those  whose  names  they  bore,  human  bones,  ropes 
from  the  gallows-tree,  vipers’  head  to  make  salves 
which  would  enable  you  to  take  any  format  will.  But 
what  attracted  Father  Cyril’s  attention  was  an  enormous 
toad  imprisoned  in  a  glass  globe  ;  it  wore  on  its  back  a 
little  cloak,  a  sign  that  it  had  been  baptised  by  some 
sacrilegious  priest,  and  on  its  head  was  a  brilliant 
crest. 

The  monk’s  curiosity  had  not  escaped  the  old 
woman’s  notice,  and  she  still  further  increased  it  by 
declaring,  in  a  loud  and  threatening  tone,  the  various 
powers  which  her  art  conferred  on  her. 

Remy,  whose  terror  was  at  its  height,  tried  to  rush 
to  the  door  by  which  they  had  entered ;  but  Father 
Cyril,  whose  fear  was  mingled  with  astonishment,  held 
him  back. 

“Stay,”  said  he — “stay  and  cross  yourself.  The 
power  of  the  demon  cannot  avail  against  the  symbol 
of  our  redemption.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  order  thee,  O  servant  of 
Ashtaroth  and  Beelzebub,  to  cease  thy  threats  and  lay 
aside  thy  evil  practices  !” 

The  sorceress  stopped,  and  remained  for  an  instant 
motionless  at  the  door.  Father  Cyril  doubted  not  that 
she  had  involuntarily  obeyed  the  powerful  exorcism 
which  he  had  just  launched  against  her ;  but  the  old 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  listening,  came  closer  to 
him,  and  said  quickly — 

“Someoneis  coming  to  consult  theQ^eenof  Neuville.” 

“  The  demon  has,  then,  given  you  notice  ?”  asked 
the  monk. 

“  There  are  several,  and  they  are  armed,”  replied  the 
sorceress,  whose  back  was  turned  to  the  door.  “  With 
draw  with  the  boy,  and  let  me  speak  to  them  without 
witnesses.” 

She  took  the  lamp  and  showed  the  travellers  into 
another  cave,  smaller  than  the  first,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  brazier  still  burning,  and  a  litter  of  dried  leaves. 
The  Queen  of  Neuville,  as  she  called  herself,  told  them 
to  warm  and  rest  themselves,  and  then  left  them,  closing 
the  door  of  communication. 


Imperishable  Chaplets. — Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co., 
of  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  are  now  selling  imperishable 
chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers  for  various  purposes  as 
decorations  for  the  household,  and  as  souvenirs  for  the 
last  resting-place  of  the  departed.  Neither  weather  nor 
dust  affects  these  chaplets,  which  faithfully  imitate  ivy. 


rose,  vine,  laurel,  raspberry,  oak,  and  convolvulus  leaves, 
which  are  intermingled  with  choice  flowers,  berries.  See. 
In  particular  we  note  a  chaplet  of  lily  leaves,  with 
the  lovely  white  lilies.  These  chaplets  are  exciting 
much  admiration  as  a  great  novelty.  Prices  from  4s. 
to  20s. 


I 
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THE  JANUARY  FASHIONS. 


The  gilet,  quite  independent  of  any  costume,  and 
meant  to  wear  over  a  plain  dress  bodice,  also  forms 
a  very  fashionable  and  stylish  novelty.  There  is  the 
Jean  Jacques  gilet  of  velvet  and  grosgrains,  with  velvet 
revers,  piped  with  blue,  and  edged  inside  with  a  tulle 
fluting. 


Fashion  is  bringing  forth  just  now  her  most 
tempting  and  coquettish  models  in  view  of  the 
season  of  etrennes.  Many  a  young  lady,  and  matron 
too,  for  that  matter,  is  apt  to  prefer  for  a  New  Year’s 
gift  some  pretty  article  for  her  toilette  to  a  mere  useless 
trifle  such  as  is  too  often  given  at  this  time. 


I. — Dressy  Visiting  Toilettes. 

(^Pafer  Patlerns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Hcnrietta-street,  Covent  Gareltn.) 


La  fantaisie  is,  therefore,  quite  a  I ordre  du  jour  in 
fashions  just  now.  Among  the  prettiest  adjuncts  of 
modern  toilet  which  may  become  a  New  Year’s  gift  are 
the  tasteful  artistic  buckles  of  jet,  nacre,  steel,  antique 
silver,  or  oxidised  metal  which  are  now  used  for  looping 
up  tunics  on  one  side,  and  fastening  bows  upon  the 
shoulder,  sleeve,  and  bonnet.  The  set  of  buttons  to 
match  may  be  joined  to  the  buckle,  for  buttons  this 
winter  are,  some  of  them,  quite  jewels,  and  very  expen¬ 
sive,  as  a  matter  of  course. 


The  Incro'jahle,  of  black  faille  and  rose-coloured 
moire,  with  collarette  and  jabot  of  white  tulle  and  black 
lace. 

And  the  Montpensler  of  pale  blue  grosgrains,  with 
collar,  revers,  and  basques  quilled  with  white  and  black 
lace. 

These  gilets  look  a  merveille  with  a  plain  silk  dress. 
They  are  perfectly  tight-fitting,  and  set  off  to  advantage 
a  pretty  figure. 

And  then  what  a  number  of  dainty  frills  and  col- 


appear'ensconced  between  the  shoulders.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  the  artist  to  draw  all  his  fashion  figures  with 
unusually  long  necks  as  long  as  this  mode  prevails,  but 
nature  is  not  by  any  means  so  accommodating,  and  as 
we  cannot  alter  our  figure  according  to  every  passing 
whim  of  fashion,  we  can  but  modify  present  modes  to 
our  style  of  face  and  figure.  That  which  suits  most 
faces  and  may  be  worn  at  any  age  is  the  Spanish  man¬ 
tilla  of  black  or  of  white  blond.  Some  of  our  elegantes 
have  a  knack  of  wearing  this  most  coquettishly,  and 


With  the  present  shape  ot  collars,  indeed,  a  cravat  be¬ 
comes  quite  indispensable. 

There  is  another  article  of  which  I  seldom  have 
occasion  to  speak,  but  which,  however,  also  follows 
the  changes  of  fashion,  and  that  is  the  mouchoir. 
Having  lately  been  shown  a  number  of  new  modeles  in 
this  line,  I  will  describe  a  few  of  the  newest  and 
prettiest. 

The  mouchoir  de  fantaisie  for  ladies  has  a  coloured 
border  about  two  inches  wide.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a 


2. — Reception  Toilette  or  Theatre  Costume. 

^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Hennetta-slreet,  CoveU  Gar  deni) 
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larettes  are  our  fashionable  lingh-es  daily  inventing 
under  fresh  names,  as  tempting  etrennes  to  wives  and 
daughters  !  The  fraise  Saint-Megrin,  the  Gabrielle  col¬ 
larette,  the  high  ruffle  d  la  Marie  Stuart,  or  d  la  Medieis, 
are  all  equally  in  vogue  ;  but  all  these  fantaisies  of  for¬ 
mer  periods  are  becoming  only  to  tall  elancee  figures, 
moulded  after  models  from  the  antique.  A  lady  inclining 
to  embonpoint  should  avoid  them,  for  if  at  all  too  stout 
she  is  sure  to  look  much  more  so  with  one  of  those 
high  ruches  which  conceal  the  neck,  and  make  the  head 


combine  the  mysterious  grace  of  the  Spaniard  with  the 
arch  piquancy  of  the  Parisienne.  The  Spanish  man¬ 
tilla  forms  a  charming  coiffure  for  concerts  or  the 
opera,  and  also  for  coming  in  and  out  of  a  ball¬ 
room. 

The  cravat  is  also  an  important  accessory  of  our 
toilet.  The  most  approved  style  just  now  is  the  long 
echarpe  cravat  of  silk  serge  or  crepe  de  chine,  which 
ties  under  the  tiny  turned-down  corners  of  the  high 
collar,  either  in  a  sailor’s  knot  or  in  a  large  rosette. 
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round  shape,  and  scalloped  round  in  button-hole  stitch 
with  cotton  of  a  different  colour,  the  initials  being  also 
worked  to  match.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  square  shape, 
with  the  coloured  border  crossing  at  the  corners.  This 
is  fashionable,  especially  in  shades  of  blue,  buff,  and 


wreath  worked  over  the"  open  hem,  and  deep  lace 
matched  in  design  to  the  embroidery.  But  here  the 
greater  or  less  beauty  of  the  mouchoir  depends  upon  the 
firmness  of  the  work  and  depth  of  the  lace,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  a  matter  of  price  as  well  as  of  taste. 


3. — Walking  Costumes. 

{Designed  by  the  Grands  Magasixs  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 


dull  green.  The  square  mouchoir  is  not  scalloped  out, 
but  has  a  wide  open-work  hem. 

Another  style  of  mouchoir  is  of  white  batiste  with 
gathered  frilling,  either  scalloped  round  or  edged 
with  Valenciennes  lace.  The  cypher  is  worked  in 
raised  satin  stitch  with  white  cotton.  We  next  come 
to  more  dressy  modeles  of  fine  white  batiste  with 


For  gentlemen  the  newest  style  of  marking  is  to 
have  the  usual  signature  of  the  owner  exactly  copied, 
and  then  worked  in  fine  overcast  stitch,  either  in  black 
or  coloured  cotton.  Gentlemen  also  wear  the  square 
mouchoir  with  coloured  border  crossing  at  the  corners. 

I  think  amongst  the  most  acceptable  of  etrennes  to  a 
lady,  when  friendship  allows  of  ^Msefiil  present  being 
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trimming,  jet  braid,  jet  fringe,  and  black  lace  or  guipure, 
beaded  with  jet,  forming  most  effective  trimmings. 

A  handsome  walking  costume  is  of  dark  bronze  giecn 
cloth  and  cashmere  of  the  same  shade.  The  cloth 
skirt  is  trimmed  in  front  with  n.irrow  flutings  and  biais 
of  cashmere,  finished  at  the  sides  with  flat  bows  placed 
slantways;  behind  the  cloth  skirt  is  plain.  Tunic  skirt 


given,  may  certainly  be  reckoned  either  a  parure  or 
mouchoir  of  delicate  work  and  lace.  A  nice  fur  collar 
and  muff,  in  its  neat  carton,  is  also  a  very  charming 
present.  Indeed,  there  are  so  many  pretty  and  useful 
things  to  choose  for  etrennes  that  the  everlasting  bonbon 
box  of  the  jour  dc  Van  should  be  left  merely  as  the  cere¬ 
monious  gift  of  the  comparative  stranger.  As  to  the 


4. — Robes  de  Chamkre. 

(Designed  by  the  Grands  Magasins  du  Louvre,  Paris.) 


costumes  and  toilets  of  the  present  season,  they  may 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  series — the  costume  rasterre 
for  walking,  the  semi-trained  for  visits  and  ceremonies, 
and  the  trained  dress  for  evening  toilet. 

The  walking  costume  is  generally  made  of  drap  de  dame, 
vigogne  drapee,  or  other  w'oollen  fabrics,  combined 
with  velvet  and  grosgrains  silk.  Jet  is  in  great  vogue  for 


of  cashmere,  edged  with  a  biais  and  fluting,  and  very 
gracefully  draped  at  the  back.  Open  jacket,  showing 
a  tight-fitting  cloth  gilet  with  buttons  of  engraved  steel. 
Semi-tight-fitting  casaque  of  cloth  and  cashmere,  with 
double  pockets  upon  the  basques  at  the  back.  Collar 
and  revers  sailor  fashion,  and  buttons  similar  to  those 
upon  the  gdet,  but  larger.  The  hat  to  match  is  of  black 


.V 


5- — VISITING  Costume. 

(Fiibcr  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  10,  Henrletta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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felt,  with  hve  biais  of  faille  round  the  crown,  and 
turned-up  brim,  with  bow  at  the  side,  and  scarf  lapel 
behind.  The  bow  is  fastened  with  a  long  steel  buckle  ; 
from  it  springs  a  panache  of  feathers,  green  and  black. 

This  costume  will  be  more  elegant  and  costly  in  cash- 
mere  and  grosgrains  or  cloth  and  velvet,  and  can  be 


second  skirt  and  jacket  bodice  of  fawn-coloured  cash- 
mere  cloth,  the  skirt  elegantly  looped  up  with  a  wide 
scarf  sash  of  dark-blue  velvet.  The  bodice  with  deep 
points  in  front,  and  a  small  square  basque  behind, 
bound  all  round  with  velvet  to  match  the  jupon,  and 
deep  biais  of  velvet  also  upon  the  sleeve  cuff'.  Grey 


6. —  Inixjor  Dress  and  Visiting  Toilette. 

{Pap  er  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covcnt  Garden.) 


copied  in  all  the  dark  shades  of  green,  blue,  maroon, 
and  prune,  now  so  fashionable. 

Another  style  consists  of  a  redingote-tunic  or  polo¬ 
naise  of  light-coloured  cloth  or  vigogne,  and  velveteen 
jupon. 

For  instance,  a  jupon  of  plain  dark-blue  velveteen. 


felt  hat  trimmed  with  blue  velvet,  and  two  feathers, 
one  blue,  and  one  of  its  own  natural  colour. 

Next  upon  my  tablets  I  find  noted  two  elegant  visiting- 
dresses.  One  is  of  garnet-coloured  Irish  poplin,  set  off 
with  black  lace.  The  front  part  only  of  the  jupon  is 
trimmed  ;  there  is  a  deep  pl'isse  of  the  poplin  below 
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three  narrow  pleatings  headed  with  bias,  put  on  in 
the  shape  of  a  tablier  edged  with  black  lace.  The 
jupon  forms  a  full  demi-train  behind,  untrimmed,  and 
is  covered  in  the  upper  part  with  a  square-cut  tunic, 
reaching  only  as  far  as  the  tablier  at  the  sides,  and 
trimmed  with  a  double  border  of  black  lace,  divided  by 


ot  grey  drap  satme,  edged  with  silvery  fox-fur  ;  sleeves 
in  the  dolman  style,  edged  with  fur,  with  very  tight 
under-sleevcs  of  grey  silk  gathered  into  narrow  bouillons 
all  the  way  up.  This  style  of  sleeve  is  very  fashion¬ 
able  ;  it  is  becoming  to  tall,  slight  figures,  but  not  at  all 
so  to  ladies  inclined  to  stoutness. 


-New  Tortoiseshfxl  Combs  for  Modern  Coiffures. 
{Introduced  by  J.  Hassall,  St.  Pauls  Churchyard.) 


a  bias  of  the  poplin.  Jacket  bodice,  with  square  basque 
slashed  at  the  sides,  edged  with  one  bias  and  lace 
border.  This  trimming  also  comes  up  the  fronts,  en 
bretelles,  and  round  the  deep  parements  of  the  sleeves. 

The  second  is  of  dove-grey  faille,  with  gathered 
bouillons  midway  up  the  skirt  in  front,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  skirt  is  covered  with  bouillons ;  polonaise 


Our  fair  readers  also  ask  for  evening  and  even  ball 
toilettes,  but  we  have  not  very  much  to  say  as  yet 
upon  this  subject.  The  late  ball  at  the  Ministere  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  however,  has  been  the  occasion  of  soma 
pretty  dresses,  though  nothing  strikingly  new  had  to  ba 
noted. 

A  dress  of  faille  and  satin,  of  two  camaieu  shades  of 
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blue,  was  trimmed  with  satin  bands  embroidered  in 
white  silk  with  sprays  of  lilies  of  the  valley  and  pale 
brown  foliage.  These  bands  were  disposed  en  tablier, 
and  edged  with  white  blond.  At  the  sides  there  were 
large  bows  of  blue  satin  passed  through  brilliant  steel 
buckles  and  quilles  of  blue  satin,  embroidered  like  the 
bands  and  edged  with  blond.  At  the  back  the  train 
was  covered  with  alternate  flounces  of  faille  and  satin. 
The  low  bodice  was  ornamented  with  draperies  of  em¬ 
broidered  satin  and  of  blond,  and  a  bouquet  of  lilies  of 
the  valley  was  placed  upon  the  left  shoulder.  A  few 


tulle,  and  are  more  especially  employed  this  winter  for 
ball  dresses.  Embroidery  is  also  in  great  vogue,  and 
most  evening  dresses  are  made  with  a  long  tunic,  grace¬ 
fully  draped  and  looped  up  by  means  of  a  very  wide 
sash  of  satin  grosgrains  or  moire,  which  is  frequently 
fastened  by  a  large  buckle  or  agraffe  of  steel,  jet,  nacre, 
or  oxidised  metal.  Ball  coiffures  are  built  up  as  high  as 
possible — in  fact,  quite  in  the  old  regime  style,  in  coqoes 
and  loops,  the  neck  quke  degage,  and  the  ornaments 
placed  here  and  there,  according  to  the  capricious  out¬ 
line  of  the  tout  ensemble.  Curls  are  not  indispensable. 


8. — Dressy  Bodice  for  Evening. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henriettc-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


sprays  of  the  same  lovely  flowers  were  arranged  in  the 
hair,  and  combined  with  blue  satin  ribbon  and  a  double 
coronet  of  pearls. 

Another  dress  was  of  white  satin  and  tulle.  The 
front  part  of  the  skirt  was  gathered  into  tulle  bouillons, 
divided  by  delicate  wreaths  of  rosebuds,  and  finished 
by  clusters  of  the  same  at  the  sides.  An  ample  train 
of  white  satin  was  covered  in  the  upper  part  only  with 
a  tulle  drapery,  looped  up  with  a  wreath  of  roses  ar¬ 
ranged  like  a  sash.  Another  wreath  crossed  the  bodice 
of  bouillonned  tulle  over  satin,  and  was  finished  by  a 
drooping  spray  upon  the  shoulders.  Coiffure  of  roses. 

Bouillons  are  very  much  the  fashion  both  in  silk  and 


but  add  very  much  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
coiffure. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  chapeaux,  having  m 
former  letters  described  the  different  styles  most  in 
vogue.  I  have  taken  note,  however,  of  a  few  of  the 
latest  and  most  fashionable  models  for  visiting  toilets, 
as  this  is,  par  excellence,  the  month  for  visiles  de  cere- 
monie. 

First  a  bonnet  in  the  Angot  shape,  with  gathered 
border  and  double  fluting  of  black  velvet.  Round  the 
crown,  border  of  the  tips  of  black  curled  feathers, 
finished  on  one  side  by  a  panache  of  black  feathers  and 
a  cluster  of  yellow-tinted  chrysanthemums.  Barbes  of 


f 
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black  lace  at  the  back,  and  border  of  black  feathers 
inside. 

'I'hen  a  Presidente  bonnet  of  black  tulle  and  satin, 
the  border  turned  up  with  diadem  of  jet.  Round  the 
crown  three  biais  of  satin  are  fastened  on  one  side  by  a 
cluster  of  variegated  roses — one  pink,  one  crimson,  one 
yellow,  and  one  greenish  white^^ — with  tinted  foliage. 
Behind,  large  bow  of  satin  and  aigrette  of  black 
feathers,  with  one  rose  in  the  neck. 

Another  Angot  bonnet  is  of  prune-ceJoured  velvet, 
with  both  crown  and  border  disposed  in  bouillons,  and 
edged  .with  a  silk  fluting  to  match.  The  crown  is 
trimmed  round  with  one  wide  biais  of  velvet ;  on  one 
side  a  double  bow  of  prune  grosgrain  silk  and  velvet, 
fastened  on  a  panache  of  small  curled  prune-coloured 
feathers  ;  and  over  it  rests  a  small  West  Indian  bird,  of 
golden  yellow  plumage  and  shaded  grey  wings.  Be¬ 
hind  falls  a  spray  of  dark  red  roses,  shaded  to  the 
prune  colour  of  the  velvet. 

And  a  Page  bonnet  for  the  theatre  in  the  toquet 
shape,  of  black  tulle,  beaded  with  jet,  and  fined  with 
black  satin.  Scarf  of  beaded  tulle,  and  border  of 
curled  feathers  round  the  crown,  with  jet  fringe  falling 
over  the  forehead.  On  one  side  cluster  of  variegated 
red  geraniums  and  jet  aigrette.  Lace  lapels  and  spray 
of  geraniums  at  the  back. 

DESCR.1PTION  OF  QUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

I.  Toilet  for  a  Girl  of  Six  or  Eight  Years,  of 
Irish  poplin.  First  skirt  plain,  rounded  in  front  en 
tablier,  and  draped  at  the  back.  Low  square  bodice. 
Bouil'.onne  sleeves.  Rose  faille  sash  with  fringed 
ends.  Thread  stockings.  Rose  faille  sleeves,  with  Louis 
XV.  heels.  Black  velvet  in  the  hair  tied  on  one  side. 


2  Evening  or  Dinner  Dress  of  dove-grey  faille 
(can  also  be  made  in  tarlatan).  Train  skirt  trimmed  in 
front  with  eight  narrow  pleated  flounces.  At  the  back 
a  deep  bouillonnee  between  two  flounces,  terise  fiille 
bias  and  fluting  heading  each  flounce.  Bodice  with 
short  flat  basques,  edged  with  bias  and  fluting.  Red 
roses  in  the  hVir.  Faille  shoes  to  match. 

g.  Young  Lady’s  Costume.  Light  blue  silk.  Long 
train,  trimmed  in  front  en  tablier  with  wide  bias,  and 
flounce  of  white  satin  at  the  back.  A  deep  white 
muslin  flounce.  A  gathered  satin  flounce,  with  bias 
bows  and  satin  flutings.  The  same  trimming  is  re¬ 
peated  on  the  corsage,  but  in  a  smaller  si/e.  Long 
sash  with  ends,  low  square-cut  berthe  composed  of 
pleated  muslin,  flounce,  and  bias  of  blue  silk.  Bouil- 
lonne  sleeves.  Myosotis  wreath,  Louis  XV.  shoes 
matching  the  toilette. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 

THE  STELLA  SLIPPER  IN  BERLIN  WOOL  AM)  SICK. 

This  pretty  slipper  is  of  the  mule  shape,  and  can  be 
used  for  either  a  lady  or  gentleman  by  varying  the  size 
of  the  canvas.  The  central  star  from  which  the  slipper 
takes  its  name  can  be  used  for  several  purposes  if  worked 
separately.  Materials  :  Canvas,  white  filoselle,  q  skeins 
of  scarlet  wool,  5  of  light  brown,  5  of  dark  brown,  5  of 
light  green,  4  of  yellow,  7  of  bright  blue,  9  of  black. 

Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-strect,  Covent 
Garden,  sends  out  this  design,  with  ail  materials  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  the  pair,  for  4s.  6d. ;  commencing 
pattern.  Is.  extra,  post  free. 

Madame  Goubaud  begs  to  assure  her  correspondents 
that  in  all  cases  of  forwarding  needlework  materials  the 
full  quantity  necessary  will  be  sent. 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


“  Wliy  sliould  we,  tlicn,  suspect  or  fear 
The  influences  of  a  year. 

So  smiles  ujion  us  the  first  morn, 

Aud  speaks  us  good  as  soou  as  bom  ? 

A“  HAPPY  New  Year”  to  all  and  each,  if  you 
are  not  tired  of  the  repetition,  my  readers.  Pour 
tmi,  no  one  can  tire  me  with  wishing  me  happiness, 
raraavisl  coming  in  such  funny  ways  and  through  such 
curious  people,  chiefly  do  the  little  ones  bring  happi¬ 
ness  in  their  tiny  hands.  A  good  deal  of  happiness  may 
be  got  out  of  work,  especially  if  it  is  a  labour  of  love, 
and  in  a  sunny  room.  Sunshine  is  a  greater  blessing 
than  it  is  thought  by  many  who  take  this,  with  God’s 
other  blessings,  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
all  labour  there  is  profit,  either  mental  or  material ; 
and  in  all  good  work  there  is  satisfaction,  if  not 
happiness.  For  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung 
about  the  joys  of  the  New  Year,  in  spite  of  all  the 
pleasant  thoughts  of  primroses  peeping  up  through  their 
winter  covering  of  faded  and  dead  leaves,  in  spite  of 
the  beautiful  hopes  of  summer  blossoms  and  summer 
sunshine,  in  spite  of  the  “  future  too,  with  all  her 
glorious  promise,”  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  is 


“  Plague  on*t !  the  last  was  ill  enough. 

This  cannot  make  but  better  proof; 

Or,  at  the  worst,  ns  we  brush’d  through 
The  last,  why  so  we  may  this  too.” 

CuABLEs  Cotton  {ahotU  i6<o). 

always  more  a  time  of  quiet  thought,  of  sorrow,  an  ! 
regret  than  one  of  mirth  and  merriment.  After  the 
first  unthinking  years  of  youth  are  over,  after  the  rosy 
flush  of  the  coitleur  de  rose  has  faded  away,  and  the  altoi- 
glow  is  so  far  away  down  the  vista  of  the  years,  when 
life’s  duties  and  responsibilities  begin  to  stand  out  clearly 
in  the  noontide  glare,  when  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day  press  heavily  on  us,  and  when  we  miss  from  our 
sides  the  dear  ones  who,  one  by  one,  have  been  taken 
from  us,  then  we  cease  to  look  forward  with  joyful 
hope  to  “  next  year,”  and  rather  turn  our  thoughts 
backward  to  the  sweet  and  sad  memories  of  the  past, 
and  ponder  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

The  past  year  has  gone  from  us  :  what  shall  we  do 
with  the  present,  and  what  will  it  do  with  us  and  ours  ? 
Veiled  in  blessed  darkness,  the  future  happily  lies  con¬ 
cealed  from  our  vision  ;  for  did  we  know  our  lot,  who 
would  have  the  courage  to  face  it  ?  One  lesson  we 
should  learn  from  the  death  of  the  old  year  and  the 
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birth  of  the  new.  Let  us  use  the  new  year  well,  let 
us  improve  each  day  and  hour  in  kindly,  loving  charity 
to  all,  let  us  each  day  make  some  one  happy  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power  and  then  whatever  the  year  1874 
brings,  whether  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  enjoy  prosperity  or  to  bear  our  griefs,  and  to 
help  those  around  us  to  bear  their  sorrows.  One  of 
the  greatest  trials  of  life  is  to  see  sorrow  and  suffering, 
and  to  be  utterly  unable  to  relieve,  to  console,  or  to 
comfort.  Silent  sympathy  is,  however,  the  only  conso¬ 
lation  to  a  wounded  spirit ;  and  this  lesson  we  learn 
from  the  sterner  sex,  for  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  and  done,  we  women  have  yet  much  to  learn  from 
man’s  wisdom. 

Is  a  man  in  real  sorrow  ?  His  friend  comes  in  and 
silently  smokes  his  pipe  with  him  ;  days,  weeks,  pass, 
still  the  silent  comforter,  the  silent  sympathiser,  regu¬ 
larly  bears  his  friend  company  through  the  bitter  hours 
which.  Heaven  help  us  !  we  w////  go  through  if  we  lose 
one  of  our  dear  ones.  The  longer  I  live  the  more  I 
observe  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  silent  sympathy. 
We  all  reckon  among  our  friends  or  acquaintances 
some  silent  man  or  woman  whose  influence  is  felt,  whose 
rarely-expressed  opinion  carries  weight,  whose  words, 
few  indeed,  but  well  chosen,  spoken  in  clear  harmonious 
tones,  go  to  the  point  and  decide  it.  We  have  all  met 
with  quiet,  well-read,  and  well-bred  women,  whose 
society  we  have  sought  and  found  an  ever-increasing 
thirst  for — women  whose  minds  unfolded,  leaf  by  leaf, 
rare  beauties,  which  made  one  feel  ^r/Zer  for  every  hour 
spent  with  them.  To  know  such  women  is  to  study 
them,  to  study  them  is  to  love  them,  to  hunger  for 
their  society,  to  prize  their  presence,  to  regret  their 
absence,  and  to  mourn  them  for  ever  when  they  have 
pasl^  into  the  “  silent  land.”  To  such  women  the 
world  owes  much,  far  more  than  to  those  who  speak  ; 
these  are  the  women  who  make  home  happy  and  life 
beautiful ,  who  bring  up  their  girls  in  ways  of  peace  and 
pleasantness  ;  these  are  they  to  whom  the  cross  word, 
the  impatient  tone  are  strangers,  whoso  children  are 
surprised  at  a  harsh  tone,  and  who  never  fear  the  blow 
they  have  no  knowledge  of.  Let  us  imit.ate  the-m  as 
closely  as  oar  natural  ways  and  habits  will  permit ; 
let  us  try  to  be  more  patient,  more  silent,  more  sym¬ 
pathising  with  all  whose  lot  is  cast  in  with  us  ;  let  us 
talk  less  of  women’s  rights  and  think  more  of 
women’s  duties,  the  chief  of  which  is  also  a  woman’s 
highest  privilege,  making  home  happy. 

So  here  is  a  recipe  for  a  Happy  New  Year  : — “  Take 
of  unselfish  love,  three  parts  ;  of  cheerful  industry,  one 
part :  mix  and  use  daily.” 

It  is  of  no  use  to  preach  without  practising,  and 
therefore  I  at  once  begin  my  year’s  work  by  telling  my 
readers  of  all  the  novelties  I  have  seen,  and  advising 
them  as  best  I  may  on  the  grave  questions  which  from 
time  to  time  arise. 

My  first  visit  this  month  was  to  44,  New  Bond- 
street,  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Stockley,  of  whose  new  invention, 
the  Kelopheteron,  I  had  heard.  The  length  of  the 
name,  like  that  of  Agamemnon  in  the  French  play, 

“  son  nom  seule  me  dispenser  de  le  dire  plus  souvent,” 
prevents  my  repeating  it,  but  the  invention  itself  is  one 
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of  which  few  ladies  will  tire.  It  consists  of  a  silver- 
plated  candlestick  with  movable  joint,  which  allows  of 
the  candlebeing  fixedat  any  inclination,  and  which  screws 
on  to  the  top  of  the  looking-glass,  thus  throwing  light 
on  the  top  of  the  hair  and  head,  which  is  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  side  lights  left  in  darkness.  Many  a  time  have  I 
wondered  why  nothing  was  ever  made  to  throw  light 
on  the  coiffure  when  engaged  in  erecting  the  super¬ 
structure  which  the  immoderate  chignon  of  late  years 
became  before  its  decline.  As  a  girl  my  room  was  lit 
with  gas  arranged  at  a  convenient  height  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  in  those  days  chignons  were  unknown  to  me. 
Certain  country  houses  which  I  visit  have  their  spare 
rooms  crowded  with  comforts  and  luxuries — writing- 
table,  couches,  easy  c’.iairs,  the  toilet-table  has  costly 
china,  but  the  toilet  lights  in  their  pretty  stands  are 
wholly  inadequate  from  their  position  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject,  and  guessing  at  the  position  of 
torsades,  and  trusting  that  frisettes  are  covered,  one 
descends  to  the  brilliantly-lighted  sa/o/t,  and  all  the 
imperfections  of  the  chignon  are  revealed.  But  with 
this  new  candlestick — this  ex.elsior  light — one  is  per¬ 
fectly  independent.  It  fits  into  a  little  box,  and,  with 
a  shilling  box  of  wax  tapers,  takes  no  room  in  one’s 
portmanteau.  A  moment  suffices  to  put  it  in  position, 
et  voilu  !  top  and  side  lights — what  more  can  one  wish 
for  ?  The  toilette  is  completed  in  half  the  ordinary 
time.  Mr.  Stockley  sells  this  useful  companion  to  the 
toilette  complete  in  a  box,  los.  6J.,  the  pair  2  is.  No 
lady  should  travel  without  it,  as  it  can  be  screwed  on 
anywhere — to  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  mantelpiece — in 
fact,  I  am  using  mine  at  home  for  lighting  a  cosy  but 
somewhat  dark  corner,  quite  out  of  draughts,  where  I 
love  to  sit  “  when  the  children  are  asleep,”  and  my 
peaceful  reading  hour  has  been  earned  by  a  busy  day. 
In  easy  chair  and  by  a  sparkling  wood  fire,  I  envy  no 
mortal  living. 

Mr.  Stockley  kindly  showed  me  several  useful,  pretty, 
and  ingenious  inventions  and  introductions,  which  I 
noted  as  fulfilling  little  household  wants — pur  exemple, 
the  most  charming  little  silver  cases  for  ramequin  and 
souffle  holders.  We  all  know  how  the  pretty  rame¬ 
quin  cases  get  permeated  with  their  appetising  contents, 
and  grease  the  finger  which  ever  so  lightly  touches  them. 
Well,  Mr.  Stockley  has  invented  a  delicate  silver  band, 
with  an  ivy-leaf  projecting,  by  which  to  hold  the 
delicious  morsel  and  yet  preserve  the  fingers  intact.  A 
dozen  of  these  holders,  with  the  ramequin  cases,  make 
a  charming  dish,  and  quite  a  novelty  for  the  dinner 
table.  The  set  proves  a  pretty  New  Year’s  gift.  The 
new  Crystal  Menu-LIolder  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
things  of  the  kind  yet  invented.  It  is  made  erttirely  of 
glass,  with  a  crest  or  monogram  engraved  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  glass,  which  is  then  silvered,  and  becomes  a 
mirror,  giving  light  and  brilliancy  to  the  table.  The 
effect  is  that  of  Venetian  bevelled  glass,  and  a  series  of 
these  menus  gives  great  style  to  the  table.  The  price 
is  15s.  each,  according  to  size  and  style  of  creator 
monogram. 

Ivy-leaf  menu-stands  are  very  pretty  and  artistic. 
They  give  colour  to  the  table,  although  not  the  brilliant 
light  of  the  crysul  menu- holders. 
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Mr.  Stockley  has  also  a  great  variety  of  English  and 
French  made  chatelaines  at  very  reasonable  prices.  For 
instance,  a  pretty  chatelaine,  with  three  fittings,  gos  ; 
filigree  gilt  and  silver  gilt,  with  fittings  complete,  60s. 
The  prices  of  the  chatelaines  vary  from  los.  to  icos. 

I  observed  some  choice  albums,  scrap-books,  crest- 
albums,  and  stamp-albums,  and  a  charming  newspaper 
scrap-book  for  the  cuttings  from  newspapers.  This 
contains  paged  and  ruled  leaves,  and  margins  for  re¬ 
marks,  and  pritent  alphabetical  index  in  front,  by  means 
of  which  any  cutting  can  be  found  at  once.  This  scrap¬ 
book  is  made  in  various  sizes  and  bindings,  at  prices 
ranging  from  2s.  gd.  to  los.  6d.  Mr.  Stockley  has  a 
lovely  collection  of  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Day 
cards.  These  are  truly  beautiful,  and  the  French  espe¬ 
cially  present  charming  sentiments  and  poetical  aspira¬ 
tions  which  will  make  these  cards  valued,  particularly 
by  ladies.  Mr.  Stockley ’s  Royal  Irish  Linen  Paper  is 
of  two  degrees  of  tint  and  finish,  cream  and  azure,  but 
the  quality  is  the  same  in  both  papers,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  the  very  best.  I  forgot  to  ask  the  prices  of 
these  papers,  which  are  made  from  pure  unwoven  linen 
cuttings,  collected  from  the  bleach  greens  and  factories 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  This  paper  is  most  pleasant 
to  use,  whether  with  steel  or  quill  pen. 

Passing  down  New  Bond-street  I  glanced  in  at  Mr. 
Thornhill’s  (144),  where  I  chose  a  Norwegian  Belt  for 
a  friend,  and  looked  at  the  Pegtop  Pencil-Cases, 
which  are  now  made  in  larger  sizes  for  gentlemen. 
The  pegtop  pencil  is  certainly  irresistible ;  it  is  so  quaint, 
so  pretty,  and  yet  so  useful,  drawing  out  telescopically 
to  a  long,  serviceable  pencil,  and  with  a  touch  retreating 
to  the  pegtop  form.  Certainly  the  pencil  is  cunningly 
devised. 

At  the  recent  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  I 
observed  Brown  and  Green’s  Portable  Gem  Stove, 
and  determined  to  mention  it  in  my  monthly  letter  as 
soon  as  opportunity  afforded,  as  it  really  is  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  stove,  having  oven  and  hot  plate,  and  using  a 
very  small  quantity  of  fuel.  The  Gem  requires  no 
setting  ;  it  can  be  placed  in  an  ordinary  fireplace  or  else¬ 
where.  It  requires  a  common  stove-pipe,  which  can  be 
carried  either  into  a  chimney,  or  direct  into  the  open 
air.  The  whole  of  the  top  of  the  stove  forms  a  hot 
plate  for  boiling,  stewing,  &c.,  and  the  smallest  size 
will  cook  a  dinner  for  ten  persons.  The  Portable 
Family  Cooking  Stove  (with  roasting  fire)  of  the 
same  makers,  supplies  a  want  long  felt  in  English  house¬ 
holds.  This  stove  requires  no  brickwork  setting,  and 
can  be  moved  from  one  house  to  another,  which  is  in 
itself  a  great  advantage,  as  few  persons  care  to  spend  a 
considerable  sum  on  any  article  which  they  cannot 
remove  when  leaving  a  house.  The  price  of  this  stove, 
which  is  suited  for  a  large  family,  ranges  from  j^8  los. 
to  ;^I4,  according  to  the  size.  The  Gem  Stove,  thirty- 
three  inches  wide,  is  5s.,  with  oven  and  boiler ; 
twenty-four  inches,  with  oven  and  boiler,  l8s.  I 
cannot  speak  personally  of  the  action  of  these  stoves, 
but  the  principle  appears  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  my 
own  little  American  yacht  stove,  which  I  have  used 
every  summer  for  seven  years,  and  which  burns  exactly 
half  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  by  the  close  range  in  the 


kitchen.  It  is  not  thirty  inches  square,  and  has  cooked 
for  twelve  persons  soup,  fish,  poultry,  joints,  ham,  be¬ 
sides  side  dishes  and  sweets,  so  that  I  can  safely  speak 
of  its  merits.  I  believe  The  Gem  would  do  all  this  as 
easily  and  as  we'l. 

Leaving  the  West- End,  I  was  walking  into  the  City, 
when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  grand  display 
of  coffee-making  machines  at  Monsieur  Picard’s, 
I40,  Strand.  It  is  true  I  had  no  intention  of  purchas¬ 
ing  a  coffee  machine  but  I  said,  “  There  is  just  a 
chance  that  I  may  find  some  good  coffee  here.”  I 
entered,  willing  to  experimentalise,  but  with  little  hope 
of  obtaining  the  well-roasted  delicious  berry  of  three 
kinds,  of  which  I  had  bought  a  supply  at  a  late  visit 
to  Paris.  If  one  really  wants  anything,  one  is  sure  to 
get  it  sooner  or  later  ;  and  as  I  have  tried  coffee  of  all 
kinds  and  bought  at  all  places,  from  Piccadilly  to 
Ponder’s-end,  I  asked  for  my  specialities  —  Mocha, 
Bourbon,  and  Martinique.  Joyfully  did  I  see  the  various 
sized  berries  produced  from  their  hidden  and  perfumed 
store,  and  feeling  amiable  at  having  obtained  my  wish, 

I  inquired  into  the  qualities  of  the  coffee-making 
machines  displayed  before  me.  I  saw  coffee  apparatus 
in  bronze,  electro-plate,  and  silver  of  varied  forms,  but 
nearly  identical  in  principle. 

The  cafdiere  consists  of  two  vessels,  the  upper 
one  movable,  in  which  the  infusion  is  made,  and 
the  lower  one,  the  coffee-pot  proper,  in  which  the 
bright  infusion  is  received,  separated  from  the  refuse. 
The  process  is  as  follows  : — The  upper  vessel  being 
fixed  in  position,  the  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  is  poured 
into  It.  A  tube  from  it  extends  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  vessel,  and  by  this  the  water  passes  down 
into  the  latter.  A  plug  is  then  placed  in  the  spout  of 
the  lower  vessel,  and  the  coffee  is  thrown  into  the  upper 
vessel,  and  the  lid  placed  on  this.  A  spirit  lamp  is 
placed  upon  the  apparatus,  and  when  the  water  boils, 
the  steam  pressure  on  its  upper  surface  forces  it  through 
the  tube  into  the  upper  vase,  where  it  mixes  with  the 
coffee.  When  the  boiling  water  has  acted  upon  the 
coffee  sufficiently,  the  spirit  lamp  is  removed  or  blown 
out,  and  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  then  forces  the 
liquor  down  again  into  the  lower  vessel.  If  it  be  de¬ 
sired  to  make  the  coffee  very  strong  the  operation  may 
be  repeated  by  replacing  the  lighted  lamp,  and  again 
removing  it.  The  upper  portion  of  the  apparatus  may 
then  be  removed,  and  a  pretty  cafeiwre  remains,  which 
will  preserve  the  coffee  in  perfect  condition,  and  will 
allow  of  its  being  re-warmed  without  trouble,  and  with¬ 
out  deterioration  of  the  quality. 

Thus  much  for  coffee  apparatus.  Of  the  coffee  itself 
I  can  only  say,  “  Try  it  you  will  not  wish  for  better, 
and  if  you  possess  the  wishing  cap  itself,  better  cannot 
be  had.  It  is  coffee,  cest  tout  dire.  (My  experience 
is  of  the  unground  berry,  as  I  always  grind  the  coffee 
myself  freshly  each  morning.) 

The  subject  of  coffee  dismissed,  what  will  my  readers 
say  to  being  taught  how  to  make  Tea  by  a  foreigner  ? 
Tea !  for  which  we  English  are  famous — tea,  which 
is  the  beverage  of  the  whole  female  population  of  the 
country,  and  which  alone  enables  us  to  resist  the  de¬ 
pressing  effects  of  our  climate.  Bow  your  pretty 
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heads,  Englishwomen !  and  learn  that  it  is  to  a 
foreigner  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  a  tea-naaking 
machine. 

M.  1  ’icard,  after  a  long  residence  in  England,  did 
not  fail  to  discover  that  tea,  delicious  as  it  is  when  made 
by  r.n  English  lady,  is  an  abominable  mixture  when 
made  by  English  servants — nay  more,  he  soon  learnt 
the  old  kettle-holder  adage  : — 

“  Kxoopt  the  kettle  boiling:  be, 

Filliii'j  the  pot  spoils  the  tea;” 

and  further,  that  second  cups  are  usually  very  bitter, 
and  if  the  tea  is  allowed  to  “  stand”  long  it  loses  its 
aroma,  and  gains  a  disagreeable  flavour  which  is  un¬ 
pleasant,  and  the  tea  is  then  unwholesome.  To  obviate 
these  (/esngrhiiats  M.  Picard  has  invented  a  most  in¬ 
genious  contrivance,  called  the  United  Home  Service 
Tea  and  Coffee  Apparatus  Combined,  by  which  all 
the  finer  qualities  of  the  tea-leaves  are  extracted.  A 
simple  vessel,  which  we  will  call  the  teapot  proper,  is 
made  narrowing  at  the  base,  and  again  spreading  a 
little  in  form  ;  in  this  a  second  vessel  fits,  which  is 
finely  perforated,  and  which  has  in  the  centre  a  hollow 
tube,  which  fits  into  the  narrowed  base  of  the  teapot 
proper.  This  tube  has  a  cap,  beneath  which  are  a  few 
fine  perforations.  A  lid  fits  on  the  top  over  all,  and 
the  United  Home  Service  is  placed  on  a  small  stand,  in 
which  a  spirit  lamp  is  placed.  The  water,  hot  or  cold, 
is  placed  in  the  teapot,  the  tea  in  the  upper  vessel  ;  the 
lamp  is  lighted,  and  in  a  few  seconds  when  hot  water 
is  used,  in  a  few  minutes  v'hen  cold  water  is  employed, 
the  holes  at  the  top  of  the  tube  begin  to  shower  hot  water 
very  gently  upon  the  tea,  as  the  water  in  the  base  of  the 
teapot  is  gradually  forced  into  the  tube.  As  the  heat  of  the 
water  increases,  so  more  w’ater  ascends,  keeping  the  tea  in 
a  state  of  agitation,  thoroughly  percolating  and  surround¬ 
ing  every  leaf  in  a  few  moments.  Withdraw  your  lamp  ; 
the  tea,  clear,  strong,  and  bright,  descends  into  the 
teapot,  and  there  is  a  strong  cup  of  tea — nay,  more, 
your  second,  third,  and  fourth  are  equally  good.  If 
you  are  a  very  Dr.  Johnson  for  tea,  your  twentieth 
cup  will  be  as  good  as  your  first,  and  you  can  warm  it 
by  putting  in  the  little  lamp  for  a  moment.  The  Home 
Service  can  be  used  for  coffee  and  tea  making,  and  I 
recommend  my  readers  to  purchase  one  on  the  first 
opportunity.  The  whole  contrivance  is  new  and  per¬ 
fectly  simple. 

The  London  Stereoscopic  Company’s  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  box  is  now  well  known.  This  year  it  is  full  of 
most  entertaining  puzzles,  tricks,  and  magical  arts. 
The  box  contains  a  bijou  fountain  for  perfume  or  water, 
which  is  almost  inexhaustible  at  any  rate,  the  amuse¬ 
ment  is  endless  which  it  causes.  The  founuin  is  very 
pretty,  and  will  be  as  agreeable  in  July  as  it  now  is. 
Japanese  fire  stars  are  pronounced  by  the  young  authori¬ 
ties  of  nurscrydom  to  be  “  boofer,”  and  beautiful  in¬ 
deed  they  are,  coruscating  in  the  form  of  snow  crystals. 
The  patent  chromoscope  will  delight  old  and  young ; 
the  changes  are  endless.  The  jewel  kaleidoscope  is 
another  unfailing  amusement :  it  is  not  possible  to  exag¬ 
gerate  its  beauties.  This  season’s  guinea  box  contains 
the  following  articles  : — A  Name  Mystery,  a  Gyro¬ 


scope,  Prairie  Bird,  Pictorial  Pyrotechnics,  the 
Enchanted  Coffer,  Magic  Tablet,  Will-of -the- 
Wisp,  Bijou  Perfume  Fountain,  Cagliostro’s  Cup, 
EIere  and  There,  besides  many  other  diverting  and 
tantalising  puzzles.  1  iieside  amusements  will  be  found 
in  endless  variety  in  this  charming  Christmas  box,  and 
I  am  looking  forward  to  much  fun  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  from  some  of  the  wonderful  tricks.  The 
prairie  bird  is  a  “joy  for  ever”  in  the  nursery,  and,  to 
her  endless  disgrace,  the  Silkworm  was  caught,  with  no 
child  near  as  an  excuse,  amusing  herself,  so/us,  with  the 
bird,  and  although  assuming  a  preternatural  gravity,  and 
instantly  talking  of  the  “  adaptation  of  the  principle 
whereby  sound  is  produced  by  the  motion  through  the 
a'mospheie  of  a  body  formed  with  ca\ities  in  which  the 
air  acts  with  more  or  less  force,  according  to  the  speed 
with  whkh  the  body  moves,”  it  would  not  do ;  there 
was  a  hearty  laugh  at  her  expense,  and  the  old  story  of 
hot  p-bowling  with  my  boys  was  repeated  against  me  ! 
It  is  too  bad  to  be  laughed  at  when  one  has  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  enjoy  games,  and  toys,  and  fun,  all  one’s  life, 
instead  of  growing  piim  in  mind  and  stiff  in  joints  as 
one  really  ought  to  do  !  But  to  return  to  the  wonderful 
ti  ensures  of  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  va¬ 
nishing  cartes-de-visite,  obedient  balls,  Japanese  fire- 
stars,  opposition  rings,  magic  wand,  Egyptian  zairgeth, 
“  one  puzzle  to  puzzle  one,”  and  many  others  ceyually 
amusing  afford  endless  amusement. 

The  Cocoa  Essences  of  Messrs.  Cadbury  and  Co., 
and  the  Mexican  Chocolate  of  the  same  firm,  arc  cer¬ 
tainly  excellent.  The  cocoa  essence  is  one  of  the  tew 
digestible  cocoas  sold  ;  the  cocoa  essence  consists  of  fine 
cocoa-nibs  with  the  excessive  fatty  matter  extracted  ;  it 
is  three  times  the  strength  of  ordinary  cocoa.  Cad¬ 
bury’s  Mexican  chocolate  is  composed  of  cocoa,  sugar, 
and  a  slight  flavouring  of  vanilla  ;  it  is  used  either  with 
milk  or  water,  or,  again,  with  cream  and  water  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  digest  milk. 

Of  Messrs.  Cadbury’s  pretty  boxes  of  chocolate 
creams,  chocolate  dragees,  and  chocolate  bonbons  all 
young  people  can  speak,  for  it  is  a  favourite  “  goody” 
of  children,  and  may  be  allowed  to  the  most  delicate 
child  without  fear.  The  pretty  boxes  in  which  this 
wholesome  sweetmeat  is  sent  out  make  them  delightful 
presents  for  little  girls  and  boys. 

Mrs.  Addley  Bourne  has  added  another  department 
to  her  already  most  useful  house — dressmaking.  Mrs. 
Bourne  found  that  ladies  who  purchased  serge  for 
dresses  were  anxious  to  get  them  well  made  at  mode¬ 
rate  cost,  and  an  accident  placing  the  temporary  services 
of  a  first-rate  French  modiste  at  her  command,  she  began 
the  experiment  of  making  walking  dresses  only.  Like 
a  snowball  the  demand  for  these  costumes  has  increased, 
and  ladies  who  find  themselves  well  fitted  in  their  cos- 
tume  do  not  care  to  change  this  dress  for  an  ill-fitting 
home  toilette,  and  so  it  is  the  old  story  of  “  where 
there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way,”  and  Mrs.  Bourne  has  been 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  demand  of  her  clientele,  and  now 
makes  up  all  dresses  for  ladies  and  children  (the  material 
of  which  is  purchased  in  her  house)  so  that  ladies  can 
now  have  their  nice  walking  costumes,  their  indispen¬ 
sable  black  silk  dresses,  and  their  ball  toilettes  made 
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up  by  Mrs.  Bjurne  in  any  style  or  mode  of  the  da}'. 
Children’s  suits  can  be  also  had.  Girls’  suits  at  2 is., 
and  boys’  suits  at  i6s.  6d.,  in  serge  or  cloth,  trimmed 
with  braid  and  buttons,  very  pretty  and  stylish.  Mrs. 
Bourne  also  has  a  speciality  of  morning  gowns  and 
dressing  gowns  in  quilted  satin  and  in  cashmere  trimmed 
with  satin. 

Mr.  Burgess  is  showing  some  superb  velveteens  for 
the  now  fashionable  plain  velvet  skirts,  which  are  made 
gored  in  front,  quite  plain  on  the  hips,  and  very  full 
and  long  at  the  back  ;  a  plain  corsage  and  sleeves  ac¬ 
company  this  dress,  which  is  worn  beneath  a  sleeve¬ 
less  tunic  of  white  or  black  lace  for  evening,  and  of 
coloured  or  black  cashmere  for  daylight  wear.  Mr. 
Burgess’s  velveteens  are  so  velvfly  that  the  last  three 
letters  are  needless  of  the  word,  for  I  have  often  seen 
velvet  very  inferior  in  quality  to  these  superb  siiken 
finished  velveteens.  For  sleeveless  polonaise,  or  for 
the  new  dcml-polonaise,  Mr.  Burgess  sends  out  most 
useful  parcels  of  odds  and  ends,  containing  lengths  of 
various  fabrics  from  one  to  eight  or  ten  yards  in  length  ; 
the  parcels  contain  from  ten  to  thirty  yards  of  material 
according  to  their  price,  which  varies  from  5s.  to  38s. 
per  “  bundle.”  Ladies  will  find  these  parcels  very  use¬ 
ful,  and  in  writing  should  state  the  class  of  colour  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  for  little  children  bright  colours  are  wanted, 
while  more  sober  tints  make  pretty  skirts  and  polonaise 
for  the  older  ones. 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  16,  Westborough-street,  Scarbo- 
rough,  has  some  lovely  sets  of  jet,  complete  parures, 
inlaid  with  enamels,  earrings,  and  pendants,  or  pen¬ 
dants  for  using  on  velvet  or  bronze,  and  earrings.  The 
enamel  is  beautifully  executed  from  first-class^  designs. 
Mr.  Jackson  is  a  well-known  jet  manufacturer  ;  I  can 
recommend  his  jet  from  personal  experience.  I  have 
worn  some  very  pretty  jet  earrings,  faceted  balls,  for 
more  than  three  years  with  exemplary  fidelity  they 
cost  5s.  6d.  to  begin  with,  and  Is.  for  repairing  a  gold 
wire  worn  through.  They  are  so  pretty  and  so  pleasant 
to  wear,  from  their  lightness  and  smoothness,  not 
catening  in  the  hair,  veil,  &c.,  and  not  scratching  the 
baby  hands  that  so  often  “  pat-a-cake”  on  myfice,  that 
I  seldom  change  them  until  dinner-time.  Mr.  Jackson 
has  some  superb  sets  of  faceted  jet  ornaments,  suitable 
for  full-dress  mourning  parures,  as  well  as  perfectly 
plain  ornaments  for  deep  mourning. 

Messrs.  Macdougall  and  Co.,  of  42,  Sackville-strect, 
London,  and  Inverness,  N.B.,  arc  showing  some  lovely 
materials  for  winter  costumes  and  wraps.  At  a  recent 
visit  I  observed  a  peculiarly  thick  but  very  light  cloth, 
designed  expressly  for  those  who,  while  very  chilly, 
are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  iveight  of  heavy 
winter  garments.  This  cloth  closely  resembles  pilot 
cloth,  and  is  now  being  made  up  into  sleeveless  polo¬ 
naises  for  wearing  over  cashmere  dresses  and  siik 
or  poplin  costumes.  Many  of  my  readers  will  have 
among  their  stock  of  dresses  one  or  two  silks  which 
will  have  become  demoJee.  The  Lorne  Polonaise  is 
exactly  the  vetemait  which  will  cover  all  defects,  and 
give  a  most  styliah  appearance.  Grey,  dove,  or  bronze 
dresses  look  well  with  the  Lorne  polonaise  of  dark  or 
light  grey  ;  dresses  of  any  shade  or  tint  of  blue  should 


be  worn  with  the  dark  blue  polonaise  (a  most  becoming 
tint) ;  while  the  various  self-colours  of  the  cloths  are 
numerous  enough  to  allow  of  matching  the  tint  of  any 
dress.  The  price  of  the  Lorne  polonaise  in  pilot  cloth 
is  603.;  in  silk  linsey,  48s.;  in  vicuna,  natural  shade, 
105s.  The  short  sleeveless  jacket  which  I  thought 
so  pretty  in  the  December  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  can 
be  had  of  Messrs.  Macdougall  in  cloth,  in  linsey,  or  in 
tweed.  Moorish  Linsey  is  the  material  par  excellence 
this  winter.  I  am  not  astonished  at  the  success  of  this 
striking  fabric,  which  possesses  all  the  advantages  of 
cloth  without  any  of  its  “  weighty  qualities,”  which  so 
tire  one.  The  Spanish  Stripes,  of  richly-coloured 
silk  upon  a  black  woollen  ground.  Most  charming 
vetements  are  made  of  this  new  fabric,  which  made  its 
debut  in  October  last.  It  is  used  as  polonaise  or  as 
jupoii,  as  overskirt  or  under-petticoat.  It  makes  a 
delicious  morning  Watteau,  opening  over  a  black  satin 
pctticoaf ,  and  I  have  seen  it  used  to  flounce  a  last  season’s 
black  silk  !  French  modistes  have  adopted  it,  and  we  shall 
doubtless  see  the  pattern  introduced  in  lighter  material 
for  the  spring  season.  Coquettish  and  stylish,  while  per¬ 
fectly  ladylike,  arc  the  jackets,  casaques,  and  vetements 
for  walking  and  carriage  costumes  of  Messrs.  Mac¬ 
dougall — in  fact,  jackets  are  a  speciality  of  this  house, 
the  ladies’  Ulster  coats  in  particular,  a  very  pretty 
vetement  when  worn  over  a  moderate  touriiure.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  dresses,  boys’  suits  of  every  kind,  are  here  made, 
as  well  .as  tiny  Ulster  coats  for  both  little  men  and 
women.  Little  girls  look  charming  in  these  Ulsters, 
and  they  are  especially  pretty  when  worn  over  the 
Scottibh  dress,  which,  thanks  to  Royal  patronage  and 
its  own  inherent  merits,  remains  the  most  fashionable 
costume  for  children  under  ten  years  of  .age. 

Pantomimes. — Ladies  who  bring  their  little  ones  up 
to  town  (as  I  shall)  to  the  “  morning  performances”  of 
these  annual  treats,  cannot  do  better  than  give  the 
children  their  early  dinner  .at  The  London,  Fleet-street, 
close  to  Temple-bar,  at  the  corner  of  Chancery-lane. 
There  they  will  find  all  the  accommodation  they  rccyuire. 
Plain  wholesome  roast  mutton  and  beef,  vegetables,  and 
apple  fritters,  or  the  very  light  pastry,  make  a  good 
beginning  for  the  day’s  amusement ;  after  which  the 
little  faces  can  be  washed  upstairs,  and  all  made  nice 
and  comfortable  before  the  exciting  hour  which  sees 
the  curtain  rise  on  “  fairy  realms.”  D.iy  pantomimes 
usually  are  over  at  five,  and  the  children,  excited  and 
thirsty,  w’ant  tea  and  the  usual  tartmes,  which  can  be 
had  as  comfortably  as  the  dinner  ;  and,  unless  the  liome 
journey  is  a  very  long  one,  the  little  folks  may  be  in 
their  beds  about  seven,  none  the  worse  for  their  plea¬ 
sant  jaunt.  My  experience  of  children  is  that  so  long 
as  they  have  their  meals  regularly,  and  of  good,  whole¬ 
some  food,  they  take  no  harm  ;  but  if  they  have  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  meals  given  them  in  the  shape  of  biseuits 
and  buns,  tarts  and  gingerbeer,  with  a  heavy  late  tea 
at  home  to  make  up  deficiencies,  illness  or  discomfort 
follows  surely  on  a  day’s  pleasure.  If  an  earthquake 
came  I  should  cnde.avour  to  sec  that  the  one  o’clock 
dinner  went  on  al  fresco,  if  the  house  was  no  longer 
tenable. 

My  readers  know  that  with  me  (not  being  strong- 
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minded)  the  nursery  stands  first,  and  therefore  I  am 
delighted  to  introduce  to  their  notice  Monsieur  Rimmel’s 
new  Nursery  Toilet  Powder,  which  is  expressly 
prepared  for  the  use  of  babies,  and  which 'is  of  pure 
rice  powder,  unscented  and  unbleached — a  perfectly 
natural  production  reduced  by  grinding  and  sifting  to 
an  almost  impalpable  powder.  The  soft  skins  of 
infants  are  particularly  sensitive,  and  it  is  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  that  all  powders  coming  in  contact  with  them 
should  be  pure. 

Monsieur  Rimmel  supplies  tliis  powder  in  his  usual 
boxes  at  96,  Strand,  and  it  can  also  be  had  of  all  per¬ 
fumers,  hairdressers,  and  chemists. 

The  Almanack  for  this  year,  1874,  indeed  charm¬ 
ing.  Monsieur  Rimmel  knows  how  much  ladies  like 


perfume,  and  adapts  his  scented  almanack  to  suit  our 
work-boxes  and  baskets,  our  desks  and  portfolios. 
This  year  Monsieur  Rimmel  h.as  selected  the  chief 
works  of  German  poets  as  subjects  of  illustration.  The 
almanack  is  a  charming  “souvenir,”  and  may  be  for¬ 
warded  in  an  ordinary  letter.  It  is  sent  post  free  for 
seven  stamps. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  sees  a  new  edition  of  my 
Poknaise  Lace  Beck,  which,  th.anks  to  my  kind  suj>- 
porters,  has  been  a  most  successful  work.  Tills  greatly 
encourages  me  to  hope  that  some  fresh  works  on  which 
I  am  engaged  may  meet  with  a  similar  reception,  li 
shall  not  announce  them  until  they  are  quite  ready,  as  I 
do  not  want  to  disappoint  those  who  have  been  such 
kind  and  good  friends  to 

The  Silkworm. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


1. — Decssy  Visiting  Toilettes. 

1.  Russia  proy  faille  skirt,  triimiicil  at  llic  oilpo  with  two  pleated 
flounces  of  wide  depth,  and  headed  by  a  pathered  ruche.  Sicilian 
polonaise  of  the  same  shade,  fittinp,  trimmed  with  bniidinp,  embroi- 
derj’,  buttons,  and  tassellcd  fiinpe.  This  polonaise  is  draped  on  each 
side  by  jet  buckles.  Sleeves  w  ith  frinpe-d  parements.  Stull"  IkkiIs, 
poloshed  kid.  Velvet  bonnet,  with  diadeiue,  rich  lace  appret, 
feather,  and  lace  strinps. 

*.  Irish  poplin  costume.  The  skirt  trimmed  in  front  by  a 
series  of  plain  flounces,  edped  with  satin ;  six  gathered  flounces, 
edged  with  satin,  and  headed,  are  ])lace><l  ou  the  back  of  the  skirt ; 
revers  at  the  side.  Pointed  boilice,  with  pleated  bas(|ues  at  the 
back,  striped  with  satin  bias.  Valois  collar,  high  inner  rulf. 
I’ointed  revers  at  the  wrists  of  the  sleeves.  Pelt  hat,  with  bows  of 
velvet  faille  and  tuft  of  feathers.  Kill  boots. 

2. — llECErTiox  Toilette  ou  Tueatee  Costcme. 

The  highly-ornamented  skirt  is  pleated  in  front,  and  bouilloune 
at  the  edge.  The  bouillons  are  intersected  by  two  rows  of  white 
lace  on  each  side.  Robings  are  formed  by  a  series  of  gniduated 
flounces,  bias,  and  lace.  Tlie  train  has  a  deep  pleating,  a  bouillon 
edgeel  and  headed  by  lace,  and  violet  velvet  bias.  Sliort  tablier 
tunic  of  pleated  folds,  draped  by  a  scarf.  Ibdice  with  has, pies, 
open  cn  chale,  and  with  revers.  Pagida  sleeves.  The  whole 
trimmed  with  lace  and  silk  coriUng.  Lace  under-sleeves.  Wreath 
of  flowers  in  the  hair.  Louis  XV'.  shoes  matching  the  toilette. 

3.  — VV'alkino  Costcmes. 

1.  Poult  de  sole  skirt  with  deep  flounce,  headed  l>y  a  naiTow 
flounce  and  bias  band.  Cashmere  tunic  and  jacket  lined  with 
quilted  satin,  and  edged  with  satin  cording. 

2.  Brown  cashmere  costume  worn  under  a  cloth  mantle  of  a 
darker  shade,  trimmed  with  fox  fur. 

4.  — Rode3  de  Cii.vmbee. 

1.  Of  Scotch  tweed,  made  with  rasterre  skirt,  trimmed  with  velvet 
bauds  down  the  fronts,  and  ou  the  sleeves  and  pockets. 

2.  Cashmere  robe  with  embroidered  scallops  in  black  silk  on 
faille ;  w  aistband,  pockets,  and  sleeves  trimmed  to  match. 

5.  — Visiting  Costcme, 

Of  silk  and  cashmere.  The  front  is  pleated,  flounced,  and  bouil- 
lonnc'd,  the  side  robings  pleated.  The  back  has  alternate  wide  and 
narrow  flounces  of  silk  and  cashmere.  Tlie  corsage  is  of  cashmere, 
corded  with  silk,  and  finished  by  antiipie  silver  buttons.  Angut 
bonnet  of  velvet  and  faille,  with  plume  and  flowers. 

6.— iNDOon  Deess  and  Visiting  Toilette. 

1.  Velveteen  skirt  with  di-ep  flounce,  headed  by  alternate  fluted 
silk  and  gathered  velveteen  flounces.  Cashmere  coinage,  jacket,  and 
tunic,  tied  and  draped  with  bbtek  faille  and  velvet  sashes.  The 


sleeves  are  of  cashmere,  w  ith  velvet  fluted  flounces,  and  lace  under- 
sleeve's. 

2.  Visiting  toilette  of  light-prey  cashmere,  trimmed  with  dark- 
blue  velvet,  and  draped  with  light-blue  sash.  The  cape  and  tunic 
have  a  silver  fix  fur  trimming,  and  dcip  IVinge  of  the  mixed 
shades,  drey  silk  hut,  with  velvet  crow  n,  feather,  laee  appret,  and 
ribbon  loops. 

7.— Xew  Toetoisesuell  Comes. 

1.  Ligbt-eolourcel  tort oiseshi'll  comb.  Floriated  design. 

2.  Dark  and  clear  tortoiseshell  comb  of  very  open  design. 

3.  Diademe  comb.  Can  be  had  in  blonde  or  dark  shell. 

4.  Klegaut  comb  for  a  young  lady.  Open  and  light  design. 

5.  Uaudsome  richly -carved  comb  of  dark  shell. 

8, — Def.ssy  Bodice  foe  Evening. 

This  bodice  may  lie  made  of  faille  of  any  light  shade,  or  of  crepe 
de  chine,  of  black  silk,  or  of  white  muslin.  Thu  bodice  is  high, 
closed  by  black  velvet  bnindt  nbourps,  buttoned  in  the  centre,  and 
tiiinmed  with  lace,  which  simulates  a  waistcoat.  Square  apron 
fiont,  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  the  muslin  which  trims  the 
laalice.  The  basipies  of  the  corsage  are  pointed,  curved  sliarply  on 
the  hips,  and  form  a  postillion  at  the  l  ack.  Coat  slc'cves,  trimmed 
w  ith  a  flounce  and  bow  of  ribbon,  edged  w  ith  luce,  and  matching 
the  costume. 

9  and  1C. — New  Mantles,  Casaques,  Polonaise,  Ac. 

1.  Back  of  a  confection  of  black  velvet,  with  plastron  in  front. 
Double  cape,  ti  imming  of  satin  and  stc'cl  buttons.  Waistbelt  and 
bag  of  Russia  leather.  Sash  of  faille. 

2.  Cloth  confection,  with  plastron  in  front,  with  long  falling 
sleeves,  trimming  of  fur,  passementerie,  and  tassels. 

3.  Back  of  Xo.  2. 

4.  Front  of  Xo.  i,  showing  the  revers,  plastron,  and  style  of 
trimming. 

5.  I’elerinc,  buttoned  at  the  side  w  ith  collar;  revers  trimmed  with 
a  narrow  faille  pleating  of  a  lighter  shade. 

6.  Long  cashmere  tunic,  scalloped  at  the  edge,  trimmed  in  front 
w  ith  two  row  8  of  velvet  buttons ;  pelerine  hood  at  the  back  ;  jiclei  iiie 
with  scidloped  revers  in  front;  velvet  bag  on  one  side,  velvet  Low 
and  buckle  on  the  other;  same  bow  on  the  sleeves. 

7.  Back  of  Xo.  6,  show  ing  tlie  Watteau  jilcat. 

8.  Silver  fox  boa,  with  two  agrafles  fastening  at  the  neck. 

9.  Velvet  mulf,  trimmc'il  with  silver  fox  fur. 

10.  Black  Russia  leather  belt,  with  antique  silver  ornaments. 

II. — Couet-Plasteb  Case. 

Tlie  ground  is  of  light-brown  taffetas,  with  an  appliqnf  of  dark- 
brown  cloth  sewn  on  in  jxiint  russe,  and  ornamented  with  a  iteel 
bead.  The  lining  is  of  w  hite  still"  muslin  and  brown  lutestring. 
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37. — Mat  FO^  Vases,  Scent- Bottles,  A’C.,  in  Cloth 
Applique  and  Point  Russe. 
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. — Mat  for  Vases,  Scent-Bottles,  &c.,  in  Cloth 
Applique  and  Point  Russe. 


33. — Postage-Stamp  Case. 


-Detail  of  Spray  for 
Medallion  (42). 


-Work-Basket. 


■Sleeve  of  Net  and  Gimp 
Crochet. 


•Sleeve  of  Crepe  Lisse 
and  I.  ace. 


Medallion  for  Work. 
Basket  (41). 


Gimp  Crochet  Border  for  Collar 
AND  Sleeve  (46  ard  47), 


Brussels  Lace  for  Collar  and  Slieve 
(43  and  44). 
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hound  together  with  n.ormw  bro'.vn  ribbon.  Buttons  and  clastic 
loops  to  fasten. 

I*. — EhBROIDERED  CAETIilDGE-BOX  FOB  BREECHLOADER. 

This  leathern  cartridge-box  is  fr-iniod  in  a  narrow  metal  rim,  and 
eorered  with  grey  liaen,  c'.nbroi.lereJ  in  button-hole,  satin,  and 
overcast  stitclu 

13. — Exbboidebed  Cabtbidgs-Box  fob  Needle-Gux. 

The  cover  of  this  leathern  cartridge-box  is  faced  with  grey  linen, 
on  which  an  embroidery  in  button-h')le,  satin,  and  overcast  stitch  has 
bocn  worked  with  gray  and  brown  silk,  as  shown  in  illustration. 

14,— Knitted  Square  for  Huxting  Pouch. 

This  square  is  knitted  with  strong  unbleaehe  I  thread  and  steel 
knitting  needles.  It  is  worked  in  rows  backward  and  forwanl  on  a 
chain,  the  stitches  of  which  are  divisible  by  5.  ist  row :  Knitted. 
And  row:  *  4  stitches  cast  off.  To  do  this,  slip  i,  anl  cast  off  the 
4  next  stitches  sepamtely,  and  draw  every  time  the  last  stitch 
over  the  cast-off  one ;  then  take  the  last  stitch  of  the  right-hand 
neodle  on  to  the  left-hand  needle,  and  knit  oat  of  this  stitch  s 
stitches  as  follows: — Knit  1,  purl  i,  knit  i,  purl  i,  knit  i,  repeat 
from  *.  These  two  rows  are  knitted  alternately  until  the  required 
length  is  attained. 

IS  and  17. — Embroidered  Spectacle-Cases. 

No.  13.  Ground  of  black  velvet;  initials  in  satin  and  overcast 
stitch  are  worked  with  blue  silk.  The  leaves  are  green  and  blue,  the 
flowers  scarlet  with  yellow  sUmina,  gold  braid,  and  gold  beads. 
No.  17.  Applique  of  light  on  dark  cloth ;  tendrils  of  fine  green  cord, 
gold  beads,  and  light-blue  margin. 

.  16. — Crochet  Purse. 

Material:  Grey  purse  silk.  Make  a  chain  of  9?  stitches,  join  it  into 
a  circle,  and  crochet  as  follows : — ist  round:  Double  crochet,  and 
round :  i  double  through  both  the  upper  parts  of  the  stitch.  3rd  and 
4th  rounds :  Same  as  the  and ;  the  stitches  are  always  reversed. 
Sth  round :  Twice  alteniately  i  double  in  the  back  of  the 
stitch,  1  double  through  both  parts,  i  double  thnmgh  the  back ; 
then  I  raised  spot  as  follows: — 1  long  treble  in  the  free  part  of  the 
stitch  of  the  2nd  round,  which  lies  in  a  slanting  direction,  below  the 
last  stitch  crocheted ;  the  upper  parts  of  this  long  treble  must  net 
both  be  drawn  up,  3  times  alternately  cotton  forward,  i  loop  in  the 
same  place  where  the  long  treble  was  worked,  then  both  loops  and 
the  cotton  which  has  bocn  brought  forward  must  be  drawn  through 
with  one  effort  of  the  needle,  1  chain,  miss  i,  repeat  from  *. 
6th  and  7th  rounds :  Like  the  and ;  in  the  6th  the  chain  stitches 
have  to  be  missed.  Sth  round :  •  Twice  alternately  i  double  through 
both  parts  of  the  stitch,  1  through  t'.ie  back  only,  •  i  spot  as  ab  )ve 
described  in  the  next  stitch  of  the  5th  round,  i  chain,  miss  i,  twice 
alternately  i  double  in  the  back  of  the  next  stitch,  i  double  through 
both  parts,  x  double  in  the  back  p.irt  of  the  stitch  ;  repeat  from  *. 
9th  to  I  ith  rounds :  As  Round  2.  In  tlie  9th  round  the  chain  stitches 
have  to  be  missed;  repeat  5  times  from  the  3rd  to  the  iith  round, 
letting  the  spots  occur  in  the  portion  given  in  our  illustration; 
then  crochet  an  open-worked  round  as  follows  : — .Vlternately  1  chain, 
I  long  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  one ;  repeat  2+  times,  but  work¬ 
ing  backwards  and  forwards  to  form  the  opening;  then  crochet 
again  in  a  round  a  row  of  doable  crochet ;  rep  ‘at  6  times  from  the 
And  to  the  loth  round,  but  in  the  5th  repetition  begin  to  narrow 
the  purse  by  missing  1  stitc’.i  at  regular  intervals.  The  purse  is 
narroa'cd  in  the  following  4  rows,  which  are  worked  without  spots. 
Then  join  the  straight  cad  of  the  purse  with  a  row  of  doable  envhet, 
and  work  as  follows: — •  i  double,  1  treble,  1  long  treble,  2  long 
treble  in  the  next  stitch,  i  long  treble,  i  treble ;  repeat  from  *. 
The  parse  is  then  finished  with  rings  and  tassels  of  grey  silk. 

18. — Embroidered  Hunting  Muff. 

This  pretty  addition  to  a  hunting  costume  is  lined  with  fur,  and 
slightly  wadded.  Oa  the  outside  an  embroidery  is  worked  with 
brown  and  green  silk.  Each  side  of  the  muff  is  bound  with  fur. 

19  to  23. — Embroidered  Huxting  Pouch, 

This  leather  hunting  pouch  has  an  embroidered  cover  and  straps, 
the  ground  of  which  is  grey  linen.  The  bag  fastened  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  pouch  is  knitted  with  grey  cotton,  and  edged  with 
fringe.  Illustration  21  slearly  shows  the  design  for  the  embroidery  ; 
the  stags  are  worked  with  brown  silk  in  button-hole  stitch ;  the 


leaves,  flowers,  and  tendrils  with  green  and  brown  silk  in  satin  and 
overcast  stitch.  Then  bind  the  etlge  of  the  cover  with  a  leathern 
strap.  In  illustration  22  the  animals  arc  worked  with  brown  silk 
in  button-hole  stitch ;  the  leaves,  tendrils,  and  acorns  with  broivn 
and  green  silk  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  and  point  russe.  At  the 
corners  of  the  pouch  are  fastened  metal  rings,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  and  through  these  are  passed  the  cords  for  tying  up 
the  birds  or  game.  For  the  bag  crochet  a  chain  which  must  be  of 
the  same  length  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  bag,  take  the  centre  stitches 
on  your  knitting  nei'dles  and  knit  the  square,  directions  for  which 
are  given  in  No.  14.  To  get  the  re<|uired  shape  take  up  the  requisite 
number  of  stitches  at  the  end  of  every  row.  Join  the  bag  together, 
excepting,  of  course,  at  the  top,  and  knot  the  fringe  according  to 
the  illustration.  Illustrations  19,  20,  and  23  are  a  powder-flask, 
drinking-flask,  and  shot-case,  embroidered  to  correspond. 

24. — Embroidered  Corner,  with  Monogram,  for  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs. 

This  design  is  worked  in  well-raised  satin  stitch ;  the  finer  parts  of 
the  initials  in  overcast.  These  letters  are  surrounded  by  a  circle 
worked  in  point  russe  and  knotted  stitch. 

25. — Insertion  of  Muslin  Applique. 

The  design  should  be  carefully  traced  on  muslin ;  it  is  then 
tacked  on  a  piece  of  Brussels  net,  and  embroidered  with  soft  cotton 
in  satin  and  overcast  stitch.  Tlie  muslin  is  afterwards  cut  away 
as  shown  in  illustration. 

26.— Corner  Design  for  Pocket-Handkerchief  in  Satin 
Stitch  and  Point  de  Genes. 

Tills  effective  design  is  worked  on  cambric  or  mull  muslin,  with 
fine  guipure  cord  or  knitting  cotton.  Coarse  tatting  cotton  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  «ord.  Transfer  the  design  on  to  tracing 
cloth,  fasten  on  the  muslin  or  cambric,  au;l  sew  the  guipure  cord  on 
the  lines  of  the  design  with  overcast  stitches  of  fine  cotton,  m  iking 
a  purl  when  required  by  jour  pattern.  Work  the  bars  between 
the  outlines  in  close  button-hole  stitch  over  the  two  threads  you 
have  tekeu  from  one  outline  to  another.  Then  work  the  pattern 
in  satin  stitch  with  white  cotton,  and  cut  away  the  material  from 
the  work  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 

27  and  29. — I.vterlaced  Letters  for  Marking  Handkerchiefs. 

These  letters  are  very  pretty  worked  in  scarlet  and  white  cotton 
in  satin  stitch  and  ovci’cast. 

28. — Embroidered  Collar. 

Trace  the  design  on  mull  muslin  placed  over  net.  Work  the 
embroidery  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  cat  away  the  muslin  from 
the  border  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  collar,  and  below  the  pari 
edging  cut  away  both  muslin  and  net. 

30. — Corner  for  Pocket-Handkerchief  in  Point  de 
Venise. 

This  desi;^i  is  worked  in  a  similar  waj’  to  the  one  given  above. 
The  thread  is  strongly  twisted  when  a  purl  is  formed,  and  the  lace 
stitches  are  worked  last  of  all. 

31  and  32. — Borders  for  Net  Veils,  Ac.  Darning  on  Net. 

These  designs  are  worked  on  black  or  white  net  as  requireil;  thej' 
look  e<qually  well  in  either  white  or  black  silk,  or  m  glace  thread. 

33- — Postage-Stamp  Case. 

The  case  and  flap  are  cut  out  of  ecru  Java  canvas,  and  embroidered 
in  siitin  stitch  with  green  purse  silk  and  gold  th.-ead.  The  lining 
is  of  brown  lutestring,  witli  inner  pockets  of  canvas.  The  case  is 
edged  with  green  silk  cord,  sewn  on  with  gold  thread,  and  fastened 
with  a  steel  clasp, 

34  and  35. — Crochet  Designs  for  Purses. 

Materials  required,  purse  silk  and  crochet  needle.  The  number  of 
stitches  must  be  divisible  bj’  10.  Close  the  foundation  chain  into  a 
circle,  ist  and  2nd  rounds :  ■*  double  in  every  stitch.  3rd  round:  *5 
double;  13  chain  with  i  slip  stitch  in  the  1st  chain  :  repeat  from  *. 
4th  to  6th  rounds :  Double.  7th  round :  *  4  double ;  l  do'ablo  in  the 
next  stitch,  taking  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  next  loop  but  one  of 
the  3rd  round ;  4  double ;  i  double  in  the  loop  passed  over  before 
and  the  following  stitch  of  the  preceding  round ;  this  crosses  the 
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two  loops  of  cli.lin  (sjo  illiistnitio!i).  Piopcat  rouiiils  3  to  7  till  the 
required  leiijqth  is  attained.  I'or  Xo.  35  the  nninher  of  stitehes  is 
divisible  hy  7.  ist  round :  i  double  in  every  stiteh.  2iul  and  3rd 
rounds :  Double  croehet ;  these  stitehes  arc  worked  through  both 
the  upiKT  jjarts  of  the  stiteh.  4th  round :  •  6  double ;  a  loop  of 
thread  through  the  next  stiteh  of  tt>o  1st  row.  To  do  this,  put  the 
needle  through  the  stiteh  in  question,  from  front  to  bael;,  make  a 
loop  of  the  working  thread  on  the  wrong  sid  •,  pull  it  through  to 
the  front,  and  draw  it  up  above  the  next  stiteh  of  the  preecding 
round.  lieiieat  from  *.  5th  round :  *  .V  loop  like  the  one  just 
described,  through  the  next  stiteh  of  the  sc'eoud  round,  whieli  is 
drawn  uj)  above  the  next  stiteh  of  the  preceding  round.  6  double ; 
reiH-at  fi'om  *.  Repeat  the  5th  round  till  the  required  length  is 
worked,  forming  the  loops  as  shown  in  illustration  34. 

36. — Embeoideeed  Lamp-Mat. 

This  pretty  mat  is  embroidiTed  on  perforated  cardboard  with 
black  and  green  chenille,  green  filoselle,  and  gold  cord.  Por  the  obi  ong 
pattern  round  the  centre,  and  for  the  squares  in  the  corners,  cut  away 
the  canvas,  line  the  spaces  witii  green  satin,  work  across  with  gold 
thread,  and  edge  the  outlines  with  black  chenille.  Tlnni  work  the  other 
stitches  in  point  russe,  filling  up  with  green  chenille,  ns  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Line  the  whole  with  black  velvet,  and  edge  with 
a  box  pleating  of  green  satin  ribbon. 

37  and  38. — Mat  foe  Scent  Dottles,  &c. 

Applique  and  Point  Russe. 

No.  37  is  worked  on  a  ground  of  cloth  of  two  shades  of  brown. 
The  sewing  on  of  the  lighter  shade  is  hidden  by  brown  soutache. 
The  applicpic  is  of  light  brown  taffetas  embroidered  with  purse  silk 
of  different  colours  in  satin,  overcast,  herring-bone,  and  knotted 
stitch.  The  outlines  are  edged  with  brown  silk  cord,  and  the  rest 
of  the  stitehes  arc  worked  with  two  shades  of  brown  silk  in  point 
russe.  Ro\uid  the  outside  of  the  mat  is  a  row  of  button-hole 
stiteh  edged  with  chain  stitch.  No.  38  has  an  applique  of  green 
taffetas  on  a  groiuid  of  dark  green  cloth :  the  s  nvlng  on  of  the 
taffetas  is  hidden  by  narri>w  strij)S  of  the  darker  shade  stitched  on 
each  side.  The  sei)arate  figures  are  worked  with  green  purse  silk 
in  satin  stiteh,  aTul  the  edge  with  g(>ld  cord ;  the  remaining  stitches 
are  workt'd  in  point  russe,  and  the  edge  of  the  mat  is  cat  into  small 
Vandykes. 

39  to  42. — Woek-Dasket. 

The  framework  is  of  black  polished  wood,  ornamented  with  gold 


beading.  In  every  oval  is  an  embroidered  medallion  ;  the  basket  is 
lim'd  with  scarlet  taffetas,  and  l)ows  of  scarlet  satin  are  arranged  at 
each  handle.  The  ground  of  the  medallion  is  grey  taffetas,  and  the 
embroidery  is  worked  with  different  coloured  imrse  silk  in  the 
stitches  given  below.  Por  illustrations  39  and  40,  take  two  shades 
of  scarlet  purse  silk  for  the  flower;  with  the  lighter  shade  work 
from  the  centre  with  a  long  and  then  a  short  chain  stitch  fastened 
with  an  ordinary  stitch  ;  work  the  middle  stitches  with  the  darker 
shade,  and  the  stamina  iu  knotted  stiteh  with  yellow  silk.  For  the 
leaves  take  2  shades  of  green  ;  the  little  sprays  are  worked  in 
herring-bone,  or  may  be  Avorked  iu  satin  stitch  with  grey  and  white 
silk. 

43  to  45. — COLLAE  AND  SlEEVE  OF  CeEPE  LiSSE  AND  LaCE. 

This  collar  is  made  of  cross  way  folds  of  white  crepe  lisse,  trimmtd 
with  a  pleated  frill  of  the  same  material  and  with  the  imitaTion 
Hrussels  lace  of  which  the  design  in  original  size  is  given  in  illus- 
tr.itiou  45.  No.  44  gives  the  eorresponding  sleeve  to  this  collar. 

46  to  48. — CoLLAE  and  Sleeve  of  Net  and  Gimp  Ceochet. 

The  gimp  crochet  for  this  set  is  worked  in  two  ])arts  with  Walter 
Evans’  Roar’s  Head  cotton.  We  give  the  design  in  original  size  in 
illustratio'i  48.  I’lace  3  pieces  of  gimp  over  a  coarse  metal  pin  or 
hairpin,  j')iu  2  of  these  pieces  on  the  side  of  the  smaller  loops  with 
a  row  as  follows: — *  .loin  the  2  first  bx)ps  of  the  ist  gimp  with  i 
double  crochet,  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  2  next  loops,  3  chain ;  repeat 
from*.  On  the  side  of  the  long  loops  i  row  as  follows: — Alter¬ 
nately  wind  the  loop  twice  round  the  hairpin,  i  double,  l  chain. 
This  finishes  i  jjc.rt  of  the  lace.  Then  take  the  3rd  gimp  and  work, 
joining  to  the  side  avith  the  long  looj)s,  2  rows  as  follows : — 1st  row  : 
*  Put  the  1st  over  the  end  l(K)p,  and  crochet  into  both  4  long  treble 
with  4  chain  between  each,  1  chain,  7  double  in  the  next  7  loops 
7wistiHl  o«cc  round  the  needle ;  then  1  chain;  repe:it  from*.  2]id 
ti)w  :  *  I  double  in  the  centre  of  the  4  chain  between  2  tong  treble, 
r  chain,  i  double  lo:ig  treble  in  the  next  chain  stiteh  before  the 
next  7  double,  i  double  long  treble  i;i  the  chain  stiteh  after  the  7 
double,  7  claiin ;  rt  pe:it  from  *.  Then  eroehet  along  the  side  with 
the  short  loops  as  follows  : — Put  the  1st  loop  of  the  3  over  the  next 
hollow  between  the  sctdlops,  over  the  2ud,  a’ld  the  2ud  over  the  3rd, 
and  eroehet  i  double  iu  these  3  loops  together  ;  6  times  alternately 
4  chain,  1  double  in  the  next  loop,  then  4  chain;  rejxait  from  *. 
Join  the  two  ])arts  of  the  lace  on  the  wrong  side  with  overcast 
stitches,  and  trim  the  collar  and  sleeve  as  shown  iu  the  illustration. 


Modcl  Manufactory  of  the  Oriza  Perfumery 
OF  L.  Lehrano,  of  Paris. — Among  the  haad.some  and 
important  m.inufactories  of  the  environs  of  Paris  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  that  of  ^lonsieur 
Legrand,  situated  a  Levallois-Perret  (Seine).  We  can 
do  no  less  than  praise  the  perfect  order,  intelligent 
management,  and  workmanship  wliich  the  proprietors 
of  this  manuhictory  bring  to  the  production  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Oriza  perfumery.  A  view  of  this  noted  nianu- 
fiictory  will  be  found  on  p.rge  10  of  our  advertising 
pages,  as  well  as  a  general  catalogue  of  the  specialities 
of  this  interesting  manufacture,  which  we  most  heartily 
recommend  to  our  readers. 


Comes. — The  elevated  coiffures  of  the  present  day  arc 
composed  of  loops,  bands,  twists,  and  plaits  ;  they  are 
supported  in  position  by  the  high  tortoiseshell  comb, 
which  gives  an  elegant  effect,  and  is,  in  fact,  as  econo¬ 
mical  in  style  as  it  is  distingue.  With  a  handsome 
comb  one  can  dispense  with  all  expensive  wreaths  of 
flowers,  bandeaux,  stars,  and  plumes  ;  a  simple  rosebud 
placed  at  the  side  gives  a  Castillian  air  which  is  very 


charming.  In  order  to  avoid  exaggeration,  the  hair 
should  conceal  all  but  the  ornamental  top  of  the  comb, 
which  forms  a  diadem  framed  in  loops,  curls,  or  plaits, 
in  such  a  mode  as  to  show  off  the  comb  without  having 
the  appearance  of  being  dominated  by  this  fashionable 
appendage  of  the  modern  coiffure. 

The  tortoiseshell  comb  has  yet  another  merit — that 
of  keeping  the  new  bonnet  firmly  on  the  head.  The 
snviller  side  combs  are  also  very  much  worn  ;  few  ccif- 
furcs,  in  fact,  are  to  be  seen  without  tortoiseshell  combs. 
Paris  made  combs  are  to  be  procured  of  Mr.  J.  Hassall, 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. 


Dried  Flowers. — Mr.  D.  Radclyffe’s  dried  flowers, 
both  bouquets  and  wreaths,  are  very  handsome.  These 
wreaths  are  suitable  for  all  decorative  purposes  at  this 
festive  season,  and  supply  the  place  of  freshly-cut 
flowers.  As  souvenirs  these  dried  flower  boiKyuets 
make  charming  presents.  We  regret  that  we  received 
Mr.  Radclyffe’s  illustrations  too  late  topublish  this  month. 
The  bouquets  are  sold  at  moderate  prices  at  iqp.  High 
Ilolborn. 
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GARDENING— JANUARY. 


IN  growing  fruit-trees  as  espaliers,  the  great  difficulty 
with  which  we  have  to  contend  is  the  tendency  of 
the  shoots  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  limbs,  and  at 
the  topmost  extremities  of  the  tree,  to  acquire  an  exu¬ 
berant  growth  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  and  hori¬ 
zontal  or  oblique  portions.  This  elementary  truth  is 
one  of  the  first  axioms  of  the  art  of  pruning. 

M.  Mechin,  a  horticulturist  at  Chenonceaux  (Indre 
et  Loire)  appears  to  us  in  a  great  measure  to  have  solved 
the  difficulty.  His  system  resembles  the  serpentine 
arrangement  not  uncommonly  adopted  for  espaliers,  in 
which  the  undue  flow  of  the  sap  towards  the  terminal 
shoots  is  controlled  by  bending  them  into  an  S-shape 
whilst  still  in  the  herbaceous  state,  so  that  the  tree  forms 
a  sinuous  U.  The  trees  trained  on  this  plan,  and  now 


the  treatment  of  the  fruit-bearers  in  this  system,  and 
they  are  subjected  to  the  ordinary  annual  processes  of 
pruning,  pinching  out,  &c. 

Explanation  of  Figures. — A.  Young  bifurcated 
tree,  one  year  after  planting.  B,  Second  year  -,  com¬ 
mencement  of  serpentine  growth.  C.  Fourth  year ; 
perfect  tree.  D.  Double  vertical  rod  ;  for  furnishing 
intermediate  spaces. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Gardener  s  Magazine  for  these 
illustrations  and  descriptions. 

We  have  already  considered  the  apple  as  the  mo=t 
important  of  our  fruit  crops ;  we  have  given  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  planting,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  which 
suits  it  best ;  we  have  also  drawn  out  a  list  of  such 
varieties,  both  for  dessert  and  cooking  purposes,  as  may 


SEW  FORMS  OF  ESPALIERS. 


on  view  in  his  garden  at  Chenonceaux,  are  living  proofs 
of  the  success  of  the  method,  which  we  commend  to 
the  notice  of  all  interested  in  arboriculture.  Its  details 
will  readily  be  learned  from  the  annexed  sketches, 
drawn  from  nature  after  specimens  whose  growth  and 
symmetry  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  trees — peaches,  pears,  apricots.  See. — trained  to 
espaliers  or  to  espalier-rails  may  be  given  two,  three, 
or  four  sets  of  lateral  branches. 

M.  Mechin  adopts  an  alternating  arrangement,  filling 
up  the  spaces  between  the  larger  trees  with  young  ones 
trained  as  double  vertical  rods,  until  the  former  attain 
their  full  development. 

Iron  wires  are  stretched  across  the  face  of  the  wall, 
to  mark  out  the  intended  shape  of  the  tree,  and  the 
young  shoots  are  given  the  requisite  direction  whilst 
still  in  the  herbaceous  state.  In  three  or  four  years\  or 
in  five  at  most,  the  trees,  even  of  largest  size,  are 
perfect,  and  their  growth  will  not  have  interfered  in 
any  way  with  their  bearing.  No  difference  is  made  in 


be  safely  trusted  in  any  part  of  the  country  by  those 
who  are  wishing  to  make  new  plantations,  or  to  increase 
their  stock  of  trees,  for  where  sorts  are  so  numerous  it 
is  a  very  perplexing  matter  for  those  who  have  little  or 
no  previous  knowledge  to  make  up  their  mind  what  is 
best  for  them  to  grow.  There  is  also  another  particular 
connected  with  this  subject  which  we  must  not  pass 
over,  for  it  is  of  essential  importance.  We  allude  to  the 
training  of  the  trees.  No  kinds  of  fruit  trees  can  be 
suffered  to  grow  as  they  like ;  if  so,  they  will  cumber 
themselves  with  wood  and  become  unfruitful,  or  per¬ 
haps  prematurely  die.  To  yield  an  adequate  profit  they 
must  be  pruned  and  trained.  Now  apple-trees  are  gene¬ 
rally  treated  in  three  ways.  They  are  grown  either  as 
standards,  dwarfs,  or  espaliers.  All  sorts  of  apples  may 
be  grown  in  every  one  of  these  ways.  Some  gardeners 
prefer  one,  and  some  another.  Some  situations  admit 
of  one,  and  some  of  another ;  and  as  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
perience,  some  sorts,  in  certain  situations,  are  found 
to  do  better  in  one  way  than  another.  Still,  all 
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apple-trees  may  be  fruited  ia  all  or  any  of  these  three 
ways. 

The  Standard  is  the  most  ancient,  as  it  is,  of  course, 
the  natural  habit  of  the  tree.  In  the  choice  of  standards 
it  is  especially  desirable  that  the  stem  should  be  clean 
in  growth,  the  wood  ripe,  and  the  graft  properly  healed 
before  they  are  planted  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain.  Every  tree  should  be  rejected  which  shows 
an  imperfect  joint,  for  no  tree  can  possibly  be  in  a 
healthy  state  where  the  scion  and  the  stock  do  not 
amalgamate.  The  stems  of  standards  should  be  straight 
and  stout  also.  This  is  generally  the  case  when  the 
stems  are  worked,  as  the  gardeners  called  it,  “  standard 
high,”  for  none  but  strong  ones  are  selected  for  the 
purpose ;  but  it  is  different  with  those  that  are  worked 
low,  as  the  stems,  after  grafting,  have  to  make  them¬ 
selves.  In  this  case,  for  a  year  or  two  lateral  branches 
should  be  encouraged  and  pinched  in  occasionally,  so 


productive  wood, crowded  sprays,  and  decayed  branches, 
also  those  which  cross  each  other,  must  be  removed, 
and  as  much  air  and  light  as  possible  admitted  to  the 
centre.  An  open  cup-like  form  is  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted.  It  is,  however,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  standards  are  improved  by  an  annual  pruning. 
When  they  are  once  fairly  started  as  bearing  trees,  the 
less  the  knife  is  used  upon  them  the  better.  The 
most  difficult  varieties  to  treat  are  those  of  a  pendent 
habit ;  these,  however,  when  well  established,  may 
frequently  be  brought  into  shape  by  being  “  headed 
down” — that  is,  having  all  their  branches  shortened  to 
about  a  foot  in  length. 

Divarfs. — Under  this  name  are  included  pyramidal 
trees,  half  standards,  and  bushes,  and  it  is  important 
that  trees  so  treated  should  be  grafted  upon  the  right 
sort  of  stock.  Apple  stocks  are  of  three  sorts — the 
paradise,  the  doucin,  and  the  crab — the  last  in  general 
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as  to  throw  sap  into  the  stems,  which  in  this  way  will 
sooner  become  stouter  and  stronger  than  if  they  were 
forced  upwards  by  reason  of  their  branches  being  cut 
off  at  once.  As  soon  as  the  object  desired  is  attained 
these  side  shoots  should  be  removed  with  a  clean  cut 
from  the  graft  upwards,  and  all  the  vital  energies  of 
the  tree  directed  towards  the  formation  of  the  head.  If 
this  first  pruning  takes  place  in  July,  the  scars  will  heal 
before  the  winter,  and  the  branches  which  are  to  form 
the  head  of  the  tree  will  ripen  more  effectually.  If  the 
graft  has  done  well  at  the  end  of  the  first  season,  its 
shoots  should  be  cut  back,  so  as  to  induce  it  to  throw 
out  others  for  eight  strong  leaders,  at  proper  distances 
from  each  other,  are  required  to  make  a  perfect  head. 
It  may  take  two  or  three  seasons  before  this  can  be 
managed,  and  as  soon  as  the  tree  has  attained  its  full 
formation  little  care  only  is  required  to  keep  it  in  shape 
and  promote  its  bearing.  The  branches  may  be  allowed 
to  have  free  growth,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  will 
throw  out  bearing  spurs  towards  their  extremities.  Un- 
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makes  the  largest  trees,  but  the  former  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  when  a  dwarfish  habit  is  required.  We  have 
met  with  some  very  valuable  remarks  upon  dwarf  apple- 
trees  in  ihQ  Floral  World,  and  as  they  apply  especially  to 
small  gardens,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the 
author’s  plan  in  his  own  words  : — 

“  Dwarfs  should  be  grown,”  he  says,  “  on  doucin 
stocks,  and  their  growth  should  be  regulated  by  pinching 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July.  By  a  careful  selection  of  varieties  the  desired 
forms  may  be  obtained  with  very  little  artificial  aid,  as 
some  kinds  naturally  grow  into  dense  bushes,  and  others 
make  spreading  bushes  and  pyramids.  The  best  form 
for  all  dwarf  fruit-trees  in  small  gardens  is  that  generally 
known  as  the  “gun-barrel”  or  upright  bush.  This 
form  is  produced  by  closely  pinching  in  all  the  side 
shoots  to  cause  the  formation  of  secondary  shoots  and 
spurs.  The  trees  may  be  four  or  six  feet  high,  and 
not  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  regularly  furnished 
from  top  to  bottom  with  short  side  shoots  regularly 
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clothed  with  bearing  spurs.  We  have  in  our  garden,” 
the  writer  continues,  “  a  collection  of  pears  and  apples 
grown  in  this  close  fashion,  and  they  bear  most  pro¬ 
fusely,  and  admit  of  being  planted  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  and  the  trees  two  feet  six  inches  from  stem  to 
stem.  The  majority  are  not  more  than  eighteen  inches 
through.  Ribston  Pippin,  Monarch,  Nonpareil,  Baron 
Ward,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Orange  Pippin,  Devonshire 
Quarrendon,  Golden  Harvey,  Golden  Pippin,  Cornish 
Gilliflower  are  among  those  in  our  collection  which 
most  readily  submit  to  this  method  of  culture.  The 
trees  are  lifted  either  annually  or  biennially  according 
to  their  habit  of  growth.  Those  that  bear  freely  are 
lifted  biennially ;  those  that  grow  luxuriantly  are  kept 
in  check  by  annual  lifting.  If  any  portions  of  the 
stems  are  bare  we  furnish  them  by  inserting  buds  in 
July,  and  the  shoots  from  these  buds  and  all  other  new 
shoots  are  pinched  back  to  three  leaves  from  the  base 
as  soon  as  they  have  made  about  four  or  six  leaves 
each.  The  side  shoots  are  again  pinched  back  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  trees  then  get  regularly  clothed 
with  bearing  spurs.  This  is  the  best  method  of  appro¬ 
priating  a  small  piece  of  ground  in  a  small  garden,  as 
there  is  a  certainty  of  a  large  production  sooner  than 
by  any  other  method.” 

In  this  way  some  twenty  varieties  may  be  grown  in 
the  place  of  one  standard,  and  any  lady  can  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  herself :  fot  the  trees  are  completely  under 
control,  and  a  pleasurable  recreation  may  be  derived 
from  the  management  of  them. 

We  coinenow  to  Espaliers.  These  are  treated  in  various 
ways,  but  that  to  which  a  preference  is  generally  given  is 
an  upright  leader  about  five  feet  high  and  a  regular  series 
of  horizontal  branches  right  and  left  of  the  main  stem. 
These  trees  are  found  very  desirable  in  kitchen  gardens, 
as  they  take  up  but  little  room,  are  readily  attended 
to,  and  cast  no  shade  that  can  be  injurious  to  any 
growing  crops.  Some  persons  use  wooden  posts  and 
rails  for  the  training  of  espaliers ;  but  galvanised  wire 
is  much  safer  and  less  expensive  in  the  long  run  of 
years.  In  training,  the  side  shoots  should  be  suffered 
in  the  first  instance  to  grow  to  their  full  length,  so  as 
to  fill  up  the  whole  framework  with  strong,  straight, 
and  regularly-placed  branches  ;  and  w^hen  this  has  been 
attained  the  trees  are  kept  in  bearing  by  a  regular  system 
of  pinching  in  and  producing  fruit-bearing  spurs  along 
these  branches.  The  French  cordon  system,  introduced 
of  late  years,  differs  but  little  from  this  form  of  espalier. 
Professor  Du  Breuil,  the  inventor  of  the  system,  says 
that  he  applies  “  the  word  ‘  cordon’  to  trees  consisting 
of  a  single  branch,  bearing  fruit  spurs  only  and  never 
allowed  to  ramify;”  and  Mr.  Robinson,  to  whom  we 
are  so  much  indebted  for  his  valuable  works  upon 
French  gardens,  tells  us  that  the  most  popular  form  of 


this  mode  of  training  is  “  the  little  line  of  apple-trees 
acting  as  an  edging  to  the  quarters  in  the  kitchen  and 
fruit  garden.  By  selecting  good  kinds  and  training 
them  in  this  way  abundance  of  the  finest  fruit  may  be 
grown  without  having  any  of  the  large  trees,  or  those 
of  any  other  form,  in  the  garden  to  shade  or  occupy  its 
surface.”  The  cordon  will  be  found  admirably  suited 
to  growing  the  finer  and  more  tender  varieties  of  apples 
if  carried  along  the  low  sunny  wall  of  a  plant-house 
and  elsewhere.  In  this  way  the  finest  specimens  of 
Calville  Blanc,  Reinette  du  Canada,  the  Lady  Apple, 
Melon  Apple,  American  Mother,  and  Newtown  Pippin 
are  grown  for  the  Paris  and  London  markets. 

Gardening  operations  in  January  consist  in  trenching 
and  digging  when  the  absence  of  frost  will  permit,  also 
in  manuring  the  ground  for  the  earliest  crops.  Carrots, 
parsnips,  salsify,  and  such-like  long-rooted  plants,  are 
always  better  in  shape  if  the  land  on  which  they  are 
grown  has  been  manured  some  long  time  before  the 
seed  is  sown.  Freshly-manured  soil  is  certain  to  induce 
fangs.  If  the  weather  is  open,  trees  of  all  sorts  may 
be  planted,  and  pruning  may  go  on ;  but  no  pruning 
should  be  attempted  in  frosty  weather.  In  the  flower 
garden  little  can  be  done  beyond  a  general  attention  to 
neatness  and  order.  A  lady’s  work  at  this  season  will 
be  in  her  greenhouse  and  conservatories,  and  with  her 
flowers  indoors.  As  much  air  as  possible  should  be 
given  to  plants  under  glass.  Unless  the  weather  is  very 
severe  the  ventilators  may  on  most  days  be  opened  at 
the  top  for  a  few  minutes,  just  sufficient  to  change  a 
portion  of  the  air  of  the  house,  and  if  the  weather  be 
mild  there  is  no  reason  for  keeping  the  sashes  closed. 

A  confined  atmosphere  is  very  injurious  to  the  ordinary 
stock  of  greenhouse  plants.  It  is  one  cause  of  camellia 
buds  dropping  off,  and  it  is  also  fatal  to  many  flowers 
that  are  of  a  tolerably  hardy  nature,  and  require  con¬ 
finement  only  to  keep  them  alive  during  frost.  This  is 
the  case  with  small  geraniums  and  many  other  things. 
Primulas,  too,  which  at  this  season  are  so  valuable 
as  floral  ornaments  upon  all  dinner-tables,  are  greatly 
benefited  by  fresh  air.  Neither  during  growth  nor 
when  in  full  flower  will  they  endure  what  the  gardeners 
call  “  coddling  all  the  protection  they  require  is  to  be 
kept  from  frost,  and  cold  winds,  and  wet.  The  flower- 
basket  and  scissors  must  at  this  season  be  in  daily  use, 
for  dead  leaves  are  sure  to  be  found  on  some  plants 
under  glass,  and  these  should  be  removed  at  once. 
Cleanliness  is  as  essential  in  garden  as  in  household 
management,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  enforce  the 
caution  that  those  who  would  see  their  plants  thrive  and 
bear  blossoms  that  in  their  different  sorts  are  worth 
looking  at,  must  be  careful  to  keep  their  greenhouses 
and  conservatories  cleans 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  December,  1873- 

FTER  the  violent  agitation  of  last  month  our  po¬ 
litical  world  has  grown  comparatively  calm  again, 
and  all  partis  seem  content  to  remain  for  the  present 
under  a  prsvisoire  regime,  now  lengthened  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  period.  The  Royalists,  however,  are  not  the 
best  satisfied  by  any  means,  and  many  a  brilliant  plan 
for  pleasure  this  winter  has  been  brought  to  nothing 
since  the  blow  which  destroyed  such  long-cherished 
hopes  of  a  restoration  of  monarchy.  But  still,  all  are 
feeling  things  might  have  turned  out  worse  than  they 
have,  and  the  assurance  of  comparative  tranquillity  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  prolongation  of  the  Presidence  of 
Marshal  MacMahon  has  certainly  produced  very  good 
effects  in  Paris. 

Our  bourgeois  and  tradespeople  have  taken  heart 
again.  The  winter  will  not,  perhaps,  after  all  prove  as 
dull  as  was  first  anticipated.  Many  an  hotel  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  is  to  be  reopened  and  re¬ 
decorated.  And  if  we  are  not  to  enjoy  this  winter  the 
brilliant  fetes  and  splendours  of  Royalty,  we  will  at 
least  make  the  most  of  what  we  have,  and  rejoice,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  bloody  flag  of  La  Commune  is  not 
likely  to  be  set  up  again  in  our  devoted  city. 

What  a  pity  that,  while  Fortune  seems  ready  to  shed 
a  few  smiles  upon  us,  our  Grand  Opera  is  not  there  to 
take  its  share  of  them  !  As  yet  there  seems  no  hope 
of  any  provisoire  arrangement  for  resuming  its  repre¬ 
sentations.  Every  possible  measure  has  been  taken  for 
completing  the  New  Opera,  but  there  is  little  hope  of 
its  being  fit  for  use  before  the  commencement  of  next 
autumn.  Meanwhile  our  Italian  Opera  stands  alone, 
and  is  the  sole  attraction  of  our  dilettanti  and  beau 
monde.  The  last  few  representations  of  La  Norma 
have  been  splendid.  La  fleur  dcs  poisoi  Parisian  society 
seemed  to  have  met  there  on  purpose  to  exchange  con¬ 
gratulations  upon  the  new  state  of  things,  which,  though 
not  what  they  might  have  hoped  a  few  months  ago,  was 
equally  diHTerent  from  what  they  had  cause  to  fear. 
Mile.  Krauss  is  strikingly  beautiful  in  the  role  of  Norma ; 
— it  suits  her  physique  as  well  as  her  talent.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  salle  was  very  brilliant.  Black 
dresses  and  bonnets  no  longer  predominated,  but  very 
lovely  toilettes  were  exhibited,  and  all  the  front  boxes 
were  filled  with  ladies  in  full  evening  dress,  setoff  with 
magnificent  gems. 

Paris  is  putting  on  its  usual  jour  de  Van  physiognomy 
— spreading  out  all  its  riches  in  costly  bagatelles,  and 
showering  about  bonbons  with  unheard-of  profusion. 

The  exhibition  now  open  at  the  Champs  Elysees  is 
announced  as  relating  to  all  things  that  concern  children, 


and  this  title  has  attracted  many  visitors  to  it ;  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  is  far  from  justifying  it  by  what  it  con¬ 
tains.  The  nave  of  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie  seems 
literally  transformed  into  a  village  fair.  Two-thirds  of 
the  exhibitors  hare  not  taken  the  trouble  to  note  the 
etiquette  upon  the  door — childhood  has  been,  apparently, 
the  very  last  thing  they  cared  about.  Close  to  the  en¬ 
trance  I  stopped  before  a  booth  kept  by  two  pretty  little 
girls  dressed  in  the  Alsacian  costume ;  the  booth  con¬ 
tained  a  number  of  coloured  cardboard  boxes,  and  I 
felt  curious  to  know  what  new  toy  they  might  contain. 
What,  then,  was  my  surprise  to  hear,  in  answer  to  my 
question,  that  they  were  full  of  cigarettes!  Cigarettes 
in  an  exhibition  dedicated  to  childhood  !  Schoolboys 
will  certainly  prove  ungrateful  if  they  do  not  appreciate 
such  a  thought,  but  mammas  are  not  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
pitiated  by  such  a  debut.  What  have  we  next  ?  A 
number  of  sewing-machines !  These  are  useful  to 
children,  it  is  true,  as  a  means  of  working  for  them, 
but  are  little  likely  to  interest  them  personally.  Joujoux, 
however,  have  not  been  neglected — far  from  it ;  one 
may  even  say  pleasure  rather  than  usefulness  has  been 
generally  taken  into  consideration  in  this  exhibition  for 
juveniles.  There  is  a  very  pretty  Christmas  tree,  taste¬ 
fully  decorated,  a  miniature  theatre  recalling  that  of 
Cleverman,  a  cateche  drawn  by  lovely  little  ponies,  and  a 
perfect  collection  of  toys  and  games.  In  the  hygiene 
department  of  the  exhibition  I  was  shown  cakes  of 
condensed  cod-liver  oil  which  healthy-looking  little 
urchins  ate  most  heartily,  as  though  they  had  been 
sweetmeats. 

The  bonbon  article  has  not  been  forgotten  either. 
The  latest  device  of  our  confiseurs  is  to  imitate  as  per¬ 
fectly  as  possible  a  packet  of  real  cigars  with  chocolate, 
and  to  wrap  up  comfits  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a 
parcel  of  tobacco.  Our  children,  it  seems,  are  by  all 
means  to  be  taught  to  love  smoking. 

All  our  theatres  are  very  gay  just  now.  But,  so  far, 
the  greatest  success  of  the  season  is  for  Le  Gymnase, 
with  the  new  piece  of  Alexandre  Dumas  fils,  entitled 
Monsieur  Alphonse.  Our  very  popular  dramatic  author, 
who  had  for  once  forfeited  the  favour  of  a  usually  en¬ 
thusiastic  public  by  his  last  drama  of  La  Femme  de  Claude, 
has  now  taken  his  revanche  by  a  very  flattering  triumph. 
Leaving  the  social  and  psychological  doctrines  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  late  work,  and  proved  very  un¬ 
palatable  to  even  his  most  devoted  admirers,  he  has  now 
given  us  a  truly  admirable  and  well-written  drama,  full 
of  pathos  and  poignant  interest,  which,  in  spite  of  a 
good  deal  of  invraisemblance,  keeps  spectators  breathless 
with  emotion  throughout. 
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PANTOMIMES,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


COVENT  GARDEN  will,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  fully  maintain  this  season  its  prestige  for 
the  production  of  the  pantomime  of  the  Christmas  season 
as  far  as  splendour  and  elegance  combined  can  contribute 
to  this  result.  The  hero  of  the  opening  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  that  clever  singing  actress.  Miss  Annie  Goodall, 
who  will  also  undertake  the  principal  character  in  the 
comic  operetta  that  precedes  it,  Offenbach’s  Rose  of 
Auvergne.  The  talented  child-actress,  Violet  Cameron, 
sustains  the  juvenile  interest  of  the  pantomime. 

Drury  Lane  produces  .facie  in  the  Box ;  or.  Harlequin 
Little  Tom  Tucker. 

The  Haymarket  management  announces  for  the  extra 
Christmas  attraction  at  this  favourite  theatre  the  once- 
famous  melodrama  of  Raymond  and  Agnes,  or  the  Bleeding 
Nun.  Mr.  Godfrey’s  new  play  of  Q^ueen  Alab,  men¬ 
tioned  as  in  rehearsal  in  our  last  number,  is  to  lie  perdu 
for  the  nonce,  as  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  drama  entitled 
Charity  will  be  previously  produced — viz.,  on  the 
3rd  Inst. 

At  the  Lyceum  the  splendid  and  highly-successful 
revival  of  Richelieu  continues  to  attract  such  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  succession  of  crowded  houses  that  no  novelty  is 
in  immediate  contemplation.  A  new  play  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  towards  the  end  of  January,  with  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  in  the  leading  character.  Cela  va  sans  dire. 

At  the  Olympic  an  English  version  of  Beaumarchais’ 
famous  comedy.  The  Alarriage  of  Figaro,  has  met  with  a 
favourable  reception.  Mr.  Henry  Neville  gives  a  most 
spirited,  and  at  the  same  time  elegant  and  refined  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  pleasure-loving  Count  Almaviva  married, 
but  not  settled ;  Miss  Emily  Fowler  is  delightful  as  the 
sprightly  w.aiting-maid,  Susanna  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Righton 
gives  a  rattling  and  brisk,  if  not  very  subtle,  impersona¬ 
tion  of  the  intriguing  barber-valet,  Figaro. 

Of  the  new  play  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  in  which  Miss 
Ada  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Henry  Neville  will  sustain  the 
principal  parts,  we  can  only  say  at  present  that  it  promises 
to  be  one  of  his  most  successful  productions,  and  that 
the  action  takes  place  during  the  period  of  William  III. 

At  the  Adelphi  Peep  o'  Day  seems  likely  to  hold  its 
ground  for  some  time  to  come.  The  houses  are  crowded 
nightly. 

The  Gaiety,  too,  has  been  drawing  crowded  houses 
with  the  revival  of  the  good  old  English  comedies, 
acted  by  good  old  Imglish  actors,  John  Bull  having 
replaced  The  Hypocrite  and  been  received  with  no  less 
favour.  The  Christmas  attractions  announced  here  are 
of  a  duplex  character,  consisting  of  Dickens’s  Christmas 
story.  The  Battle  of  Life,  edited  (!) — which  means,  we 
presume,  adapted — by  the  author’s  son  Charles — and  an 
extravaganza,  entitled  Guy  Fanvkes,  by  H.  J.  Byron. 

Aladame  Angot's  Daughter  was  given  here  for  a  certain 
number  of  nights,  but  the  performance  of  this  famous 
opera  bouffe  could  not  in  any  respect  vie  w'ith  the  con¬ 
temporaneous  one  at  the  Philharmonic,  where  the  most 


charming  and  vivacious  of  singing  actresses,  Julia 
Matthews,  is  the  representative  of  the  fascinating  Mdlle. 
Lange,  the  impersonator  of  Clairette,  the  famous 
“  daughter,”  being  Selina  Dolaro,  to  be  replaced,  on 
her  departure  for  America  with  Miss  Soldene’s  troupe, 
by  Miss  Bessie  Emmett  (Mrs.  Temple).  Ange  Pitou, 
the  revolutionary  poet,  a  refined  Captain  Macheath  who 
divides  his  attentions  so  impartially  between  the  tw'o 
demoiselles,  is  really  a  finished  creation  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Nordblom,  who,  although  hitherto  known  chiefly 
as  a  first-class  tenor  vocalist  in  operas  of  higher  pre¬ 
tensions,  proves  the  versatility  of  his  genius  by  his  really 
admirable  performance  in  this  by  no  means  easy  part, 
which  he  sings,  acts,  and  looks  to  perfection.  There 
is  at  present  no  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  here. 

The  Vaudeville  and  the  Strand  continue  to  adhere  to 
the  comedies  of  the  old  school.  The  Road  to  Ruin, 
Holcroft’s  interesting  production,  at  the  former  attracts 
brilliant  audiences  nightly  ;  and  at  the  latter  the  revival 
of  Mrs.  Cowley’s  sparkling  and  humorous  Belle's 
Stratagem,  with  the  pleasing  actress  Miss  Ada  Sw'an- 
borough  as  the  lively  heroine,  proved  very  successful. 

At  the  Globe  the  next  novelty  announced  as  forth¬ 
coming  is  a  dramatised  version,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Hal- 
liday,  of  Dombey  and  Son,  in  which  the  manager-actor 
will  double  the  parts  of  Walter  and  Toots.  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil,  who  will  be  remembered  as  a  young  actor  of  great 
promise  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  will  make  his 
debut  in  the  character  of  Carker. 

At  the  National  Standard  Theatre  the  pantomime  is 
founded  on  the  popular  nursery  story  of  Whittington  and 
his  Cat,  in  which  the  celebrated  Payne  family  will 
re-appear. 

The  Crystal  Palace  management  has  selected  Puss  in 
Boots,  for  which  preparations  on  a  scale  of  unusual  splen¬ 
dour  are  being  made.  The  world-renowned  Mexican 
athlete,  Senor  Romah,  is  to  re-appear  as  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  Christmas  entertainments. 

The  General  Theatrical  Fund  was  aided  at  the  benefit 
performance  which  took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th  ultimo  by  the  services  of  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  who 
played  the  heroine  in  Shakspeare’s  beautiful  pastoral 
comedy  of  As  Ton  Like  It.  The  object  for  which  this 
lady  was  induced  to  make  another  re-appearance  on  the 
stage  was  a  mo  it  laudable  one,  but  the  selection  for 
the  occasion  of  such  a  character  as  the  bright,  sportive, 
and  essentially  Rosalind  was,  for  obvious  reasons, 
ill-judged. 

At  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  Mr.  Clemens  (Mark 
Twain)  has  given  a  second  lecture,  entitled  “  Roughing 
it  on  the  Silver  Frontier,”  which  in  genuine  dry  humour 
fully  equals  its  predecessor,  “  Our  Fellow-Savages  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.” 

At  the  Victoria  Theatre  the  title  of  the  Christmas 
pantomime  is  The  King  of  Trumps. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  sul^iect  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
{Englishwoman’s  Exchange.')  London,  E.C, 

RULES. 

*.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  excliange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  bo  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  &c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  577,  page  s«6,  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  nom- 
de-pliMie,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

1522.  Dorrit  wishes  to  exchange  the  following  songs  and  pieces : — 
Songs. — “  Up  in  the  Morning  over  the  Mountain,”  S.  Glover;  “  Hail 
to  thee,  sweet  Summer  Bird,”  S.  Glover;  “The  Star  and  the 
Flower,”  vocal  duet,  S.  Glover ;  “  I  would  tliat  My  Love,”  two-part 
song,  by  Mendelssohn;  “The  Nightingale  and  the  Rose,”  duet,  by 
S.  Glover ;  “  Where  shall  we  wander.  Sister  ?”  duet,  by  S.  Glover. 
Pieces. — “  United  Service ;  or,  the  Army  and  Navy,”  Rivi5re ;  “  Le 
Jet  d’Eau,”  Sidney  Smith ;  “  The  Dripping  Well,”  Adolph  Collinlck ; 
“  Les  Cloches  du  Monast^re,”  by  Wely ;  “  Golden  Bella,”  duet, 
Sidney  Smith.  She  would  exchange  either  of  those  for  any  of  the 
following: — “The  Blind  Girl  to  Her  Harp;”  “Esmeralda;”  “Her 
Bright  Smile  Haunts  Me  Still;”  “Resignation;”  “Looking  Back,” 
Sullivan;  “Blue  Danube  Waltzes,”  or  any  other  pretty  song,  not 
higher  than  G  sharp.  Address,  Miss  Newman,  Laburnum  Cottage, 
Maynard-road  Walthamstow. 

1523.  Rhoda  wishes  for  the  second  part  of  Methnde  de  Vocalisa¬ 
tion  pour  Soprano  et  Tenor,  par  Auguste  Panscron.  Would  purchase 
or  give  music  in  exchange.  Address,  Rhoda,  i  i.  Park-road,  West 
Dulwich,  S.E. 

1524.  A  Co.vsTANT  SuiiscRiiiEK  has  a  very  handsome  point  lace  fan- 
cover  to  exchange. 

1525.  Em E  has  thirteen  numbers  of  the  Coruhill  Magazine,  con¬ 
taining  Sliss  Thackeray’s  story  of  “  Old  Kensington,”  in  very  good 
condition.  Open  to  offers. 

1526.  Julia  makes  shoulder-braces  to  prevent  stooping  habits, 
3s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  a  pair,  sent  free.  Also  the  new  American  stocking- 
suspenders,  9d.  Address  with  the  Editor. 

1527.  Sally  wishes  to  exchange  a  Church  Service  in  vocal  score, 
with  organ  or  pianoforte  accompaniment,  price  4s.,  for  sacred  music 
the  same  value. 

152S.  E.  M.  makes  comfortable  articles  for  winter  wear,  including 
knitted  kneecaps,  is.  6d.  per  pair ;  sleeping  socks,  is.  9d. ;  beautifully 
warm  invalid’s  slippers,  white  with  coloured  dots,  or  black  with  ditto, 
48.  6d.  per  pair.  Also  handsome  Shetland  shawls,  from  178.  6d. ; 
pretty  Shetland  handkerchiefs,  is.  6d. ;  and  scarves,  28.,  Ac.  E.  M. 
would  be  much  obliged  for  orders.  Fur  specimens  address  E.  M., 
27,  High-street,  Barnstaple. 

1529.  Maude  has  for  exchange  a  book  of  bound  music — music  cost 
her  50s. ;  would  give  it  for  153.,  as  the  binding  is  a  little  worn.  Would 
send  list.  Offers  requested.  Address  with  Editor. 

1530.  Z.  has  a  set  of  parlour  croquet  to  exchange  for  anything 
useful. 

1531.  M.  A.  L.  would  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  lady  has  a  French 
poodle,  Pomeranian  or  Maltese  pup  to  sell  or  exchange.  Address 
with  Editor. 

1532.  Honiton  point  lace  collars,  is.,  3s.  6d. ;  cravat-ends,  23.  6d. ; 
sprigs,  6d. ;  butterdies,  8d;  point  laco  butterflies,  is.  Pretty  MS. 


songs  from  Cd ;  list  sent.  Tatted  edgings  from  3d.  per  yard.  Address, 
E.  'T.  B.,  Post-ottice,  Teignmouth. 

1533.  Ik  any  lady  has  a  small  quantity  of  white  point  lace,  three  or 
four  inches  wide,  to  sell  cheap,  new  or  worn  immaterial  (not  broken), 
please  send  particulars  to  the  Editor,  for  J.  E.  H. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*#*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — cxcepUng 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department— to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  reijuiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 

PniLADONNA. — There  arc  not  many  notable  books  this  Christmas. 
Passing  for  the  moment  the  Editions  de  Luxe,  which  wrill  be  displayed 
in  all  the  principal  booksellers’  shops,  a  short  list  of  volumes,  as 
presents  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  be  acceptable.  The 
prices  are  added,  so  as  to  make  the  list  more  useful. 

The  Volumes  of  Mr.  Beeton’s  Boy’s  Own  Library,  viz. 

The  Man  aino)ig  the  Monkeys  x 

Oar  Soldiers  and  the  Victoria  Cross  >■  5s.  each. 

Wild  Sports  of  the  World  ' 

Wild  Aniinals  in  Freedom  and  Captivity. 

•**  Also  in  the  same  scries  are  Robinson  Crusoe,  GulliveFs 
Travels,  Von  Qnhote. 

Palestine:  Its  Holy  Sites  and  Sacred  History,  7s.  Cd- 
(los.  6d.  half  calf). 

T/ic  Christian  Year.  With  Illustrations,  38.  6d. 

The  Lily  Series,  Bound  in  Cloth,  with  Gilt  Edges,  28.  each. 

*#*  Ten  or  more  Volumes  of  the  Lily  Series  form  an  admirable 
present  for  Young  Ladies. 

For  a  Gentleman’s  Library. —  The  New  Edition  of  Haydn’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Dates.  Price  iSs.,  or  in  half-calf,  263.  Beeton’s  Law 
Book,  78.  6d. 

Fora  Lady. — Becton’s  Great  Book  of  Poetry,  218. 

'Two  Useful  Books  at  all  times  and  periods  for  Ladies. — Mrs. 
Beeton’s  Household  Management,  7s.  Cd.  B'Xik  of  Needlework 
Patterns,  73.  Cd. 

Helen  writes — “  Madam, — I  read  with  pleasure  in  your  August 
and  September  numbers  Minnie’s  letters  on  the  subject  of  children 
and  young  ladies  again  taking  to  the  pretty,  modest,  and  becoming 
fashion  of  wearing  long  white  trousers,  for  to  my  taste  nothing  is  so 
becoming  as  a  pretty  little  trousered  foot  appearing  luider  the  skirt  of 
the  petticoats.  A  little  foot  enveloped  in  a  neat  white  trouser  looks 
very  bewitching.  These  long  white  trousers  for  ladies  are  not  the 
fashion  (and  we  know  what  that  means)  in  Enghuid,  but  they  are  still 
very  much  worn  on  the  Continent.  I  agree  with  Minnie  in  wishing 
to  see  this  modest  and  pretty  fashion  come  again  in  use,  for  nothing  to 
my  mind  is  so  unsightly  and  wanting  in  modesty  as  the  present  fashion 
of  dressing  children,  whereas  the  one  she  advocates — long  white 
trousers — would  be  vastly  more  becoming  and  modest.  I  agree  en¬ 
tirely  with  her  also  in  thinking  that  long  wliitc  trousers  should  be 
worn  by  grown-up  young  ladies  who  no  longer  wear  short  skirts, 
'rhese  trousers  should  be  quite  plain  for  wearing  in  the  daytime  and  in 
the  street,  but  those  for  evening  wear  should  be  made  of  fine  cambric, 
or  muslin  ornamented  with  embroidery,  lace  iusertion,  or  heavy  rich 
lace  frills  or  flounces,  according  to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  lady 
herself.  Wliat  could  look  prettier,  or  more  modest,  than  to  see  a 
pretty  small  trousered  foot  in  silk  stockings  and  a  neat  sandalled  shoe, 
appearing  under  the  skirt  of  a  muslin  dress,  the  ankles  buried,  as  it 
were,  in  several  rows  of  the  lace  frills  or  flounces  of  fine  cambric  or 
muslin  trousers  ?  Surely,  also,  when  a  young  lady  of  18  or  19  is 
dancing,  it  is  more  modest,  as  it  is  certainly  very  becoming,  to  see  the 
limbs  hidden  in  lace-frilled  trousers  of  cambric  than  the  present 
fashion.  As  to  young  ladies  having  their  trousers  ornamented  with 
coloured  ribbons  I  can  say  nothing,  for  I  have  never  seen  such.  I 
daresay  that  it  is  a  ‘  mode’  of  Minnie’s.  If  these  coloured  ribbons 
are  visible  a  young  lady  must  let  several  inches  of  her  trousers  be 
seen,  wearing  the  skirt  too  short,  I  should  say.  If  Minnie  has  seen 
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young  ladies  of  1 8  or  19  wearing  trousers  so  ornamented,  I  cannot  say. 
For  children  it  would  l)e  pretty.  As  I  said,  though  it  is  no  longer  tho 
fashion  in  England  for  ladies  to  wear  long  white  trousers — though  it 
is  to  wear  long  black  or  blue  cloth  for  riding— it  is  a  mode  very  much 
seen  on  the  Continent,  among  French,  Spaniards,  and  especially  Uus- 
sians.  When  at  Barcelona,  a  few  years  ago,  I  remarked  that  every 
lady  wore  trousers,  some  plain,  some  richly  trimmed  with  lace  frills  or 
flounces.  Two  or  four  inches  of  the  trousers  were  visible,  setting  off  tho 
small  Spanish  foot  to  perfection.  I  knew  a  very  pretty  French  hdy , 
who  used  to  wear  most  becoming  trousers  in  the  evening,  which  were 
made  of  very  fine  cambric,  or  muslin,  with  rich  lace  frills  up  to  tho 
calf  of  her  leg,  and  insertion  between  each  frill.  The  lace  frills  of  her 
trousers  just  touched  the  instep,  but  the  rest  of  the  trousers  was 
visible  under  and  through  the  transparent  skirt  of  white  muslin. 
Sometimes  she  wore  Turkish-shaped  trousers  of  cambric,  gathered  in 
at  the  instep  with  a  deep  lace  flounce  falling  over  the  instep.  They 
were  much  admired,  and  certainly  looked  charming  and  graceful. 
Surely  Minnie  must  be  drawing  on  her  imagination  when  she  writes 
about  a  bride  being  married  in  short  skirts  and  long  trousers.  I  can- 
not  say  that  I  think  such  a  dress  for  a  bride  becoming,  though  the 
trousers  she  describes  as  worn  by  the  second  bride  mu.st  liavo  looked 
very  pretty,  except  the  ribbon ;  but  oven  she  must  have  shown  too 
much  of  her  pretty  trousers.  Did  Minnie  see  tliese  dresses?  An 
inch  or  two  but  not  more  of  trousers  should  be  visible  under  the  stirt, 
bnt  the  second  bride  must  have  shown  four  or  five  inches  besides  tho 
ribbon.  Mama  and  Edith  say  that  these  long  white  trousers  are 
‘  masculine.’  What  there  is  masculiuc  in  a  young  lady  wearing  long 
white  cambric  trousers  I  cannot  see,  for  I  think  them  quite  tho  con. 
trary,  the  more  while  ladies  do  not  think  it  masculine  when  they  dress 
for  riding  to  put  on  long  black,  blue,  or  coloured  cloth  trousers, 
strapped  under  the  foot,  perhaps,  also,  over  a  Wellington  boot  of 
bright  leather.  I  do  not  object  to  these  riding  trousers,  but  on  tho 
contrary  think  them,  if  properly  made  and  fitting  well,  becoming,  but 
surely  they  are  more  masculine  than  those  advocated  by  Mi.v.mk. 
Mama  sends  her  girls  to  the  riding  school,  1  daresay,  and  makes  them 
wear  these  cloth  trousers.  Edith,  if  she  rides,  would  not  think  of 
dressing  without  wearing  long  cloth  trousers,  perhaps  wears  Wellington 
boots  and  a  simr.  No  lady  would  ride  without  wearing  cloth  trousers, 
and  some  ladies  1  have  known  are  somewhat  ‘  dandies’  on  this  article 
of  riding  costume,  being  careful  to  have  them  well  made,  fitting  well 
over  the  Wellington  boot.  Some  ladies  I  know  wear  tho  riding 
trousers  of  different  colours,  hght  grey  with  a  black  stripe  down  tho 
side,  which  look  prettier  than  tho  dark  black.  One  lady  I  have  seen 
with  shepherd's  plaid  trousers,  with  a  black  stripe  under  her  habit. 
It  is  all  a  question  of  fashion,  and  if  it  were  hi  modo  to  wear  long 
white  trousers,  Edith  would  wear  them,  as  she  wears  cloth  ones  for 
riding,  and  I  daresay  would  bo  very  particular  that  they  should  bo 
pretty  and  nicely  trimmed.  No  lady  thinks  it  looks  ‘masculine’  to 
wear  long  cloth  trousers  under  the  habit,  to  let  them  be  very  visible 
when  walking  in  this  costume.  Even  on  horseback  the  trousers  are 
quite  visible  from  the  shortness  of  the  habits  now  worn.  I  have 
friends  whoso  habits  arc  so  short  that  two  or  three  inches  of  their 
trousers  are  visible  under  tho  habit,  and  more  still  when  riding  fast, 
yet  no  one  has  called  them  ‘  masculine.’  On  tliis  point  I  may  say 
that  nothing  is  so  unsightly  as  to  have  the  upper  part  of  the  trousers 
of  chamois  leather  which  becomes  visible  when  riding  fast.  I  have 
my  riding  trousers  entirely  of  cloth.  French  ladies  in  mountain  excur¬ 
sions  usually  wear  long  trousers  made  of  the  same  material  as  their 
dress,  which  look  pretty.  I  shall  conclude  this  already  too  long  letter, 
bnt  shall  return  to  tho  subject,  as  I  hope  Minnie  will  also.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  request,  that  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine  should 
come  out  weekly,  and  not  monthly,  as  there  is  no  paper  which  gives 
‘  correspondence,’  and,  as  it  is,  a  month,  or  even  two  must  elapse 
before  getting  an  answer,  so  I  beg  that  the  Magazine  be  published 
weekly  at  6d.  per  number.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  Minnie 
herself  wears  the  long  trousers  she  advocates.  I  wish  she  would  give 
mo  tho  names  of  other  books  which  describe  the  dress  she  advocates. 
Fancy  and  skating  dresses. — I  should  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers 
will  give  me  a  hint  for  a  skating  dress.  Should  long  trousers  be  worn, 
and  of  what  material  ?  Also  I  should  like  to  have  the  description  of 
a  vivandiere  dress,  the  cost,  and  material  of  which  it  should  be  made. 
Should  trousers  be  worn  ?  for  I  believe  they  are  worn  by  the  French 
vivandiere,  the  colour  of  the  trousers  depending  on  the  uniform  of  tho 
regiment.  I  daresay  some  ladies  who  read  your  journal  have  worn 
this  costume  at  a  ball,  and  will  let  mo  know  all  particulars.” 


Stocks  writes — “In  reply  to  Danseuse,  let  me  inform  her  that 
tho  simplest  form  of  stocks  consists  of  a  flat  board  with  two  strip.s  of 
wood  nailed  upon  it  in  tho  shape  of  an  exceedingly  wide  V,  two  other 
strips  are  nailed  parallel  about  tho  width  of  a  foot,  and  then  the 
pupil  is  reijuired  to  stand  with  her  feet  in  the  direction  of  these 
strips.  A  better  plan  is  described  in  Fijure-Training  as  follows  : — A 
flat  board  about  five  inches  wide,  w  ith  two  boards  four  inches  wide 
nailed  to  the  edges  of  it,  thus  forming  a  shallow  trough,  in  which  the 
feet  are  placed.  I  have,  however,  invented  a  pair  of  stocks  which  I 
consider  far  preferable,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  backboard, 
produces  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  carriage.  On  a  board 
about  two  feet  six  inches  long  and  one  foot  broad  I  nail  two  loops  of 
webbing  about  fifteen  inches  apart ;  the  toes  arc  then  placed  in  these 
loops  and  tho  heels  hr  ..,ht  forward  by  means  of  another  piece  of 
webbing,  which  is  fasten,  1  to  a  hook  in  tho  front  of  tho  board.  In 
this  way  tho  stocks  become  adjustable,  and  the  angle  can  be  gmdually 
increased  until  tho  feet  are  brought  into  a  perfectly  straight  line.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  describe,  but  if  Da.nseuse  will  write  to  me  as 
Stocks,  care  of  Miss  Cox,  Staymakcr,  26,  Shepherdess-walk,  London, 
I  will  send  her  a  diagram  that  will  explain  my  plan.” 

A  Lady  of  very  limited  income  w^^hcs  to  consult  the  Silkwoum  on 
the  extremely  delicate  question  of  obtaining  paper  collars  without 
having  tho  parcel  pasted  all  over  with  bills  announcing  that  it  is  from 
“  Edward  Tann’s  Original  Paper  Collar  Warehouse.”  The  writer  is 
sure  that  this  difficulty  must  have  deterred  many  ladies  from  giving 
a  second  order,  who,  like  herself,  are  thankful  to  economise,  but  do 
not  care  to  flaunt  that  particular  economy  in  every  one’s  face.  An 
answer  in  tho  December  number  will  greatly  oblige,  as  the  writer’s 
stock  of  paper  lingerie  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  her  necessity,  though 
doubtless  amusing,  is  urgent.  [We  think,  if  you  write  requesting 
Mr.  Tann  to  send  your  lingerie  as  a  plain  parcel,  that  he  will  at  once 
comply  with  tho  suggestion.] 

VERY  BAD  AND  VEPtY  WELL. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  married  to  a  scold, 

To  me  he  came  and  all  his  grievance  told; 

Said  he,  “  She’s  like  a  woman  raving  mad  !” 

“Alas!”  said  1,  “my  friend,  that’s  very  bad.” 

“No,  not  so  bad,”  siiid  he;  “for  with  her,  it’s  true, 

I  had  both  house  and  lands,  and  money  too.” 

“That  was  well,”  8;ud  I  ;  “No,  not  so  well,”  said  ho; 

“  For  I,  and  her  own  brother. 

Went  to  law  lyith  one  another: 

I  was  cast,  the  suit  was  lost. 

And  every  penny  went  to  jiay  the  cost.” 

“That  was  bad,”  said  1;  “No,  not  so  Ixid,”  said  he; 

“For  we  agreed  that  he  the  house  should  keeii. 

And  give  me  fourscore  of  Yorkshire  sheep. 

All  fat,  and  fair,  and  fine  they  were  to  be” — 

“Why  then,”  said  I,  “sure  that  was  well  for  thee.” 

“No,  not  so  well,”  said  he; 

“  For  when  the  sheep  I  got, 

They  every  one  died  of  the  rot.” 

“  That  was  bad,”  said  I ;  “  No,  not  so  bad,”  said  he ; 

“  For  I  thought  to  scraiie  the  fat. 

And  into  tallow  melt  for  winter  store.” 

“  Why  then,”  said  I,  “  that’s  lietter  than  before.” 

“  No,  not  so  well,”  said  he ; 

“  For  having  got  a  clumsy  fellow 
To  scrape  tho  fat  and  melt  it  into  tallow. 

Into  the  melting  fat  the  fire  catches. 

And  like  brimstone  matches 
Burnt  my  house  to  ashes.” 

“That  was  Imd,”  said  I;  “No,  not  so  bad,”  said  he; 

“  For  what  was  best. 

My  scolding  wife  was  burnt  among  tho  rest.” 

Sent  bg  “-In  Admirer  of  Englishivomen.'’ 

Maida  is  much  obliged  tj  Collet  for  the  information  she  has 
given  her  in  reference  to  backboards  and  collars.  Any  further  infor¬ 
mation  that  Collet  can  give  on  tho  subject  and  tho  training  of  tho 
figure  sho  will  receive  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  subject,  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  fully  inquired  into.  A 
good  figure  and  a  good  carriage  Imeans  health.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  graceful  walk  and  an  easy  carriage  of  the  figure  often  attract 
more  attention  than  a  pretty  face  with  round  shoulders.  In  my 
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opiuioa  it  U  almost  as  necessary  to  educate  the  body  as  it  is  to  educate 
the  mind.  Care  and  attention  should  be  given  to  deiKjrtment  and  to 
walking,  and  every  day  young  ladies  should  have  an  hour  or  so 
devoted  to  walking  drill.  They  will  find  the  benefit  of  such  a  course 
in  after  life,  not  only  in  health,  but  iu  other  ways.  I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  your  placing  this  in  your  Conversazione. 

Cii.viUTV  presents  her  compliments  to  the  liditor,  and  will  ho 
kindly  answer  the  following  (juestions  ? — What  is  the  earliest  date  in 
each  month  on  which  subscribers  can  receive  the  Magazine  ?  Cli.\Rn'V 
never  gets  hers  from  her  bookseller  untd  the  5lh,  Cth,  and  even  7th. 
[Tho  1st.  Wo  always  publish  on  the  iSth  at  latest.]  Ch.vuity  hopes 
there  will  bo  a  fresh  subject  in  the  Conversazione  next  month.  She 
would  also  be  glad  to  see  some  patterns  of  underlinen.  [The  subjects 
started  iu  the  E.\glisi!wo.ma.\’3  Domestic  Mao.azine  rest  with  the 
subscribers,  who  can  discuss  nearly  every  subject  they  please.] 

Cii.ti’E  Myrtle  says— “Will  you  or  one  of  your  numerous  corre¬ 
spondents  kindly  inform  me  how  to  manage  a  mockiog  bird  ?  It  is  a 
young,  healthy  bird.  IIow  can  I  teach  it  to  sing  ?  What  ought  it 
to  be  fed  on  ?  Must  it  be  kept  warm  ?  Ought  it  to  take  a  bath  ?  and 
if  it  will  not,  ought  I  to  make  it  ?  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  so  much 
trouble,  but  none  of  my  friends  know  anything  alxrat  it,  and  I  cannot 
lind  it  mentioned  iu  books  on  birds.”  [Wo  hope  our  readers  may  be 
able  to  help  you.  We  have  no  personal  expt>rienoo  of  this  bird. 
Heetoii's  Dictionary  says  : — “  It  feeds  on  berries  and  fruits,  and  builds 
its  nest  in  the  imme-diute  vicinity  of  man.”  It  is  a  native  of  America 
and  of  the  West  Indies— eryo,  we  should  keep  it  warm.  If  wo  had 
one  wo  should  keep  it  with  other  birds,  and  allow  it  a  fresh  tepid 
bath,  but  not  compel  it  to  bathe.] 

M.  II.  says— “  As  so  many  of  your  correspondents  are  writing  about 
the  costume  of  young  ladies,  perliaps  you  will  pennit  mo  to  join  in 
tho  conversation,  as  I  am  interested  in  the  question.  I  completed  my 
fourteenth  year  last  August,  and  of  couree  wear  my  frocks  quite  short, 
tho  skirts  reaching  about  half  way  between  tho  knee  and  ankle,  which 

1  do  not  object  to,  ai  Ido  not  think  I  am  tall  enough  (four  feet  nine 
inches)  to  wear  long  dresses ;  but,  although  I  do  not  mind  wearing 
short  frocks,  I  do  think  I  am  too  old  to  wear  strap  shoes,  and  I 
should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  or  some  of  your  corresp<jndents 
would  give  mo  an  opinion  upon  tho  subject.  On  my  birthday  last 
August  mamma  bought  me  a  imir  of  bronze  sandal  slippers,  but  they 
are  now  worn  ont,  and  yesterday  she  took  me  to  a  shop  in  London  to 
get  a  pair  of  shoes  for  me  to  wear  at  our  Christmas  jiarties,  and 
although  I  begged  her  to  let  mo  have  sandals,  and  the  shopwoman 
even  said  I  was  a  big  girl  to  wear  strap  shoes,  mamma  insisted  upon 
my  having  them.  1  felt  as  if  1  could  have  cried  when  tho  shopwoman 
found  a  pair  which  fitted  me,  and  buttoned  tho  straps  round  my 
ankles.  I  am  a  child  1  know,  but  I  am  not  a  baby,  and  can  keep  my 
shoes  on  my  feet  without  ankle  straps.  aVs  to  the  long  trousers  so 
strongly  advocated  by  Minnie,  I  should  much  like  to  wear  them.  Do 
please  give  me  your  opinion  about  my  strap  shoes- do  other  girls  of 
my  ago  wear  them  ?  If  they  do  I  should  not  so  much  mind  wearing 
them,  or  if  1  had  black  or  coloured  stockings,  but  mamma  will  only 
let  mo  have  white  stockings,  so  that  the  straps  are  plainly  seen. 
[Strap  shoes  are  very  fashionable  for  young  girls,  and  are  litted  with 
pretty  buckles  for  dress.] 

Infokmer  writes — Madam, — I  am  happy  to  bo  able  to  give  Dan- 
SEUSE  some  information  about  the  aids  to  a  graceful  tiguro  she 
inquires  aliout.  I  doubt  if  she  can  buy  stocks  ready  nmdo  now,  but 
they  are  easily  male  by  taking  a  flat  board,  about  i  inch  thick,  2  feet 
long,  and  9.  inches  wide,  and  fixmg  two  slips  of  wood  along  it  parallel 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  groove  about  2i  inches  to  3  niches  deep, 
and  say  3  inches  wide,  so  that  by  standing  in  this  groove,  with  tho 
heels  touching,  tho  feet  are  turned  out  nearly  in  a  lino.  A  few  hours 
daily  are  sufficient  if  persevered  in  for  several  months.  I  would 
recommend  that,  if  tho  heels  of  tho  young  lady’s  boots  do  not  exceed 

2  inches  in  height,  a  piece  of  wood  1  to  2  inches  thick  should  bo 
fixed  in  the  eentre  of  tho  groove  for  tho  heels  to  stand  upon.  This 
will  accustom  the  young  lady  to  walk  and  stand  easily  in  high-hecled 
boots,  and  will  also  train  her  to  point  tho  feet  in  walking,  a  very 
elegant  accomplishment,  and  one  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  Stoeks 
should  be  placed  near  a  wall,  so  that  tho  girl  placed  in  them  may  rest 
her  back  against  it.  When  used  as  a  punishment  (as  they  frequently 
are  in  schools)  they  should  be  placed  so  that  the  girl  has  her  face  to 
tho  wall  or  comer  of  a  room,  and  quite  close  to  it.  An  hour  of  this 
is  sufficient  at  one  time.  So  much  for  stocks.  Backboards  are  of 
various  makes.  They  are  more  efficacious  than  chest-expanding 


braces,  but,  unless  intended  to  carry  a  collar,  which  is  usually  fitted 
to  a  backboard,  braces  are  etfectual  if  tho  stays  are  made  very  stiff 
behind,  and  are  provided  with  a  firm  busk.  With  regard  to  collars. 
These  are  exceedingly  useful,  and,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  com¬ 
panions  for  young  ladies.  They  are  somewhat  expensive  now,  not 
being  in  very  general  use,  though  forty  years  ago  they  were  seen  in 
every  schoolroom.  The  simplest  consists  of  a  curved  piece  of  steel 
fastened  to  tho  back  of  tho  stays,  and  litted  at  tho  top  with  a  kind  of 
crutch,  so  as  to  prevent  the  head  from  being  hung  forward.  One  old- 
fashioned  one  is  described  as  having  an  artificial  flower  on  the  end, 
stuck  full  of  needles,  so  that  if  tho  wearer  bent  forward  her  head  she 
would  receive  an  admonition  not  to  repeat  the  crime.  K  more  elabo¬ 
rate  one  was  more  like  a  spinal  instrument,  as  it  embraced  the  hip, 
extended  up  tho  spinal  column,  drew  back  the  shoulders,  and,  reaching 
up  over  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  sickle,  had  a  headpiece,  as  it  was 
called,  which  was  a  crescent-shaiied  piece  of  steel  hanging  across  tho 
head,  to  which  were  attached  straps  passing  under  the  chin  and  round 
tho  back  of  the  head.  When  adjusted  the  head  was  thus  raised  by 
moans  of  a  screw  at  the  top  of  the  sickle-shaped  rod,  and  a  gnicefully 
long  swan-like  neck  produced.  This  was,  however,  a  severe  form  of 
collar,  but  much  in  use  at  one  time.  It  caused  considerable  pain  and 
excoriation  of  tho  chin,  and  was  thought  to  weaken  tho  muscles  too 
much.  The  collar  I  use  on  my  own  diiughter  is  a  short  rod  of  steel, 
sliding  up  and  down  in  a  rack  and  catch  on  tho  back  plate  of  a 
steel  backijoard.  At  the  top  of  this  rod  is  a  steel  collar  about  luvlf  an 
inch  wide,  covered  with  soft  leather,  and  opening  on  a  hinge  at  tho 
back.  This  revolves  laterally  on  tho  top  of  tho  rod,  and  in  front  is  a 
tongue-sliaped  projection  to  catch  tho  chin.  This  I  had  made  for  mo 
at  a  surgical  instrument  maker’s  in  Uathbone-place,  now,  I  think, 
gone.  It  cost,  including  tho  steel  backboard,  about  fifty  shillings, 
but  by  an  occasional  rc-covering  it  will  last  for  many  years.  It  can 
also  be  adjusted  to  suit  almost  any  age.  I  have  worn  it  myself  occa¬ 
sionally,  as  my  daughter  objected  to  it  at  first  as  being  nneomfortablo 
to  wear.  I  found  that  it  caused  no  pain  if  worn  for  a  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  time  daily.  Two  or  three  hours  is  long  enough  at  first,  say 
twice  a  day.  It  exercises  a  great  restraint  over  the  movements  until 
tho  wearer  boeomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  is,  on  this  account,  disliked 
by  some  girls  who  have  oontracted  lounging  habits.  No  excuse,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  allowed,  as  it  is  a  very  safe  and  efficacious  remedy  for 
stooping  and  ‘  p<jking  the  head.’  A  good  carriage  of  tho  head  is  of 
tho  utmost  importance  to  young  ladies,  more  so  than  is  now  generally 
admitted,  but  I  think  mothers  and  governesses  are  beginning  to  revive 
this  important  part  of  a  girl’s  beauty  training,  which  is  second  only 
to  a  small  waist,  now  fortunately  more  attended  to  than  ever.” 

Mater  writes—"  Madam, — I  should  feel  very  grrateful  to  you  or 
to  kind  Madam  Silkworm,  if  you  would  bo  so  kind  as  to  tell  mo 
where  and  from  whom  I  should  bo  likely  to  procure  a  small 
portable  cooking  apparatus,  price  about  £1,  or  a  little  over.  'Tho 
thing  should  bo  small  and  light  as  possible.  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
to  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  many  years,  and  if 
you  answer  through  it  shall  feel  much  obliged  ;  but  if  it  would  not  bo 
giving  you  too  much  trouble  I  should  feel  so  thankful  if  you  would 
kindly  just  write  the  name  and  address,  and  forward  them  in  tho  en¬ 
closed  and  addressed  envelope.” 

Adelaide  writes— “Will  tho  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  kindly  give  a  pattern  in  tho  next  book  of 
a  wool  mat  for  flower-vaso,  and  also  a  crochet  d’oyley  for  alms 
plato  in  a  Protestant  chnrch,  ‘  not  a  High  Church  design,’  though 
strictly  ecclesiastical?  Adelaide  being  a  subscriber  for  fifteen 
years,  ventures  to  ask  this  favour.  If  too  late  for  next  month,  an 
answer  will  oblige.”  [A  wool  mat  for  vases  or  scent-bottles  is  given 
in  the  December  number.  We  cannot  promise  the  d’oyley.] 

A  Constant  Subscriuer  writes — “  I  hope  I  shall  be  in  time  to  give 
Mary  tho  information  she  wants  about  tho  rustic  gipsy  vases  made 
with  cross  sticks.  Branches  of  the  fir-tree  arc  best  for  tho  purpose, 
and  should  be  chosen  as  rough  and  knobby  as  possible.  Tho  tinfoil 
is  first  cut  in  strips,  and  crushed  up  in  the  hand  to  give  it  a  crumpled 
appearance.  It  is  then  gummed  on  the  cne  side,  placed  on  the  sticks, 
and  pressed  on  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb.  I  only  trouble  you 
with  this  in  the  hope  it  may  be  useful.  I  get  so  many  useful  hints 
from  your  Magazine,  I  think  it  only  fair  I  should  give  what  informa¬ 
tion  I  can.” 

Can  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  kindly 
inform  An  Old  Subscriber  how  to  fasten  small  feathers  upon  card¬ 
board  for  the  purpose  of  making  handscreens  ?  An  Old  Subscriber 
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Las  some  feathers  from  a  great  pet  and  wishes  to  make  pretty  tilings, 
but  cannot  fasten  them  as  the  pens  are  very  small ;  no  doubt  the  in¬ 
formation  would  be  useful  to  other  subscriliers.  [Wo  have  made 
several  very  pretty  screens  of  tiny  feathers.  Cover  a  wire  frame  with 
canvas,  or  buy  a  pair  ready  for  working,  and  sew  the  feathers  on  in 
rows  with  Walter  Evans’  point  lace  thread,  which  is  very  strong. 
Choose  a  coarse  size,  such  as  you  would  use  for  guipure.] 

M.  II.  sends— 

OLD  ENGLAND'S  HEART. 

They  say  that  England’s  losing 
Her  prestige  and  her  fame. 

Her  place  among  the  nations. 

That  no  more  revere  her  name ; 

Who  say  so  lie,  for  well  we  know 
The  Red,  White,  and  Blue, 

Still  waves  o’er  stalwart  Englishmen 
Whose  hearts  beat  warm  and  true. 

The  thorns  are  sharp  and  pointed 
That  hedge  our  bonnic  rose, 

’Tis  the  pride  of  Europe’s  garland. 

The  fairest  flower  that  blows; 

And  England’s  sons  her  honour  prize. 

And  England’s  daughters  too. 

And  though  England’s  faults  are  many 
Her  children’s  hearts  beat  true. 

With  love  for  onr  great  mother. 

For  our  glorious  English  land, 

God  guard  her.  Heaven  prosper  her. 

And  all  she  takes  in  hand; 

Let  foes  predict  her  downfall. 

Their  worst  let  traitors  do, 

*  '  Nor  foe,  nor  trait’rous  friend  we  fear. 

While  England’s  heart  beats  true. 

Silk. — The  date  of  its  introduction  amongst  the  Romans  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  Pliny  speaks  of  the  formation  of  silk  by  the  bombifx.  Its  great 
value  in  those  days,  when  a  given  weight  of  silk  was  of  equal  value 
with  the  same  weight  of  gold,  no  doubt  arose  no  less  from  the  small 
quantity  produced,  tliau  the  distance  of  Cliina  from  Rome,  and  the 
difficulty  of  communication.  This  state  of  things  continued  till 
about  the  sixth  century,  when  two  Persian  monks,  who  had  long 
resided  in  China,  and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
rearing  silkworms,  were  encouraged  by  large  rewards  to  caiTy  the 
eggs  of  the  insect  to  Constantinople.  Under  their  direction  they 
were  hatched  and  fed,  a  sufficient  number  were  saved  to  propagate 
the  race,  mulberry  trees  were  planted  for  their  sustenance,  and  thus 
a  new  and  important  bi-aneh  of  industry  was  cstsiblished  in  Europe. 
Greece,  particularly  the  Peloponnessus,  was  early  distinguished  by 
the  rearing  of  silkworms,  and  until  the  twelfth  century  it  continued 
to  be  the  only  European  country  iu  which  this  art  was  practised. 
From  Greece  it  was  carried  into  Sicily,  in  the  year  1 147.  From 
this  island  it  was  soon  introduced  into  Italy,  where  the  people  became 
famous  for  the  richness  and  beauty  of  their  manufactures  in  silk. 
In  1480  the  manufacture  was  introduced  into  France  by  Italian 
workmen,  who  came  at  the  invitation  of  Louis  XL,  and  established 
themselves  in  Tours.  In  Lyons  the  trade  was  not  commencetl  till 
15*0.  In  England  the  manufacture  of  silk  made  little  progress  till 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  This  brings  us  to  about  the  time  before 
alluded  to  as  particularly  affecting  the  silk  trade  of  England  and 
Ireland — namely,  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  From 
this  period  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurj’,  the  silks 
manufactured  in  England  were  much  esteemed ;  and,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  an  accepted  authority,  English  silks,  at  this  time, 
bore  a  higher  price  in  Italy  than  those  made  there  by  Italian  work¬ 
men.  The  PlialaeHa  bombyx  mori,  or  silkworm,  is  subject  to  four 
metamorphoses.  The  egg,  acted  on  by  heat,  sends  forth  a  cater¬ 
pillar  which,  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  days,  ceases  to  eat,  and  begins 
to  discltarge  from  its  nostrils  a  viscid  secretion,  in  twin  filaments, 
which  hardens  in  the  air ;  these  threads  arc  instinctively  coiled  into 
an  ovoid  nest,  round  itself,  called  a  cocoon,  which  serves  as  a  defence 
against  living  enemies  and  changes  of  temperature ;  here  it  soon 
changes  into  the  chrysalis  state,  and  so  remains  for  fifteen  or  twenty 


days.  Tlie  cocoons  intended  for  filature  must  not  be  allowcil  to 
remain  many  days  with  worms  alive  iu  them,  for  should  the  chrysalis 
have  leisure  to  mature  or  come  out,  which  it  woidd,  furuishesl  with 
wings,  antenn.T,  and  feet,  the  filaments  at  one  end  would  lose  almost 
all  their  value ;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  extinguish  the  life  of  the 
animal  by  heat.  The  silk  is  now  ready  for  winding,  which  delicate 
process  rajuircs  the  greatest  care,  as  each  twin  filament  gradually 
diminishes  in  thickness  and  strength  from  the  surface  of  the  cocoon 
— where  the  animal  begins  its  work  in  a  state  of  vigour — to  the 
centre — where  it  fini.shes  it  iu  a  state  of  debility  and  exhaustion — so 
that  the  winder  must  introduce  the  commencement  of  some  cocoons 
to  comjKJUsatc  for  the  termination  of  others.  In  this  fi)rm  it  is 
imported  in  the  name  of  ‘  raws,’  and  then  thrown,  or  pnt  in  a  form 
to  be  purchaso<l  by  the  manufacturer ;  and  it  is  from  this  point  we 
take  it. 

Useful  Recipes. — .4<?i'ice  on  Cookimj  Fish. — First  sec  that  the  fish 
to  be  dressed  is  perfectly  clean  ;  if  the  fish  are  intended  for  boiling 
put  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar  into  the  water,  and  a  tcaspoonful  of 
salt— it  will  make  them  much  more  firm ;  they  should  be  always  put 
into  cold  water,  and  gently  brought  to  the  b  »il.  Fish  either  fried  or 
boiled  should  be  garnished  with  horseradish,  parsley,  or  lemon.  Buileil 
Coil. — \  moderate-sized  fish  may  be  hoik'd  whole,  but  a  large  head  and 
shoulders  are  quite  suffieient  for  a  dish  ;  clesnse  the  fish  thoroughly, 
and  rub  a  little  salt  on  the  inside  ;  lay  it  in  the  fish  kettle  with  suffi¬ 
cient  water  to  cover  it ;  should  it  reiiuire  any  water  added  to  it  after  it 
has  been  boiling  some  time,  be  careful  not  to  pour  it  on  the  fish,  ns  it 
may  cause  the  skin  to  break ;  bring  it  gently  to  the  boil,  draw  it  to 
the  side  of  the  fire,  and  simmer  until  done ;  take  it  out,  and  serve  it 
on  a  napkin  ;  it  may  be  garnished  with  horseradish  or  slices  of  lemon, 
and  sometimes  both  are  used.  A  tureen  of  oyster  sauce  should 
accompany  this  fish,  or  plain  melted  butter  will  do.  Melted  Butter. — 
Cut  ilb.  of  butter  into  small  pieces,  pnt  it  in  a  saucepan,  pour  over  it 
half  a  teaenpful  of  cream,  stir  it  constantly  one  way  until  the  butter 
and  cream  mix  well ;  let  it  just  come  to  the  boiling  point,  but  it  must  not 
boil,  or  it  will  be  oily ;  if  the  cream  cannot  be  obtained,  it  may  be 
melted  in  the  following  manner : — Mix  half-a-pint  of  water  with  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  flour  to  a  smooth  batter,  add  a  pinch  of  salt,  cut 
the  butter  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  all  into  a  saucepan ;  keep 
stirring  it  one  way  until  all  the  ingredients  are  melted  smoothly,  let 
it  boil  two  or  three  minutes,  and  serve  very  hot.  Curried  Fish. — The 
remains  of  any  cold  fish  may  be  served  in  the  following  manner : — 
ilb.  of  butter,  half  onion  cut  in  small  pieces,  lialf-a-pint  of  stock.  Fry 
the  fish  a  nice  brown  with  the  butter  and  onion,  put  it  in  a  stewpan, 
add  the  stock,  onion,  and  butter,  and  simmer  for  ten  minutes ;  make  a 
pint  of  thickening  with  milk  and  flour,  stir  in  one  teaspoonful  of  curry 
powder,  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt ;  lot  it  boil  up  once,  and  it  will 
be  ready  to  serve.  Stewed  Eels. — zlb.  of  eels,  skin  and  wash  them, 
cut  them  into  pieces  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  pepper  and  salt  them, 
lay  them  in  a  stewpan,  with  2  onions,  a  piece  of  lemon  peel,  i  glass  of 
port  wine,  4  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  or  a  thickening  of  milk  and 
flour  will  do,  but  of  course  the  cream  makes  it  richer ;  3  or  4  cloves 
may  be  added  if  the  flavour  is  liked,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  anchovy 
sauce ;  stew  gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  rather  more,  place 
the  eels  carefully  on  a  dish,  keep  them  very  hot,  strain  the  gravy,  stir 
into  it  sufficient  flour  to  thicken  it,  boil  up  once,  pour  over  the  eels, 
and  serve.  Fried  Eels. — Skin  and  wash  the  eel,  cut  it  in  pieces  about 
a  finger’s  length,  wipe  it  very  dry,  dredge  it  with  flour,  rub  it  over 
with  egg,  and  cover  with  bread  crumbs  ;  fry  it  a  good  colour  in  hot 
lard.  If  the  eels  are  small,  they  will  look  better  curled  round  than 
cut  up ;  serve  on  a  napkin,  and  garnish  with  parsley.  Melted  butter 
should  be  sent  to  table  with  this  dish. 

Evangeline.  A  cantata,  founded  on  Longfellow’s  poem,  “  Evange¬ 
line.”  Composed  by  George  Carter.  Dedicated  by  permission  to 
H.B.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales.  (Duff  and  Stewai-t,  147,  Oxford- 
street.) — The  publication,  in  a  convenient  volume,  of  this  beautiful 
and  highly  successful  work  is  a  decided  boon  to  all  music  lovers,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  extremely  moderate  price  (half-a-guinea)  is  considered. 
Some  of  the  inorceauv,  both  choruses  and  solos,  are  charming. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  specially  mentioned,  where  all  are  worthy  of 
praise,  “  We’ll  have  a  dance,”  “  Gentle,  fair  Evangeline,”  and  the 
deliciously-tuneful  chorus  of  angels,  “  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.” 
’The  solo  numbers  comprise  the  brilliant  recit.  and  aria,  “  .\h !  dear 
companions,”  “Consolation,”  and  “Angels,  dear  angels,”  for  soprano  ; 
the  charming  duet,  “I  love  thee  so,”  for  tenor  and  soprano,  and  the 
admirably-expressive  song,  “  Allegiance,”  “There’s  aland  renown’d 
in  story,’’  for  baritone. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

“  T  AM  Mrs.  Carteret,”  said  a  pretty  voice  with  a 

X  foreign  accent.  “  I  am  come  a  long  journey  to 
see  my  daughter,  about  whom  I  am  anxious.” 

Miss  Paring  glanced  with  some  surprise  at  her  visitor, 
.and  saw  a  lady  still  young,  graceful,  and  even  striking 
in  her  appearance,  not  so  much  from  her  beauty  as  from 
the  expression  of  her  face,  and  a  certain  air  of  calm 
power,  which  seemed  breathed  about  her  in  some  won¬ 
derful,  inexplicable  way. 

“  Rose  is  quite  well,”  returned  Miss  Paring  in  rather 
a  subdued  voice. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  But  she  is  unhappy,  and  I 
am  come  to  remove  her,”  said  the  lady. 

“  That  will  be  a  pity,  won’t  it  ?”  resumed  Miss  Paring, 
lighting  against  the  subduing  influence  of  Mrs.  Carteret’s 
manners.  “  You’ll  lose  the  money  you  have  paid  for 
her  if  you  do  that.” 

The  lady  thrust  her  words  aside  quite  calmly  without 
an  answer. 

“  Will  you  oblige  me  by  letting  me  see  my  little  girl 
at  once  ?” 

Upon  this  Miss  Paring,  to  keep  up  her  dignity,  rang 
the  bell,  and  desired,  in  a  pompous  voice,  that  Miss 
Carteret  should  be  fetched  from  the  schoolroom. 

In  the  interval,  as  the  two  ladies  sat  silent,  the 
governess  felt  uneasily  the  power  of  the  calm,  steady 
look  fixed  upon  her,  and  an  odd  thought  darted 
into  her  mind  as,  lifting  the  lids  of  her  small  blue 
eyes,  she  ventured  one  furtive  glance  towards  the 
stranger. 

“  She’d  manage  a  lunatic  asylum  splendidly.  She 
seems  made  to  keep  mad  folks  in  order.” 

“  Is  this  Rose  cried  T  trs.  Carteret,  staring  aghast 

in  unrecocnition  and  '  ‘  at  the  grotesquely-dressed 

^  ot  iicipiess  girls,  j  ° 


little  creature,  with  cropped  head  and  “  clouten  sheen,” 
who,  trembling,  flushed,  and  frightened,  stood  abashed 
at  the  doorway,  with  shaking  lips,  wordless.  “  Rose  !” 
she  cried  again,  and  burning  with  shame,  quivering 
with  pain  and  grief,  the  child  sprang  to  her  arms,  and 
burst  into  passionate  tears. 

“  I  was  sure  you  would  not  know  me,  mamma } 
they  have  made  me  so  ugly.  Don’t  be  angry  !  I  can’t 
stay  here,  I  can’t  indeed  !” 

“  And  you  shall  not,”  returned  her  mother  quietly. 
“  We  will  go  at  once.” 

Again  Miss  Paring  felt  that  the  lady’s  calmness  held 
a  world  of  power,  of  decision,  of  strength,  and  shrink¬ 
ing  against  the  wall  quite  diminished,  she  strove  to 
expostulate  in  an  uneasy  manner. 

“  You  see  it  is  unusual  to  remove  a  child  in  this  way 
from  St.  Cecilia’s.  I  hope  you’ll  speak  to  the  trustees  ; 
they  meet  here  to-day  at  one  o’clock.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Carteret.  “  I  will  not  throw 
on  you  the  duty  of  informing  these  gentlemen  of  my 
resolve.  Meanwhile,  I  should  like  Rose  to  dress  in 
her  own  clothes,  if  you  please.” 

“  Then  I  suppose  you  have  brought  them  with  you,” 
observed  Miss  Paring,  “  for  those  she  came  in  are  sent 
back  to  her  aunt’s.  The  girls  at  St.  Cecilia’s  are  not 
allowed  to  keep  their  own  clothes  here.” 

“  So  Rose  informed  me.  I  have  everything  she  needs 
in  this  travelling-bag.  I  should  like  to  accompany  her 
to  her  room,  if  you  please.” 

“  Her  room  indeed  !”  thought  Miss  Paring.  “  Do 
people  think  we  give  separate  rooms  to  the  orphans, 
and  keep  lady’s-maids  to  wait  on  them  ?” 

But  that  curious  air  of  calmness  and  of  power  in  the 
lady  so  subdued  Miss  Paring  that  her  irritation  was 
checked  even  as  it  rose,  and  it  was  with  quite  a  gracious 
smile  that  she  led  the  way  up  the  great  cold  stone  stairs, 
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and  into  the  long  bare  room  in  which  that  batch  of 
orphans  slept  to  whom  Rose  belonged. 

“  Whose  bed  is  this  unmade  ?”  cried  Miss  Paring 
sharply. 

“  I  am  afraid  it  is  mine,”  said  Rose  timidly.  “  I 
thought  Miss  Minshell  had  made  it.” 

“  Do  you  make  your  own  beds  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Car¬ 
teret. 

“  Oh,  yes  !”  interposed  Miss  Paring.  “  The  orphans 
all  make  their  own  beds  and  sweep  their  rooms.” 

“  And  black  their  own  shoes,”  said  Rose. 

Mrs.  Carteret  turned  a  surprised  look  on  Miss  Paring. 

“  Is  that  the  fact  f”  she  said. 

“  You  see  St.  Cecilia’s  is  a  charity,”  returned  Miss 
Paring.  “  The  girls  can’t  expect  to  be  waited  on  here.” 

“  Or  taught,  or  properly  fed  either,”  observed  Mrs. 
Carteret.  “  Rose,  what  do  you  learn  here  r” 

“  Nothing,  mamma.  We  hem  towels,  and  mend  old 
things,  and  do  a  few  sums  on  our  slates,  that’s  all. 
Except  the  catechism — we  do  plenty  of  catechism.” 

Mrs.  Carteret’s  indignation  held  her  a  moment  silent, 
then  she  turned  to  Miss  Paring. 

“  And  you  have  the  daughters  of  gentlemen  here,” 
she  said — “  the  orphans  of  clergymen  and  of  officers 
■who  have  died  for  England  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  certainly,  plenty  of  them.” 

And  Miss  Paring  laughed  a  little,  as  if  orphanage 
under  St.  Cecilia’s  care  was  something  of  a  jest. 

“  And  do  you  think  this  is  the  sort  of  teaching  they 
should  have  {” 

Miss  Paring  shrugged  her  shoulders  in  answer. 

“  I  can’t  help  it,”  she  said  ;  “  I  do  my  best.  I  am 
the  only  governess,  and  what  can  one  do  with  so  many 
girls  ?” 

“  Little  indeed,  I  should  think,”  said  the  lady,  more 
and  more  .astonished.  “  But  the  public  subscribes  libe¬ 
rally  to  this  institution.  Why  does  it  not  provide 
sufficient  teachers  r” 

“Ah,  you  must  ask  the  trustees  that  ;  everything  is 
in  their  hands.  The  committee  seem  to  think  there 
isn’t  much  education  needed  for  girls.  The  boys  are 
much  better  taught.” 

“  And  don’t  the  girls  learn  even  music  or  French  ? 
Surely  those  are  not  thought  too  much  for  them  T' 

“  Oh,  mamma  !”  cried  Rose,  “  there’s  only  one  piano ; 
and  as  for  French,  there’s  no  one  to  teach  it.  Even  a 
French  girl  who  is  here  has  forgotten  it.  I  should 
forget  mine  too  if  I  stayed  long  at  St.  Cecilia’s.” 

“  The  first  class  learns  a  little  French  and  music,” 
said  Miss  Paring,  shrugging  her  shoulders  again,  “  but 
of  course  I  haven’t  time  to  give  lessons  to  the  younger 
classes .  They  are  looked  after  by  the  bigger  girls.” 

“  Who  are  untaught  themselves  !”  said  Mrs.  Carteret. 
“Wh.at  a  frightful  system  of  wrong,  what  a  cruel 
robbery  of  their  time  is  practised  on  these  poor  helpless 
girls  !” 

Miss  Paring  was  silent.  She  got  her  salary  from 
St.  Cecilia,  and  her  rooms  were  comfortable,  her  meals 
were  good  ;  why  should  she  lose  them  for  the  sake  of 
girls  for  whom  no  one  cared  ?  If  a  sham  fed  her, 
clothed  her,  and  nourished  her,  she  would  be  a  fool  to 
tear  it  down  and  expose  it  to  the  world — a  world,  too. 


which  considered  the  education  of  girls  too  small  a 
matter  to  trouble  itself  for. 

Rose  was  dressed  now  in  her  own  clothes,  and 
except  for  her  cropped  head,  and  that  look  of  wanness 
in  the  face  which  want  of  proper  food  gives  to  children, 
she  seemed  her  own  self  again. 

St.  Cecilia’s  stiff  habiliments  lay  upon  the  floor,  and 
Mrs.  Carteret  took  them  up  one  by  one,  and  examined 
them  with  a  mingling  of  curiosity  and  amazement. 

Since  the  foundations  of  St.  Cecilia’s  were  laid  never 
had  committee-man  or  trustee  taken  the  duty  upon  him¬ 
self  of  examining  these  antiquated  garments,  with  the 
view  of  learning  whether  or  not  they  suited  the  require¬ 
ments  of  their  unfortunate  wearers.  Perhaps  it  would 
bo  scarcely  decorous  to  have  these  female  habiliments 
laid  upon  the  committee-room  table,  and  held  up  one  by 
one  by  the  male  secretary  for  the  inspection  of  mascu¬ 
line  eyes.  Perhaps  if  they  were  so  inspected  the  mas¬ 
culine  eyes  aforesaid  would  be  quite  incapable  of  judging 
of  their  fitness  or  unfitness,  their  comfort  or  discomfort. 
Trousers  and  coats  they  understand,  the  misery  of  an 
ill-fitting  shirt-collar  they  are  also  acquainted  with,  but 
smocks  and  petticoats  are  mysteries  not  within  their 
comprehension.  Can  they  tell  whether  such  and  such 
a  garment  befits  the  female  form,  and  keeps  a  little 
chilly  body  w.irm  and  comfortable  ? 

Not  a  bit  of  it — they  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
And  being  decorous  old  gentlemen  they  ask  no  questions 
— they  accept  things  as  they  are.  Thus  the  girls  have 
to  suffer  for  the  ignorance  and  modesty  of  governors, 
committees,  and  boards. 

Whereupon  this  common-sense  question  presents  itself 
to  the  mind  :  Why  do  these  pottering  old  gentlemen 
take  upon  themselves  duties  which  they  know  not  how 
to  fulfil  ?  Why  are  all  the  committees  or  trustees  of 
female  orphan  asylums  invariably  men — all  men  ?  Why 
is  there  never  a  woman  among  them  who  understands 
the  needs  of  these  shivering  hordes  of  ill-clad,  ill-fed, 
ill-taught  girls  ?  The  answer  can  only  be  found  in  the 
arrogance  of  the  masculine  Teutonic  mind.  In  this 
country  of  the  Angles,  man  considers  he  can  do  every¬ 
thing  by  himself ;  he  needs  no  assistance  from  the  help¬ 
meet  God  has  given  him.  There’s  a  good  deal  of 
Bottom  the  Weaver  in  many  an  Englishman  ;  he  can 
play  Lion  and  Sucking-dove,  Wall  and  Moonshine. 
From  the  loftiest  affairs  of  state  down  to  midwifering 
and  babies’  ailments  he  understands  them  all,  and  takes 
the  management  of  all  upon  himself.  Therefore  shall 
woman  be  hissed  down  if  she  presumes  to  interfere  even 
with  affairs  which  concern  vitally  her  own  health,  her 
own  happiness,  her  own  education,  her  own  money,  or 
her  own  children.  Bottom  the  Weaver  will  admit  of 
no  argument  and  no  rivalship.  He  has  played  Lion  so 
long,  and  roared  like  any  sucking-dove  he  has  also  played 
Lantern  so  long  that  he  can  see  no  other  light,  hear  no 
other  voice  but  his  own.  There  is  only  one  part  he 
willingly  assigns  to  woman  through  life,  and  that  is  to 
play  Wall  to  his  Moonshine.  And  he  gives  her  plenty  of 
this  in  flattery  and  compliments,  and  other  shams,  which, 
if  she  accepts  smilingly,  she  is  a  good  woman,  but  if  she 
takes  these  grimly,  and  p“'fDS  at  realities,  she  shall  be 
bespattered  with  abusel  up  to  ridicule.  Moon- 
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shine  is  the  only  thing  that  is  good  for  her — Moonshine 
is  all  she  shall  get. 

There  is  no  flattery,  however,  in  these  uncompro- 
mising  garments  made  by  St.  Cecilia.  There  is  no 
moonshine  in  them  whatever  ;  they  are  a  reality — a  very 
ugly  reality.  Ugly  realities  are  not  denied  to  the  female 
sex ;  it  is  the  pleasant  ones — money,  property,  pro¬ 
fessions,  education,  independence — which  are  not  good 
for  them.  So,  arguing  from  this  premise,  the  costume 
at  St.  Cecilia’s  ought  to  be  of  infinite  benefit  to  the 
pinched,  depressed  crowd  of  mentally  and  physically 
famished  girls  beneath  its  charitable  roof. 

It  may  not  be  decorous  to  give  a  list  of  these  garments 
in  the  plain  old  English  of  the  period  in  which  they 
were  first  made,  yet  surely  the  modest  public  will 
endure  it,  since,  in  deference  to  masculine  power,  it 
suffers  that  a  board  of  gentlanen  should  inquire  into  the 
ailments,  the  cleanliness,  the  conduct,  and  the  dress  of 
a  crowd  of  young  girls. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  committees  do  none  of  these 
things.  They  simply  pass  accounts ;  they  are  too  high- 
minded,  too  modest,  to  trench  on  such  subjects ;  they 
leave  all  these  to  the  governess  and  the  housekeeper, 
who  have  no  power,  and  who  are  even  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  to  infringe  a  rule  or  change  a  custom.  If  this 
is  true,  if  the  gentlemen  forming  committees  and  boards 
do  indeed  delegate  to  irresponsible  agents  the  duties 
they  ought  to  fulfil  themselves,  the  blame  of  the  evils 
they  ignore  is  doubly  theirs.  They  have  dared  to  take 
upon  themselves  a  charge  which  their  instincts  as  men 
tell  them  it  would  be  shocking  to  fulfil,  and  which  con¬ 
science  must  tell  them  it  is  shocking  to  neglect. 

These  are  the  articles  Mrs.  Carteret  examined  with 
discriminating  eyes,  brimful  of  disgust  and  anger  : — A 
smock  of  coarse  canvas,  made  with  old-fashioned  flaps 
at  back  and  chest,  thereby  leaving  both  bare.  A  petti¬ 
coat  of  coarse  flannel,  with  strings  to  tie  round  waist. 
A  pair  of  long,  hard,  stiff  stays  of  dark  Jean,  laced  up 
the  back,  and  cased  everywhere  with  whalebone  except 
in  front,  where  a  wide  piece  of  thick  wood — a  perfectly 
unpliable  instrument  of  torture — did  duty  for  the  old- 
fashioned  steel  called  a  busk.  A  petticoat  of  moreen — 
a  harsh  material  having  neither  warmth  nor  softness — 
ill-made  and  scanty.  A  frock  of  stuff,  coarse  and  hard, 
with  skirt  reaching  nearly  to  the  ankle,  and  bodice  cut 
low,  exposing  the  whole  of  the  chest  and  shoulders  ; 
and  short  sleeves,  leaving  the  arms  bare  nearly  to  the 
armpits. 

No  mere  words  can  depict  the  indescribable  cut  of 
these  garments,  or  the  odd,  uncouth,  uncomfortable 
look  they  gave  to  their  wearer.  The  stays  especially 
might  be  appropriately  named  after  a  favourite  instru¬ 
ment  of  torture  in  the  Middle  Ages,  “  little-ease  for 
there  was  not  a  moment  in  the  day  when  they  did  not 
gall,  and  compress,  and  tighten,  and  torment  the  poor 
little  frame  laced  up  within  them.  Crushed  spines, 
diseased  lungs,  weak  hearts,  inactive  livers,  all  grew 
out  of  these  stays.  But  then  our  great-grandmothers 
wore  them,  therefore,  in  St.  Cecilia’s  eyes,  they  are 
venerable ;  and  instead  of  preserving  them  in  a  glass 
case,  which  would  hurt  nobo  ly,  she  puts  them  on  the 
bodies  of  these  helpless  girls. 


I  wish  the  committee  would  lace  up  the  boys  in 
them  for  one  day,  only  one  single  day.  We  should 
hear  of  it  all  over  London  then,  and  I  don’t  think  they 
would  be  used  twice. 

A  pair  of  clumsy  shoes  and  coarse  stockings  complete 
the  orphan  habiliments  at  St.  Cecilia’s.  I  put  the  word 
“  complete”  in  italics,  because  feminine  eyes  will  per¬ 
ceive  there  is  one  article  most  essential  to  comfort  lack¬ 
ing  in  this  costume. 

Now  whether  this  article  be  termed,  British  fashion, 
bags,  or  American  fashion,  pants,  or  in  plain  English, 
drawers  and  trousers,  they  are  none  the  less  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  lower  limbs  of  every  human  animal.  To 
go  without  them  is  to  have  rheumatism,  lumbago, 
sciatica,  and  “  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.”  And 
yet  Poor-Law  boards  and  guardians  deprive  all  poor 
women  entering  the  union-houses  of  this  essential  gar¬ 
ment.  They  don’t  allow  pauper  women  to  wear  them, 
and  hundreds  of  poor  creatures  leave  the  unions  cripples 
for  life. 

“  Where  are  they  ?”  said  Mrs.  Carteret,  it  reverently 
turning  over  the  Cecilian  garments  with  a  look  of  dis¬ 
gust.  “  Didn’t  you  wear  any  drawers.  Rose  ?  Did 
you  walk  about  this  bitter  weather,  and  up  and  down 
these  stone  stairs,  with  only  these  wretched  petticoats 
on  ?” 

“There  are  no  drawers  allowed  at  St.  Cecilia’s,’ 
observed  Miss  Paring.  “  Your  daughter  wished  to 
wear  her  own,  but  I  was  obliged  to  refuse  her  that 
privilege  ;  the  rules  don’t  permit  it.  You  see  if  we  let 
one  do  it,  all  the  girls  would  want  to  wear  their  own 
underlinen.” 

Mrs.  Carteret  stared  hard  at  the  speaker. 

“  I  should  think  they  would,”  she  said  slowly. 
“  And  why  should  they  not  ?” 

“  The  committee  of  gentlemen  won’t  allow  it.  The 
girls  must  wear  the  asylum  uniform,  and  drawers  have 
never  formed  any  part  of  the  costume.” 

“  Is  there  no  one  to  tell  these  men  of  the  discomfort, 
the  danger  to  health,  the  positive  suffering  inflicted  on 
these  poor  girls  through  the  unfitness  of  their  garments 
to  keep  them  warm  ?”  said  Mrs.  Carteret  earnestly. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  returned  Miss  Paring  ;  “  it 
is  rather  an  odd  thing  to  talk  about  to  the  gentlemen  ; 
I  should  not  like  to  do  it.  And  besides,  they  would 
not  change  anything ;  the  cost  would  be  enormous, 
and  all  the  old  uniforms  would  be  wasted.” 

“  They  ought  to  be  burned,”  said  Mrs.  Carteret. 
“  I  would  not  even  give  them  to  the  workhouses  to 
inflict  pain  on  other  children  even  poorer  and  more 
helpless  than  the  orphans  here.” 

The  governess  grew  red  and  then  pale  with  anger. 
This  was  the  first  time  in  all  her  experience  that  any 
poor  widow  had  ventured  to  hint  that  St.  Cecilia’s  was 
not  an  earthly  paradise. 

“  I  am  sure,  as  you  are  so  discontented,”  she  said, 
with  a  little  toss  of  her  chin,  “  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  you  are  going  to  remove  your  daughter. 
Other  people,  however,  are  thankful  to  have  their 
children  here ;  they  know  how  to  appreciate  this 
excellent  charity.” 

“  Charity  !”  repeated  Mrs.  Carteret.  “  I  do  not 
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believe  there  is  a  single  child  here  whose  election, 
through  vote  bought  and  paid  for,  has  not  given  to  the 
institution  the  full  value  of  its  food,  its  clothing,  and  its 
education.  In  my  case  one  hundred  pounds  have  pur¬ 
chased  for  my  daughter  the  unhappy  right  to  lose  her 
health,  her  happiness,  and  her  youth  in  this  sad  place.” 

“  Well,  it  is  your  own  fault  if  you  lose  your  money,” 
said  Miss  Paring ;  “  and  it  is  of  no  use  abusing  St. 
Cecilia’s  to  me.  I  have  no  power  here  at  all.  I  sup¬ 
pose  if  you  have  quite  made  up  your  mind  about  the 
matter,  it  is  useless  to  show  you  any  more  of  the 
place  {" 

“  Oh,  mamnu !”  cried  Rose  in  a  trembling  voice, 
“  you  have  quite  determined  to  take  me  away,  haven’t 
you  ?” 

One  pressure  of  the  hand  reassured  the  child,  and 
she  looked  up  at  Miss  Paring  with  steadfast,  happy  eyes. 

“You  see  mamma  cares  more  for  me  than  for  the 
money,  she  said  with  triumph.  “  I  should  soon  die 
here.  This  is  the  first  time  for  days  that  I  have  not 
been  shivering  with  cold.” 

And  Rose  contemplated  with  pleasure  her  warm 
dress,  her  well-clothed  arms  and  neck,  and  then 
glanced  with  a  shudder  of  disgust  at  her  orphan  habili¬ 
ments  now  lying  on  the  floor. 

“  Do  the  girls  walk  out  with  low-necked  frocks  and 
bare  arms  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Carteret  with  a  touch  of 
curiosity  in  her  voice. 

“  They  wear  hideous  little  tippets,  mamma,”  broke 
in  Rose,  “  and  queer  sleeves  tied  up  with  tapes  to  the 
short  sleeves.  Such  odd,  uncomfortable  things  !  And 
the  tippets  are  always  blowing  back,  so  they  don’t  cover 
our  necks  much,  and  we  get  blue  with  cold  whenever 
we  go  out. 

“  Who  among  us  knows,”  said  Mrs.  Carteret,  rising, 
“  what  cruel  and  unnecessary  misery  stupidity  inflicts 
upon  the  helpless  in  the  name  of  charity  ?  Miss  Paring, 
yours  must  be  a  very  painful  life — you  have  to  witness 
daily  so  much  suffering.” 

The  lady  in  question  looked  comfortable  in  spite  of 
it,  and  only  simpered  in  answer.  A  smile,  she  knew, 
was  safer  than  words.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  when  the 
committee  arrived  in  two  broughams,  with  their  secretary 
and  clerk  behind  them  in  a  Hansom  cab.  And  seeing 
this  procession  from  the  window  she  hurried  away  to 
meet  them  in  the  hall  with  due  deference  and  respect. 

Amazement,  not  unmingled  with  uneasiness,  sat  on 
the  elderly  countenances  of  the  committee  as  they  listened 
to  Miss  Paring’s  statement. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  Was  this  widow  going  to  make 
a  fuss — a  public  fuss  ?  Was  she  going  to  cast  stones 
at  the  institution,  and  disparage  the  merits  of  St.  Cecilia  ? 
What  was  her  reason  for  taking  her  child  away  ? 

Miss  Paring  most  judiciously  knew  of  none,  and  then 
with  a  little  bow  and  deferential  smile  she  opened  the 
door  of  the  handsome  board-room,  and  the  old  gentle¬ 
men  filed  in,  and  the  secretary  and  clerk,  with  books 
beneath  their  arms,  followed  humbly. 

There  was  an  odd  feeling,  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
among  them  all,  as  they  took  their  seats  round  the 
shining  mahogany  table.  Mr.  Mordue’s  bloodshot, 
wicked  old  eyes  rolled  about  seeking  for  a  victim,  and 


Mr.  Crank’s  hard  eyes  glared  at  Mr.  Scrattle,  the 
secretary,  till  that  individual  felt  as  if  he  were  a  shrimp 
just  going  to  have  his  head  pulled  off.  As  if  to  save 
himself  from  execution  he  opened  his  books,  and  dipped 
his  pen  meekly  in  the  ink. 

“  Stop  !”  said  Mr.  Crank,  the  chairman.  “  We’ll 
finish  this  business  first,  and  go  into  the  accounts  after¬ 
wards,  Mr.  Scrattle.” 

“  Certainly,  sir,”  returned  Mr.  Scrattle,  withdrawing 
his  pen  with  such  hurried  deference  that  a  great  blot  of 
ink  fell  upon  the  ledger. 

Mr.  Mordue’s  bloodshot  eyes  fastened  on  him  in¬ 
stantly.  They  had  found  their  victim. 

“What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  such  slovenly  careless¬ 
ness  ?”  he  thundered  out. 

With  his  ears  very  red,  Mr.  Scrattle  bent  forward, 
licked  up  the  ink,  and  swallowed  it.  Having  imposed 
this  penance  on  him,  Mr.  Mordue  seemed  relieved,  his 
pink  eyes  twinkled,  and  his  wrinkled  eyelids  relaxed  a 
little  of  their  grim  tension. 

“  Now  about  the  child,”  said  Mr.  Partlet,  the  kind- 
hearted  member  of  the  committee  “  who  is  she  ?” 

“  Why,  she  is  the  niece  of  Miss  Carteret,  the  old 
maid  who  furnished  a  stall  at  the  last  bazaar  with  con¬ 
tributions  from  her  friends,  and  took  a  hundred  pounds 
at  it,  which  she  paid  over  to  us  to  take  the  child ; 
that’s  who  it  is,”  observed  Mr.  Pardew,  the  religious 
member,  a  man  with  filmy  eyes,  thick  lips,  and  par¬ 
boiled  countenance. 

“  Ah  !”  returned  Mr.  Crank,  “  I  remember  all  about 
it  now.  Whether  the  child  remains  or  not,  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  money ;  that  belongs  to  the 
institution,  gentlemen.” 

“  Certainly.  Without  doubt,”  echoed  the  committee. 

“  And  if  this — this  lady  has  anything  to  say  against 
St.  Cecilia’s,  we  shall  know  how  to  defend  the  insti¬ 
tution — a  noble  charitable  institution,  gentlemen — 
against  the — the  attacks  of — of  slander  and  malice.” 

Mr.  Crank  was  a  little  hard  to  move  this  morning  ; 
his  organs  of  speech  wanted  oiling  ;  words  did  not 
come  to  him  in  fluent  ease  as  he  spoke. 

“  Hear,  hear,  hear !”  said  all  the  committee. 

Mr.  Scrattle  ventured  to  smile,  but  Mr.  Mordue’s  eyes 
fixed  him  instantly,  and  subdued  him  into  abject 
seriousness.  The  sickly  clerk  kept  an  unmoved  counte¬ 
nance.  He  was  too  poor  to  presume  on  showing 
sympathy.  He  was  there  as  a  copying-machine,  not  as 
a  human  being  ;  therefore  any  shadow  of  human  nature 
would  be  an  impertinence. 

“  Desire  Miss  Paring  to  admit  Mrs.  Carteret,”  said 
Mr.  Crank,  looking  vaguely  at  Mr.  Scrattle  with  a  little 
furtive  uneasiness  still  blinking  in  his  worldly  old  eyes. 

The  secretary  obeyed,  and  meanwhile  the  comziittee 
settled  themselves  in  their  chairs,  and  blew  their  noses, 
and  wondered  dimly  each  to  himself  whether  the  public, 
in  the  shape  of  this  weak  widow  woman,  was  at  last  about 
to  insert  a  wedge  into  the  fabric  ot  St.  Cecilia,  and 
shake  it  about  their  ears.  But  they  hid  this  uneasiness 
each  from  the  other  ;  they  would  not  even  whisper  of 
it  together.  They  liked  to  go  on  in  their  old  grooves, 
and  keep  things  quiet  and  comfortable — for  themselves. 
It  would  be  a  horrible  upsetting  of  ancient  customs  even 
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to  speak  of  the  steam-hammer  of  change  touching  them, 
much  less  crushing  them  into  a  heap,  and  through  the 
hand  of  a  woman  too  ! 

Mrs.  Carteret  entered,  leading  Rose  by  the  hand,  and 
unconscious  of  their  thoughts  she  advanced  to  the  table 
and  took  the  seat  Mr.  Partlet  placed  for  her.  Her  rare 
beauty,  and  that  curious  air  of  calmness  and  of  power 
which  had  subdued  Miss  Paring,  had  a  still  greater  in¬ 
fluence  here,  as  for  a  moment  she  sat  silent,  gracious, 
and  lovely  as  some  soft  flower,  which  yet  holds  within 
its  petals  a  potent  essence — a  spell  to  subdue  and  soothe. 
Mr.  Crank  modulates  his  harsh  voice,  and  bends  forward 
politely,  as  he  says — 

“  May  I  ask,  madam,  your  reasons  for  removing  your 
daughter  so  abruptly  from  St.  Cecilia’s  ?” 

“  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  against  the  insti¬ 
tution  ?”  puts  in  Mr.  Mordue  as  severely  as  he  can 
possibly  venture  to  speak. 

“  She  cannot  do  this  ancient  and  honourable  charity 
any  injury  by  her  complaints,”  observes  Mr.  Scrattle, 
speaking  like  a  yearly  report ;  “it  is  too  deeply  founded 
in  the  public  esteem.” 

“  Perhaps  you’ll  keep  your  remarks,  sir,  till  they  are 
required  of  you,”  returns  Mr.  Mordue,  fiercely  glad  that 
he  can  vent  his  rage  on  some  one. 

“  Quite  so,  sir,”  replies  the  discomfited  Mr.  Scrattle, 
dipping  his  pen  once  more  wildly  in  the  ink. 

Mrs.  Carteret  listened  to  this  little  interlude,  with 
desponding  thoughts  assailing  her  own  mind.  Since 
entering  the  board-room  her  resolves  had  changed.  It 
was  one  thing  to  speak  frankly  to  a  woman  of  the  dis¬ 
comforts  and  needs  of  sickly  girls  ;  it  was  quite  another 
to  discuss  such  subjects  with  a  group  of  men,  all  strangers 
to  her,  all  hard  and  prejudiced,  and  all  interested  in  dis¬ 
believing  her.  She  felt  that  she  stood  alone  here,  the  only 
woman  present,  without  sympathy,  without  support,  with¬ 
out  a  chance  even  of  being  understood.  How,  then,  could 
she  touch  on  delicate  themes  regarding  girlhood  and 
womanhood  with  these  hard  men,  whose  ignorance  of 
woman,  whose  beliefs,  and,  above  all,  whose  self-interest 
would  make  them  as  adamant  to  her  appeal  ?  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  these  old  bloated  giants  of  custom  that 
they  will  themselves  acknowledge  they  deserve  to  be 
knocked  down. 

“  I  cannot  fight  ogres  alone,”  said  Mrs.  Carteret  to 
herself.  “  I  cannot  shake  down  this  mountain  of  evil 
with  my  unassisted  hand.  Above  all,  I  cannot  trample 
on  the  instincts  of  my  sex.  These  men  must  go  on  in 
their  old  grooves  ;  this  crowd  of  wretched  girls  must 
continue  to  suffer ;  there  is  no  help]  for  it  as  things 
are.” 

Thus  Mrs.  Carteret’s  resolves  fell  down,  thus  her 
courage  melted  away.  And  she  acted  as  nearly  all  women 
would  act  in  her  place.  A  thousand  shrinking  instincts 
stand  about  a  woman  guarding  her  soul.  How  can  she 
throw  these  down  even  in  a  righteous  cause  ?  Is  it  fair 
to  her  to  demand  the  destruction  of  some  innate  and 
cherished  modesty  before  a  disease  of  hers  can  be  cured 
or  a  wrong  redressed  ?  And  this  because  man  has 
thrust  himself  into  every  womanly  occupation  in  which 
money  can  be  got,  from  midwifery  down  to  hairdressing. 
Therefore  between  her  and  justice  and  right  there  always 


stands  this  male  barrier,  interested  in  keeping  her  help¬ 
less,  ignorant,  and  poor,  frightened  and  weak. 

Such  a  barrier  was  this  committee  of  men  before 
whom  Mrs.  Carteret  now  stood,  feeling  she  could  neither 
speak  out  nor  be  quite  silent.  If  one  woman — only  one 
— had  sat  in  that  committee,  what  a  difference  it  would 
have  made  to  the  lives  of  four  hundred  girls  ! 

“  I  knew  nothing  of  St.  Cecilia’s  when  I  too  hastily 
consented  to  my  daughter  being  sent  here  by  a  relative,” 
says  Mrs.  Carteret  in  a  voice  slightly  unsteady.  “  I 
imagined  it  was  a  sort  of  female  college  where  girls 
were  really  educated  and  properly  fed - ” 

“And  so  they  are,  ma’am,”  interposed  Mr.  Pardew  ; 
“  good  sound  religious  instruction,  and  good  plain  food. 
Eh,  gentlemen  ?” 

“  Decidedly,”  returned  the  committee. 

“  A  college,  eh  ?”  sneers  Mr.  Crank. 

Mr.  Scrattle  titters  in  the  most  scornful  manner,  and, 
meeting  with  no  discouragement,  beams  with  deiight 
that  he  has  at  last  pleased  his  patrons. 

“I  do  not  consider  that  to  know  the  English 
Church  catechism,  to  mark  a  sampler  and  to  hem  a 
duster,  is  education,”  replies  Mrs.  Carteret.  “  In 
Switzerland,  in  Germany,  in  France,  for  five  francs 
a  month,  I  can  give  my  child  a  useful  and  true  edu¬ 
cation,  imparted  by  competent  certificated  teachers. 
God  forbid  I  should  lay  the  sin  upon  my  conscience  of 
leaving  her  here,  while  I  have  the  power  of  giving  her 
better  instruction !” 

“  You  are  quite  in  the  right,  ma’am,”  said  Mr.  Partlet. 
“  I  should  do  the  same  myself.” 

“  Nor  is  this  my  only  reason,”  continued  Mrs.  Car¬ 
teret,  laying  Barbara’s  photograph  on  the  table.  “In 
this  portrait  of  a  girl  who  has  been  five  years  under 
St.  Cecilia’s  care  you  may  recognise,  gentlemen,  the 
cause  of  my  hurried  journey,  my  dismay,  and  my  resolve 
to  save  my  own  child  from  ever  wearing  such  an  aspect 
as  that.” 

The  picture  speaks  in  a  dumb,  painful  way  to  the 
heart,  but  the  committee  ignore  its  language  :  they 
glance  at  it  cursorily  and  fling  it  down  with  contempt. 

“  Very  extraordinary,”  observes  Mr.  Mordue  fiercely. 
“  Pray  how  did  you  get  this  portrait  ?” 

“  My  daughter  sent  it  to  me.” 

“  Barbara  gave  it  to  me,”  interposes  Rose,  flushing 
deeply. 

“  Miss  Lethbridge,  my  dear  ?”  asks  Mr.  Mordue 
sweetly,  with  his  flabby  hand  on  the  child’s  head. 
“  And  did  she  give  it  to  you  to  send  to  your  mamma  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know — I  think  so,”  stammered  Rose,  a  little 
frightened. 

“  Mr.  Scrattle,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  make  a 
note  of  that  ?”  and  Mr.  Mordue  shuts  his  lips,  and  looks 
up  piously  as  though  he  had  just  bestowed  a  blessing. 

Mr.  Scrattle  makes  the  required  note,  and  puts  his 
pen  behind  his  ear  again  in  a  business-like  way. 

“  Then  I  am  to  understand,”  s.aid  Mr.  Crank,  the 
chairman,  ignoring  Barbara’s  portrait  altogether,  “  that 
family  reasons,  combined  with  the  fact  of  your  being 
able  to  give  your  daughter  educational  advantages  in 
Switzerland,  are  the  causes  of  your  removing  her  from 
this  institution  V' 
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A  gulp  rose  in  Mrs.  Carteret’s  throat  as  she  bowed 
her  head  in  assent.  She  felt  she  was  not  acting  bravely, 
she  knew  she  was  smoothing  over  again  the  thin  ice 
which  covered  all  the  ugliness  at  St.  Cecilia’s.  She 
saw,  too,  this  unspoken  assent  of  hers  to  the  colouring 
they  had  given  to  her  action  freed  them  from  reproach 
and  restored  them  to  their  old  security.  Yet  she  could 
do  no  other.  Looking  them  in  the  face  with  her  dark 
grey  eyes,  she  measured  them  all,  and  felt  that  unless 
she  trampled  down  every  instinct  of  womanhood,  and 
stood  before  them  coarse  and  hard  as  they,  she  could 
not  in  outspoken  words  lay  before  them  a//  the  wrongs, 
all  the  sufferings  of  this  pale  horde  of  girls  over  whom 
they  reigned,  ignorant  and  heedless  of  their  miseries. 

“  Mr.  Scrattle,  you  observed,  I  presume,  Mrs. 
Carteret’s  words  ?” 

Mrs.  Carteret  had  said  nothing,  but  the  obedient 
secretary  entered  the  chairman’s  own  words  in  the 
minute-book  among  the  “Causes  of  Remov.il  of  Orphans 
from  the  Sacred  Institution  of  St.  Cecilia.” 

Then  he  read  out  the  paragraph  in  a  pompous  tone, 
and  the  sickly  clerk,  with  light  blue  eyes  fixed  vaguely 
on  him,  copied  it  slowly,  repeating  it  all  the  while. 

With  a  flush  upon  her  face  Mrs.  Carteret  rises  as 
this  lie  is  written  down,  and  asks  in  a  low  voice  if  the 
money  Miss  Carteret  has  paid  to  the  institution  cannot 
be  refunded  to  her. 

“  Certainly  not !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Crank  with  indig¬ 
nation. 

Then  she  thinks  within  herself,  there  may  be  some 
widows  poor  and  miserable  enough  to  be  glad  even  of 
this  refuge  for  their  children,  and,  in  a  still  lower  voice, 
she  asks  if  some  other  orphan  may  not  be  .allowed  to 
benefit  by  the  sum  which  secured  for  Rose  the  place 
she  is  now  relinquishing. 

“  The  money  is  forfeited,  ma’am,  to  the  institution — 
forfeited  by  your  own  deed,”  says  Mr.  Crank  severely. 

The  committee  were  all  in  their  old  grooves  now, 
settled  down  comfortably  again,  with  no  thought  of 
earthquakes  about  them  or  cracks  in  the  smooth  ice 
through  which  they  might  fall  suddenly.  So  they 
were  unanimously  of  the  chairman’s  opinion ;  there 
was  no  doubt  about  the  matter ;  they  could  even  afford 
to  smile  at  the  lady’s  simplicity  in  asking  the  question. 

She  uttered  no  expostulation.  She  would  have  been 
sorrier  to  hear  that  her  hand  had  placed  some  other 
poor  orphan  at  St.  Cecilia’s  than  she  was  to  hear  the 
money  was  lost. 

She  bowed  to  them  all  without  a  smile  upon  her 
face,  and  although  they  had  apparently  triumphed,  there 
was  not  a  pottering  old  gentleman  among  them  who 
did  not  draw  a  lighter  breath  when  her  white  hand 
closed  the  door  and  her  soft  presence  vanished  from 
their  sight. 

They  had  listened  to  the  words  she  had  spoken  with 
their  ears,  but’  maybe  they  heard  in  their  hearts  the 
words  she  had  repressed. 

As  Mrs.  Carteret  and  Rose  went  down  the  stone 
corridor,  they  passed  the  open  door  of  the  dining-hall. 
The  girls  were  at  dinner.  The  long  rows  of  pale 
sickly  faces  wore  a  wan  and  weary  look  pitiful  to 
see. 


It  was  evident  few  had  healthy  appetites,  few  cared 
to  touch  the  hunch  of  boiled  meat  and  bread  laid  before 
them.  There  were  no  vegetables,  not  even  a  potato — 
vegetables  were  never  allowed  at  .St.  Cecilia’s.  A  change 
of  diet  was  as  inadmissible  as  tablecloths,  or  any  other 
comfort  or  refinement. 

Seeing  Rose  and  her  mother  stand  a  moment  at  the 
door,  Barbara  left  her  place  and  came  to  them.  Then 
Mrs.  Carteret  took  her  hand  and  looked  in  her  fice 
pityingly. 

“  I  wish  I  could  repay  you  for  your  kindness  to 
Rose,”  she  said.  “  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  ?” 

“  I  fear  not,”  said  Barbara,  with  her  patient  smile, 
“  unless  you  can  give  me  the  hope  of  meeting  you  again 
one  day.” 

“  That  would  be  a  pleasant  hope,”  returned  Mrs. 
Carteret ;  “  but  I  am  going  so  far  away,  while  you,  I 
suppose,  are  obliged  to  remain  here.” 

“  No  ;  I  leave  this  place  in  a  few  days.  I  have  been 
in  it  nearly  five  ye.ars.” 

She  finished  her  words  with  a  weary  sigh,  but  in 
another  instant  she  turned  cheerfully  towards  the  crowd 
of  girls  who  pressed  round  Rose  with  envious  wistful 
looks,  saying  good-bye  in  depressed  voices,  and  giving 
her  kisses  from  little  pinched  blue  lips. 

Rose  responds  to  these  farewells  but  carelessly,  for 
she  is  too  happy  at  her  own  release  to  be  very  sorrow¬ 
ful  for  those  left  in  prison. 

“  I  mean  to  forget  this  horrid  place  now,”  she 
whispers  to  Barbara,  “  and  everything  and  everybody 
in  it  but  you.  I  shall  write  to  you  directly  we  get 
home.” 

Nevertheless  as  she  drives  away  for  ever  from  Saint 
Cecilia’s,  Barbara,  watching  from  the  window  to  catch 
the  last  glimpse  of  her  sunny  face,  says  to  herself 
quietly,  “  1 1  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  see  her  again.” 

#  *  * 

Now  it  happened,  unluckily  for  Miss  Minshell, 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  were  decidedly 
ruffled,  and  their  “  milk  of  human  kindness”  was  slightly 
soured,  by  their  interview  with  Mrs.  Carteret,  hence 
when  Miss  Paring  led  the  young  lady  to  the  board- 
room  and  announced  her  as  the  only  invalid  in  the 
establishment  that  day,  there  was  a  lack  of  interest  in 
her  languid  state,  and  no  one  looked  on  her  with  a 
kindly  eye  but  Mr.  Partlet. 

The  table  of  the  board-room  was  garnished  with 
wine  and  fruit,  cake  and  sandwiches,  and  as  Emily 
Minshell’s  eyes  fell  ogreishly  on  these  dainties,  un¬ 
utterable  thoughts  swelled  her  bosom.  She  passed  over 
the  horrible  phial  and  glass  in  Mr.  Partlet ’s  hand  to 
taste  in  imagination  the  reward  of  her  deceit. 

“  Now  then,  my  dear,  drink  this,”  said  Mr.  Partlet 
with  beaming  kindness,  handing  her  the  dreadful  goblet 
as  if  it  (were  nectar,  “  and  I’ll  give  you  something 
nice  to  take  after  it.” 

The  promise  was  consoling,  and  grasping  the  glass 
with  a  shudder,  Miss  Minshell  looked  round  upon  her 
audience  with  a  dismal  smile.  Mr.  Scrattle  began  to 
be  interested,  and  the  clerk  positively  gasped  when  the 
young  lady  desperately  swallowed  the  mixture,  and  held 
out  her  hand  blindly  for  something  good.  Mr.  Partlet 
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instantly  separated  a  bunch  of  grapes,  but  the  fierce 
Mr.  Mordue  cried  out  “  No”  in  a  stentorian  voice,  and 
Mr.  Crank  with  a  sneer  asked  if  he  meant  to  kill  the 
girl. 

“  Here,  my  dear,”  he  said,  “  this  is  the  right  sort  of 
thing  to  give  you.  This  will  do  no  harm.” 

And  producing  a  paper-bag  from  his  pocket,  the 
hard-hearted  Mr.  Crank  took  thence  a  small  dry  biscuit, 
which  he  placed  in  Miss  Minshell’s  expectant  palm. 
The  disappointment  was  bitter,  and  her  poor  greedy, 
hungry  eyes  filled  up  with  exasperated  tears.  She 
shook  silently  with  rage,  and  yet  swallowed  the  dry 
morsel  with  a  little  slavish  smile  and  curtsey. 

Then  the  committee  dismissed  her  carelessly.  What 
was  it  to  them  }  They  had  cake  and  wine  every  day. 
And  turning  round  at  the  door  to  perform  that  last 
modest  genuflexion  which  old  English  manners  de¬ 
manded,  she  saw  the  fierce  Mr.  Mordue  help  himself 
to  grapes,  and  the  hard  Mr.  Crank  insert  a  huge  piece 
of  cake  between  his  capacious  jaws.  This  filled  up  the 
measure  of  her  grief,  and  a  burst  of  indignant  misery, 
a  howl  of  anguish,  was  heard  as  the  door  closed. 

“  A  little  overcome,”  said  Mr.  Partlet.  But  the 
other  gentlemen  were  drinking  wine,  and  made  no 
remark. 


“  Well  ?”  cried  the  girls,  crowding  round  Emily  as 
she  burst  into  the  pla3’ground.  “  What  was  it  ?  What 
did  you  get  ?” 

“  A  beastly  bit  of  dry  biscuit !”  she  shrieked  out, 
choking  with  tears. 

“  What  a  shame  !”  exclaimed  the  indignant  crowd. 
“  The  greedy  old  things  !” 

“  The  old  molly-caudles !”  shrieked  Emily  again, 
flinging  all  her  rage  into  her  voice.  “  The  old  gluttons ! 
And  they  had  cake,  and  wine,  and  grapes,  and  splendid 
sandwiches  on  the  tab'e.” 

“  The  greedy  old  things  !”  repeated  the  girls  with 
immense  disgust.  “  How  mean  of  them  !” 

“  And  I  took  the  horrid  med'cine,”  continued  the 
wretched  Miss  Minshell.  “  And  I  feel  so  ill !” 

Shedding  dismal  tears  of  repentance,  she  leaned  her 
head  against  the  brick  wall  for  comfort. 

“  The  old  hypocrites  !”  she  said.  “  I  should  like 
them  to  have  our  dinners  for  a  month.  I  should  like 
to  see  their  girls  dressed  up  the  objects  we  are.  Oh, 
oh  !  I  wish  I  was  dead  !” 

And  finding  no  consolation  in  the  brick  wall,  she 
subsided  downwards  to  the  gr.avel,  and  sat  there  with 
her  head  upon  her  knees,  lull  of  sulky  longings  for 
revenge,  and  ugly  dreams  of  fulfilling  them. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS  ABOUT  DEAN  SWIFT. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  II. 


The  small  miniature  of  Swift  which  was  worn  by 
Stella  does  not  possess  any  very  great  merit  as  a 
likeness  ;  it  is  thoroughly  conventional,  there  is  little  of 
the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  man  preserved  in  it.  This 
may  be  partly  owing  to  the  colours  being  faded,  which 
causes  the  delicacy  of  the  expression  to  become  faint 
and  gradually  ooze  out.  The  Dean  is  in  his  gown 
and  bands,  and  this  portrait  was  probably  done  soon 
after  his  marriage  with  Stella,  which,  according  to  Lord 
Orrery,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  both  parties, 
and  possessed  the  best  means  of  information,  took  place 
in  1716,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  Dr.  Ashe, 
then  Bishop  of  Clogher.  There  is  not  much  that  is 
noteworthy  about  this  likeness,  and  there  are  few 
salient  points  of  difference  between  it  and  the  large 
painting  which  we  have  classed  as  number  three,  and 
which  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  period.  But  a 
miniature  of  Swift,  worn  by  Stella,  what  a  train  of  as¬ 
sociations  does  it  not  awaken  !  It  belongs  to  the  history 
of  a  love  as  famous  as  that  of  Abelard  for  Eloise, 
and  one  which  furnishes  a  far  stranger  chapter  in  the 
chronicles  of  /a  grande  passion.  Stella  is  described  as  a 
“  most  amiable  woman  in  mind  and  person.”  She  had 
an  elevated  understanding,  and  a  voice  which,  sweet 
in  itself,  was  rendered  still  more  harmonious  by  what 
she  said.  Her  wit  was  poignant  without  severity,  her 
manners  were  polite,  easy,  and  unreserved.  Wherever 
she  came  she  attracted  attention  and  esteem.  She  was 


constant,  but  not  ostentatious,  in  her  devotions.  She  was 
remarkably  prudent  in  her  conversation.  She  had  great 
skill  in  music,  her  wit  gave  her  a  fund  of  perpetual 
cheerfulness,  and  her  prudence  kept  that  cheerfulness 
within  proper  limits.  She  exactly  answered  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Penelope  in  Homer  : — 

“A  womaTi  lovcllost  of  the  lovely  kind. 

In  body  perfect,  and  complete  in  mind.” 

Swift  not  only  loved  her,  but  he  admired  and  re¬ 
spected  her  ;  he  says  that  “  ten  thousand  oaths  are  not 
so  sacred  as  her  word that  “  the  world  would  dissolve 
into  atoms  ere  she  would  deceive  a  friend,”  and  yet, 
with  all  this,  she  never  could  persuade  him  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  her  as  his  wife.  The  same  feeling  of  pride 
which  made  him  refuse  all  reconciliation  with  his  only 
sister,  who  had  married  a  tradesman,  would  not  permit 
him  to  confess  that  he  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
supposed  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple’s  steward. 
He  always  wished  Stella  to  be  known  as  Mrs.  Johnson  ; 
“  they  lived  in  separate  houses,  he  remaining  at  the 
deanery,  she  in  lodgings  at  a  distance  from  him,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Liffey.  Nothing  appeared 
in  their  behaviour,”  says  Lord  (3rrery,  “  beyond  the 
limits  of  platonic  love.  They  conversed  like  friends, 
but  they  industriously  took  care  to  summon  witnesses  of 
their  conversation,  a  rule  to  which  they  adhered  so 
strictly  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
prove  that  they  had  ever  been  together  without  some 
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third  person.  The  Dean  evidently  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  tVy  were  merely  good  friends,  ready 
to  talk  and  laugh  i  td  joke  with  one  another  as  occasion 
called.”  Yet  what  a  vein  of  tenderness  comes  out  from 
Swift's  savage  pen  in  these  lines  addressed  to  Stella  on 
her  birthday,  and  dated  1 7  24  : — 

“  Hut  SU'lla,  say  what  evil  tongue 
llejmrts  you  are  no  longer  young  ? 

'Tis  true,  but  let  it  not  l>e  known 
Jly  eyes  are  somewhat  dimmish  grown, 

And  wrinkles  undistinguisluHl  pass. 

For  I'm  ashamtHl  to  use  u  glass. 

And  till  I  see  them  with  thi'se  eyes. 

Whoever  says  you  have  them  lies. 

No  length  of  time  eiin  make  you  quit 
Honour  and  virtue,  sense  and  wit ; 

Thus  you  may  still  be  young  to  me. 

While  I  can  better  hear  than  sec. 

O’.i !  ne’er  may  Fortune  shew  her  spite 
To  make  me  deaf,  and  mend  my  sight.” 

Again,  there  is  something  peculiarly  graceful  and 
pathetic  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  poem  addressed 
to  Stella  “  on  visiting  him  in  his  sickness”  : — 

“  Hlest  pattern  of  true  Friends,  beware. 

You  pay  too  dearly  for  your  care. 

If,  while  your  tenderness  secures 
My  life,  it  must  endanger  yours. 

For  such  a  Fool  was  never  found. 

Who  pulled  a  Palace  to  the  ground, 

Only  to  hove  the  Ituiiis  made 
Materials  for  a  House  decayed.” 

Swift  is  -especially  fond  of  making  comparisons 
between  Stella  and  her  would-be  lady  wits  of  his 
acquaintance.  In  a  poem  where  he  compares  their 
minds  to  different  inns  where  passengers  look  in  for 
entertainment,  he  says  :  — 

“  Who’d  stop  and  light  at  Cloe’s  Head, 

With  scraps  and  leavings  to  be  fed  ?” 

And  then  turning  fieredy  to  the  same  Cloe,  who  is 
probably  intended  for  Miss  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  he  • 
says  ; — 

“  Though  you  and  all  your  senseless  Tribe 
Could  Art  or  Time  or  Nature  bribe. 

To  make  you  look  like  Beauty’s  Queen, 

All  men  of  sense  will  pass  your  door. 

To  crowd  at  Stella’s  at  four-score.” 

In  Faulkner’s  edition  of  Swift’s  works,  revised  by 
thi  author,  there  is  a  strangely  interesting  chapter  ;  it  is 
called  “  Bon-Mots  of  Stella,”  so  that  this  most  para¬ 
doxical  of  men  wished  to  hand  down  some  of  his 
friend’s  wit  along  with  his  own.  The  prefatory  re¬ 
marks  are  curious  ; — “  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,” 
says  the  Dean,  “  had  the  most  and  finest  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  any  person  I  ever  knew  of  either  sex.  It  was 
observed  by  all  her  acquaintance  that  she  never  failed 
in  company  to  say  the  best  thing  that  was  said,  yet  our 
companions  were  usually  known  of  the  best  understand¬ 
ing  in  the  kingdom.  Some  of  us  who  were  her  nearest 
friends  lamented  that  we  never  wrote  down  her 
remarks,  and  what  the  French  call  Bon-Mots.  I  will 
recollect  as  many  as  I  can  remember.”  Then  follows 
a  page  or  two  of  witticisms,  from  which  we  may  gather 
a  few  specimens : — 

“  Dr.  Sheridan,  who  squandered  more  than  he  could 
afford,  took  out  his  purse  one  day  as  he  sat  by  the  fire, 
and  found  it  very  hot — she  said  the  reason  was  because 


his  money  burnt  in  his  pocket.”  She  called  to  her 
servants  to  know  what  ill  smell  was  in  the  kitchen ; 
they  answered  that  they  were  making  matches.  “Well,” 
said  she,  “  I  have  heard  matches  were  made  in  Heaven, 
but  by  the  brimstone  one  would  think  they  were  made 
in  Hell.”  A  gentleman  who  had  been  very  silly  and 
pert  in  her  company  at  last  began  to  grieve  at  remem¬ 
bering  the  loss  of  a  child  lately  dead.  A  bishop  sitting 
by  comforted  him  that  he  should  be  easy  because  his 
child  was  gone  to  Heaven.  “  No,  my  lord,”  said  she, 
“  that  is  what  most  grieveth  him,  because  he  is  sure 
never  to  see  his  child  there.” 

When  she  was  extremely  ill  her  physician  said, 
“  Madam,  you  are  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  but  we 
will  endeavour  to  get  you  up  again.”  She  answered, 
“  Doctor,  I  fear  I  shall  be  out  of  breath  before  I  get  to 
the  top.” 

A  dull  parson,  talking  of  a  very  smart  thing  said  to 
another  parson  as  he  came  out  of  the  pulpit,  was  ham¬ 
mering  a  long  time  but  could  not  remember  the  jest. 
She,  being  impatient,  said,  “  I  remember  it  very  well, 
for  I  was  there ;  and  the  words  were,  ‘  Sir,  you  have 
been  blundering  at  a  story  this  half-hour,  and  can  make 
neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.’  ” 

Dr.  Sheridan,  Swift,  and  Stella  must  have  had  rare 
evenings  as  they  sat  over  the  fire  in  those  lodgings  at 
Ormond  Quay  where  Stella  lived  with  Mrs.  Dingley. 
In  her  the  Dean  found  a  companion  to  his  taste.  Not 
only  did  her  wit  and  sense  please  him,  but  he  speaks  in 
approbation  of  “  the  indignation  in  her  mind  against 
enslavers  of  mankind,  base  kings  and  ministers  of  state, 
eternal  objects  of  her  hate.”  The  Dean  was  staying  at 
Twickenham  with  Pope  when  he  received  Dr.  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  letter  announcing  Stella’s  last  dangerous  illness. 
“  Judge,”  he  says  in  his  answer,  “  in  what  a  temper  of 
mind  I  write  this,  at  the  very  time  I  conclude  that  the 
fairest  soul  in  the  world  has  left  its  body.  Were  I  near 
her  I  could  not  see  her — I  could  not  behave  myself 
tolerably.  There  hath  been  the  most  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  between  us,  and  the  greatest  merit  on  her  side  that 
was  ever  in  one  human  creature  to  another.”  Again, 
he  says  that  he  kept  one  of  Dr.  Sheridan’s  letters  in  his 
pocket  for  an  hour  before  he  dared  to  open  it.  “  The 
distressed  and  desperate  condition  of  our  friend  maketh 
life  so  indifferent  to  me  that  I  do  not  think  it  worth  the 
trouble  to  strive  (against  his  own  illness).  I  was  never 
in  such  agonies  as  when  I  received  your  letter,  and  had 
it  in  my  pocket.  I  am  able  to  hold  up  my  sorry  head 
no  longer.”  Swift  returned  to  Ireland  in  October, 
1727,  and  found  Stella  still  alive.  He  visited  her  in 
her  illness,  not  only  as  a  friend  but  as  a  clergyman,  and 
two  prayers  that  he  made  on  these  occasions  have  been 
preserved  and  printed  from  his  own  handwriting.  The 
first  is  dated  October,  1727,  and  some  extracts  from  it 
may  be  given.  These  extracts  will  perhaps  surprise 
some  who  only  look  upon  Swift  in  his  public  character 
as  the  savage,  fierce,  remorseless  satirist  of  his  age ; 
and  yet,  if  we  can  get  a  glimpse  into  the  other  side  of 
his  nature,  we  shall  understand  him  better.  Here  his 
soul  is  bare  before  God,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Behold 
he  prayeth !  “  Most  merciful  Father,  accept  our 

humblest  prayers  on  behalf  of  this  Thy  languishing 
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servant.  Forgive  the  sins,  the  frailties,  and  infirmities 
of  her  life  past.  Accept  the  good  deeds  she  hath  done 
in  such  a  manner  that  at  whatever  time  Thou  shalt  please 
to  call  her  she  may  be  received  into  everlasting  habita¬ 
tions.  Give  her  grace  to  continue  sincerely  thankful  to 
Thee  for  the  many  favours  Thou  hast  bestowed  upon 
her — the  ability  and  inclination  and  practice  to  do  good, 
and  those  virtues  which  have  preserved  the  esteem  and 
love  of  her  friends  and  a  most  unspotted  name  in  the 
world.  O  God,  Thou  dispensest  Thy  blessings  and 
punishments  as  it  becometh  infinite  justice  and  mercy  ; 
and  since  it  was  Thy  pleasure  to  afflict  her  with  a  long 
constant  weakly  state  of  health,  make  her  truly  sensible 
that  it  was  for  very  wise  ends,  and  was  largely  made  up 
to  her  in  other  blessings  more  valuable  and  less 
common.  Continue  to  her,  O  Lord,  that  firmness  and 
constancy  of  mind  wherewith  Thou  hast  most  graciously 
endowed  her,  together  with  that  contempt  of  worldly 
things  and  vanities  which  she  hath  ever  shown.  O,  all- 
powerful  Being,  pity  us,  the  mournful  friends  of  Thy 
distressed  servant,  who  sink  under  the  weight  of  her 
present  condition  and  the  fear  of  losing  the  most 
valuable  of  our  friends.  Restore  her  to  us,  O  Lord, 
if  it  be  Thy  gracious  will,  or  inspire  us  with  constancy 
and  resignation  to  support  ourselves  under  so  heavy  an 
affliction.  Restore  her,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  those 
poor  who  by  losing  her  will  be  desolate,  and  those  sick 
who  will  not  only  want  her  bounty,  but  her  care  and 
tenderness.  Lessen,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  her 
bodily  pains,  or  give  her  a  double  strength  of  mind  to 
support  them.  And  if  Thou  wilt  soon  take  her  to 
Thyself,  turn  our  thoughts  rather  upon  that  felicity 
which  we  hope  she  shall  enjoy  than  upon  that  un¬ 
speakable  loss  we  shall  endure.  Let  her  memory  be 
ever  dear  unto  us,  and  the  example  of  her  many  virtues 
our  constant  imitation.  Accept,  O  Lord,  these  prayers 
poured  from  the  very  bottom  of  our  hearts,  in  Thy 
mercy  and  for  the  merits  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
Amen  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts.”  These  words 
seem,  indeed,  to  come  from  the  very  undercurrent  of 
Swift’s  nature.  They  are  like  a  well  of  water  springing 
up  when  least  suspected.  And  what  makes  it  more 
extraordinary  was  that  this  prayer  was  said  by  the 
bedside  of  one  who  was  dying  his  unacknowledged 
wife  ;  who,  spotlessly  virtuous,  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  appearance  of  vice,  and,  though  outwardly 
cheerful,  was  so  affected  by  inward  anxiety  that  she 
seemed  pleased  to  find  herself  hastening  to  that  place 
where  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage. 
Her  husband  was  one  who  scorned  to  be  married  like 
any  other  man. 

There  is  something  particularly  pathetic  about  the 
last  days  of  Swift.  He  always  seemed  to  have  a  sort 
of  foreshadowing  that  he  would  lose  his  senses,  and 
he  minutely  describes  this  deplorable  state  in  the  account 
of  the  Struldbrugs  in  Gulliver  s  Travels.  Lord  Orrery 


says  that  he  often  heard  him  lament  the  state  of  child¬ 
hood  and  idiotism  to  which  some  of  the  greatest  men 
were  reduced.  He  mentioned  as  examples  within  his 
own  time  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Somers ; 
and  when  he  cited  these  melancholy  instances  it  was 
always  with  a  heavy  sigh  and  with  great  uneasiness,  as 
if  he  felt  a  foreboding  of  what  was  to  come.  His 
bequest  to  the  hospital  for  lunatics  and  idiots  seems 
to  be  another  proof  of  this  prophetic  feeling.  Lord 
Orrery  gives  two  interesting  letters,  one  from  Mrs. 
Whiteway,  Swift’s  cousin-german,  and  another  from 
Mr.  Deane  Swift.  Mrs.  Whiteway  says  that  she  was 
the  last  person  Swift  knew,  and  he  grew  so  outrageous 
at  seeing  anybody  that  she  was  forced  to  leave  him. 
All  she  could  do  was  to  call  twice  a  week,  though  she 
dared  not  look  at  him  except  his  back  was  turned.  He 
walked  ten  hours  a  day,  and  would  not  eat  or  drink  if 
his  servant  stayed  in  the  room.  His  meat  was  served 
up  ready  cut,  and  sometimes  it  would  lie  for  an  hour 
before  he  would  touch  it,  and  then  eat  it  walking.  In 
one  night  his  left  eye  swelled  as  large  as  an  egg.  The 
torture  he  was  in  was  indescribable  ;  five  persons  could 
scarcely  hold  him  from  tearing  out  his  own  eyes.  The 
last  day  of  his  illness  he  knew  Mrs.  Whiteway  quite 
well.  She  asked  him  if  he  would  give  her  a  dinner. 
He  said,  “  To  be  sure,  my  old  friend.”  But  the  next 
day  his  memory  failed  again,  and  it  proved  to  be  only 
pain  that  had  roused  him.  A  story  had  gone  about 
that  Swift,  having  seen  himself  in  a  glass,  had  cried 
out,  “  O  poor  old  man  !”  Mr.  Deane  Swift  inquired 
into  it,  and  found  that  the  Dean  had  said  something  on 
seeing  himself  in  a  glass,  but  no  one  could  tell  what  it 
was.  He  says  that  on  Sunday,  the  17th  March,  as 
Swift  sat  in  his  chair,  upon  the  housekeeper’s  moving  a 
knife  from  him  as  he  was  going  to  catch  it,  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  rocking  himself  said,  “  I  am  what  I 
am — I  am  what  I  am,”  and  repeated  the  words  two  or 
three  times  over.  Sometimes  he  did  not  utter  a  syllable, 
at  other  times  he  spoke  incoherent  words,  but  he  never 
talked  nonsense  or  said  a  foolish  thing.  Once  he 
endeavoured  with  much  pain  to  speak  to  Mr.  Deane 
Swift,  but  at  last  he  gave  a  heavy  sigh  and  M'as  after¬ 
wards  silent.  He  tried  to  speak  to  his  servant  several 
times.  At  last,  not  finding  words  to  express  himself, 
he  said,  “  I  am  a  fool.”  Some  time  afterwards,  when 
the  servant  was  breaking  a  large  coal,  he  said,  “  That’s 
a  stone,  you  blockhead.”  One  day  Mr.  Deane  Swift 
went  into  the  dining-room  and  made  some  slight  remark. 
Instead  of  answering  he  said,  “  Go,  go,”  pointing  to 
the  door  ;  and  immediately  afterwards,  raising  his  hand 

to  his  head,  he  said,  “  My  best  understanding - " 

and  then  broke  off  abruptly  and  walked  away. 

“  Oil !  wliat  a  mind  was  here  o’orthrowu, 

Th’  oliserved  of  all  observers,  quite,  quite  down.” 

At  last  came  death,  and  cut  the  tangled  skein  in  two. 
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THRICE  WEDDED  AND  NEVER  A  WIFE. 

A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  PAIR  BUT  NOT  A  MATCH. 

S  Dolly  was  not  intended  either  by  nature  or  for¬ 
tune  for  any  other  position  than  that  of  a  country 
gentleman  with  a  large  estate,  it  was  always  a  puzzle 
to  me  why  Sir  William  should  be  so  sensitively  anxious 
about  his  classic.il  .attainments.  It  was  simply  repeating 
the  old  experiment  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  or  the 
labour  of  Michael  Scott’s  too  industrious  imp,  doomed 
for  ever  to  weave  a  rope  of  sand.  More  than  once  I 
relieved  my  conscience  by  telling  Lady  Gascoyne  of  the 
uselessness,  the  utter  hopelessness,  of  my  attempts 
to  impart  permanent  instruction  to  her  son.  She  would 
only  entreat  me  to  persevere,  and  bid  me  have  patience. 
Sir  William,  she  assured  me,  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  my  exertions  so  far  as  I  was  con¬ 
cerned.  He  grieved,  indeed,  to  find  that  at  the  end  of 
each  term  Dolly  knew  less  than  at  the  beginning ;  but 
that  was  clearly  not  my  fault ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it 
proved  anything,  it  was  rather  that  my  system  was 
superior  to ’that  pursued  at  the  University.  Her  lady¬ 
ship  did  not  evidently  care  to  take  into  account  the 
numerous  disturbing  causes  which  combined  to  drive 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes  into  exile  in  company  with 
Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  Terence  and  Aristophanes, 
and  it  was  no  business  of  mine  to  augment  her  fears 
and  solicitude. 

It  would  be  untruthful  and  absurd  were  I  to  deny 
that  I  enjoyed  myself  far  more  at  Oakley  Park  than  at 
my  father’s  vicarage.  Though  not  actually  recognised 
as  one  of  themselves  by  Lady  Gascoyne’s  fashion.able 
guests,  I  was  treated  with  much  greater  consideration 
when  it  was  found  that  I  could  contribute  to  their 
amusement  by  joining  Mrs.  Egerton  in  a  duet,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  and  could  even  acquit  myself 
not  discreditably  without  her  assistance.  It  m.ay  seem 
ignoble,  but  I  confess  that  I  was  not  insensible  to  the 
pleasure  of  appearing  well-dressed,  and  of  bedecking 
myself  in  the  jewels  which  my  ever-thoughtful  patroness 
from  time  to  time  forced  upon  me.  Clara,  too,  liked 
to  have  me  with  her,  though  our  tastes  and  dispositions 
differed  almost  to  a  contrast,  .and  Sir  William  himself 
came  to  look  upon  me  as  a  valuable  secretary,  and 
usually  submitted  to  me  the  rough  drafts  of  his 
speeches  and  letters  to  his  constituents.  Thus  it  gra¬ 
dually  came  to  pass  that  I  spent  more  of  my  time  at 
Oakley  Park  than  in  the  company  of  my  designing  step¬ 
mother  and  her  slightly  envious  daughters.  Well,  they 
have  had  their  compensation.  They  are  now  both 
comfort.ably  settled  in  life,  married  to  substantial  yeomen, 
and  pleasantly  engaged  in  the  rearing  and  training  of 
human  annuals,  while  I,  poor  lonely  I — but  I  will  not 
anticipate. 

While  Parliament  was  sitting.  Sir  William  Gascoyne 
and  family  occupied  their  town  residence  in  Eaton- 


square.  The  annual  rowing  match  between  the  two 
great  Universities  w'as  now  at  hand,  and  Dolly  was  to 
be  at  home  for  a  fortnight.  I  was  accordingly  in¬ 
vited  up  to  town,  and  promised  myself  great  enjoyment 
from  witnessing  with  my  own  eyes  the  wonders  of  the 
metropolis.  In  this  I  was  dolefully  disappointed.  Clara 
cared  for  nothing  to  the  eastward  of  Charing-cross. 
It  was  there  cultivation  ceased,  she  would  say — there 
was  nothing  but  nettles  and  chickweed  beyond. 

I  asked  her  if  she  had  been  over  the  Tower  ? 

“Oh  dear  no!”  she  replied;  “there  is  only  a 
militia  regiment  there  on  duty,  and  I  don’t  know  one 
of  the  officers  even  by  sight.  What  fun  would  there 
be  staring  at  a  lot  of  old  armour  and  pikes  and  things  ?” 

“  Have  you  never  seen  the  Tunnel  V'  I  continued. 

“  No,  my  dear  Miss  Tilt,  and,  not  being  a  mole, 
have  no  curiosity  to  see  it.” 

“  Well,  but  don’t  you  think  it  is  a  wonderful  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  genius  and  industry  of  man  ?” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  this  ?”  she  answered,  holding 
up  a  piece  of  h.ard  limestone  perforated  by  the  pholas, 
whose  delicate  shell  could  be  seen  inside  perfectly  whole 
and  uninjured. 

“  Of  course  5'ou  have  been  to  St.  Paul’s  ?” 

“  Of  course  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
am  sick  of  seeing  its  great  black  round  skull-cap.  I 
take  it  for  granted  it  is  hollow  within.  I  suppose  some 
day  I  shall  have  to  do  St.  Peter’s,  but  anything  will  go 
down  during  one’s  honeymoon,  and  I  mean  to  spend 
mine  in  Italy.” 

“  The  Temple  must  be  very  interesting.  Without 
going  back  to  the  Templars  themselves,  the  associations 
connected  with  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Johnson - ” 

“  Hang  Dr.  Johnson  I  I  hate  him.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  him  I  should  never  have  been  pestered  with 
the  derivation  of  English  words.  What  is  the  use  of 
those  huge  tomes  ?  I  should  have  spoken  English,  1 
fancy,  without  them.  How  I  envy  cats,  and  dogs,  and 
horses !  Nobody  bothers  them  with  grammars  and 
dictionaries,  and  they  seem  to  mew,  and  bark,  and 
neigh  quite  well  without  such  aid.” 

“  But  what  do  you  say  to  the  British  Museum  ?” 

“  Nothing  whatever,  most  learned  Anastasia.  People 
go  there  with  tribes  of  children — I  don’t  know  how 
many  thousands  in  a  day — and  I  have  heard  that  they 
all  come  out  gibbering  idiots  with  stiff  necks,  from 
staring  at  so  many  glass  cases  full  of  all  sorts  of  ugliness 
with  hard  names.” 

“  Then  how  do  you  amuse  yourself?” 

“  I  will  tell  you,  and  you  can  repeat  the  lesson  in  the 
purest  Attic  to  Dolly,  who  will  be  sure  not  to  understand 
you.  Imprimis — that’s  Latin  for  first  and  foremost,  I 
believe — I  get  up  as  late  as  I  possibly  can,  and  dress 
myself  in  a  light,  becoming  wrapper,  then  I  sip  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  nibble  a  tiny  bit  of  thin  toast,  and  wish  my¬ 
self  in  b^d  again,  then  I  go  to  my  piano  and  strum  a 
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dozen  bars  or  so  of  as  many  new  pieces,  then  I  play 
with  Floss,  then  I  yawn,  then  I  put  on  my  habit  and 
pass  an  hour  or  so  in  walking  or  cantering  Chessie  up 
and  down,  down  and  up.  Rotten-row,  bowing  and 
nodding  like  a  Chinese  mandarin,  and  smiling  when  I 
don’t  hear  what  is  said  to  me,  and  have  nothing  to  say 
in  return.  Home — change  my  dress — lunch.  By  that 
time  I  am  hungry,  and,  do  you  know,  a  glass  or  two 
of  manzanilla  is  not  ungrateful  after  all  the  exertions  of 
the  morning.  After  lunch  I  take  a  novel,  and  some¬ 
times — a  nap.  Then  it  is  time  to  dress,  either  to  be 
bored  by  people  calling  to  tell  you  it  is  a  fine  day,  or 
to  bore  them  by  going  to  inform  them  that  the  wind 
is  in  the  east.  Then  the  carriage  crawls  about  the  park 
till  it  is  time  to  come  home  to  dress  for  dinner.  Dinner, 
ah !  Sometimes  I  could  enjoy  my  dinner  if  there  were 
only  two  footmen  in  the  room  instead  of  two  dozen, 
and  if  there  was  just  a  little  less  fuss,  and  not  quite 
such  an  effort  to  be  deadly  lively  on  everybody’s  part. 
After  dinner  there  is  the  opera  as  a  standing  dish  at 
least  twice  in  the  week,  and  one  need  not  dress  again  for 
that  if  there  is  nothing  to  follow.  On  other  nights, 
you  know,  there  is  Lady  Dash’s  private  concert,  or  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Blank’s  private  theatricals,  or  three  crushes, 
one  upon  the  other,  at  which  you  don’t  dance,  but  you 
tear  your  dress,  and  lose  your  bracelet,  and  fan,  and 
get  such  dreadf^ul  cramps,  that  it  is  altogether  a  most 
delightful  evening.  At  odd  times  there  is  Chiswick, 
and  thf  Botanical  Gardens,  and  the  monkeys  on  Sunday, 
and  the  glass-house  at  Sydenham,  and  fetes  champetres 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  Tom  Thumb,  and, 
and,”  with  the  yawn  of  a  shark,  “  other  valuable  articles 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  the  present  catalogue.” 

“  Do  you  not  get  tired  of  all  that  ?”  I  asked.  “  For, 
after  all,  it  seems  a  very  monotonous  and  unsatisfying 
vvay  of  wasting  one’s  youth.” 

“  Well — yes — I  suppose  it  is  rather  monotonous,  and 
do  you  know,  Anastasia,  I  sometimes  think  it  would 
be  very  convenient  if  we  could  drop  our  souls,  as 
well  as  our  bracelets,  in  the  crowd.  To  be  sure, 
we  might  want  them  on  Sundays,  though  I  don’t  see 
why  we  shouldn’t  leave  all  that  sort  of  thing  to  the 
poor.  What  is  the  use  of  my  saying  that  I  am  a 
miserable  sinner  when  I  am  not  a  bit  miserable  ?  Of 
course,  if  it  is  sinful  to  dance,  and  flirt,  and  read  novels, 
and  drink  champagne,  and  lie  in  bed,  and  all  that,  I 
must  be  a  sinner,  but  you  see  I  like  it,  and  don’t  mean 
to  repent  until  I  have  got  daughters  of  my  own  to  put 
into  tight-lacing.” 

A  wee  faint  little  sigh  escaped  me.  I  could  not  have 
prevented  it  had  my  life  been  at  stake !  Surely  I  was 
not  so  weak  as  to  envy  Clara  her  purposeless  existence. 
It  was  not  such  pleasures  as  these  that  could  satisfy  my 
semi-masculine  tastes  and  disposition.  And  yet  I  could 
not  conceal  from  myself  that  this  expression  of  discon¬ 
tent,  however  slight  it  might  be,  did  indicate  a  certain 
regret  that  I  did  not  belong  to  this  self-privileged  class 
to  whom  time  was  only  the  medium  for  a  succession  of 
follies  and  excitements.  My  disgust  with  myself  was 
not  a  little  increased  when  on  looking  up  I  observed 
that  even  the  giddy,  thoughtless  Clara  had  divined  my 
feelings.  She  was  looking  at  me  with  a  saucy,  mis¬ 


chievous  smile  on  her  lips,  and  was  evidently  amused  at 
the  discomfiture  of  the  “  philosopher  in  petticoats,”  as 
she  used  to  call  me.  Catching  my  eye,  an  expression 
as  of  intense  enjoyment  of  something  funny  passed  over 
her  good-humoured  face  just  as  a  light  breeze  ripples 
for  a  single  instant  the  surface  of  a  placid  lake. 

Phiit-il,  madimo'iselleT'  she  asked,  bending  her 
head  forwards,  and  applying  her  hand  to  the  back  of 
her  ear  in  the  attitude  of  one  listening  for  a  distant  and 
uncertain  sound. 

“  No,  it  does  not  please  me  at  all.  Miss  Gascoyne,” 
I  replied  in  a  dry,  half-angry  tone.  “  Your  levity 
would  be  really  shocking  could  I  believe  it  to  be  genuine, 
but  I  know  that  you  are  strangely  fond  of  doing  injus¬ 
tice  to  your  innate  propriety  of  ideas  and  sentiments.” 

To  this  compliment  she  replied  by  a  low  mocking 
curtsey,  and  then,  laughing  in  her  loud,  boisterous  way, 
bounded  to  my  side,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  me, 
hugged  me  till  I  gasped  for  breath. 

“  You  dear,  prosy,  old  thing,”  she  exclaimed,  “  you 
want  to  quarrel  with  me,  do  you,  because  I  laugh  at 
you  as  I  do  at  everybody,  not  even  excepting  my  awe¬ 
some  sire  ?  It  is  of  no  use,  my  dear.  It  takes  two  to  get 
up  a  quarrel,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  one  in  such  a 
stupid  duet  as  that.  And  what  would  Dolly  say  if  his 
adorable  and  adored  pedagogue  had  been  found  out  to 
be  only  a  woman  ?  It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  a  disillusion.  So  kiss  me  directly, 
and  come  up  to  my  room  and  look  at  my  last  new 
bonnet.  Madame  Colifichets  declares  that  it  is  la  chase 
la  plus  spirit uelle  dans  ce  genre  qu  on  a  jamais  vue.  Fancy 
a  bonnet  being  spiritnel.” 

Dolly  made  his  appearance  in  due  time,  but  had 
apparently  left  his  Latin  and  Greek  at  Oxford,  or  lost 
them  on  his  way  up,  for  he  broke  down  in  an  easy 
passage  from  the  Anabasis,  and  again  in  the  opening 
lines  of  the  second  Adneid.  Such  unconscionable  stu¬ 
pidity  roused  my  choler,  and  I  gave  him  such  an  un¬ 
merciful  scolding  that  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

“It  is  all  up  with  me,”  said  the  poor  youth  with  an 
air  of  despondency  that  moved  my  pity.  “  I  can  not  re¬ 
member  that  abominable  stuff.  Why  on  earth  didn’t 
those  fellows  write  in  plain  English,  you  know,  so  that 
everybody  might  understand  them  ?  I  tell  you  what  it 
is.  Miss  Tilt,  I  believe  it  is  all  guess-work.  They 
wrote  a  lot  of  gibberish,  you  know,  when  they  were 
drunk,  and  a  parcel  of  schoolmasters,  who  live  by  it, 
pretend  that  it  is  something  very  beautiful  and  very  sen¬ 
sible,  and  better  worth  reading  than  Charles  Dickens, 
or  Harry  Lorrequer,  you  know.  What  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  Am  I  not  right,  or  is  it  really  necessary  to  grind 
through  all  this  rubbish  about  the  Trojan  war  ?  From 
what  you  have  been  saying  about  this  pious  ./Eneas,  I 
don’t  think  much  of  him.  It  was  very  fishy  the  way 
he  dropped  his  wife  in  the  dark.  What  sort  of  magis¬ 
trate,  do  you  think,  I  should  make  by  copying  him  ?” 

I  took  down  from  a  shelf  Nelson  Coleridge’s  elo¬ 
quent  declamation  on  the  dead  languages,  and  read  his 
rhetorical  eulogy  with  dramatic  emphasis. 

“  You  read  very  nicely,’’  was  my  pupil’s  reply. 
“  But  that’s  only  one  man’s  opinion,  and  I  daresay  no 
better  than  my  own.  Look  here,  Anastasia — my  mind’s 
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made  up.  If  you  won’t  marry  me,  you  know,  and  be 
done  with  it,  I’ll  enlist  as  a  private  soldier,  rather  than 
go  back  to  the  University  by  myself.  I  give  you  to¬ 
night  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  if  you  don’t  say 
‘  Yes’  to-morrow.  I’ll  take  the  shilling,  you  know,  and 
shoulder  a  musket.” 

It  was  in  vain  I  tried  to  soothe  him,  and  inspire  him 
with  hope  and  courage.  He  only  shook  his  head,  and, 
taking  my  hand  and  kissing  it,  walked  out  of  the  room. 
At  the  door  he  paused  for  an  instant,  and,  turning 
round,  looked  me  full  in  the  face  as  he  thrice  repeated — 

“To-morrow — to-morrow — to-morrow,”  and  then 
disappeared. 

On  the  following  morning  I  had  scarcely  taken  my 
seat  at  the  little  table  by  the  library  window,  which  had 
been  set  apart  for  my  unteachable  pupil,  when  he  at 
once  returned  to  the  charge. 

“  Well,  dear,  what  is  5'our  answer  ?  Yes  or  no  ? 
Yes  or  no  ?  One  or  the  other  I  will  have,  you  know.” 

I  had  considered  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  Dolly  would  be  to  be  placed  under  my 
permanent  tutelage.  I  therefore  held  out  my  hand  to 
him,  and  answered  in  a  firm,  unfaltering  voice — 

“  Yes.” 

“  I  was  sure  of  it,”  he  coolly  replied.  “  Baronets 
are  not  ta  be  gathered  like  blackberries.  I  am  not 
such  a  fool  as  not  to  know  that.  But  look  here, 
Anastasia — I  say,  you  know,  you  will  have  to  keep  our 
marriage  a  secret  from  the  Grand  Bashaw.  And  you 
will  have  to  tell  a  crammer  to  your  father,  you  know  ; 
but  that  is  your  business,  not  mine.” 

“  Rude,  impertinent  ape  !”  I  exclaimed,  as  I  jumped 
up  and  gave  him  a  stinging  box  on  the  ear.  “  Before 
I  condescend  to  marry  a  fool,  that  fool  must  learn  to 
treat  me  with  respect  and  deference.  I  now  ask  you — 
Is  it  to  be  yes  or  no  ?  And  I  insist  upon  an  immediate 
and  final  answer.  Only,  you  will  please  to  remember 
that,  if  it  be  in  the  negative,  I  shall  be  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  returning  home  this  very  day,  leaving  it  to 
you  to  tell  whatever  ‘  crammer  ’  you  think  proper  to  Sir 
William,  to  account  for  my  sudden  departure.” 

The  gaby  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  rubbing 
his  cheek  and  absolutely  trembling  with  terror. 

“  No,  no,  you  must  not  leave  me,”  he  cried.  “  You 
cannot  be  so  cruel,  you  know,  as  to  give  me  up  for  a 
foolish  word  or  two.  Of  course  I  respect  you — I 
should  think  I  just  did  indeed.  Anastasia — my  own 
darling  Anastasia  ! — say  you  forgive  roe,  and  I’ll  go  off 
like  a  shot,  you  know,  to  a  registrar’s  office  and  leave 
all  particulars.  Come,  make  it  up  with  me — do.” 

What  was  the  use  of  being  angry  with  a  simpleton  ? 
Gradually  relenting,  I  held  out  my  hand,  and  then  gra¬ 
ciously  tendered  my  cheek,  which  he  saluted  with  awe 
and  reverence,  looking  particularly  uncomfortable  after¬ 
wards,  as  who  should  say,  “  What  next?  and  next?” 
I  pointed  to  a  chair  by  the  side  of  my  own,  upon  which 
he  sat  down  as  though  he  feared  it  would  run  into  him. 

“  Adolphus,”  I  said,  “  I  don’t  like  this  secrecy,  but 
I  see  that  it  cannot  be  avoided  for  the  present.  The 
idea  of  going  before  the  registrar  is  especially  distasteful 
to  me.  Why  can  we  not  be  privately  married  in  church  ? 


It  is  far  more  becoming,  and  will  look  better  hereafter. 
You  have  only  to  procure  a  special  licence,  and  the 
thing  can  be  arranged  without  any  one  being  the  wiser.” 

“  All  right,  Anastasia  dear.  I  will  go  about  it  this 
afternoon.  But  I  say,  you  know,  shall  we  be  able  to 
live  upon  five  hundred  a  year  ?  That  is  all  I  shall  have 
till  I  come  of  age.  It  is  more  than  I  want  for  myself, 
you  know ;  but  it  won’t  be  enough  to  keep  a  carriage 
and  horses,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know — will  it  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not ;  but  we  can  do  very  well  without 
‘  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,’  and  the  more  quietly 
we  live  the  less  chance  there  will  be  of  our  marriage 
being  talked  about.” 

“  Oh,  very  well.  I  was  only  thinking  of  you,  you 
know.  If  you  don’t  want  a  carriage  I  am  sure  I  don’t, 
and  I  hate  riding,  you  know.  It’s  such  a  queer  beast, 
a  horse.  He  is  always  doing  something  you  don’t  want 
him  to  do,  you  know.  One  moment  he  is  standing 
bolt  upright  on  his  hind  legs,  the  next  he  has  got  his 
head  between  his  fore  legs,  and  is  looking  at  his  hind 
feet  as  he  lashes  out  at  nothing  at  all.  Then  he  springs 
aside  from  a  wheelbarrow  as  though  it  were  a  lion — a 
minute  afterwards  he  goes  right  round,  pitches  you  over 
his  shoulder,  and  gallops  away  to  his  stable.  Now 
what  fun,  you  know,  can  there  be  in  that  sort  of  thing  ? 
It  is  a  great  relief  to  me  that  you  don’t  care  about 
horses.” 

With  some  difficulty  I  concealed  the  contempt  I  felt 
for  the  miserable  little  coward  ;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  de¬ 
spise  your  lover  until  you  have  fairly  “  got  his  head  in 
Chancery” — after  that  you  may  please  yourself.  In¬ 
stead  of  reading  the  classics  we  devoted  that  forenoon 
to  devising  all  manner  of  plans  and  projects,  and  finally 
resolved  that  the  affair  should  come  off  on  the  day  of 
the  boat-race.  It  had  been  arranged  by  Clara  that  we 
three  were  to  go  on  horseback.  Sir  William  being  much 
occupied  in  pottering  over  some  Blue-books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  Lady  Gascoyne 
gladly  availing  herself  of  any  excuse  for  keeping  out  of 
a  mob. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  everything  turned  out  admi¬ 
rably.  In  the  throng  of  rushing  cavaliers  and  amazons 
we  easily  contrived  to  get  separated  from  the  eager 
and  impetuous  Clara.  Telling  the  groom  to  push  for¬ 
ward  and  attend  to  that  young  lady,  we  succeeded,  with 
some  trouble,  in  extricating  ourselves  from  the  ruck, 
when  w'e  turned  our  horses’  heads  and  galloped  back  to 
town,  though  not  to  Eaton-square.  We  had  engaged 
two  rooms  at  a  third-rate  hotel,  to  which  we  had  sent  a 
bandbox  containing  a  new  bonnet,  and  two  parcels  of 
wearing  apparel,  purchased  for  the  occasion.  Our 
horses  were  put  up  at  a  livery  stable  close  at  hand, 
while  we  arrayed  ourselves  in  our  wedding  garments. 
A  four-wheeled  cab  then  conveyed  us  to  a  quiet  church, 
where  the  words  were  uttered  that  ought  to  have  trans¬ 
muted  a  Tilt  into  a  Gascoyne.  Hurrying  back  to  the 
hotel,  where  we  drank  each  other’s  health  in  a  glass  of 
effervescent  gooseberry  wine,  labelled  champagne,  and 
charged  in  the  bill  at  half-a-guinea,  we  speedily  donned 
our  riding  attire,  and  trotted  home  as  fast  as  we  could 
go,  leaving  our  parcels  “  till  called  for.”  As  we  were 
in  the  act  of  alighting,  Clara  and  the  groom  rode  up. 
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“  Why,  what  became  of  you  two  Grecians  ?”  she 
called  from  afar.  “  I  lost  sight  of  you  altogether,  and 
Thomas  declares  that  he  saw  you  turn  homewards  ever 
so  long  ago.” 

Dolly  blushed,  and  then  grew  deadly  pale.  Instead  of 
answering  his  sister,  he  stared  at  the  house  as  though  it 
were  something  quite  new,  and  otherwise  remarkable.  I 
dashed  in,  therefore,  to  the  rescue  with  “crammer”  No.  I. 

“  The  fact  is,”  said  I,  forcing  a  laugh,  “  I  became 
rather  nervous  in  the  crowd,  and  your  brother  was  so 
kind  as  to  bring  me  home.  We  walked  our  horses 
nearly  all  the  way  back  in  the  hope  that  you  would 
overtake  ns.” 

Clara  directed  a  quick,  suspicious  glance,  first  at  me, 
then  at  our  nags.  Coming  close  up  to  me,  she  said,  in 
a  tone  scarcely  above  a  whisper — 

“  That  won’t  do  for  me.  Miss  Tilt.  Your  horses 
have  been  in  a  lather,  and  I  can  see  that  even  you  are 
excited.  As  to  your  being  frightened  by  the  crowd,  I 
don’t  believe  a  word  of  it.  Dolly  might  have  been,  and 
you  may  be  trying  to  screen  him.  But  something  more 
than  that  kas  happened.  You  need  not  take  me  into  your 
confidence  if  you  don’t  choose  to  do  so,  but  I  lay  you 
ten  to  one  in  gloves  I’ll  find  it  all  out  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours.” 

She  lost  her  bet,  however,  though  she  never  paid  it. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  on  Saturday, 
and  on  the  following  Monday  week  Dolly  was  to  return 
to  the  University.  In  the  meantime,  we  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  exchanging  half-a-dozen  words  in  pri¬ 
vate.  Clara  dogged  all  our  movements,  and  ostenta¬ 
tiously  brought  her  work  into  the  library  during  Dolly’s 
“  studies,”  alleging  as  an  excuse  that  she  should  so  soon 
lose  her  dear  brother  again.  One  consequence  of  this 
incessant  surveillance  was  that  we  could  not  fetch  away 
our  things  from  the  hotel,  and  another  was  that  we 
were  prevented  from  making  any  arrangements  for  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  railway  station.  However,  Clara  very  nearly 
accomplished  by  her  over-watchfulness  the  very  thing 
she  was  labouring  so  hard  to  prevent.  As  she  managed 
everything  in  the  house  that  did  not  particularly  affect 
Sir  William,  two  cabs  were  brought  to  the  door  at  the 
same  hour  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  were  started 
precisely  together,  the  one  for  the  Great  Western,  the 
other  for  the  Waterloo  Station.  By  a  common  impulse, 
as  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  Eaton-square,  each  of  us 
ordered  the  driver  to  go  to  the  little  hotel  where  our 

1  nearly  at  the  same 
of  having  so  beauti- 
when  who  should 
laid,  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  execute  some  commission  or  other  for  her 
young  mistress  !  Unfortunately  neither  of  us  observed 
her.  She  was  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  knew  every¬ 
thing  that  was  done  in  the  house.  That  she  suspected 
the  existence  of  peculiar  relations  between  Dolly  and 
myself  I  had  been  all  along  fully  persuaded,  and  had 
accordingly  treated  her  with  marked  civility,  which  was 
clearly  thrown  away,  as  the  event  too  plainly  showed. 

Having  called  for  two  glasses  of  sherry  “  for  the 
good  of  the  house,”  Dolly  dismissed  my  cab,  and  taking 
me  and  my  traps  into  his  own,  desired  the  driver  to 


“  cut  away  like  bricks.”  The  urgency  of  the  command, 
the  mystery  enveloping  our  movements,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  backshish,  stimulated  cabby  to  chuck  his  reins 
and  flog  his  shafts  with  such  unwonted  vigour  that  we 
performed  the  rest  of  our  journey  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
five  miles  an  hour.  In  any  case  we  were  quite  twenty 
minutes  too  soon.  We  had,  therefore,  abundant  time 
to  secure  our  tickets,  see  our  luggage  properly  labelled, 
lay  in  a  supply  of  comic  and  illustrated  papers,  and  take 
our  seats  in  a  compartment  which  the  guard  immediately 
locked,  inconsequence  of  a  collision  between  his  fingers 
and  Dolly’s.  It  still  wanted  five  minutes  to  the  hour 
when  my  companion  suddenly  drew  back  his  head  from 
the  window  and  threw  up  his  hands  in  despair,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming  with  a  look  and  tone  of  horror, 
“  Oh,  Jemima  !”  the  first  exclamation  I  had  ever  heard 
him  utter. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  dear?”  I  anxiously  inquired  ; 
but  before  he  could  reply  the  guard  unlocked  the  door, 
and  Sir  William  Gascoyne,  politely  raising  his  hat,  but 
speaking  rather  hurriedly  to  save  time,  addressed  him¬ 
self  to  me :  “  You  have  made  a  mistake.  Miss  Tilt.  You 
should  have  gone  to  the  SewrA -Western  Station.  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  am  not  too  late.  Kindly  alight  at  once, 
if  you  please,  and  I  will  do  myself  the  honour  to  see 
you  safe  under  your  father’s  roof.” 

Resistance  was  out  of  the  question.  I  cast  one  look 
at  Dolly,  but  he  had  hidden  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
was  huddled  up  in  the  corner  as  if  to  escape  a  whipping. 
My  disgust  at  his  pusillanimity  was  so  strong  that  I 
sprang  out  of  the  carriage  with  a  sense  of  relief,  de¬ 
clining  Sir  William’s  proffered  assistance.  He  very 
thoughtfully,  however,  handed  out  my  wraps  and  small 
parcels,  including  the  one  containing  my  wedding  dress, 
but  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  his  son.  He  also 
had  my  boxes  removed  from  the  luggage-van,  which 
was  no  sooner  done  than  the  signal  was  given  and  the 
train  slowly  moved  out  of  the  station,  bearing  my  first 
“  lord  and  master” — Heaven  save  the  mark  ! — back  to 
his  strenuous  idleness  on  the  banks  of  the  classic  Isis. 
For  my  part,  I  followed  Sir  William,  who  had  come 
at  a  hand-gallop  in  the  hansom  that  bore  the  tell-tale 
Abigail  to  Eaton-square.  Giving  the  man  half-a-sove- 
reign,  he  called  for  a  four-wheeler  which  conveyed  us 
at  a  leisurely  pace  to  the  other  side  of  London.  We 
travelled  in  silence,  beyond  a  remark  he  had  made  as 
we  started  that  there  would  be  no  train  for  two  hours. 
For  very  nearly  that  space  of  time  I  sat  in  the  waiting- 
room,  astonished  and  confused,  and  quite  unable  to 
realise  either  what  had  happened  or  what  was  yet  likely  to 
occur.  In  this  dreamy,  reckless  condition  of  mind  I 
arrived  at  my  father’s  door  in  a  fly  from  the  nearest 
railway  station.  My  stepmother  was  radiant  on  be¬ 
holding  Sir  William  first  descend,  and  then  offer  me  his 
hand  to  help  me  to  alight.  After  exchanging  a  few 
conventional  remarks  with  that  excellent  but  short¬ 
sighted  dame,  and  declining  the  offer  of  refreshments. 
Sir  William  requested  a  private  interview  with  my 
father,  which  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour. 

“You  lucky  girl,”  whispered  my  mother,  at  the 
same  time  embracing  me  with  effusion,  “  you  have 
played  your  cards  to  perfection.  You  don’t  mean. 


things  were  still  lying.  We  arrive( 
time,  and  were  laughing  at  the  idea 
fully  baffled  Claras  counterplots, 
pass  in  a  hansom  but  her  own  n 
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though,  to  drop  us,  I  hope  ?  I  know  you  won  t  do 
that,  dear.  How  nicely  you  will  be  able  to  provide  for 
your  sisters  when  you  are  a  great  lady  and  go  to  Court !” 
I  stared  at  her  stupidly,  but  feeling  unequal  to  holding 


any  conversation  just  then  with  any  one,  I  withdrew 
to  my  own  room  and  locked  myself  in.  After  a  while 
the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  announced  Sir  William’s 
departure. 


HOMES  ABROAD. 


A  SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND  BELGIUM. 


Before  making  the  descent  of  two  flights  of  stairs 
to  another  and  a  richer  French  home,  we  wish  to 
recall  to  the  remembrance  of  our  readers  the  opinion  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  on  the  relative  economy  of  English 
and  Belgian  homes. 

Her  words  are  as  applicable  to  French  domestic  life 
as  they  are  to  English.  That  dreadful  English  Jugger¬ 
naut  “  appearance”  has  yearly  as  terrible  sacrifices  made 
to  it  as  any  that  the  poor  Hindoos  made  to  their  idol. 
It  is  a  cruel  god,  and  ought  to  be  broken  in  pieces  on 
all  English  hearths. 

Miss  Bronte  says  : — “  Two  persons  whose  desires 
are  moderate  may  live  well  enough  in  Brussels  on  an 
income  which  would  scarcely  afford  a  respectable  main¬ 
tenance  for  one  in  Lxindon ;  and  that  not  because  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  so  much  dearer  in  the  latter  capital , 
or  taxes  so  much  higher  than  in  the  former,  but  because 
the  English  surpass  in  folly  all  the  nations  on  God’s 
earth,  and  are  more  abject  slaves  to  custom,  to  opinion, 
to  the  desire  to  keep  up  a  certain  appearance,  than  the 
Italians  are  to  priestcraft,  the  French  to  vain-glory,  the 
Russians  to  their  Czar,  or  the  Germans  to  black  beer. 
I  have  seen  a  degree  of  sense  in  the  modest  arrangement 
of  one  homely  Belgian  household  that  might  put  to 
shame  the  elegance,  the  superfluities,  the  luxuries,  the 
strained  refinements,  of  a  hundred  genteel  English  man¬ 
sions.  In  Belgium,  provided  you  can  make  money,  you 
may  save  it :  this  is  scarcely  possible  in  England  ;  osten¬ 
tation  there  lavishes  in  a  month  what  industry  has  earned 
in  a  year.  More  shame  to  all  classes  in  that  most  boun¬ 
tiful  and  most  beggarly  country  for  their  servile  follow¬ 
ing  of  fashion.” 

There  is,  as  far  as  our  personal  observation  goes,  a 
better  understanding  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  in 
domestic  work  from  the  division  of  labour. 

This  grand  principle  of  political  economy,  so  \vcll 
understood  by  men,  has  not  yet  been  recognised  in 
domestic  affairs.  As  a  rule,  a  servant  enters  an  English 
home  without  a  definite  idea  of  what  will  be  expected 
from  her.  She  supposes  th.at  her  mistress  will  instruct 
her  ;  her  mistress  generally  expects  that  she  will  know 
without. 

The  truth  is  that  most  mistresses  of  households  are 
not  quite  sure  where  their  province  ends  and  the  ser¬ 
vant’s  begins.  Many  of  them  will  do  the  sen  ant’s  work 
one  day,  and  will  scold  her  the  next  because  she  has 
again  left  it  for  the  mistress. 

Servants  are  not  made  responsible  enough.  They  are 
not  taught  enough  the  value  of  good  labour.  They 
ought  to  know  exactly  what  they  have  to  do,  and  they 
ought  to  be  paid  according  to  their  skill  in  doing  it. 


Mrs.  King,  in  her  able  paper  on  “  Associated  Homes,” 
presents  this  servant  difficulty  of  ours  very  clearly.  She 
says  : — “  We  have  now  for  many  years  tried  the 
experiment  of  the  present  system  of  domestic  servitude 
in  isolated  homes,  and  we  see  that,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  the  system  is  a  failure.  We  cannot  help  seeing 
also  that,  with  the  direction  in  which  society  is  now 
tending,  the  failure  is  likely  to  prove  more  conspicuous. 
It  comes  to  this,  then  :  there  are  plainly  only  thiee  ways 
of  meeting  this  difficulty — either  we  must  have  perfect  and 
real  slaves,  or  we  must  be  prepared  every  lady  to  be  her 
own  cook  or  her  own  housemaid  ;  or,  finally,  we  must 
resolve  to  alter  and  reform  our  whole  system  of  domestic 
service,  and  adopt  some  system  of  combination  in  work 
which  shall  bring  order  and  harmony  out  of  the  chaos 
in  which  domestic  labour  now  remains.” 

The  plan  she  proposes  for  the  remedy  of  this  state  of 
things  would  produce  such  a  revolution  in  English  social 
life  that  we  cannot  hope  to  see  it  adopted  in  our  time, 
still  we  are  none  of  us  so  prejudiced  as  not  to  enter 
into  its  merits  and  demerits.  Let  us,  then,  give  it  an 
attentive  consideration. 

Mrs.  King  proposes  that  English  households  should 
consent  to  the  principle  of  associated  homes  :  a  number 
of  families  under  the  same  roof,  with  private  apartments 
and  public  rooms,  the  meals  to  be  provided  from  the 
same  kitchen,  which  would  prove  a  vvorkshop  for 
apprentices,  the  work  to  be  done  by  relays  of  servants, 
who  shall  be  required  to  do  nothing  but  their  work, 
and  after  it  is  done  shall  have  their  time  for  themselves. 

In  these  associated  homes  machinery  might  materially 
assist  the  domestic  work.  We  little  think  how  many 
tons  of  coal  a  servant  has  to  carry  about  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  or  the  weight  of  water  she  has  carried  up  and 
down  stairs.  Again,  the  economy  in  land  would  be 
great,  and  the  houses  better.  One  building  might 
contain  families  with  incomes  ninging  from^^ioo  to 
^500  ;  another  to  contain  families  whose  income  is 
less  than  ;^I00,  this  latter  to  supply  servants  for  the 
others. 

We  thoroughly  agree  with  Mrs.  King  that  the  qualities 
which  a  good  school  education  ought  to  foster  in 
women  are  precisely  those  that  are  required  to  make  a 
good  mistress  of  a  household.  They  are,  “  intellec¬ 
tually — thoughtfulness,  method,  delicacy,  and  accuracy 
of  perception,  good  judgment,  and  the  power  of  readily 
adapting  means  to  varying  circumstances,  which,  with 
our  cousins  over  the  water,  is  termed  ‘  faculty,’  and  with 
us  bears  the  homelier  name  of  ‘  handiness.’  Morally — 
they  are  conscientiousness,  command  of  temper,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  perseverance.” 
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French,  or  rather  Parisian,  homes  do  in  some  measure 
give  the  advantages  that  are  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of 
association.  For  instance,  a  family  possessing  200  a 
year  may  live  in  a  palace  as  compared  to  the  house  they 
would  inhabit  here.  The  houses  are  so  well  built  that 
the  doings  of  your  neighbours  are  no  nuisance  to  you. 
Who  can  say  as  much  of  English  homes  ?  Let  those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  semi-detached 
houses  in  the  suburbs  of  London  tell  how  they  felt  when 
their  neighbours  gave  a  party,  or,  if  they  have  sensitive 
ears,  what  the  children’s  practising  next  door  was  to 
them.  Another  advantage  is  that  of  having  no  steps 
to  clean,  no  stairs  to  sweep  down,  every  day.  Little 

Madame  Z - must  have  had  a  servant,  if  only  to 

clean  the  steps.  A  lady  feels  she  must  draw  the  line 
there. 

The  next  door  we  ring  at  is  opened  by  a  young 
servant  in  a  snowy  white  cap,  who  assures  us  that 
Madame  est  ckez  elle,  and  shows  us  into  the  salon.  Same 

boarded  floors  as  at  Madame  Z - ’s,  but  the  squares 

of  carpet  are  unmistakably  Turkey,  and  there  are  more. 
You  cannot  sit  down  without  finding  one  conveniently 
near  to  your  feet.  The  furniture  is  elegant  of  shape, 
and  the  material  rich.  The  curtains  are  of  the  same 
material,  with  dainty  white  lace  ones  underneath.  The 
chimneypiece  is  not  crowded  with  a  variety  of  orna¬ 
ments,  as  is  often  the  vulgar  custom  in  England,  but 
has  a  handsome  and  artistic  clock,  with  ornaments  to 
match. 

There  is  nothing  tawdry  in  this  French  drawing-room ; 
everything  is  simple  and  good.  No  chairs  are  ranged 
along  the  walls  reminding  one  of  an  inn  parlour.  They 
are  ranged  in  groups  near  small  and  elegantly-shaped 
tables. 

Before  we  had  well  looked  round  the  room  its  mis¬ 
tress  came  in,  leading  her  little  girl  by  the  hand.  The 
child  waited  by  her  mother  till  she  had  saluted  and 
welcomed  us,  then,  without  gaucherie  or  giggling,  she 
made  us  a  pretty  little  curtsey  with  lion  jour,  Madame, 
as  unembarrassed  as  her  mother’s.  Children  are  taught 
courtesy  from  their  very  cradle  ;  they  are  not  any  more 
forward  because  they  are  polite. 

Our  hostess  took  us  over  )aer  apartement ,  of  which  she 
was  evidently  and  naturally  proud  ;  all  its  arrangements 
displayed  thought  and  taste. 

We  have  described  the  necessary  furniture  of  French 
bedrooms ;  of  course  that  of  our  present  hostess  was 
of  superior  quality  to  that  of  her  upstairs  neighbour, 
otherwise  it  was  much  alike. 

The  little  girl’s  bedroom  was  very  pretty.  The  fur¬ 
niture  was  covered  in  blue  ;  the  bed-hangings  were  blue, 
covered  with  white  lace  ;  the  window  curtains  the  same. 
A  large  doll’s  house  stood  in  one  corner,  and  a  cupboard 
with  glass  doors  was  full  of  toys. 

“At  Paris  one  wants  room,”  said  madame-,  “so 
Laure  has  no  playroom  but  this.” 

“  She  keeps  it  very  neat,”  we  remarked. 

“  If  we  were  not  orderly  in  these  small  apartements 
we  should  be  in  perpetual  discomfort.  Laure  connait 
les  avantages  de  I'ordre!' 

There  were  in  this  apartement  seven  rooms.  The 
drawing  and  dining  rooms,  three  bedrooms  (a  dress¬ 


ing  room  to  one),  the  kitchen  and  servants’  bed¬ 
room. 

“  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  this  apartement?''  we 
asked,  being  privileged. 

“  Deux  mille  francs — eighty  pounds  a  year.” 

“  Does  that  include  taxes  ?” 

“  Yes  ;  the  landlord  pays  them.” 

“  You  must  keep  more  than  one  servant  to  have 
everything  in  such  good  order  ?” 

“  I  have  two,  euisiniere  and  femme-de-chanihre." 

“  Will  you  tell  me  exactly  what  they  have  to  do  ?” 

“  The  cook  sees  to  the  fires,  cleans  the  kitchen,  gets 
the  meals,  and  blacks  the  boots.  I  pay  her  qoo  francs — 
£16.  She  is  a  good  cook  I  took  her  when  she  was 
very  young  and  paid  for  her  to  have  lessons  in  cooking 
from  a  famous  cordon  bleu  who  has  been  many  years  in 
the  service  of  my  husband’s  partner,  M.  Brunot.” 

“  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  get  servants  ?” 

“  No ;  but  I  do  to  keep  them.  They  generally 
prove  either  lazy  or  dirty,  and  when  they  first  come 
they  want  much  looking  after.” 

“  What  does  your  fcmme-de-chamhre  do  r” 

“  She  cleans  the  rooms,  makes  the  beds,  helps  me  to 
dress,  lays  the  cloth,  waits  at  table,  puts  the  glass, 
china,  and  silver  away,  and  employs  the  rest  of  her 
time  in  sewing  for  me.” 

“  What  time  do  they  have  for  going  out  r” 

“They  each  have  a  week  twice  a  year.  Their 
parents  live  in  the  provinces,  and  do  not  like  their 
daughters  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  alone  in  Paris. 
When  cook  goes  out  I  help  IVIarie  to  do  the  house¬ 
work,  and  she  manages  to  cook  simple  dinners  very 
well.  I  do  not  choose  my  dinner-parties  for  those 
weeks,  of  course.” 

The  kitchen  was  large,  and  had  different  utensils  for 
almost  every  different  kind  of  dish  that  could  be  served. 
The  fourneau,  or  cooking-stove,  was  large,  and  had 
different  sized  grates  let  in  the  top — a  long  one  for  the 
cod-kettle,  a  large  square  one,  a  small  square  one, 
sundry  round  ones  for  saucepans.  See. 

“  Why,  cook,  it  must  be  quite  a  pleasure  to  cook  at 
such  a  stove  as  this.  You  do  not  even  burn  your  face  !” 

“  Have  you  not  got  stoves  like  this  cn  Angleterre?" 

“  The  vast  majority  of  houses  have  no  stoves  at  all, 
and  the  stoves  in  England  are  made  for  coal,  and  are 
not  so  convenient.” 

“  Les  pauvres  cuisinieres  !" 

We  echoed  the  cook’s  words,  and  wished  that 
English  landlords  would  introduce  the  economical, 
labour-saving.Frcnch  stoves  into  English  households. 

We  were  expected  to  dine  with  our  hostess.  When 
we  entered  the  dining-room  the  table  was  laid. 

“  I  have  been  obliged  to  lay  the  cloth  early  because 
I  never  leave  it  to  Marie,  my  femme-de-ckamhre ,  when  I 
expect  any  one.  I  see  to  the  cleaning  and  polishing  of 
the  dinner  service,  the  crystal,  the  silver,  and  have  it  all 
placed  here  on  the  sideboards  ready  for  use.  L^nless 
one  has  many  servants  all  these  small  cares  belong  to 
the  mistress.  I  prepare  the  dessert,  put  the  fruit  in  the 
moss,  and  surround  them  with  these  vine-leaves.” 

“  But,  madame,  do  you  know  exactly  all  that  is 
required  for  a  well-ordered  dinner  ?” 
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“  Certainly.  I  always  see  that  Marie  puts  for  each 
guest  a  dessert  plate,  spoon,  fork,  two  knives — one 
with  a  silver,  the  other  with  a  steel  blade.  My  little 
fringed  serviettes,  too,  I  place  near  these,  so  that  she 
may  not  forget  to  give  them  to  wipe  our  fingers  after 
using  the  finger-glass.” 

“lam  always  grateful  to  the  mistress  of  any  house 
where  I  find  finger-glasses.  After  touching  fruit  your 
fingers  are  not  fit  for  the  piano.  It  is  tiresome  to  have 
to  go  anywhere  to  wash  your  hands.” 

“I  do  all  these  things  beforehand.  It  is  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  have  to  leave  your  guests  to  look  after 
your  servants.  Nothing  is  worse  than  to  see  the 
mistress  of  the  house  preoccupied,  consequently  absent, 
leaving  the  table  to  see  to  something  that  has  been  for¬ 
gotten,  looking  for  her  keys,  ransacking  her  cup¬ 
boards — in  a  word,  occupied  before  her  guests  with 
the  details  she  ought  to  have  seen  to  before  their 
arrival.” 

“  That  sort  of  foresight  avoids  all  the  wretched 
observations,  recommendations,  and  reproaches  given 
sometimes  to  servants  before  the  guests.  Every  detail 
the  most  important  and  the  most  trivial  ought  to  be 
thought  of  by  the  mistress  beforehand.  Each  thing 
should  be  placed  ready  to  be  used  at  the  proper 
moment.” 

We  examined  the  table,  and  madame  explained  the 
reason  for  each  detail.  The  following  is  a  rhume  of 
what  we  learnt  from  the  French  lady  : — 

“  Dinners  of  from  four  to  eight  people  are  served 


simply.  The  dinner  consists  of  four  dishes — soup, 
fish,  a  roti  (meat  or  poultry  roasted),  a  dish  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  a  sweet  dish.  In  such  a  case  the  soup- 
tureen  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table  before  the 
mistress  of  the  house  ;  an  hors-eT ceuvre  (some  little  dish 
not  included  in  the  carte)  placed  at  either  end  of  the 
table. 

“  The  soup-plates  are  placed  before  the  mistress  of 
the  house  with  the  soup-ladle,  the  fish-knife,  carving- 
knife,  and  several  table-spoons. 

“  However  intime  a  dinner  is,  one  choice  wine  is 
given.  Before  each  guest  there  is  placed  one  large 
glass  and  a  wine-glass.  The  fork  is  placed  on  the  left 
of  the  plate,  the  knife  on  the  right,  the  bread  on  the 
plate  under  the  serviette;  saltcellars  within  reach  of  all 
the  guests  ;  water-bottles  and  claret-jugs  are  placed  on 
stands. 

“  The  principal  hors-eT oeuvres  served  for  dinners  are 
pink  radishes,  butter,  olives,  German  sausages,  oysters, 
pickles,  mushrooms,  &c. 

“  After  having  served  the  sweet  dish  the  dessert  is 
placed  on  the  table  with  (always)  some  sort  of  cheese 
placed  on  a  crystal  dish,  covered  with  a  glass  dish ;  the 
cheese  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 

“  Symmetry  is  indispensable,  and  each  dessert  dish 
must  have  its  fellow. 

“  For  diners  intimes  the  coffee  is  served  in  the  dining¬ 
room  ;  the  liqueur-stand  is  placed  on  the  table  at  the 
same  time.  Coffee  and  liqueurs  are  taken  at  the  same 
time.” 


INTERCEPTED  VALENTINES. 

1. —  A  PRACTICAL  LOVER  TO  HIS  LASS. 


This  is  the  day  I  know,  dear  Kate, 
When  I’m  supposed  of  love  to  prate. 
To  say  your  eyes  are  Cupid’s  darts. 

To  rhyme  about  our  doting  hearts  ■, 

To  make  comparison  of  you 
With  roses  red  and  violets  blue ; 

To  waste  my  coin  in  paper  lace. 

And  scented  nonsense  in  a  case  -, 

And  rather  hastily  to  sign 
Myself  your  own  true  Valentine  ! 

This  would  be  ludicrous  of  me. 

As  you,  my  Kate,  must  surely  see. 
These  times  are  practical  you  know, 
Cupid’s  played  out  long,  long  ago. 

No  time  I’ll  spend  in  telling  you 
My  heart’s  pulsations  shall  be  true ; 
That  ’tis  for  you  my  pulses  beat. 

For  you  I  sigh  with  ardour  sweet. 

It’s  rather  laughable  to  me 
To  write  of  love’s  anatomy. 

If,  Kate,  my  breast  you  cause  to  quiver. 
Why  do  you  not  affect  my  liver  ? 


If  hearts  and  hands  we  with  our  tongues 
So  freely  offer,  why  not  lungs  ? 

Enough,  though,  for  I’ve  grave  intent 
In  what  I  say — not  sentiment. 

Implore  your  love,  Kate  !  that  I  shan’t. 

But  is  that  true  about  your  aunt  ? 

Is  that  old  girl  possessed  of  wealth. 

As  rumour  says  ?  And  is  her  health 
But  so-so  ?  and,  to  give  me  peace. 

Say,  are  you,  Kate,  her  favourite  niece  ? 
Your  pa,  too,  dwells  in  wealthy  scenes. 
But  does  he  live  beyond  his  means  ? 

And  will  you  have  an  equal  share. 

Or  does  he  leave  all  to  his  heir  ? 

P’rhaps,  Kate,  you’ve  other  prospects — tell 
Your  Arthur,  dear,  of  them  as  well. 

If,  sweet,  I  can’t  your  wealth  compute. 
How  can  I  tell  if  you  will  suit  ? 

I  know  5’our  charms  and  graces,  dear. 

But  what  d’  you  think  you’ll  have  a  year  ? 
For  a  quick  answer,  Kate,  I  pine. 

And  am,  meanwhile,  your  Valentine. 
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II. — A  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  TO  HIS  SPINSTER. 


Fair  charmer  of  a  protoplasmic  age  ! 

Thy  love  my  heart — thy  charms  my  pen  engage. 
My  perihelion  ’tis  to  be  with  thee, 

Thy  absence  makes  my  soul’s  dark  apogee ! 
Thou  art  the  problem  which  my  life  employs  ; 
My  pleasures’  factor,  index  of  my  joys. 

Thou  art  the  x  I  always  seek  to  find, 

Thou’rt  my  diagonal  and  base  combined  ; 

To  gain  thy  love  the  circle  I  would  square. 

The  “  Differential  Calculus”  would  dare  ; 


Put  Euclid  into  rhyme,  or  e’en  essay 
To  treat  “  Todhunter’s  Algebra”  that  way. 

For  thee  I’d  brave  the  unknown  powers  of  x. 

Let  “  indices  and  surds”  my  patience  vex  ; 

My  conic  sections  at  thy  feet  I’d  lay. 

And  do  my  statics  with  thee  every  day. 

Avaunt !  plain  “  Rule  of  Three,”  with  that  I’ve  Jon? 
I  pine,  sweet  lady,  for  the  Rule  of  One  ! 

That  one  is  thee — O  !  say  thou  wilt  be  mine ! 

My  all !  my  multiple  ! !  my  Valentine  ! ! ! 


HI. — a  papa  to  his  three-year-old  pet. 


Pretty  little  darling,  with  your  eyes  of  blue, 

H  ippy  would  a  man  be  whose  Valentine’s  like  you. 
You  are  what  you  seem,  dear,  there  is  no  deceit 
In  your  hearty  kisses  and  your  prattle  sweet. 

Sad  it  is  to  think,  dear,  that  as  you  grow  old. 

You  will  then  dissemble — that  you  will  be  told 
It  is  rude  to  mention  what  you  really  feel ; 

That  you  must  be  artful  and  your  thoughts  conceal. 
Now,  you  kiss  a  little  boy  if  you  think  him  nice  ; 

Then,  to  kiss  a  man,  pet,  would  be  thought  a  vice. 

IV. — A  COSTER 

I  ’aven’t  sent  yer  no  trump’ry,  Sal, 

No  pinked-out  paper  nor  naught  o’  that  ; 

I  don’t  believe  in  sich  fal-de-lal. 

But  I  loves  yer,  Sallie,  I  do,  that’s  flat. 

Love  yer  !  Why,  bless  my  ’art  alive. 

It’s  you  as  is  all  that  I  cares  for  now, 

’Tis  you  alone  as  can  make  me  thrive. 

An’  you  must  be  mine,  Sal,  that  Lvow. 

I  fancies  yer  likes  me  just  a  bit. 

I’ve  caught  yer  hi,  Sal,  more  than  once. 

An’  if  that  weren’t  love  I  see  in  it. 

Why  put  me  down  for  a  bloomin’  dunce 
As  don’t  deserve  no  wife  at  all, 

But’s  only  fit  to  make  a  noise. 

Or  to  Stan’  all  day  be’ind  a  stall 


Now,  when  you  are  hungry  you  eat  heartily ; 
Then,  to  have  an  appetite  is  vulgarity  ; 

Now,  your  curls  and  roses  are  your  very  own. 
Then — but  p’rhaps  ’tis  better  this  to  leave  alone. 
Surely  ’tis  a  pity  that  the  rules  of  life 
Make  a  girl  an  actor  ere  she  is  a  wife. 

Why  should  we  dissemble  any  more  than  you. 
Pretty  little  darling  with  your  eyes  of  blue  ? 

’Tis  too  much  to  hope,  pet,  but,  O  daughter  mine. 
May  Heaven  ever  keep  you  a  true  Valentine  ! 

TO  HIS  GIRL. 

An’  never  have  no  connubyal  joys. 

No,  Sallie,  you  tookt  them  flowers  I  bring 
From  Farrin’don  Market  with  quite  a  blush  ; 
Yer  look  made  me  ’appy  as  any  king, 

’Twas  better  a  sight  than  ’baccy  an’  lush. 

So  come,  now,  what  d’  yer  say,  my  gal  ? 

I’ve  got  the  barter  an’  moke  all  right. 

And  the  crib  I  has  aint  empty,  S.il, 

Though  it  do  look  rather  gloomy  at  night. 

So  I  wants  yer  to  come  and  brighten  it,  dear, 

Yer  the  one  piece  o’  furniture  most  I  requires. 
An’  some’ow  I  aint  got  no  manner  o’  fear 

But  what  yer’ll  be  turned  into  Missis  Squires ! 
At  any  rate  in  that  ’ope  I  sign 
Myself  yer  honly  troo  Valentine  ! 


V. —  a  husband  to  his  wife  (iETAT.  50). 


You  are  old,  Mrs.  Tompkins,  I’m  bound  to  confess. 
And  the  hair  that  is  left  you  is  grey  ; 

But  yet  I  feel  anxious  for  just  one  caress  -, 

Now  what  is  the  reason,  I  pray  ? 

It’s  because,  Mrs.  Tompkins,  I  find  now  we’re  old. 
You’re  as  jolly  as  when  we  were  young  ; 

That  you  don’t,  ’cos  you’re  fifty,  come  out  as  a  scold. 
Or  give  me  too  much  of  your  tongue. 

Of  your  personal  charms  you  have  long  been  bereft. 
But  what  matters  that,  Mrs.  T  ? 

If  still  all  the  charm  of  your  manners  is  left. 

It  signifies  nothing  to  me. 

Your  once  pretty  face  was  not  so  much  mine 
As  the  dear,  placid  one  I  now  view. 


The  world  claims  a  handsome  young  wife  as  its  own, 
And  it  almost  monopolised  you. 

Your  conduct  was  faultless  ;  but  still,  for  all  that. 

I’m  glad,  Mrs.  Tompkins,  I’ll  own. 

That  since  you  are  ageing,  and  wrinkled,  and  fat. 

It  is  I  that  now  claim  you  alone. 

Your  manner  so  charming,  you’ll  surely  agree. 

Your  sweetness  of  look  and  of  speech. 

Are  now,  of  necessity,  lavished  on  me. 

Not  dealt  out  to  all  and  to  each. 

So,  dear  Mrs.  Tompkins,  I’m  sure  yon’ll  excuse 
This  amorous  manner  of  mine  ; 

In  sooth  I’m  delighted  you  once  more  to  choose 
As  my  lifelong,  own  Valentine  ! 


c 
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THE  GOATHERD  OF  LORRAINE. 

CONCLUSION. 


REMY’S  terror  was  at  its  height.  The  monk  tried 
to  calm  him  by  telling  him  that  the  formulas  of  a 
magician  could  be  successfully  combated  by  those  of 
exorcism.  He  then  approached  the  brazier,  made  up 
the  fire,  and  ordered  the  lad  to  seat  himself  with  him 
on  the  bed  of  leaves.  But  the  voices  of  fresh  visitors 
could  be  heard  in  the  adjoining  cavern.  Remy  crept 
cautiously  to  the  door  of  communication  which  the  old 
woman  had  closed,  and  looking  through  a  crevice  he 
could  see  distinctly  the  personages  in  the  scene  acted  on 
the  other  side. 

The  Queen  of  Neuville  was  standing  a  few  steps  from 
the  others  holding  in  one  hand  a  rod  of  iron,  and  resting 
the  other  on  the  glass  globe  which  was  over  the  bap¬ 
tised  toad.  Three  men  had  stopped  near  the  entrance, 
whom  the  boy  immediately  recognised  by  the  colours  in 
their  clothes  to  be  archers  belonging  to  the  Sieur  de 
Flavi.  They  were  talking  together  in  a  low  voice, 
evidently  in  great  dread  of  the  sorceress  ;  but  at  last  one 
took  courage.  Moving  a  step  forward  he  came  within 
the  light  of  the  lamp  ;  his  features,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  in  the  shade,  could  be  seen  distinctly,  and 
Remy  recognised  Exaudi  Nos. 

Though  he  affected  to  talk  to  the  old  woman  with 
his  usual  effrontery,  it  was  easy  to  see  he  was  not  at  ease 
in  the  cavern  or  in  her  society. 

“  So  you  have  come  to  me  to  buy  a  shirt  of  mail 
proof  against  all  human  weapons — sword,  axe,  lance, 
and  dagger  ?”  said  the  Queen  of  Neuville  in  reply  to 
what  the  archer  had  just  said. 

“  Yes,”  replied  he,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
toad  in  the  cloak  ;  “  but  it  must  be  proof  against  witch¬ 
craft  as  well.” 

“  What  seek  your  companions  ?” 

“  I,”  said  one,  whose  uniform  denoted  that  he  was  a 
mounted  crossbowman — “  I  want  some  of  that  powder 
made  of  the  dried  bones  of  a  cat,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  and 
a  viper.” 

“  And  I,”  added  a  third,  who  carried  the  lance  of 
the  Estradiots — “  I  want  to  know  the  words  which  can 
bring  the  money  I  have  just  paid  a  creditor  back  into 
my  own  pocket.” 

“  Is  that  all  ?”  asked  the  queen,  looking  at  Exaudi 
Nos. 

“  Is  not  that  sufficient  ?”  replied  he  in  an  embarrassed 
tone. 

The  witch  struck  the  cauldron  with  her  iron  rod. 

“  You  have  a  still  more  important  question  to  ask,” 
said  she  angrily  ;  “  you  have  come  here  to  consult  me 
on  your  master’s  business.” 

The  archer  seemed  stupefied. 

“  By  Satan,  she  has  guessed  it !”  cried  he,  stepping 
back  and  looking  at  his  companions.  “  I  call  Heaven 
to  witness  that  the  Sieur  de  Flavi  only  spoke  of  it  to 
me  two  hours  ago  at  the  inn  in  the  wood.  But  if  you 
know  everything,  woman  or  devil  as  you  are,  I  need 
tell  you  nothing.” 


“  Speak,  nevertheless,”  said  the  queen,  with  autho¬ 
rity.  “  I  would  try  your  sincerity.” 

“  It  is  useless  to  lie  when  one’s  thoughts  are  thus 
read,”  responded  Richard  timidly.  “  The  Sieur  de 
Flavi  has  heard  that  from  you  nothing  is  hidden,  he 
has  therefore  sent  me  to  ask  you  some  questions.” 

“  Let  me  hear  them.” 

“  You  must  know,  then,  that  my  master  has  for  a 
long  time  sought  the  heir  of  the  Lady  of  Varennes, 
whose  recovery  he  dreads.” 

“  He  has  not  been  able  to  find  him,  then  ?” 

“  That  is  to  say  that  chance  threw  him  in  his  way 
once,  and  that  he  let  him  slip  through  his  fingers,  little 
knowing  what  he  lost  by  it.” 

“  And  he  has  since  then  become  aware  of  it  ?” 

“  When  I  returned  to  Tonnerre  I  easily  recognised 
the  young  Lord  of  Varennes  .and  the  monk  who  was 
his  guide,  from  the  description  he  gave  me  of  his  two 
prisoners.” 

“  A  monk  !”  cried  the  queen. 

“  The  Sieur  de  FLavi  has  not  been  able  to  discover 
the  road  they  took,  and  this  he  has  sent  me  to  learn 
from  you.” 

“  The  same,”  said  the  old  wom.an,  speaking  to  her¬ 
self  ;  “  a  monk  .aged  and  bald,  and  I  and  a  young  lad 
of  sixteen,  with  a  bold  air,  dressed  as  a  novice.” 

“  By  my  soul,  the  very  men  !”  said  the  archer,  more 
and  more  surprised. 

“  And  you  seek  them  still  ?”  asked  the  queen. 

“  Doubtless  my  master  would  gladly  find  them.” 

“  What  will  he  give  to  learn 

“  You  know,  then,  where  they  are  ?” 

“  If  I  put  the  monk  and  his  companion  in  your 
power 

“  When  ?” 

“  Now.” 

“  Can  it  be  possible  ?”  said  Exaudi  Nos  ;  “  what,  is 
your  art  powerful  enough  to  bring  them  here  ?” 

“  Give  me  the  two  gold  pieces  the  Lord  of  Flavi 
sent  me,”  said  the  old  hag,  extending  her  shrivelled 
h.and. 

“  So  you  know  that  too,”  said  the  archer,  con¬ 
founded  ;  and  drawing  from  his  belt  the  money, 
“  there,  take  it,  and  let  us  see  how  you  keep  your 
promise.’’ 

The  old  woman  concealed  the  money  in  her  dress  ; 
then,  turning  round,  she  began  to  murmur  certain  un¬ 
intelligible  expressions,  ^ind  describe  circles  in  the  air 
with  her  magic  rod.  By  degrees  the  sound  of  her  own 
voice  seemed  to  excite  her  ;  she  rushed  about  the  cavern, 
striking  the  cauldrons  with  her  rod,  and  screaming 
cabalistic  words,  which  nearly  drove  Exaudi  Nos  and 
his  fellows  out  of  the  place.  Cries  and  yells  were  heard 
all  around  ;  the  to.ad  with  the  shining  head  began  to  be 
restless  in  his  prison,  and  snakes  thrust  their  heads  out 
of  one  of  the  vases  touched  by  the  witch. 

Exaudi  Nos  and  his  companions  had  already  retreated 
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as  far  as  the  door,  but  .suddenly  the  Queen  of  Neuville, 
who  had  approached  the  inner  cave,  in  which  Remy  and 
Cyril  were,  called  out — 

“Well  done,  Mysoch  ;  they  are  here.” 

“Who  are  here  asked  the  archer,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  his  terror,  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  object  of 
his  visit. 

In  answer  to  him  the  witch  abruptly  threw  open  the 
door  of  the  cavern,  and  the  three  soldiers  beheld  Remy 
.and  Cyril  standing  on  the  threshold. 

The  next  day,  at  a  late  hour,  Sieur  de  Flavi’s 
troop  halted  at  a  spot  on  the  plain  which  separates 
Artenay  from  Patay.  The  troopers  had  dismounted  in 
order  to  feed  their  horses,  and  were  lying  on  the 
ground  and  resting  themselves,  when  their  leader  hurried 
out  of  the  hut,  where  he  had  been  in  conversation  with 
a  messenger,  who  had  galloped  up  shortly  before  and 
ordered  the  trumpeters  to  sound  the  signal  to  saddle. 
He  had  just  heard  of  the  English  at  Patay,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  king  with  his  victorious  army. 

The  news  was  soon  communicated  to  the  soldiers, 
who  hastened  to  bridle  and  saddle  their  horses,  seize 
their  arms,  and  hurry  to  meet  Charles  VII.,  when 
Exaudi  Nos  appeared  covered  with  sweat  and  dirt. 
When  he  saw  him  the  Governor  of  Tonncrre,  who 
was  about  to  mount  his  horse,  stopped. 

“Well  ?"  said  he  quickly,  leading  the  archer  aside. 

“  I  have  succeeded  at  last,”  said  Richard  triumphantly. 

“  What,  the  fugitives  !  where  are  they  ?” 

“  Look  yonder  1” 

The  Lord  of  Flavi  turned  round  and  saw  Father  Cyril 
and  Remy  a  few  steps  off,  guarded  by  two  companions 
of  Richard,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  walnut  tree. 

“  God  save  us  !”  cried  he ;  “  are  they  really  the 
same  ?” 

“The  very  same,”  replied  Exaudi  Nos.  “The 
Queen  of  Neuville  ordered  it,  and  they  appeared.” 

“  Are  you  sure  you  can  recognise  both  the  lad  and 
the  monk  ?” 

“  As  surely  as  I  see  you.” 

The  Sieur  de  Flavi’s  countenance  assumed  a  sinister 
expression.  He  looked  at  the  prisoners  for  a  moment, 
as  if  deliberating  what  course  to  pursue  with  them  ; 
then  striding  up  to  where  they  sat,  he  exclaimed — 

“  By  all  the  saints  in  heaven,  this  time  they  will 
hardly  escape  us  !  There  is  no  Hre  here  to  rescue 
traitors  from  their  just  fate.” 

“  Do  not  talk  about  traitors,  my  lord,”  said  Cyril, 
“  for  you  know  we  are  true  Frenchmen.” 

“  Dare  you  look  me  in  the  face  and  answer  thus 
boldly,  false  monk  ?”  interrupted  Flavi  in  a  rage.  “  By 
the  Lord,  I  will  make  an  example  of  these  villains  who 
have  sold  our  France  to  the  men  beyond  sea.” 

A  murmur  of  assent  ran  among  the  troopers  in  charge 
of  the  prisoners. 

“  Yes,  yes,  we  will  make  an  example  of  them,”  re¬ 
peated  several  voices.  “  Bring  hither  a  rope  !” 

“  Here  is  one !”  cried  Richard,  who  had  taken  a 
halter  from  one  of  the  baggage  horses. 

“There  is  only  one  cravat  for  both  of  them,”  ob¬ 
served  a  soldier. 

“  One  after  the  other,”  replied  a  second. 


“  Whom  shall  we  hang  first  ?” 

“  The  monk,  the  monk,  of  course." 

“  No,”  said  Flavi ;  “  hang  the  lad  first." 

Exaudi  Nos  led  his  horse  up  to  the  tree,  stood  on 
the  saddle,  and  threw  one  end  of  the  halter  over  a 
branch.  Two  soldiers  were  about  to  seize  on  Remy, 
and  fasten  the  other  end  round  his  neck,  but  Father 
Cyril  threw  himself  between  them. 

“  Slay  him  not !”  cried  he  in  despair.  “  In  the  name 
of  the  living  Cod  slay  him  not !  We  are  no  spies  ; 
the  Sieur  de  Flavi  knows  it  well.  That  archer  knows 
it  and  us  -,  he  was  hospitably  treated  in  our  convent.  I 
healed  a  wound  in  bis  right  leg  for  him,  and  I  now 
adjure  him  to  speak  the  truth.” 

“  Bring  the  butt  of  a  pike  hither,  and  gig  this  ch.at- 
terer,”  cried  De  Flavi. 

“  Make  the  archer  speak,”  cried  the  monk  again. 

“Quick!”  cried  the  governor.  “  Hang  the  lad  at 
once  !  Hang  him  !” 

But  Father  Cyril  had  succeeded  in  breaking  the  cords 
which  confined  him,  and  continued  defending  Remy 
with  desperation. 

“  No  1”  he  repeated  ;  “  you  dare  not  let  him  die  by 
the  cord!  he  is  of  noble  hload.  Defend  him,  gentlemen  , 
listen  to  the  truth.  Give  us  time  to  prove  we  are  what 
we  say  -,  it  is  a  plot  to  murder  him.  The  vSieur  de  Fl.tvi 
seeks  to  put  a  relation  out  of  the  way.” 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  be,  you  scoundrel  r" 
cried  De  I'lavi,  shaking  his  fist  at  Exaudi  Nos.  “  And 
the  rest  of  you — how  long  will  j’ou  be  kept  at  bay  bv 
a  monk  and  a  child  ?  String  him  up  at  once ;  or  it 
you  cannot  hang  him  thrust  your  sword  through  him, 
one  of  you." 

While  he  spoke  he  half  unsheathed  the  dagger  ot 
mercy  which  he  carried  at  his  belt,  but  he  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  loud  shouts  which  suddenly  rose,  and  by  a 
stir  among  the  men-at-arms  who  surrounded  him.  A 
troop  of  horsemen  made  their  appearance  at  a  turn  in 
the  road  and  rode  up  to  them  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  By 
their  rich  dress  and  equipments,  and  by  the  plumes 
which  ornamented  the  helmets  of  the  cav.alie.'s  and 
the  heads  of  the  horses,  they  were  immediately  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  royal  escort. 

King  Charles  VII.  rode  in  the  midst  of  them, 
accompanied  by  the  Constab'e  de  Richemont,  by  l^i 
Tremouille,  and  by  the  Maid  of  Orleans  with  her 
banner.  On  this  banner  was  a  figure  of  Christ,  seated 
on  a  throne  in  the  clouds  and  holding  a  globe  in  his 
hand ;  beneath  were  two  angels  praying,  with  the 
words  “Jhesus  Maria”  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold. 

This  troop,  with  their  arms  and  equipments  glittering 
in  the  sun,  rode  up  to  the  Sieur  de  Flavi,  and  only 
halted  when  close  to  the  tree  which  had  been  destined 
to  be  the  fate  of  Remy  and  Cyril. 

On  recognising  the  king  all  the  men-at-arms  had 
mounted  their  horses  and  fallen  in ;  to  receive  the  king 
De  Flavi  was  obliged  to  put  himself  at  their  head. 
Thus  but  three  soldiers  were  left  in  charge  of  Remy 
and  the  monk  but  they  let  fall  the  first,  whom  they 
had  lifted  up  to  the  noose,  and  set  him  again  on 
his  feet. 

For  a  moment  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party,  even 
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those  ot  the  prisoners,  were  turned  towards  the  king 
and  his  companions  in  victory.  7*he  group  immediately 
surrounding  Charles  left  the  main  body  and  advanced 
towards  the  troop  of  Ue  Flavi,  which  had  just  dressed 
their  ranks.  The  Maid  rode  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
king,  clothed  in  the  suit  of  armour  which  had  been 
made  expressly  for  her.  At  her  girdle  was  the  sword 
with  five  stars  which  had  been  found  in  the  church  at 
Fierbois.  She  wore  her  visor  down  as  in  battle. 

When  she  came  a  little  nearer  the  tree  she  saw  the 
boy  and  monk  with  their  cords  still  about  them,  and 
noticed  the  rope  hanging  from  the  branch. 

“  In  God’s  name  what  are  they  about  with  these 
men  ?”  she  asked  as  she  stopped  her  horse  under 
the  tree. 

“  They  are  traitors,  and  not  deserving  of  your  notice,” 
replied  the  Sieur  de  Flavi,  who  sought  to  put  a  bold 
face  on  the  matter. 

“  Let  them  die,  then,  since  such  is  the  will  of 
Christ,”  said  Jeanne  with  a  sigh. 

But  looking  at  them  more  attentively  she  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise. 

“  Traitors  !”  cried  she.  “  By  my  soul,  my  lord,  you 
are  in  the  wrong  !” 

Then  raising  her  visor  she  showed  to  Remy’s  as¬ 
tonished  gaze  the  features  of  the  Domremy  shepherdess ! 

The  lad  uttered  a  cry  and  held  up  his  hands,  still  tied 
together,  towards  her.  She  pushed  her  horse  up  to 
him,  and  leaned  over  its  shoulder  to  speak  to  him. 

“  Can  what  he  has  just  said  be  true  ?”  said  she  hur¬ 
riedly  ;  “  that  you  are  a  friend  to  the  English  ?” 

“  Let  my  hands  loose,  and  give  me  a  sword.  You 
shall  soon  see  if  my  heart  is  with  Charles  or  Bedford.” 

“  By  my  faith,  you  have  answered  well,”  replied  the 
Maid,  turning  to  the  king,  who  had  been  attracted  by 
the  scene  then  passing  ;  “  and  our  king  will  not  refuse 
me  the  life  of  a  poor  goatherd  from  my  own  home.” 

“  Rather  ask  justice  on  his  behalf,"  cried  the  monk, 
“  and  the  poor  goatherd  will  become  a  rich  and  noble 
lord.  For  as  sure  as  there  are  Three  Persons  and  One 
God,  that  boy  here  present  is  the  legitimate  son  of  the 
Lady  of  Varennes.” 

“  You  have  lied  in  your  throat,  monk  !”  cried  the 
Sieur  de  Flavi,  who  pushed  his  horse  with  such  violence 
against  Father  Cyril  that  he  fell  stunned  and  bleeding 
to  the  ground,  “  Lead  this  cheat  away,”  added  he, 
making  a  sign  to  his  men  to  that  effect. 

But  Jeanne  had  dismounted  to  help  the  monk  to  rise, 
and  cried  in  a  tone  of  distress — 

“  The  poor  priest  of  God  ! — he  is  hurt.  Help  me 
to  comfort  him,  gentlemen.  My  heart  is  sick  when  I 
see  a  Frenchman’s  blood  shed.” 

“  Indeed  this  is  not  the  .action  of  a  knight  and  a 
gentleman,”  said  Charles  with  severity. 

“  No,”  said  the  Maid,  “  a  true  knight  never  strikes 
the  weak  ;  but  by  my  salvation  !  these  men  shall  not 
leave  me,  and  with  our  king’s  permission  their  asser¬ 
tions  shall  be  inquired  into.” 

“  It  will  be  easily  done,”  replied  Charles  ;  “  this 
evening  we  shall  pass  close  to  the  Chateau  de  Varennes. 
Take  your  proteges  with  you,  Jeanne  ;  we  will  confront 
thejn  with  the  Lady  of  Varennes,  and  wiser  men  than 


ourselves  shall  decide  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their 
claims.” 

With  these  words  he  turned  his  horse’s  head  and 
continued  his  march.  Jeanne  called  up  her  own  chap¬ 
lain,  the  brother  Jean  Pacquerel,  belonging  to  the 
Augustine  convent  at  Tours,  and  put  the  two  travellers 
under  his  care.  Moreover,  she  requested  her  equerry, 
Jean  d’Auton,  to  see  them  mounted,  encouraged  them 
with  kindly  words,  and  then  rejoined  the  king  and  his 
escort. 

Left  alone.  Father  Cyril  and  Remy  first  addressed  a 
fervent  prayer  to  God  to  thank  Him  for  the  unexpected 
rescue  He  had  sent  them. 

But  though  present  peril  had  passed  away,  a  still 
more  serious  trial  awaited  them  in  a  few  hours  Remy’s 
fate  would  be  decided,  and  at  the  thought  they  both 
trembled  involuntarily.  As  long  as  they  w'ere  far  from 
the  object  they  had  in  view,  the  difficulties  they  had 
been  experiencing  on  their  road  had  absorbed  all  their 
attention,  and  occupied  their  energies  exclusively  ;  they 
had  not  given  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Remy’s  claims  a  thought — the  proofs  which 
had  sufficed  to  make  them  believe  in  them  had  seemed 
equally  sufficient  to  persuade  others  ;  but  the  moment 
was  now  at  hand  to  test  these  proofs,  and  they  began 
to  fear  and  to  doubt.  Remy’s  affirmations,  supported 
by  the  declaration  of  the  goatherd  who  had  sheltered 
him,  were  they  enough  to  convince  the  Lady  of  Varennes 
herself  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  the  persons  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  them  ?  Might  not  the  Lord  of 
Flavi  succeed  in  inducing  them  to  hear  the  story  with 
suspicion  ?  Father  Cyril  had  lived  too  little  among 
men  to  unmask  villainy,  but  enough  to  fear  it,  and  he 
felt  more  uneasy  than  the  boy  about  the  result  of  the 
inquiry. 

They  rode  along  side  by  side,  both  tormented  by  a 
dread  of  the  investigation,  but  each  reluctant  to  share 
his  doubts  with  the  other.  At  last,  towards  evening, 
the  whole  troop  encamped  within  sight  of  the  Chateau 
de  Varennes,  and  Ambleville,  one  of  the  heralds  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  came  to  fetch  Remy  and 
his  friend. 

They  found  Jeanne  in  the  great  hall,  surrounded  by 
several  bishops  and  lords  who  composed  the  king’s 
council.  The  Sieur  de  Flavi  stood  by  the  door,  looking 
harsher  than  ever. 

As  the  monk  and  Remy  entered,  the  Maid  advanced 
to  meet  them. 

“In  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,”  said  she, 
“  draw  near  and  explain  your  story  to  these  lords 
without  apprehension.  If  you  have  spoken  the  truth, 
'  as  I  believe  you  have,  they  will  do  you  justice.” 

Cyril  bowed  respectfully  to  the  members  of  the 
council. 

“  God  will  do  them  justice  in  turn.”  said  he,  with  a 
dignity  which  the  garb  of  religion  could  alone  confer  in 
those  days  ;  “  for  it  is  written  in  the  Gospel,  ‘  As  man 
iudges  so  shall  he  be  judged.’  ” 

Regnault  de  Chartres,  Archbishop  of  Rheims  and 
Chancellor  of  France,  then  made  a  sign  to  the  other 
members  of  the  council,  who  seated  themselves,  and 
then  the  interrogatory  of  Remy  and  Cyril  commenced. 
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The  latter  related  all  the  reader  knows  already — the 
young  goatherd’s  arrival  at  the  convent,  their  meeting 
with  the  archer,  their  departure,  and  the  several  inci¬ 
dents  of  their  journey  ;  then  he  produced,  in  support  of 
his  story,  the  will,  in  form  of  a  letter,  dictated  by  Jerome 
Pastouret  before  his  death. 

But  the  Sieur  de  Flavi,  who  had  listened  to  his  tale 
with  a  smile  of  incredulity,  shrugged  his  shoulders  when 
he  had  concluded. 

“  The  story  has  been  tolerably  well  concocted,”  said 
he  in  a  tone  of  contempt ;  “  but,  before  replying  to  the 
reverend  father  I  entreat  the  council  to  hear  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  archer,  through  whom  they  first  heard  of 
the  inquiries  made  by  the  Lady  of  Varennes.” 

The  chancellor  ordered  him  to  be  introduced,  and 
Exaudi  Nos  stepped  forward. 

He  put  on  an  air  of  respectful  timidity  which  dis¬ 
posed  the  council  in  his  favour.  After  having  re¬ 
assured  him,  the  chancellor  desired  him  to  relate  all 
he  knew  ;  and  Rich.ard  told  them  how,  when  they  had 
learned  from  him  that  the  Lady  of  Varennes  was  still 
in  search  of  her  son,  that  Father  Cyril  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  putting  Remy  in  the  place  of  the  child 
which  had  disappeared,  and  proposed  to  him  to  assist 
him  in  the  plot.  This  declaration  was  made  so  solemnly 
and  so  clearly  that  the  council  was  evidently  influenced 
by  it ;  but  Jeanne,  who  had  retired  for  a  moment  to 
pray,  as  was  her  custom,  at  that  moment  approached, 
and  when  she  heard  the  last  words  of  Exaudi  Nos,  she 
exclaimed — 

“  By  the  true  cross  !  I  know  that  witness.  It  is  he 
who  treacherously  plotted  my  death  as  I  was  on  my 
way  to  meet  the  king.” 

At  this  unexpected  declaration  there  was  a  general 
movement  of  astonishment ;  the  judges  looked  at  one 
another  with  surprise.  Exaudi  Nos  turned  pale,  and 
Father  Cyril  drew  nearer  to  Jeanne. 

“  Yes,  it  is  the  same,”  said  she,  never  taking  her  eyes 
off  Exaudi  Nos.  “  With  the  messenger’s  assistance  he 
was  to  have  drowned  me  as  I  crossed  the  bridge.” 

“  And  if  you  escaped,”  added  the  monk,  “  it  was 
owing  to  that  child  after  God  ;  for  the  voice  which  you 
heard  in  the  church  at  La  Roche  was  his.” 

“  Ah,  by  my  soul !  if  it  be  so  I  will  repay  him  for  it,” 
cried  Jeanne,  “  with  our  gentle  king's  help,  as  is  but 
just.” 

This  incident  produced  as  sudden  as  unexpected  a 
reaction  in  Remy’s  favour.  The  accusation  brought  by 
Jeanne  against  the  archer  had  the  effect  of  completely 
destroying  the  value  of  his  testimony,  and  the  service 
rendered  by  Remy  to  the  heroine  had  evidently  centred 
all  the  interest  of  the  council  in  him.  The  Sieur  de 
Flavi  saw  this,  and  rudely  interrupting  the  Maid  in  her 
expressions  of  gratitude — 

“  We  have  too  long  discussed  this  miserable  affair,” 
said  he.  “  I  demand  it  to  be  judged  by  God,  and  I 
throw  down  my  glove  to  any  champion  willing  to  defend 
the  falsehood  of  this  monk.” 

With  these  words  he  drew  one  of  his  gauntlets  off, 
and  threw  it  on  the  floor  a  few  steps  from  Remy. 

The  boy  made  an  attempt  to  pick  it  up  ;  Father 
Cyril  held  him  back. 


“  God  will  only  judge  when  man’s  wisdom  fails,” 
said  he ;  “  for  the  moment  the  council  will  decide.” 

“  By  my  salvation  !  if  I  dared  to  speak  before  this 
wise  assembly,”  said  Jeanne,  “  I  should  ask  why  is  not 
the  Lady  of  Varennes  called  ?  Every  woman  would 
recognise  her  own  flesh  and  blood.” 

The  members  of  the  council  made  a  sign  of  assent. 
They  consulted  together  for  a  moment,  and  after  making 
the  monk  and  Remy  retire  behind  the  tapestry,  they 
sent  for  the  lady  of  the  chateau. 

She  came  accompanied  by  her  chaplain  ;  she  was  a 
woman  about  forty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  worn  by  grief  and  the  austerity  of  her  mode 
of  life.  She  wore  a  long  widow’s  robe  and  a  veil. 
Having  been  told  that  the  affair  related  to  her  lost  son, 
she  quickly  appeared,  and  her  first  question  was — 

“  Where  is  he  ?” 

The  chancellor  endeavoured  to  calm  her. 

“  He  who  claims  to  be  your  son  has  not  yet  proved 
his  right  to  be  considered  so,”  said  he. 

“  Ah,  let  him  come,”  said  the  Lady  of  Varennes  ;  “  I 
shall  be  sure  to  know  him  again.” 

“  How  ?”  asked  the  archbishop. 

“  By  asking  him  about  his  childhood’s  days,”  replied 
the  mother  ;  “by  showing  him  the  castle  in  which  he 
was  brought  up,  or  rather — but  stay,  I  have  other 
means,  my  lords — infallible  means — it  is  Clotilde’s 
prayer.” 

“  A  prayer  ?” 

“  Handed  down  from  mother  to  mother  in  our  family, 
and  which  is  a  sort  of  privilege  of  a  first-born  sen.  My 
son  was  three  years  old  when  I  taught  it  to  him.  If  he 
has  not  forgotten  it,  if  he  can  only  repeat  a  few  words 
from  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  for  he  and  I  are 
alone  acquainted  with  it.” 

Then  looking  round  her  to  see  if  any  of  those  present 
could  be  her  son,  the  widow  began  with  a  trembling 
voice — 

“  O  holy  Clotilde  !  thou  who  hast  no  child  in  Para¬ 
dise,  take  mine  under  thy  protection  ;  be  near  him  when 
I  am  not,  here,  elsewhere,  and  everywhere.” 

She  stopped,  her  heart  fluttered  as  if  she  expected  an 
answer  to  this  sort  of  invocation.  Suddenly  a  young 
voice  was  heard  to  continue  the  prayer. 

“  O  holy  Clotilde !  I  give  thee  my  son,  now  little, 
that  thou  mayest  make  him  a  man,  and  weak,  that  thou 
mayest  restore  him  to  me  strong  !  Cut  off  three  of  my 
days  to  add  ten  to  his,  and  take  all  my  joys  to  restore 
them  a  hundredfold  to  him.” 

The  Lady  of  Varennes  uttered  a  cry,  held  out  her 
hands  to  heaven,  and  fell  on  her  knees. 

“  He  knows  the  prayer  !  It  is  he — it  is  my  son  !” 

“  Mother  !”  replied  the  voice. 

The  curtain  was  drawn  back  and  discovered  Remy, 
who  rushed  into  his  mother’s  arms. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  this  scene.  Tb.e  members  of 
the  council  were  affected,  Jeanne  prayed  and  wept,  and 
Father  Cyril,  crazy  with  joy,  ran  up  and  down  the  hall, 
exclaiming — 

“  I  was  sure  of  it — his  horoscope  told  me  so — perse¬ 
cuted  by  Taurus — protected  by  Virgo  and  Mars  ;  the 
Virgin  and  Mars,  that  means  Jeanne,  pure  and  warlike 
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Jeanne,  *  sicut  erat  Pallas.’  Now  may  God  save 
I'lance!  I  have  done  my  duty  in  saving  my  little 
goatherd.” 

When  he  took  the  name  and  the  rank  his  birth  en¬ 
titled  him  to,  Remy  did  not  forget  the  past.  Father 
Cyril  always  remained,  in  his  eyes,  his  benefactor  and 
liis  spiritual  father.  The  Lady  of  \’arennes  and  he  kept 
him  always  at  the  chateau,  and  they  gave  up  one  of  the 
towers  to  him  for  his  laboratory.  As  to  Jeanne,  she 
followed  up  her  mission  of  libera.ing  France,  and  after 
leading  King  Charles  into  Rheims,  she  continued  driving 
the  Lnglish  from  provinces  and  to.vus.  At  last,  hear¬ 
ing  that  Compiegne  was  besieged,  she  threw  herself 
into  the  place. 

liut  the  Sicur  de  Flavi,  who  was  Governor  of  Com¬ 


piegne,  had  never  forgotten  that  it  was  principally 
through  Jeanne  he  had  lost  the  fortune  of  the  Lady 
of  Varennes.  In  a  sortie  in  which  she  had  repulsed 
the  enemy  with  her  usual  bravery,  she  remained  in  the 
rear  of  the  party  as  they  re-entered  the  town,  and  found 
the  gates  closed  !  Taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  she 
was  tried  and  condemned  as  a  witch,  and  burnt  alive  at 
Rouen.  When  Remy  heard  of  her  fate  he  lamented  at 
the  same  time  his  benefactress  and  the  liberator  of 
France.  As  for  Father  Cyril,  he  sighed,  but  did  not 
seem  surprised. 

“  Well,  indeed,”  said  he,  “  the  horoscope  must  be 
fulfilled.  There,  again,  Taurus  in  opposition  !  Alas ! 
no  one  can  escape  either  the  judgment  of  God  or  the 
evil  influence  of  the  stars.” 


THE  PANTOMIMES  OF  1873-.^. 


IF  we  w'ere  inclined  to  be  classical  we  might  com¬ 
mence  this  article  with  a.i  elaborate  account  of 
tiic  derivation  of  pantomime  from  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  in  whose  comedies  the  term  “  mime,”  or 
mimus,  w'as  applied  to  the  buffoons  or  mimics  who 
iuterpreted  their  characters  by  gestures  only — “  actors, 
as  an  old  w'riter  says,  “  whose  eloquent  hands  had  a 
tongue,  as  it  were,  on  the  top  of  each  finger — who 
spoke  while  they  were  silent,  and  knew  how  to  make 
an  en  ire  recital  without  ever  opening  their  mouths — 
m.n,  in  short,  formed  as  if  to  show  there  was  no 
necessity  for  articulating  in  order  to  convey  our 
tUoughts,”  and  proceed  to  narrate  how  Harlequin,  the 
agile  motley  hero,  derived  both  his  name  and  profession 
from  the  Italian and  how  pantomime, originally 
borrowed  from  Italy,  made  the  first  decided  advance 
towards  its  present  state  under  the  enterprising  manager, 
r.lr.  Rich,  whose  name  is  closely  associated  with  the 
poet  Gay  and  his  famous  Bi-^^ars  Opera,  which,  as  the 
then  punster  of  the  day  said,  “  made  Gay  Rich  and  Rich 
Gay.”  Rich  was  the  first  patentee  of  Covent  Garden 
Tlieatre  in  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  spared  no  pains  in  the  production  of  this  entertain¬ 
ment,  Ills  enterprise  being  well  lewarded  by  pantomime 
becoming  quite  the  rage  of  the  town.  This  success 
was  grtatly  contributed  to  by  the  manager’s  own  per¬ 
formance  of  Harlequin,  he  having  been  the  first  to 
render  this  eccentric  character  attractive,  or  even  in¬ 
telligible. 

For  the  present,  how'ever,  contenting  ourselves  with 
tnis  curaory  glance  at  the  past,  we  whl  take  a  survey 
of  pantomime  as  it  is  now  appearing  in  all  its  splendour 
at  the  four  great  theatres  of  the  metropolis,  where  it  still 
maintains,  at  this  season,  its  time-honoured  ascendency, 
cud  begin,  as  in  justice  bound,  at  the  elegant  theatre 
which,  though  not  the  same  building,  stands  on  the 
same  ground  as  the  above-named  Covent  Garden. 
Here  we  have  the  two  pastoral  stories  of  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,  and  of  Little  Bo-Peep  ivh  Lost  her  Sheep, 


united  in  one.  The  incidents  of  the  two  familiar  nursery 
tales  are  lightly  and  naturally  interwoven  with  each 
other,  the  charming  little  heroine  being  further  united 
by  a  bond  of  sisterhood. 

The  opening  scene  is  the  interior  of  the  dw'elling  of 
the  grim  Wolf  and  his  equally  dreaded  spouse,  Lupina, 
both  capitally  acted  by  Messrs.  Elmore  and  Paulo.  As 
the  family  of  little  wolves  have  been  packed  off  to  bed 
by  their  mamma,  the  usually  wily  Fox  incautiously  enters 
w'hile  the  paternal  Wolf  is  expressing  his  longing  for  a 
choice  morsel  for  supper,  which  the  intruder  narrowly 
escapes  supplying  in  propria  persona,  and  that  only  by 
pledging  himself  to  supply  a  choice  substitute,  of  which 
he  shows  a  tempting  vision  in  the  form  of  Poor  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,  just  in  the  same  way  as  Mephistopheles 
showed  Marguerite  to  Faust.  The  greedy  Wolf  con¬ 
sents  to  the  bargain,  and  when  we  find  the  pretty  little 
maiden  on  her  way  to  the  Lily  Dell  in  the  Glowworms’ 
Glen  we  tremble  with  anxiety  for  her  fate,  and  are 
scarcely  consoled  even  by  the  exquisite  scenery,  with  its 
tall  trees  round  which  the  wild  luxuriant  foliage  literally 
seems  to  grow  as  it  creeps  in  tangled  masses,  and  the 
cascades  of  real  water  trickling  over  rocky  precipices, 
and  refulgent  in  the  silver  rays  of  the  moon.  Dame 
L^urden’s  school  is  in  Lilac  Valley,  where  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  her  sister  Bo-Peep,  the  latter  attended  by  a 
flock  of  real  live  sheep,  appear  as  scholars,  and  with 
their  little  schoolfellows  undergo,  by  order  of  the 
village  School  Board,  an  examination,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  very  amusing.  .  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
in  detail  all  the  hairbreadth  escapes  of  the  pair,  who 
are  perpetually  followed  by  the  Fox,  and  only  escape, 
by  what  seems  like  a  series  of  miracles,  both  from  his 
snares  and  the  jaws  of  a  dreadful  fire-breathing  dragon — 
how  at  one  time  Marmion,  a  gallant  knight  in  shining 
armour,  interposes  in  their  behalf,  and  saves  their  lives 
at  the  expense  of  his  own,  while  another  time  Red 
Riding  Hood  is  smothered  in  flames  by  the  protecting 
fairies  just  as  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  were  covered 
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with  leaves  by  the  robins ;  and  though,  for  the  sake  ot 
accuracy  we  suppose,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  comes 
to  the  tragic  end  so  well  known  in  nursery  lore  of 
being  gobbled  up  by  the  horrid  Wolf  in  the  form  of  a 
dessert  after  he  has  feasted  more  substantially  on  her 
old  grandmother,  poetical  justice  receives  compensation 
in  beholding  him  and  his  guilty  accomplice  the  Fox  led 
forth  to  execution,  while  the  eye  is  also  enchanted  by 
a  vision  of  the  abode  of  bliss,  to  which  Red  Riding 
Hood,  and  presumably  her  sister  Bo-Peep,  hare  been 
translated.  If  the  opening  of  the  pantomime  is  exdting, 
the  comic  porttcm  is  by  no  means  behindhand  in  attrac¬ 
tion.  and  the  adjuncts,  both  musical  and  terpnchorean, 
are,  as  is  always  the  case  at  this  house,  of  first-rate 
quality  and  elegance. 

And  now  over  the  way  to  see  what  has  been  done  at 
Drury  Lane  with  Jack  in  the  Box;  or^  Harlequin  Little 
Tom  Tucker  and  the  Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,  the 
twenty-fourth  of  the  long  line  written  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Blanchard.  The  story,  or  rather  jumble  of  stories,  is 
of  too  complicated  a  nature  for  det^.  Of  course  there 
is  a  lover,  a  charming  young  prince,  smartly  represented 
by  Miss  Harriet  Oweney,  who,  under  the  cognomen 
and  disguise  of  Little  Tom  Tucker,  assists  the  three  re¬ 
nowned  wise  men  to  take  their  famous  journey  to  sea 
in  a  bowl,  makes  love  to  Princess  Poppett,  daughter  of 
King  Cockalorum,  and  works  wonders  of  gallantry 
under  the  protection  of  Ellina,  the  beautiful  Q^een  of 
the  Fairies.  If  the  story  is  somewhat  perplexing,  the 
situations  for  which  it  serves  as  the  foundation  ate 
brilliant  and  exciting,  and  the  scenery  and  effects 
dazzling.  To  particularise  is  a  difficult  task,  but  among 
the  scenes  remarkable  for  beauty  and  originality  are  the 
Fairies’  Fancy  Fair,  with  its  gilded  stalls  and  kaleido¬ 
scopic  colours  of  dazzling  brightness,  and  the  charming 

Nursery  Island,”  the  effect  of  which  is  increased,  and 
the  pleasure  heightened,  by  the  natural  acting  and 
singing  of  the  two  clever  juvenile  actresses,  Amalia  and 
Violet  Cameron  ;  the  whole  culminating  in  the  transfor¬ 
mation  scene,  appropriately  described  as  the  Golden 
Land  of  Plenty  and  Harvest  Home  of  the  Fairies.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  performers  in  the  harlequinade,  of 
which  there  is  a  double  set,  many  of  the  marvels  of  the 
acrobatic  and  gymnastic  profession  are  pressed  into  the 
service. 

The  Princess’s  gives  us  Puss  in  Boots,  and  shows  how 
the  cats,  disgusted  at  their  treatment  by  mankind,  called 
a  cats’  parliament  to  discuss  their  wrongs,  and  were 
advised  by  the  good  fairy  queen  of  Catland,  Minette, 
to  select  one  of  their  number  for  the  performance  ot 
some  such  striking  service  to  humanity  as  should  enlist 
admiration.  Jocoso,  the  poor  miller's  son,  is  made  to 
inherit  fame,  rank,  and  fortune  through  the  agency  of 


poor  Puss,  accoutred  as  a  dapper  tiger,  by  whose  aid, 
and  that  of  an  army  of  cats,  his  well-drilled  auxiliaries, 
he  storms  the  castle  of  an  ogre — a  brilliantly-effective 
scene,  by  the  way — and  in  the  attire  and  under  the  title 
of  the  Marquis  of  Carabas,  makes  love  to,  and  finally 
marries,  the  king’s  daughter  Opaline.  The  transfor¬ 
mation  scene,  depicting,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Realms 
of  Night  and  Morning,”  the  different  changes  which 
scenes  of  nature  present  under  matinal  and  nocturnal 
aspects,  is  as  novel  as  it  is  beautiful ;  and  the  harle¬ 
quinade  never  flags  in  mirth  and  jollity,  one  of  its  great 
elements  of  success  being  to  be  found  in  its  brevity,  for 
when  h  comes  to  an  end  the  spectators  are  inclined  to 
wish,  if  not,  like  Oliver,  to  ask,  for  more. 

The  same  subject  has  been  chosen  for  the  Crystal 
Palace  pamomime,  Mr.  Blanchard  doing  duty  as  author 
here  as  wdl  as  at  Drury  I^ane,  and  making  the  story  of 
Puss  in  Boots  the  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of  several 
other  cherished  legends  of  the  nursery — Dame  Trot  and 
Her  Comical  Cat,  Mother  Hubbard  and  Her  Wonderful  Dog, 
Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee,  and  the  Great  Ogre  Fee-FoM'um — 
all  mingling  together  in  merry,  if  not  altogether  har¬ 
monious,  union.  Dame  Trot’s  Comical  Cat,  now  a  fine 
full-grown  specimen  of  the  feline  tribe,  and  one  of  eight 
whom  we  see  in  corresponding  cradles  in  the  old  dame’s 
kitchen,  was,  when  a  kitten,  saved  from  death  by 
Josselin,  the  miller’s  son  (acted  by  Miss  Caroline  Parkes), 
and  being  miraculously  endowed  with  speech,  and 
endued  with  a  pair  of  famous  boots,  and  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  fairy  Love,  accompanies  his 
master  in  quest  of  adventures,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  dark  machinations  of  a  terrible  ogre 
named  Fee-fo-fum,  and  a  malevolent  witch  Vixena. 
The  ogre  is  impersonated  by  Mr.  George  Conquest. 
The  different  scenic  and  mechanical  effects  are  excellent 
both  in  conception  and  execution,  the  chf-Joeuvre  being, 
of  course,  the  transformation  scene.  Its  title  is  “A 
Child’s  Vision  of  Fairyland,”  and  to  a  sleeping  child, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  soft  strains  of  music,  and  in 
a  flood  of  silver  light,  the  bright  glittering  forms  of 
fairyland  are  revealed  in  dazzling  succession.  No  more 
charming  introduction  to  the  amusing  comic  business 
could  have  been  invented. 

One  of  the  prettiest  pantomimes  is  to  be  seen  at 
Hengler’s  Circus,  where  the  ever-popular  tale  of 
Cinderella  is  the  attraction,  and  which,  being  performed 
almost  entirely  by  little  children,  is  specially  calculated 
to  delight  children.  The  interesting  story  is  reproduced 
in  all  its  details  by  these  tiny  actors,  and  the  scene  at 
the  ball,  where  the  guests  are  attired  in  picturesque 
costumes  h  la  Watteau,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  stage 
pictures  imaginable,  and  enacted  in  a  style  which,  the  age 
of  the  performers  considered,  is  astonishing. 


78. — Ball  Costume. 

{Paper  Patterns  oj  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


The  New  Year  has  but  lately  begun,  fair  readers, 
as  I  sit  down  to  indite  descriptions  of  the  latest 


fashions  I  have  taken  note  of  for  you.  It  is  rather  late 
for  offering  good  wishes,  but  I  can  only  hope  the  New 
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Year  has  begun  prosperously  for  each  and  all  of  you.  cannot  help  thinking  the  Jour  de  PAn  a  very  nice  inven- 
As  for  me,  as  I  breathe  the  perfume  of  a  lovely  bouquet  tion.  It  brings  one  souvenirs  of  all  one  loves.  Children 


79. — New  Combs  and  Coiffure. 

(^Designed  by  Mr.  J.  Hassall,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.) 

of  white  lilacs,  suggestive  rather  of  fair  spring  days  than  have  tried  their  hand  at  writing  a  compliment  de  bonne 
of  dull,  dark  winter,  standing  upon  my  bureau,  among  annee,  or  embroidering  some  small  trifle  for  mamma’s 
a  number  of  bonbonni'eres  and  charming  bagatelles,  I  room ;  the  dear  home  friends  have  guessed  just  the 
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thing  you  wanted  most,  and  brought  it  as  an  Hrenne, 
while  society  friends  have  called  with  their  hands  full 
of  sweetmeats  and  pretty  knickknacks.  For  the  last  fort¬ 
night  the  house  has  been  full  of  new  toys  and  mirth 
and  laughter.  First  of  all  it  was  turned  upside  down 
for  the  New  Year’s  Eve  party,  where  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions  meet,  for  the  stroke  of  midnight  at  that  particular 
date  must  find  you  as  gay  and  as  happy  as  possible ;  at 
least,  we  in  France  hold  a  superstition  that  the  year 
should  be  begun  merrily,  so  as  to  drive  cares  and 
sorrows  as  far  as  possible  away  from  it.  So  midnight 


you  of  the  delightful  etrenne  I  received  this  year — a 
charming  visite  of  black  grosgrains,  lined  throughout 
with  petit  gris  fur,  the  edge  of  which  shows  about 
two  inches  beyond  the  outline  of  this  elegant  jacket. 
Cloth,  lined  with  fur,  is  too  heavy  ;  but  silk,  thus  lined, 
is  delightful,  forming  a  garment  at  once  light  and  warm. 
This  model  is  tight-fitting  at  the  back,  with  plain  slashed 
basques  ;  it  is  demi-flottante  in  front,  with  brandebourgs 
of  sUk  passementerie  forming  its  only  trimming.  The 
sleeves  are  demi-wide  —  a  most  dainty,  ladylike  little 
vhemevt,  suitable  to  wear  over  visiting  and  promenade 


8o. — VtLVET  Polonaise-Jacket  (Back), 


costumes,  and  so  comfortable  that  the  bitterest  cold 
becomes  to  the  wearer  a  matter  of  complete  indifference. 

To  possess  the  appropriate  thing  is  a  great  boon,  to 
my  mind.  Thus,  if  I  dote  upon  the  fur  cloak  for 
frosty  weather,  I  am  just  as  fond  of  a  nice  waterproof 
for  rainy  days.  We  have  borrowed  the  waterproof 
from  England,  but  it  must  be  confessed  we  have  very 
much  improved  it.  It  is  no  longer  the  long  ungainly 
paletot  falling  straight  down  to  the  heels,  and  invariably 
composed  of  the  same  dull  grey  material.  It  has  now 
become  an  ample  garment,  elegantly  draped  at  the  back, 
with  wide  sleeves,  and  a  gracefully-shaped  hood.  The 
material  is  either  deep  marine  blue  cloth  or  a  dark 


found  us  dancing  new  figures  of  the  cotillion,  and  was 
the  signal  for  a  great  deal  of  embracing  and  wishing  la 
bonne  annee.  while  gentlemen  offered  the  new  and  ex¬ 
quisite  Merueilleuses  bonbons  and  the  ever-welcome 
marrons  glaces.  As  for  me,  I  would  give  all  the 
bonbons  in  the  world  for  the  marron  glace ;  and,  in  fact, 
am  so  fond  of  them  that  I  have  tried  my  hand  at  pre¬ 
paring  them  myself,  and  have  succeeded  so  well  that  I 
mean  to  publish  my  receipt  for  the  benefit  of  my  fair 
readers.  Not  just  now,  however,  for  I  am  afraid  I 
have  already  wandered  too  long  from  my  rightful  sub¬ 
ject,  and  must  make  amends  to  Madame  la  Mode. 

To  begin  the  chapter  of  fashions,  let  me  first  tell 
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Russian  grey,  and  it  is  trimmed  with  wide  Hercule 
braid  of  fine  black  llama  wool.  The  hood  is  lined  with 
silk,  and  finished  with  tassels. 

Such  is  the  charm  of  the  appropriateness  of  things, 
that  a  lady,  if  she  ventures  out  upon  a  damp  rainy  day, 
will  look  ever  so  much  better  in  her  cloth  waterproof 
than  in  the  costliest  silk  or  velvet  garment  she  could 
wear. 

But  to  return  to  furs.  A  most  splendid  show  of 
them  has  been  exhibited  during  the  last  frosty  days  at 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It  is  the  first  winter  I  have  seen 


the  jupon  and  boots  are  also  edged  with  the  same  fur. 
The  vetement  is  either  loose-fitting  or  half-fitting,  the 
latter  generally  preferred.  The  muff  is  round,  of 
medium  size,  lined  with  brown  satin,  and  trimmed  at 
the  ends  with  bows  of  embroidered  brown  grosgrains 
ribbon  fringed.  The  boa  is  of  a  flat  shape,  finished 
with  a  sable  or  weasel,  or  even  fox’s  head,  mounted 
ail  Maturely  and  tail  on  the  opposite  side.  The  newest 
model  for  a  fur  cap  has  a  semi-conical  crown  of  mode¬ 
rate  height,  and  rolled-up  brim,  a  head  similar  to  that 
of  the  boa;  a  bird’s  wing  or  Russian  aigrette  forms  the 


sealskin  at  all  generally  adopted  in  Paris.  The  sealskin 
sacque  or  jacket  is  in  better  taste  untrimmed,  though 
some  very  costly  models  have  a  border  of  plucked  or 
unplucked  otter.  Russian  and  American  sable,  black 
or  silver  fur,  are  among  the  most  fashionable  this  year. 
The  latter,  however,  can  only  be  ranked  as  a  fiincy  fur 
with  grebe,  lynx,  skunk,  black  marten,  and  dormouse. 

With  skating  costumes,  which  have  been  a  good  deal 
thought  of  lately,  in  spite  of  the  changeable  weather,  a 
considerable  amount  of  fourrure  is  required  to  make 
them  look  at  all  comfortable.  The  complete  set  in 
sealskin,  Russian,  or  other  fur,  comprising  sacque  or 
veston,  muff,  boa,  and  cap,  is  made  to  match,  while  even 


trimming.  The  skirt  edged  with  fur  should  not  be 
very  long,  and  show  dainty  Hungarian  boots  of  calf  or 
morocco,  lined  and  edged  with  fur.  This  is  cert.ainly 
the  most  appropriate  style  of  costume  for  skating, 
although  others  are  also  made  of  cloth  or  velvet  merely 
trimmed  with  fur.  While  the  very  cold  winter  lasts  the 
set  of  fur  may  of  course  be  worn  with  any  walking  dress. 

I  have  noticed  a  new  style  of  jacket  for  a  riding  habit 
which  is  extremely  elegant.  It  is  buttoned  like  a  gilet 
in  front,  and  has  an  Incroyable  collar  and  revers  at  the 
top,  and  habit  flaps  behind,  well  curved  in  at  the  sides, 
setting  off  a  good  figure  to  great  advantage.  Ladies 
who  find  cloth  too  heavy  have  the  habit  made  of  dark 
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marine  blue  serge,  the  collar,  revers,  and  basques  lined 
with  black  silk.  The  plumed  Fran9ois  Premier  hat 
is  far  more  becoming  to  an  Amazone  than  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  hat,  however  modified. 

The  great  difficulty  just  nowin  selecting  new  and 
tasteful  dresses  is  to  steer  clear  of  the  very  elaborate 
and  not  pretty  trimmings  modern  couturieres  are  ever 
ready  to  inflict  upon  us.  What  can  be  stiffer  and  less 
graceful  than  the  deep  gauffered  plisses  which  form  the 


from  the  back  by  a  bias  of  blue  silk,  and  by  a  series  of 
black  lace  bows  of  graduated  size,  forming  a  sort  of 
quille  on  either  side.  The  back  part  is  trimmed  with  a 
deep  flounce,  headed  by  a  double  bias  of  black  silk, 
brocaded  with  a  wreath  of  garden  flowers.  A  wide 
black  silk  scarf,  brocaded  in  the  same  fashion,  loops  up 
the  upper  part  into  a  drooping  puff.  This  scarf  is  fas¬ 
tened  at  the  sides  with  oval  buckles  of  oxidised  silver, 
and  falls  in  the  centre  into  two  long  fringed  lappets. 


LVi* 
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82. — Ball  Toilette. 

(/Vz/tr  ratUrns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  Henrietta-slreet,  Covent  Gardei.) 


tablier  of  so  many  of  the  new  dresses  we  see,  or  uglier 
than  the  parti-coloured  dress  which  seems  to  have  been 
made  up  out  of  odds  and  ends,  and  has  nothing  of  that 
elegant  flow  and  ample  sweep  which  give  both  grace  and 
dignity  to  the  toilet  ?  It  certainly  seems  a  pity  to  choose 
such  fashions  when  there  aie  so  many  more  tasteful 
and  becoming  to  adopt. 

One  of  the  prettiest  dinner  dresses  1  have  seen  is,  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  the  simplest.  It  is  of  bluish-grey 
crhtn;  the  front  part  being  perfectly  plain,  is  divided 


The  bodice  is  demi-high  behind,  and  finished  at  the 
waist  with  a  large  rosette.  In  front  it  is  rounded  off, 
and  remains  open  like  a  Spanish  jacket,  and  is  outlined 
with  a  tulle  bouillonne  and  blonde  edging.  The  sleeve 
forms  a  deep  puffing,  gathered  on  to  a  bias  of  brocaded 
black  silk,  and  is  finished  off  with  a  frill,  and  with  tulle 
and  blonde  like  the  bodice.  The  opening  of  the  bodice 
shows  a  white  silk  plastron,  trimmed  with  blonde. 
This,  however,  may  be  exchanged  for  a  lace  chemisette. 
The  hair  is  tied  with  brocaded  black  ribbon,  and  one 
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white  rose  is  placed  at  the  side.  The  beauty  of  this 
toilet  lies  in  the  very  elegant  arrangement  of  its  draperies, 
and  also  in  the  handsome  quality  of  the  brocaded  black 
silk,  which  imitates  in  perfection  raised  work  em¬ 
broidered  by  hand. 

Another  dinner  dress  is  of  pearl  grey  silk,  plain 
semi  trained  skirt.  Tunic  cut  Princess  fashion,  but 
open  in  front,  and  turned  back  on  each  side  with  long 
pointed  revers  of  bright  rose-coloured  silk,  the  points 
of  which  meet  behind  under  a  large  bow  an  1  lapels  of 


most  is  the  mode  of  wearing  sleeves — not  shoulder-straps 
only — with  ball  dresses.  The  sleeve  is  short,  but  at 
least  is  visible,  and  generally  composed  of  a  tulle  biuH- 
hnne  and  lace  trimming. 

Tlie  splendid  balls  given  at  the  Elysee  by  Marshal 
MacMahon  have  been  the  occasion  of  very  beauriful 
toilets. 

A  young  bride.  Princess  G - ,  wore  at  the  first  of 

these  grand  receptions  a  white  satin  dress — the  skirt 
cjvcred  with  wide  tulle  huillinnh — over  this  a  white 


83. — Ska  rise  Costumes. 

{Pap  er  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 


black  lace.  Low  square  bodice,  with  fall  of  black  lace, 
narrow  bias  of  rose-coloured  silk,  and  fluting  of  white 
blonde  round  the  top.  Sleeves  demi-long,  finished  at 
the  elbow  with  a  ruching  of  rose-coloured  silk  and 
double  fall  of  black  and  white  lace.  Strings  of  pink 
coral  in  the  hair,  and  necklace  and  bracelets  of  the 
same. 

An  old  fashion — amongst  others — is  come  back  into 
favour  again,  that  of  wearing  bracelets  in  pairs  ;  long 
gloves  also  are  once  more  worn,  but  what  I  approve  of 


tulle  tunic  edged  with  deep  white  lace  ;  this  tunic  was 
looped  up  in  most  graceful  fashion  with  sprays  of  apple 
blossom.  The  white  satin  bodice  was  draped  with  tulle 
and  lace,  the  lace  forming  a  bretelle  upon  the  left  side, 
fastened  down  behind  at  the  waist  with  a  lace  coquille 
and  spray  of  apple  blossoms,  beyond  which  it  was 
finished  into  two  unequal  lapels.  Puffed  tulle  sleeves, 
with  lace.  Cluster  of  apple  blossoms  in  the  hair. 

I  know  the  fair  English  readers  of  this  Magazine 
object  to  dresses  of  too  costly  and  elaborate  a  style. 
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quite  new — and  was  finally  transformed  into  a  black 
jupon  to  wear  under  black  lace  or  black  grenadine. 

The  white  net  dress  can  be  so  easily  changed  and 
transformed  by  altering  the  trimming,  flowers,  ribbons. 
See.,  that  it  never  dates,  as  we  say  here,  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  it  has  over  a  coloured  ball  dress,  which  can  only 
be  recommended  to  those  who  possess  a  well-stocked 
wardrobe.  But  this  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  the 
Parisienne  for  always  looking  well-dressed  at  com¬ 
paratively  small  cost — to  have  one  dress,  white,  black, 
or  neutral  tinted,  which  can  be  made  to  undergo  a 
number  of  changes  and  transformations,  so  always 
to  look  fresh  and  ci  la  mode.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  when 
one  cannot  afford  to  have  a  large  number  of  evening 


but  I  would  suggest  that  those  I  describe,  if  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  may  always  be  altered  and  modified  into 
greater  simplicity.  The  materials  of  which  a  dress  is 
composed  are  not  the  most  important  points — the  cost¬ 
liness  of  silks  and  lace  is  a  mere  matter  of  money  ;  that 
which  should  chiefly  be  considered  is  the  skill  and  taste 
displayed  in  the  making  up  and  arrangement  of  the  tout 
ememble  of  the  toilet. 

The  fac^on  is  so  much  in  a  ball  dress,  that  I  hardly 
think  it  a  piece  of  well-advised  economy  to  buy  such 
fragile,  flimsy  fabrics  as  gauze  and  tarletane  for  such 
toilets.  A  tarletane  dress  looks  well  enough  when 
fresh  and  new,  but  one  ball  is  all  it  can  manage,  and  it 
can  never  be  cleaned.  I  would  advise,  therefore,  for 


•Nuv  Chapeaux. 


reasons  as  much  of  prudence  as  good  taste,  to  choose 
a  ball  dress  of  good  fine  net — not  tulle.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  soft  and  light,  will  look  as  good  as  new  three  or 
four  times  over  if  nicely  ironed  out,  and  will  after¬ 
wards  wash  beautifully  a  number  of  times.  It  may  be 
considered  a  drawback  that  such  a  dress  absolutely 
requires  a  white  silk  slip  under  it  -,  but  then  scarcely 
any  ball  dress  looks  well  without  one,  and  it  will  be 
of  almost  endless  service  to  ladies  who  go  out  a  good 
deal  of  an  evening.  I  know  a  lady  whose  means  are 
limited,  and  yet  who  always  dresses  well.  She  con¬ 
fessed  to  me  her  dress  of  Brussels  net  had  been  of 
invaluable  use  to  her  ever  since  her  debut  as  a  bride. 
The  white  silk  slip  formed  part  of  her  wedding 
trousseau.  It  lasted  several  years  in  its  original  state, 
was  afterwards  dyed  rose-colour — looking  once  more 


toilets,  to  choose  a  dress  of  some  marked  colour,  such 
as  pink  or  maize,  blue  or  green. 

One  of  the  prettiest  trimmings  of  the  season,  for 
white  dresses,  is  the  wreath  of  flowers  embroidered  in 
natural  tints.  The  whole  garniture  can  be  bought 
ready  made,  and  will  look  equally  well  over  white  or 
black  silk  or  net — tulle  or  gauze.  I  also  noticed  for  a 
matronly  evening  dress  a  black  silk  grenadine  brocaded 
with  wheatears  and  cornflowers  which  was  very 
suitable  and  becoming. 

For  young  ladies  the  ball  dress  is  made  with  corsage, 
pleated  h  la  Grecque  in  front  and  laced  behind.  The 
points,  both  in  front  and  behind,  are  frequently  finished 
with  flots  of  ribbon  ;  one  flower  or  light  spray  is 
placed,  not  on  the  bosom  as  formerly,  but  either  on 
one  shoulder  or  on  the  left  side  of  the  bodice. 
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is  coquettishly  draped  at  the  back,  and  has  a  sash  with 
fringed  ends  and  steel  buckle,  the  fur  trimming  being 
of  otter,  seal,  silver,  fox,  or  skunk.  Bonnet  of 
Sicilienne  and  velvet,  brown  plumes,  torsade  and  neck¬ 
tie  of  green  faille.  Boots  matching  the  toilette. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

TRAVELLING  AND  VISITING  TOILETTES. 

1.  This  costume  is  especially  ladylike  and  useful  for 
the  short  railway  journeys  now  so  frequently  under¬ 
taken  by  ladies.  It  is  composed  of  slate-grey  cloth, 
but  looks  well  in  any  woollen  material.  Rasterre  skirt 
trimmed  at  the  edge  with  a  double  pleated  flounce, 
headed  by  a  torsade  crossed  here  and  there  by  a  velvet 
band,  and  a  second  flounce,  gathered,  bouillonned,  and 
headed.  Puffed  tunic ;  long  Louis  XV.  waistcoat, 
edged  with  velvet  and  with  velvet  buttons  ;  Henii  III, 
mantle,  with  high  collar  fastened  on  each  shoulder ; 
Gabrielle  collarette ;  Charles  IX.  hat  of  black  felt, 
trimmed  with  blue  velvet  and  with  a  grey  plume  on  one 
side.  Boots  to  match  the  costume. 

2.  Brown  Sicilienne  Dress  trimmed  with  fur. 
Skirt  with  deep  g.athered  flounces,  velvet  bias,  and  re¬ 
versed  fluting.  Polonaise  with  fur  revers  and  edging, 
and  deep  fur  ornaments  at  the  sleeves.  The  polonaise 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGN. 

THE  MEDICI  FENDER-STOOL  IN  BERLIN  WOOL. 

This  elegant  design  may  be  used  for  a  curtain  border, 
a  tablecloth  border,  as  a  stripe  between  velvet  bands 
for  a  chair,  and  for  various  purposes. 

It  is  worked  in  Berlin  wool,  without  any  silk. 
Madame  Goubaud  sends  full  materials  for  this  fender- 
stool.  Ladies  having  wide  or  narrow  fenders  can 
know  exactly  what  their  work  will  cost  by  r'easuring 
the  fender.  Fender-stools  are  usually  straight,  the 
curved  fender-stools  being  found  inconvenient. 

Madame  Goubaud  charges  Is.  extra  for  beginning 
the  work.  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


Fashiunable  Bonnets. 


“  Youth,  lUAjst  thou  over  at  tlie  oUastatt  altar 
Fix  tbv  cliuice  ou  her  thuu  deeiu’st  the  fturtst, 

Aud  luay  the  guddvaii  ever  keep  unbroken 
Vows  on  Uie  apple  ivad  by  virtpiis  there.” 

jLosI  TaU*  of  Miltln*. 

"I^ERHAPS  the  prettiest  valentine  ever  given  by  The  apple  is,  no  daughter  of  Eve  can  deny  it,  a  very 

anxious  lover  was  that  bestowed  by  Acontius,  of  dangerous  thing,  a  very  curious  and'  somewhat  mys- 

Ceos,  on  the  blooming  maid  of  Delos,  Cydippe,  the  only  terious  fruit ;  one  always  feels  a  little  naughty  p'easure, 

child  of  Megacles,  the  Archon.  'Yet  modern  maids  a  playful  spitefulness,  in  biting  into  the  fresh,  fair, 

would  likely'scorn  the  gentle  gift,  spoiled  as  they  are  by  tempting  fruit,  to  punish  it,  as  it  were,  for  the  many 

the  quantities  of  lovely  valentines  offered  at  their  shrines,  times  the  apple  has  tempted  our  sex  in  the  d.ays  of  old. 

for  this  valentine  was  only  an  apple  !  the  gift  Oriental  tales  and  legends  give  many  histories  of  the  part 

“  Which  the  Greek  gives  to  her  lie  deems  most  fair.”  played  in  woman’s  history  by  this  mischief-making  fruit. 
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Were  apples  used  as  modern  valentines,  M.  Rimmel 
would  doubtless  fill  them  with  fragrant  offerings,  or 


besides  that  recounted  by  Moses  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge. 


— Visiting  CosiUMt.'. 

{^Pjper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Ihnrutla-street,  C,v:nt  GaiiL/i.) 

Happily  the  valentine  of  the  Greek,  though  productive  with  a/rhs  from  Japan-,  or,  reversing  Nature’s  law, 
of  sorrow  for  a  season,  was  the  cause  of  blissful  nuptials  produce  from  the  ripe  and  perfectly  matured  fruit  a 
crowning  the  end  of  a  singular  and  pventful  wooing.  spray  of  apple  blossom  for  the  hair  of  ike  beloved  one  ; 
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or,  if  jewelled  gifts  alone  can  find  favour,  what  could 
be  more  appropriate  than  a  serpent  bracelet,  or  an  asp, 
with  jewelled  head,  lying  pen/u  in  the  apple  ? 

The  King  of  Valentines,  the  beneficent  one  to  whom 
we  owe  the  re-introduction  of  these  pretty  and  graceful 
valentines,  these  annuals  of  love  and  friendship,  will 
doubtless  produce  valentines  a  la  Grecque;  and  if 
M.  Rimmel  does  carryout  this  notion,  I  shall  regret  that 
I  am  not  of  that  age  when  chilly  February  mornings 
count  for  nothing  and  bare  rosy  feet  patter  to  the 
window  to  give  “  Good  morrow  to  you,  Valentine 
and — alas  !  that  I  should  be  obliged  truthfully  to  write 
it— usually  see  the  matutinal  purveyor  of  “Simpson,” 
the  rosy  butcher-boy,  or  the  over-worked  postman. 

Valentines  are  now,  thanks  to  M.  Rimmel,  as  useful 
as  they  are  beautiful ;  indeed,  the  Utile  Dulci  Valen¬ 
tines  are  most  acceptable  presents  to  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  M.  Rimmel  was  kind  enough  to  show  me 
some  lovely  novelties,  nearly  all  of  which  can  be  sent 
by  post  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  will 
describe  some  of  the  prettiest — La  Blason  du  Cceur, 
or  the  Heraldry  of  the  Heart  Valentines,  are 
allegorical  emblems  of  affection  drawn  in  escutcheons  on 
moire  antique.  These  are  beautifully  coloured,  and 
form  elegant  presents  for  gentlemen,  with  their  scented 
cushions,  which  will  call  to  remembrance  the  fair  giver 
by  perfuming  the  cambric  handkerchiefs  which  may 
accompany  this  graceful  gift. 

Specially  designed  for  ladies  are  the  beautiful  Brazilian 
feather  flowers,  which  form  the  central  ornament  of  the 
lovely  lace  and  satin  valentine  which  frames  it.  These 
sprays  are  as  rare  as  they  are  beautiful.  Feather  flowers 
can  be  had  of  most  of  the  large  artificial  florists  of  Paris 
and  of  our  own  city,  but  real  Brazilian  feather  flowers 
are  rare  ;  they  are  made  within  convent  walls  by  nuns 
whose  models  are  taken  from  the  flowers  grown  within 
the  convent  garden  or  brought  to  the  gates  by  those  who 
collect  the  brightly-coloured  plumage  for  this  industry 
of  the  nuns  ;  for  the  feathers  are  all  undyed — natural 
birds’  feathers.  Of  the  beauty  of  these  sprays  no  words 
can  give  an  idea ;  the  carnations  are  especially  lovely, 
and  form  charming  ornaments  for  the  hair. 

The  marine  flowers  from  Trebizonde  are  also  very 
pretty  ;  these  are  composed  of  pearly  scales  from  the 
interior  of  shells.  The  appearance  of  these  when  made 
up  into  various  ornaments  for  the  hair— as  flowers, 
butterflies,  and  other  designs — is  as  of  opal  velvet. 
These  Trebizonde  ornaments  are  mounted  as  pins,  and 
placed  on  coloured  satin  valentines  form  delicious 
offerings  to  lady  fair.  Aigrettes  of  choice  heron’s  plume 
and  tiny  humming-birds  make  most  acceptable  valentine 
cadeaux. 

Among  practical  valentines — i.e.,  valentines  containing 
an  offering  of  more  or  less  value  lying  perdu  amid 
exquisite  groups  of  painted  flowers — I  noticed  pretty 
garnet  crosses  and  rings,  plain  and  engraved  “  Mizpah” 
rings,  pins,  and  chatelaines;  these  of  various  kinds,  and 
chiefly  the  top  and  chains  for  ladies  to  hang  their  keys 
on,  as  good  chatelaines  and  notable  housewives  should  do. 

The  Japanese  valentines  are  very  curious ;  the  lace 
paper  is  decorated  with  Japanese  figures,  and  the  centre 
is  a  satin  sachet,  on  which  a  Japanese  pin  or  flower  for 


the  hair  or  bronze  brooch  is  placed.  For  gentlemen’s 
Japanese  valentines  we  have  inlaid  cigar-cases,  which 
make  very  handsome  gifts  for  smokers. 

Valentines  containing  perfume-bottles,  either  plain  or 
jewelled,  double  or  single ;  fans  of  all  descriptions, 
gloves,  mouchoirs,  sachets,  brooches,  are  among  the 
utile  duke  valentines,  as  are  also  the  Love-Ties  for  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  These  are,  strictly  speaking,  ties 
for  gentlemen  and  love-knots  for  ladies’  neck  or  hair. 
The  love-tie  valentines  make  pretty  gifts  from  a  mother 
to  her  boys,  who  have  usually  returned  to  school  before 
the  14th  of  February.  For  gentlemen  also  are  the 
Satiric  and  Darwinian  valentines,  while  for  ladies  the 
Honi  soit  qui  tnal  y  pense  valentine  offers  an  agreeable 
surprise. 

All  the  valentines  sent  out  by  Mons.  Rimmel  arc 
deliciously  perfumed,  and  contain  an  appropriate  senti¬ 
ment  selected  from  our  best  poets.  The  charm  of  the 
pretty  custom  of  sending  valentines  lies  in  the  ability  to 
please  or  amuse.  Artemis  herself  could  find  no  fault 
with  the  “  vows  on  the  apple”  which  are  now  offered 
to  the  merry  maids  of  England. 

It  really  seems  that  to  punish  me  for  my  late  crusade 
against  black  silks  (worn  for  ever,  kien  entendti)  I  am 
compelled  to  behold  the  most  lovely  specimens  of  faille 
that  it  was  ever  woman’s  lot  to  behold.  Innocently 
enough,  and  with  no  thought  upon  the  subject  of  silk 
in  particular,  but  with  a  general  notion  of  seeing 
“pretties,”  I  strolled  into  Mr.  Peter  Robinson’s  house 
in  Oxford-street,  which,  extensive  as  it  is,  is  still  ex¬ 
tending,  and  was  at  once  conducted,  for  my  sins,  to  the 
Silk  department,  where  I  was  shown  the  creme  de  h 
creme  of  the  stock  of  Exhibition  silks,  purchased  at 
Vienna  at  a  cost  of  nearly  forty  thousand  pounds.  It 
was  indeed  a  great  treat  to  see  and  a  privilege  to  touch 
these  superb  silks,  which  are  curious,  not  only  from 
their  richness  but  for  the  wonderful  perfection  to  which 
this  manufacture  has  been  brought.  Bonnet’s  silks  are 
well  known  everywhere  for  their  excellence,  and  the 
impetus  given  to  Bonnet’s  and  other  leaders  of  the  silk 
trade  by  the  Viennese  Exhibition  has  introduced  yet 
another  feature  in  Lyons  manufacture.  An  extra¬ 
ordinarily  wide  silk  has  been  made,  an  extra-sized  loom 
having  b^n  prepared  expressly  for  this  make  of  silk. 
The  warp  of  this  extraordinary  quality  of  silk  contains 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  silk  threads.  The  width  of 
the  silk  is  three  yards  and  a  half,  and  the  price,  as 
selling  by  Mr.  Peter  Robinson,  is  ten  guineas  per  yard. 
The  silk  is  so  rich  as  to  really  “  stand  alone,”  the  warp 
being  as  thick  and  close  as  a  costly  fringe.  The  shade 
of  colour  is  an  intensely  deep  black.  Mr.  Peter  Robin¬ 
son  has  purchased  the  whole  stock  of  Bonnet’s  Exhibition 
silks,  so  that  he  has  the  exclusive  sale  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  fabric.  Tapissier’s  stock  has  also  been  purchased 
in  the  same  way,  and  Joubert’s  stock  also. 

The  great  Reichart,  of  Vienna,  who  took  the  prize 
medal  for  colour  over  all  other  makers,  has  sold  his 
E.xhibition  silks  to  Mr.  Robinson.  On  looking  at  these 
one  does  not  wonder  that  the  soft  yet  clear  hues  of  this 
manufacturer  won  the  day.  Reichart’s  silks  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  soft  and  thick,  with  that  peculiar  bloom  which  is 
seen  on  fruit  and  which  is  noticeable  on  many  flowers  ; 
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these  silks,  in  nearly  all  colours,  are  now  selling  at 
8s.  6d.  per  yard,  and  are  worth  at  least  13s.  6d.  if 
bought  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Brocades  of 
the  same  maker  are  selling  at  7^  guineas  for  sixteen  yds. 

Bonnet’s  silks  begin  .at  5s.  6d.,  and  advance  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality  about  2S.  6d.  with  each  number. 

Cashmere  Soie  is  the  title  given  to  a  superb  silk 
of  SO  pure  and  deep  a  black  that  the  other  black  silks, 
without  exception,  look  lighter  by  it.  The  maker  had, 
until  this  year,  but  little  reputation,  but  is  rising  into 
importance  on  the  strength  of  this  superb  coloured 
black.  Trimming  and  fringes  have  to  be  dyed  to  match 
it,  and  it  is  evidently  to  lead  in  all  mourning  vetements. 

The  brocaded  silks  demand  a  few  words.  These 
silks  are  exactly  suited  for  the  long-trained  but  per¬ 
fectly  plain  dresses  which  are  now  becoming  fashionable. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  what  plain  skirts  will  shortly 
be  worn,  and  these  plain  skirts  necessitate  a  rich,  hand¬ 
some  material ;  for  the  eye,  accustomed  to  the  manifold 
llutings  and  puffings  which  have  held  their  own  so  long, 
finds  ordinary  fabrics  wanting  in  richness  and  grace. 

The  silk  costumes,  which  are  ready  made  in  all 
respects,  except  the  corsage  seams,  are  most  elegant  and 
wonderfully  cheap.  Imagine  a  pearly  white  silk  of  exqui¬ 
site  quality  and  softness  richly  trimmed  with  flounces, 
with  tunic  train,  and  fashion.ible  corsage,  every  outline 
edged  with  a  beautiful  ruby  silk,  for  ten  guineas.  The 
silk  alone  m.ust  have  cost  more  than  this  sum,  for, 
judging  by  the  eye,  not  by  measurement,  I  should 
say  that  there  are  twenty-five  yards  of  silk  in  the  dress. 

Another,  still  richer,  of  blue  and  amber,  costs  fifteen 
guineas.  These  costumes  are  appropriate  for  balls, 
dinner  parties,  or  as  dresses  for  a  wedding  party  for 
married  ladies.  But  young  ladies’  toilets  are  by  no 
means  neglected  at  Mr.  Peter  Robinson’s  house.  Here 
we  find  every  kind  of  ball  dress  and  fete  costume.  The 
simple  yet  ladylike  toilet  of  embroidered  muslin,  suitable 
for  confirmation  dress,  for  home  receptions,  and  for 
summer  parties,  is  here  ready  made  save  the  corsage,  at 
moderate  prices.  The  tulle  and  silk  net  ball  dresses  are 
selling  at  prices  beginning  at  2 Is.  These  are  satin 
trimmed,  and  boitillottned  in  all  the  latest  styles.  Any 
number  can  be  sent  off  at  twenty-four  hours’  notice — 
complete  ball  dresses,  made  and  trimmed.  In  fact,  I 
was  told  that  last  week  a  lady  called  in  .at  seven  o’clock, 
chose  her  dress,  and  was  measured  ;  she  had  the  dress 
home  at  half-past  eight !  This  is  expedition  with  a 
vengeance  ;  but  if  trimmings,  sleeves,  and  eyelet-holes 
are  worked,  the  putting  together  by  machine  is  not  a 
very  long  matter. 

For  dwellers  in  the  country,  where  balls  are  often 
got  up  in  haste,  this  department  offers  great  convenience, 
as  ladies  have  only  to  name  material  and  price,  and  to 
forward  a  low  bodice,  and  the  length  in  front  of  their 
skirts,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  the  dress  can  be 
had  complete  in  .all  detjiils.  Since  the  above  was  written 
the  hand  of  death  has  removed  the  head  of  this  house 
from  his  sphere  of  busy  usefulness.  Beloved  and  re¬ 
gretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  employh,  Mr. 
Peter  Robinson  has  passed  to  his  rest. 

Crossing  Regent-street  I  visited  Mrs.  S.  Jay’s  store  of 
exquisite  novelties  in  the  underclothing  and  lingerie  de¬ 


partment.  I  only  wished  to  inspect  a  superb  trousseau, 
part  of  which  is  already  packed  ;  but  without  regarding 
my  protests,  for  I  cannot  bear  giving  trouble,  the  chief 
gems  are  unpacked  and  exhibited,  and  indeed  this  lovely 
outfit  well  deserves  inspection.  It  is  arranged  to  be  of  two 
separate  kinds,  the  bride  evidently  being  a  sensible  young 
lady.  One  half  of  the  underlinen  is  perfectly  plain — 
that  is  to  say,  is  composed  of  exquisitely  fine  longcloth, 
with  fine  cambric  frilling  only  as  trimming,  and  the 
whole  of  the  needlework  hand- stitched.  This  is  for 
home  use  and  everyday  life.  But  part  of  every  year  will 
have  to  be  spent  among  stylish,  fiashionable  people, 
with  whom  la  toilette  is  imperative  ;  and  for  this  the 
second  half  of  the  outfit  is  designed.  The  underlinen 
is  all  in  sets,  matching  throughout  in  style  and  trimming. 
Lovely  embroideries,  rich  lace,  exquisite  hand  needlework, 
and  stylish  cut  are  the  characteristics  of  the  outfit.  No 
money,  no  pains  has  been  spared  to  render  this  outfit 
beautiful.  The  dressing-gowns  and  morning  toilettes 
are  delicious,  so  fresh,  so  elegant.  A  morning-robe  of 
blue  satin  is  trimmed  with  bouquets  of  Honiton  lace, 
daisies,  violets,  and  fern  leaves,  of  graduated  si/e  ; 
these  are  connected  by  a  ribbon  worked  in  blue  chenille 
and  gold  thread  ;  the  trimming  encircles  the  neck  (where 
it  forms  a  heading  to  a  Honiton  lace  ruffle),  and  flows 
down  the  dress  in  roblngs,  which  are  continued  round 
the  rasterre  skirt.  A  contrast  to  this  is  the  simple  yet 
elegant  morning  dress  for  home  use  in  the  spring,  of 
white  pique,  with  robings  and  trimmings  composed  of 
bands  of  washing  cambric,  over  which  are  Polonaise 
Lace  insertions,  executed  in  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and 
Co.’s  ecru  Maltese  thread.  I  am  n.aturally  pleased  at 
this,  and  am  still  more  delighted  to  find  that  the  order 
for  house  linen,  which  Mrs.  Jay  is  also  executing,  has 
borrowed  some  of  its  usefulness  from  my  little  book, 
the  sheets  and  pillowcases  being  trimmed  with  polonaise 
lace,  made  in  various  sizes  of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and 
Co.’s  Boar’s  Head  crochet  cotton,  the  bride  herself 
having  worked  a  great  deal.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
to  find  that  my  work  is  likely  to  be  of  long  and  lasting 
utility. 

The  crochet  cottons  of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co. 
are  more  in  favour  than  ever  amongst  workers  of  crochet ; 
indeed,  few  ladies  who  are  fancy  workers  but  owe  some 
of  their  pleasure  and  some  of  the  beauty  of  their  work 
to  the  excellent  manufactures  of  this  well-known  firm, 
for  we  must  use  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  point 
lace  thread  for  our  lace  work,  the  embroidery  of  the 
same  makers  for  the  now  fashionable  broderie,  Maltese 
thread  for  polonaise  lace,  flaxen  thread  for  guipure 
d’art,  and  soft  knitting  cotton  for  our  knitter’s  pleasant 
toil,  and  for  darning  on  net  for  couvrettes  or  curtain 
borders,  and  all  these  separate  threads  and  cottons  are 
made  at  Derby  by  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co. 

Crochet  work,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  is  now 
so  fashionable  that  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  nearly 
every  other  class  of  needlework.  Irish  point  is  copied 
with  great  exactness,  and  squares,  stars,  and  oblongs 
are  united  with  guipure  squares,  and  with  coloured 
satin  ribbons  to  form  antimacassars  and  couvrettes,  table- 
borders  and  toilet  ornaments,  and  crochet  d’oyleys  of  all 
kinds  are  much  in  vogue. 
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In  knitting  I  observed  at  Madame  Goubaud’s,  30, 
Henrietta- street,  Covent  Garden,  some  wool  called  after 
Dickens’s  heroine,  Dolly  Varden.  This  wool  is  intended 
for  gentlemen’s  socks,  and  for  children’s  socks  and 
stockings ;  it  is  dyed  of  various  colours,  and  knits  up 
into  a  pretty  striped  pattern  alternate  bands  of  plain 
colour  and  bands  of  chintz  patterns.  There  is  no 
trouble  in  knitting  it,  I  am.  told,  as  the  evenness  of 
the  dye  quite  prevents  any  possibility  of  error. 
Madame  Goubaud  now  supplies  ladies  with  every 
kind  of  material  for  needlework  as  well  as  for  the 
needlework  designs  w'hich  are  given  in  this  Magazine ; 
she  also  makes  up  every  kind  of  fancy  work,  and  under¬ 
takes  to  begin,  ground,  or  complete  any  work.  Mrs. 
Treadwin’s  patterns  will  also  be  kept,  for  these  are  the 
only  correctly-drawn  ones  which  Madame  Goubaud  has 
seen,  and  if  ladies  wish  for  any  special  designs,  these  can 
be  drawn  for  them  at  moderate  cost. 

I  advise  ladies  to  take  advantage  of  the  sale  of  winter 
goods  and  general  stock  at  Mr.  Burgess’s,  86,  Oxford- 
street.  Besides  the  odds  and  ends  parcels,  which  con¬ 
tain  from  five  to  fifty  yards  of  material,  and  which  are 
invaluable  in  a  large  family,  the  serges,  cashmeres,  and 
merinos  are  selling  at  reduced  rates.  If  plain  fabrics  are 
chosen,  no  etoffe  will  appear  demodee  if  not  used  for  one 
or  two  years.  Fashion  seldom  deserts  the  standard  fabrics 
— velvet,  silk,  satin,  merino,  cashmere,  and  cloth  ;  and, 
after  .all  said,  fashion  lies  more  in  the  make  than  in  the 
material  of  our  vetements.  Therefore,  when  one  has  an 
opportunity  for  purchasing  at  an  exceptionally  low  rate, 
at  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  house,  it  is  folly  not  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  lay  by  a  good  store  of  useful  fabrics. 
The  old  saying,  “  Store  is  no  sore,”  is  a  true  one.  Mr. 
Burgess  has  a  printed  list  of  the  special  features  of  this 
sale,  which  he  will  forward  to  ladies  in  the  country 
with  patterns  if  required. 

The  Irish  poplins  of  Messrs.  O’Reilly,  Dunne,  and 
Co.,  of  Dublin,  are  really  too  tempting,  and  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  forward  such  beautiful  patterns  to  any  one  pos¬ 
sessing  an  innate  love  of  textile  fabrics,  who  also  possesses 
a  craze  for  patchwork.  Before  me  as  I  write  lie  these 
beautiful  patterns  of  black  poplin,  lustrous  black,  deep 
black,  and  double-corded,  as  worn  by  Her  Majesty,  as 
well  as  a  selection  of  patterns  chosen  by  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie.  Among  these  are  clan-tartan  poplins  of 
great  beauty,  pearl-grey,  marron,  violet,  blue,  and  mauve 
— a  goodly  selection  even  for  her  Imperial  Highness,  and 
a  most  flattering  proof  of  the  appreciation  of  this  firm’s 
manufacture.  Irish  poplin  makes  such  beautiful  trained 
skirts,  requiring  little  or  no  trimming,  that  its  general  adop>- 
tion  may  be  looked  forward  to  as  an  almost  certainty. 

The  tortoiseshell  comb  is  now  universally  adopted, 
and  has  become  a  necessity  of  the  ttfilene.  The  new 
coiffures  are  designed  with  a  view  to  the  peigne  h  la 
giraffe,  as  these  combs  are  termed  in  Paris,  and  indeed 
they  are  almost  universally  becoming  to  Parisiennes, 
whose  dark  complexions  and  sparkling  eyes  make  them 
tery  good  copies  of  Spanish  beauties ;  for  of  course 
riiis  fashion  comes  from  sunny  Spain,  and  has  brought 
the  mantilla  of  black  lace  into  fashion  again. 

The  best  combs  I  have  yet  seen  are  to  be  found  at 
Mr.  J.  Hassall’s,  14,  St.  Paul’s-churchyard  ;  the  designs 


are  extremely  elegant,  but  the  finish  of  these  combs  is 
beyond  praise.  Ladies  who  are  looking  out  for  plain 
morning  or  dressy  evening  combs  should  examine 
Mr.  Hassall’s  selection  before  deciding  on  purchasing  a 
comb  ;  for  real  tortoiseshell  combs  are  not  bought  c\  ery 
day,  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  perfectly  finished  ornament 
for  the  hair.  Each  curve,  each  oval  in  the  various 
designs  will  be  found  mathematically  correct.  If  the 
ordinary  high  comb  be  compared  with  those  manu¬ 
factured  by  Mr.  Hassall,  the  difference  will  be  seen 
instantly.  Comfort  has  also  been  studied  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Mr.  llassall’s  Spanish  combs  ;  they  are  light, 
and  the  curve  of  the  teeth  is  exactly  suited  to  the  head 
and  to  the  coiffure  of  the  day. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  me 
during  the  inspection  of  combs  to  inquire  if  combs  can 
be  mended,  repolished,  &c.,  and  to  my  infinite  satis¬ 
faction  I  learned  that  real  tortoiseshell  can  be  mended, 
repolished,  and  made  equal  to  new,  but  imitations 
cannot  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  It  appears  that  there 
is  no  grain  in  tortoiseshell,  and  that  by  pressure,  under 
the  influence  of  moist  heat,  the  shell  unites  so  perfectly 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  the  point  of  junction  ; 
but  proper  mechanical  appliances  must  be  employed  by 
experienced  hands.  I  mention  this  lest  some  of  my 
readers  should  try  comb-mending  for  themselves  ;  for  I 
can  assure  them  that  neither  boiling  a  comb  nor  holding 
it  in  a  candle  will  repair  it,  and  that  it  must  be  mended 
by  a  skilled  workman. 

I  wish  to  introduce  to  my  readers  a  novelty  in  the 
teapot,  or  at  least  in  the  cover.  We  all  know  how 
vexatious  it  is  when  the  lid  of  our  “  four  o’clock”  tea¬ 
pot  falls  off,  perhaps  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the 
chat,  breaking  off  the  thread  of  our  discourse  at  least, 
if,  indeed,  it  is  not  broken  in  the  fall,  yet  we  are  un¬ 
willing  to  use  the  silver  teapot  in  its  place — first, 
because  it  matches  the  little  service  ;  secondly,  because 
it  “  draws  ”  far  better  than  the  more  pretentious 
and  larger  teapot ;  and,  thirdly,  because  we  like  it 
best,  and  so  we  continue  to  use  it  in  spite  of  the  frequent 
accidental  dropping  off  of  the  lid  and  of  its  manifold 
offences  in  the  splashing  about  line.  Well,  dear  ladies, 
a  very  old-established  and  old-fashioned  firm  has  come 
to  our  rescue  by  inventing  and  patenting,  cela  va  sans 
dire,  a  new  teapot  cover  which  is  so  arranged  that  it 
cannot  fall  off,  and  yet  is  instantaneously  removed  if 
necessary.  The  cover,  or  lid,  fits  into  a  groove,  and 
the  teapot  may  be  held  topsy  turvy,  really  upside  down, 
without  the  lid  coming  off,  or,  indeed,  moving  !  I  think 
this  improvement  will  be  welcomed  in  every  household. 
The  inventors  of  this  ingenious  yet  simple  lid,  Messrs. 
Bates,  Elliott,  and  Co.,  of  Dale  Hall  Potteries,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  and  Hatton  Garden,  London,  have  adopted  it,  I  am 
told,  to  many  other  articles  of  household  utility.  I  mean 
to  inspect  these  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  am  sending 
off  the  specimen  teapot  to  Paris,  where  it  will  be  much 
appreciated,  as  all  English  china  is.  I  fancy  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Dale  Hall  china  next  month  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  readers  and  a  little  change  of  subject  for  myself. 
Novelty  is  ever  pleasing  to  our  sex,  and  toujours  perdrix, 
even  if  our  own  pleasures  be  in  question,  is  not  always 
agreeable. 
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A  pretty  novelty  is  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  D.  RadclyfFe’s, 
129,  High  Holborn,  and  one  which  makes  a  charming 
gift  to  a  lady.  It  is  a  bouquet-holder  in  gilt,  exceed- 
Ingly  light,  brilliant,  and  elegant.  On  touching  a  spring 
the  bouquet-holder  opens,  showing  three  supports,  ele¬ 
gantly  chased,  and  can  then  stand  on^  table.  Young 
ladies  will  find  this  bouquet-holder  invaluable,  as  they 
can  place  their  flow  ers  aside  during  a  dance,  and  resume 
them  uninjured.  Another  touch  and  the  supports  dis¬ 
appear  ;  the  holder  is  again  for  the  hand  only.  Mr. 
Radclyffe  supplies  this  useful  and  elegant  bouquet- 
holder  at  7s.  6d.  each.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
more  acceptable  present  for  a  lady. 

In  reply  to  several  correspondents  on  the  subject  of 


economy  in  the  grate,  I  advise  them  to  burn  w'ood  with 
the  coals,  as  I  have  done  through  this  winter.  I  keep 
the  wood  in  boxes  made  for  the  purpose.  There  Is  a 
piece  of  dreadful  extravagance  !  A  simple  deal  box, 
which  has  travelled  between  Paris  and  my  house  many 
times  with  dresses  and  costumes,  has  been  covered  with 
Virgin  Cork,  and  placed  at  the  side  of  the  fireplace.  It 
Is  dean’y,  it  is  pretty,  it  is  picturesque.  A  few  nails  and 
the  invaluable  Virgin  Cork  have  made  delightful  boxes 
for  every  room  in  the  house,  for  our  house  is  very  cosy, 
and  we  are  much  given  to  keeping  good  fires.  When 
my  boys  are  old  enough  to  marry  I  shall  advise  them  to 
look  out  for  a  ihnioisellf  frileuscy  as,  chilly  herself,  she  will 
always  keep  a  bright  fire  and  a  cheerful  hearth  for  them. 

The  Silkworm. 


OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


VT  Covent  Garden  the  season  of  Italian  opera  will 
commence  either  the  30th  of  March  or  1st  of  April. 
'Lhree  prime  doune  will  divide  the  honours  between 
them — Mesdames  Parti,  Albani,  and  Marimon,  who 
transfers  her  services  from  Mr.  Mapleson’s  treupe.  Signor 
Nicolini  will  again  undertake  the  principal  tenor  nVtj-, 
although  Mr.  Gye  has  made  several  important  engage¬ 
ments  w'lth  singers  new  to  London  audiences  ;  of  one 
gentleman  in  particular,  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  voice  of  remarkable  sweetness,  report  speaks 
loudly.  Meanwhile  the  brilliant  and  attractive  pan¬ 
tomime,  one  of  the  most  charming  ever  produced,  even 
at  this  establishment,  continues  its  prosperous  career,  the 
clever  acting  and  distinct  utterance  of  the  graceful  and 
intelligent  little  girl  who  impersonates  Red  Riding  Hood 
forming  a  striking  feature  in  the  performance  ;  and  it 
may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  her  sister  Bo- 
Peep’s  wonderfully  trained  flock  of  sheep  are  folded 
carefully  and  snugly  in  the  adjacent  Floral  Hall,  where 
in  a  month  or  two’s  time  the  sweet  strains  of  the  greatest 
singers  in  the  world  will  resound. 

At  Drury  Lane  the  withdrawal  of  the  pantomime  is 
already  announced  for  the  28th  instant,  when  Mr. 
Andrew  Halliday’s  dramatised  version  of  Kenilivorth, 
known  as  y//«y  Rchsart,  will  be  revived,  with  Miss 
Wallis  as  the  interesting  heroine.  On  dit  that  a  short 
season  of  English  opera  will  be  given,  under  the  expe¬ 
rienced  direction  of  Carl  Rosa,  but  nothing  is  yet  defi¬ 
nitely  settled  on  this  point.  The  reign  of  Italian  opera 
is  not  expected  to  commence  at  this  house  before  the 
middle  of  Apiil,  and  not  until  May  will  the  subscribers 
enjoy  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  the  rentree  of  the 
star  of  the  season,  Madame  Christine  Nilsson-Rouzeaud, 
from  the  scene  of  her  New  World  triumphs.  Balfe’s 
Talismano  is  again  promised  this  year.  Let  us  hope  it 
wiil  this  time  be  performed,  as  well  as  the  Lohengrin  of 
Richard  W.igner. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  new  drama  of  Charity  has  dis¬ 
appointed  public  expectation.  There  is  much  good 
writing,  but  the  subject  is  painful  even  to  repulsiveness, 
and  it  is  only  the  inimitable  acting  of  all  the  performers 
concerned  in  its  representation  that  renders  it  even  en¬ 


durable.  The  constant  thrusting  forward  of  certain 
sad  phases  in  society  or  non-society,  and  the  freejuent 
introduction  into  plays  of  ecclesiastical  personages  and 
topics,  is  becoming  as  wearisome  in  its  effect  as  it  is 
morbid  in  Its  tendency.  The  piece  is  mounted  in  a 
style  of  superlative  excellence,  and  the  acting  in  par¬ 
ticular  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon,  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  her 
husband,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Chippendale,  and — though 
last,  not  least — the  inimitable  Buckstone,  is  super- 
excellent. 

At  the  Lyceum  the  forthcoming  novelty  is  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Hamilton  Aide.  The  scene  is  laid  partly 
in  Spain,  partly  in  France.  Period,  the  present  day. 
Mr.  Henry  Irving  of  course  sustains  the  principal 
character,  supported  by  Misses  Isabel  and  Virginia 
Bateman  and  Mr.  John  Clayton. 

The  Gaiety  retains  Dickens’s  Battle  of  Life  in  the 
bills  as  the  piece  de‘ resistance,  while  a  new  and  original 
extravaganza  by  Byron,  Guy  Fawkes,  replaces  Reece’s 
burlesque  of  Don  Giovanni. 

At  the  Vaudeville  the  attraction  of  Holcroft’s  sterling 
old  comedy  of  The  Road  to  Ruin  has  been  supplemented 
by  Mr.  Reece’s  capital  burlesque  of  Ruy  Bias  Righted, 
a  sort  of  supplement  to  Richelitu  Redressed  at  the 
Olympic,  and,  like  it,  brimful  of  genuine  fun. 

At  the  Royalty  the  revival  of  the  celebrated  comedy 
of  Wild  Oats  drew  for  many  nights  crow'ded  and 
appreciative  audiences.  It  was  only  withdrawn  to 
make  way  for  the  novelty.  Ought  H  e  to  Visit  Herl  a 
comedy  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  founded  on  the  admi¬ 
rable  novel  with  the  same  title  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Edwardes.  It  is  sufficient  at  present  to  record  its 
complete  success. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  same 
pleasant  verdict  must  be  pronounced  upon  Mr.  Daly 
Besemere’s  comedy-drama  of  Forget  and  Forgive  now  per¬ 
forming  at  the  Charing  Cross  Theatre.  Mr.  Creswick, 
as  the  London  merchant  Tyrrel,  is  a  host  in  himself, 
and  Miss  Louisa  Carlyle  is  a  very  charming  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  amiable  and  self-sacrificing  daughter  Mabel. 

The  Classical  Concerts  have  recommenced  both  at 
St.  James’s  Hall  and  the  Crystal  Palace. 
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9+. — Embroideked  Design  for  Glove- Box  ( 104), 


Trimming  for 
UsmRLINEN. 


Ornamental  Letter-Casket. 


Bead  Butterfly  for  Heacdresse; 


lOD. — Corner  Border  in  Berlin  Wool  Work. 

3’i.  □  Lii'U  t  Green,  tq  Dark  Green.  X  Grey.  i  2ud  Shade. 

■  Light  Bed.  □  Dark  Bed. 


lOl. — Corner  Border  in  Berlin  \Vool  Work. 

X  Black.  ■  Dark  Berl.  HD  Light  Bed.  FI  Green.  —  Light  Grcoa. 
□  Dirk  Grey.  a  Light  Grey. 
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102.—- Leaf  for  Head¬ 
dresses,  «!i;c. 


103. — Wheatears  of 
Beads  for  Headdresses, &c. 


104. — Glove-Box  Ornamented  with  Embroidery, 


ic6.— Esibiioidekeii 

MfDAM.ION  FOli 
LElTEIi-C'ASKET 


105 _ Emueoidered 

Medallion  fou 
Ash-Tuat 


107. — Crochet  Antimacassar  or  Small  Table-Cover. 

(WorHed  with  No.  8  or  No.  *4  Boar’s  Head  Crochet  Cotton  of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  &  Co.,  De%.) 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS 


78. — Ball  Costume. 

Coinposcd  of  tarlatan  and  white  faille.  Train  skirt  of  faille, 
triumieil  in  front  «ith  narrow  jjatliered  and  headed  tar¬ 
latan  flouuees.  A  deep  tarlatan  Hounee  edges  the  skirt,  and  is 
headed  by  two  deep  flutings.  Princess  corsage  of  faille  with  long 
points,  and  trimmed  with  a  maniuise  ruche,  which  forms  a  berthe 
and  outlines  the  corsage.  Tlie  basques  ilow  into  a^wide  faille  sash 
fastening  underneath  a  putf  by  a  wide  Iww.  These  basciues  are 
repeated  at  the  back.  tVhite  faille  shoes,  with  Louis  XV^  heels. 
Artistic  ImxK-h  in  the  middle  or  the  hair,  which  is  raised  ii  I’autique, 
with  a  long  falling  curl. 

79. — New  Combs  axd  Coiffuee. 

1.  Tortoiseshell  comb  of  very  light  workmanship, 
s.  New  coillure  composed  of  wavetl  bandeaux  in  front,  and 
tirecian  twist  at  the  back,  with  long  curl.  Greek  key  pattern 
gilt  comb  in  front,  with  small  gold  side-combs. 

3.  Handsome  tortoiseshell  comb ;  design  of  graduated  balls. 

4.  Comb  comiwscsl  of  alternate  plain  bands  and  trellised  curls. 

5.  Simple  tortoiseshell  comb  for  morning  coitl'urc. 

6.  tside-comb  of  gilt  spikes  and  pearl  balls. 

7.  Light  open-work  tortoisi-shell  comb  for  evening  toilette. 

8.  Side-comb  of  blond  tortoisesbell  balls. 

9.  Caiwed  shell  comb,  very  light  and  elegant. 

10.  Grecian  key  pattern  side-comb  in  dark  shell. 

So  and  81.  — Velvet  Polosaise-.Tacket. 

This  jacket  is  made  of  velvet,  richly  embroidered  and  braided. 
High  braided  collar;  co.it  sleeves;  faille  scarf  with  long  ends, 
fringed,  and  fastened  w  ith  a  steel  buckle.  The  coat  sleeves  are 
braided  and*  buttoned  from  the  shoulders  to  the  wrist. 

No.  81.  Front  view  of  the  same  vetement. 

8i. — Ball  Toilette. 

Tea-rose  coloured  faille,  trimmetl  with  white  gauze  flounces  placed 
thus :  five  at  the  edge,  landed  by  a  deep  iKmillonne,  tben  three 
flounces  and  a  st'cond  Ijouillonne  to  the  waist.  Louis  XV.  revers, 
edged  with  a  narrow  faille  flounce  as  robings,  and  a  deep  flounce  on 
the  train,  with  double  heading  and  bow.  The  tindc  basques  at  the 
back  are  united  to  the  front  revers  by  a  spray  of  roses.  Corsage 
with  basques,  ])ointed  back  and  front,  with  bouillonue  berthe  and 
sleeves.  Pearl  coillure;  pearl  necklace.  Shoes  matching  the 
toilette. 

83. — Skatino  Costuaies. 

I.  Boy’s  costume.  Thick  green  cloth  jacket,  edged  with  astrakan. 
Trousers  fastened  under  the  knee.  Biblxd  stoekings.  Boots  with 
astrakan  tojis.  Bound  hat,  with  astrakan  border. 

*.  Voung  lady’s  costume  in  black  velvet.  Short  skirt,  with  wide 
pleating  at  the  edge.  Scalloped  tunic  falling  over  the  skirt,  and 
second  tunic  of  velvet,  trimmed  with  skunk  fur,  forms  a  graceful  putf. 
Velvet  jacket  with  wide  sleeves  and  basques,  edged  with  fur,  and 
trimmed  with  pas.sementerie.  White  woollen  comforter.  Black 
felt  hat,  with  black  velvet  trimming,  and  long  plume  falling  over 
the  hair. 

84. — New  Bosxets. 

1.  Mervcillcuse  bonnet  of  bronze  faille,  trimmed  with  fe-ntbors, 
loops,  and  lace  ajipret. 

z.  Henri  HI.  black  felt  bonnet,  trimmed  with  a  pleating  of  faille, 
tca-rosi‘,  and  long  curled  plume. 

85. — Fashionable  Bonnets. 

I.  Direct oire  bonnet  composed  of  a  deeji  velvet  pleating,  edged 
w  ith  black  lace,  tull  of  roses,  and  juile  blue  feather. 

z.  Duchesse  de  Berry  bonnet  of  black  velvet ;  torsade  of  blue 
faille;  eventail  bow, lined  with  faille  at  the  back.  Fancy  ]>lumc. 

3.  Charles  IX.  toque  of  blue  velvet,  with  torsade,  long  plume, 
and  coloured  bird  at  the  side. 

86.  — Walking  Costume. 

Of  vigogne  cloth  and  velvet,  the  front  trimmed  with  three  torsades 
of  cloth  and  velvet,  finished  by  mixeil  bows;  the  back  has  two 
flounces  and  a  tunic  with  deep  revers  of  velvet,  buttoned  with  silver 
buttons;  corsage  to  match,  with  velvet  revers  and  buttons.  Velvet 
hat,  u  ith  pale-blue  plume  and  bow. 

87.  — Visiting  Costumfb. 

I.  Child’s  dress  of  black  velveteen,  trimmed  with  swansdown  at 
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the  edge,  neck,  and  wrists;  silver  buttons  on  the  corsage.  Leather 
waistbelt  with  silver  clasp.  High  boot,  edged  with  swansdown. 
Velvet  cap,  with  Spanish  tassel. 

z.  Velvet  skirt.  Cashmere  jiolonaise,  with  velvet  revers,  and 
•silk  bias  laid  on  to  simulate  rows  of  braiding.  Antique  buttons 
on  the  revers,  pla.itrons,  and  sleeves.  This  toilette  may  be  copied 
ill  clotb,  in  tweed,  or  in  silk,  with  revers  of  ilarker  shade,  anil  with 
braiding.  Velvet  hat  with  plume.  Fur  rull'  and  mull'. 

88  and  93.— Embhoideeed  Slipper  in  Point  Russe  and  Satin 
Stitch. 

The  ground  is  of  light-grey  kid.  The  flowers  and  leaves  are 
worked  with  three  shades  of  grey  purse  silk,  and  with  gold  thread. 
The  border  is  also  embroidered  with  grey  purse  silk,  and  edged 
with  a  fine  cord  sewn  on  with  gold  thread  in  point  russe. 

89. — Square  in  Imit.vtion  Guipure. 

Tliis  design  can  be  easily  copied  from  tbe  illustration ;  it  is 
worked  with  rather  coarse  white  or  unbleached  thread  and  braid; 
when  joinesl  with  alternate  siiuares  of  satin  or  white  embroidered 
linen  they  make  pretty  antimacassars  or  sofa-cushion  covers. 

90. — Feather  Fan. 

The  frame  of  the  fan  is  of  tortoiseshell ;  the  upper  part  is  formed 
of  feathers,  and  the  whole  is  completed  liy  a  coni  and  tassels. 

91  and  9A. — Edging  for  Underlinen  in  Crochet  and 
IMignardise  Braid. 

llaterials :  Jlessrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  Boar’s  Head  Cotton 
No.  Z4,  and  fine  mignardisc  braid.  For  these  edgings  a  miguardi.-^e 
braid  is  required,  which  has  on  the  one  side  a  single  row  of 
loops,  and  on  the  other  a  row  arranged  in  groups  of  three.  For 
No.  yz  crochet  along  that  side  of  the  braid  on  which  the  loops  are 
arranged  in  groups  of  three  as  follows: — 1st  row:  *  4  double  with 
II  chain  between  each  in  the  centre  loop  of  the  1st  group  ot  three, 

7  chain  ;  then  crocheting  back  along  these  7  eh;;in,  miss  1,  l  double, 

I  treble,  3  long  treble,  i  double  long  treble,  then  i  double  in  the 
centre  of  the  next  3  loops,  7  chain,  join  to  the  point  of  the  pre¬ 
viously  erwheted  \undyke,  then  working  back  along  the  7  chain, 
miss  1,  I  double,  i  treble,  3  Ion"  treble,  i  double  long  treble ;  npiat 
from  *.  znd  row:  *  i  double  m  the  1st  of  the  3  loops,  consisting 
of  1 1  chain,  3  chain,  z  double  separated  by  a  purl  of  6  chain,  and 
I  double  in  the  ist  chain,  in  the  next  loop  of  chain,  3  chain,  i 
ilouble  in  the  next  loop,  4  chain,  4  double  in  tbe  point  of  the 
Vandyke  with  5  chain  iK'tweeii  each  double,  4  ebain ;  repeat  from  *. 
Along  the  other  side  of  the  mignai'dise  crochet  alternately  1  double 
in  the  1st  loop,  2  chain.  For  No.  91  crochet  along  that  side  of 
the  braid  which  has  the  hxips  arranged  in  groups  of  three,  ist  row  : 
Alternately  i  double  in  the  centre  of  tbe  3  loops,  5  chain,  znd  row  : 
Alternately  3  long  treble,  3  chain,  3  long  treble  in  the  centre  of  the 
next  S  loops.  3rd  row :  *  7  long  treble  in  the  next  3  chain  between 

3  long  treble,  3  chain,  miss  3,  i  double  in  the  stitch  between  the 
next  3  long  treble,  3  chain,  miss  3  ;  repeat  fram  *.  Along  the  other 
side  of  the  braid  croehet  alternately  i  double  in  the  next  loop, 
z  chain. 

94  and  104. — Embroidered  Glove-Box. 

The  glove-box  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  is  made  of  polished 
cane,  with  white  beads  at  each  end ;  it  measures  1 1  inches  long, 

4  inches  broad,  and  3J  inches  high.  Inside  is  a  cardboard  box, 
wadded  and  linetl  with  quilted  blue  satin,  and  covered  outside  with 
black  c:ishmere,  en.broidered  according  to  No.  94.  The  embroidery 
is  worked  in  jmint  russe,  with  difl’ereut  coloured  purse-silk.  The 
sewing-on  is  hidden  by  a  black  silk  cortl. 

95  and  96. — Trimming  for  Underlinen. 

Materials :  Messrs.  Walter  'Evans  and  Co.’s  Boar’s  Head  Cotton 

No.  Z4,  and  mignardisc  braid.  Two  edgings  for  underlinen,  mig- 
nartlise  braid  and  crochet.  No.  96  is  crocheted  along  one  side  of 
the  mignardisc  as  follows: — *  Twice  alternately  i  long  treble  in  the 
next  loop,  I  ch.ain  ;  then  twice  alternately  i  treble  in  the  next  loop, 
I  chain,  tben  twice  alternately  i  long  treble  in  the  next  loop,  i 
chain,  then  z  chain,  miss  6  loops;  repc'at.  znd  row:  Altcniately 
i  long  treble,  i  chain,  miss  i.  3rd  row  :  On  the  other  side  of  the 
braid  twice  alternately  i  ilouble  in  the  3  loojis  which  are  opposite 
the  6  loops  in  which  long  treble  and  treble  stitches  were  crocheted 
in  the  first  row,  i  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  double  iu  the  1st  stitcli, 
then  6  times  alternately,  i  double,  i  purl ;  repeat.  For  No.  95 
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make  a  chain  of  the  required  length,  ist  row  :  i  long  treble  in  the 
first  chain  stitch,  join  to  the  ist  loop  of  the  braid,  1  chain,  miss  1, 
I  long  treble  in  the  next  chain  stitch,  join  to  the  braid,  4  times 
alternately  i  chain,  i  long  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  i  of  the 
foundation  chain ;  then  f  i  leaf  consisting  of  8  chain,  join  to  the 
4th  following  loop  of  the  mignardise,  then  crochet  back  along  the 
chain  as  follows: — Miss  l,  l  double,  i  treble,  3 long  treble,  i  treble, 
I  double,  I  slip  stitch  in  the  last  long  treble  in  the  foundation 
chain ;  repeat  twice  from  +,  then  3  times  alternately  i  chain,  i  long 
treble  in  the  next  foundation  stitch  but  i,  then  i  chain,  miss  i ; 
repeat.  2nd  row :  On  the  other  side  of  the  braid,  i  double  long 
treble  in  the  4  loi.ps  in  the  hollow  of  the  mignardise  scallop,  i  long 
treble  in  the  next  2  loops,  5  chain,  4  times  alternately  i  double  in 
the  2  next  loops,  5  chain,  i  long  treble  iu  the  next  2  l(M)ps;  repeat. 
3rd  row :  I  double,  i  treble,  3  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double  iu 
every  chain  scallop. 

97  and  106. — Casket  foe  Lettebs,  Memoeanda,  &c. 

The  casket  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  is  made  of  light  wowl, 
covered  with  morocco.  Upon  it  arc  arranged  siuall  leaves  of  wo<kI 
also  covered  with  morocco,  and  furnished  Avith  elastic  bands;  these 
leaves  form  jiartitions  for  the  rccei)tion  of  letters,  papers,  &c.  The 
outer  compartment  is  ornamented  with  embroidery,  of  which  our 
illustration  106  gives  the  design  in  the  original  size.  It  is  worked 
with  blue  and  green  shaded  purse-silk  iu  chain  and  herring-bone 
stitch,  and  edged  with  gold  cord. 

98  and  105. — CToae-Ash  Teat  and  Stand. 

Tlic  stand  is  of  wood  covered  with  Russian  leather;  the  tray 
destined  for  the  reception  of  the  ashes  is  in  the  form  of  a  small  tub, 
and  is  bound  with  a  lu-onze  rim.  On  the  front  side  is  an  embroidere'd 
medallion,  of  which  our  illustration  105  gives  the  design  in  the 
original  size. 

100  and  loi. — CouNEU  Roedeus  in  Reei.in  Wool  Woek. 

The'se  patterns  are  intemdeMl  for  sofa-cushions,  &.i‘.  They  are 
worked  on  c':inv:is  with  wool  and  filoselle';  or,  if  designed  for 
carpet  squares,  they  look  well  on  very  coarse  c:iuvas,  :ind  worked  in 
Leviathan  stitch. 

99,  102,  and  103. — Read  Oenaaients  foe  Headdeesses,  &c. 

The  favourite  trimming  this  se'ason  for  hats  and  coill’ures  of 
almost  every  descriiition  is  wheatears,  buttertlies,  anel  leaves  exe'cuted 
iu  steel,  jet,  beads,  ite'.  We  give  several  s]K'eimens  iu  our  illustra¬ 
tions  for  this  month,  and  a  skilful  hanel  evill  find  little  difficulty  in 
profiting  by  them. 

No.  99  is  a  butterfly,  half  the  original  size.  It  is  first  cut  cut  of 
stitf  net,  and  then  covered  with  steel  and  black  beads.  The  Ixxly 
part  is  formed  of  wadding,  held  together  by  fine  black  wire,  the 
ends  of  which  are  covered  Avith  black  paper  and  slightly  roundisl  as 
in  the  illustration.  The  Avaddiug  is  then  Avouud  round  altenuitely 
by  steel  and  black  la'ads,  previously  threaded. 

No.  102  is  a  leaf  cut  out  of  black  stilf  net,  edged  by  two  roAvs 
of  cvllndrically-shapctl  bugles.  The  veinings  are  traced  by  one  row 
of  tlie  same  bugles. 

No.  103  is  a  sjway  of  Avheatcars  fornu'd  of  grain-shaped  bugles 
and  steel  beads,  threaded  on  Avire  which  has  l)een  covered  Avith  black 
tissue  paper. 

107. — Round  Ceochet  Antimacassae  ok  Cushion  Covee. 
Materials:  Messrs.  Walter  Kvans  and  Co.’s  Roar’s  Head  Cotton 
No.  1 6,  and  a  fine  crochet-ncedle. 

This  very  pretty  cover,  of  Avhich  our  illustration  clearly  repre¬ 
sents  the  whole  design,  is  Avorkctl  with  fine  cotton  in  one  j)iecc,  and 
edged  round  AA  ith  a  knotted  fringe.  It  is  commenced  in  the  centre 
Avith  a  chain  of  4  stitches,  joined  into  a  circle  with  a  slip  stitch. 
1st  round  :  6  double  in  the  circle.  2nd  round  :  2  double  in  every 
stitch :  in  this,  and  in  the  3rd  and  4th  rounds,  put  the  needle 
through  both  parts  of  the  stitch  at  once.  3rd  round  :  2  double  in 
cA’cry  stitch.  4th  round  :  6  chain,  the  first  thri'C  to  form  1  treble; 
then  alternately  1  treble,  3  chain,  miss  i  ;  at  the  end  i  slip  stitch  in 
the  last  of  the  3  chain  Avhich  formed  1  treble.  Sth  round:  i 
dmdde  in  every  stitch.  6th  round  :  4  chain,  this  forms  i  long 
treble,  miss  1,3  long  treble  in  the  next  stitch;  miss  i,  2  long  treble 
in  the  next  stitch,  and  rejicat.  The  last  tri  ble  is  joinetl  by  a 
slip  stitch  to  the  4  chain  ;  there  should  be  60  stitches  in  this  round 
when  comj)lcted,  and  the  cotton  must  be  left  but  not  fust»ned 
ofl‘.  Take  another  reel  and  commence  the  "th  round  ;  i  double  on 
the  first  free  double  of  the  5th  round :  •  7  chain,  i  double  in  the 


4th  stitch  of  5th  round;  repeat  from  •  10  times;  7  chain,  joined  by 
a  slip  stitch  to  the  first  double ;  fasten  the  cotton  and  cut  it  oil’. 
The  chain  scallops  thus  fonned  lie  on  the  round  of  long  treble 
stitches.  8th  round :  In  this  round  all  the  floAvers  arc  Avorked  *  i 
double,  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  next  chain  scallop,  t:>king  iu  the 
long  treble  stitch  Avhich  lies  under  it,  and  Avas  Avorked  in  the  6th 
round.  If  the  thread  Avhich  Avas  left  lumging  is  not  just  :it  this 
place,  a  few  slip  stitches  must  be  Avorked  till  it  is  ri':ichcd.  Thent 
17  chain,  of  Avhich  the  first  3  form  the  stem  of  a  lloAVer  lying  1)c1oav 
the  central  rosette.  The  last  5  of  these  chain  stitches  :ire  joined 
into  a  circle  by  a  slip  stitch,  then  2  chain,  liiiss  2,  6  double  iu  the 
next  6  chain  and  i  slip  stitch  in  the  last  of  the  free  stitciies  of  the 
17  chain.  This  forms  the  centre  of  the  cup  of  the  floAver.  Turn 
the  Avork  and  crochet  on  the  other  side  of  these  7  chain,  4  double, 
I  purl  of  S  chain  and  i  slip  stitch  in  the  first  stitch,  3  double ;  then 
I  treble  and  4  times  alternately  i  chain,  i  purl,  1  chain,  i  long 
treble ;  then  i  chain,  i  purl,  i  chain,  l  treble  in  the  circle,  3  double, 
I  l>url,  4  chain ;  join  by  a  slip  stitch  to  the  oj)posite  double 
befoi-e  the  first  of  the  3  purl :  make  this  joining  on  the  Avrong  side 
of  the  Avork  so  that  the  4  chain  lie  beneath  the  partly -comi>leted 
cup  of  t’.ie  flower.  Then  crochet  again  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Avork  lO  chain  ;  i  long  treble  in  next  long  treble  of  the  last  roAV ; 
then  3  time's  altcniatcly  8  chain,  i  long  treble  (the  long  trebles 
must  ahvays  be  Avorked  in  the  folloAving  long  treble  of  the  Iasi 
r(jw) ;  then  10  ch:iin  and  i  slip  stitch  iu  the  next  tong  treble.  Turn 
the  Avork.  13  double  in  the  first  chain  scallop  ;  ii  double  in  each 
of  the  3  centre  scalloiis;  13  double  in  tbe  last  scallop;  i  slip  stitch 
iu  the  last  long  treble.  Turn  the  Avork  again,  and  jmt  the  niedle 
in  the  back  jairt  of  the  stitch  only,  as  if  for  l  ibbed  croebet;  AVork 
in  the  1st  chain,  scallop  6  double,  i  Jiurl,  3  double  in  the  2  next 
stitches ;  1  purl ;  3  double  in  the  2  next  stitches ;  i  purl ;  3 

double  iu  the  3  next  stitches;  miss  i;  then  in  the  2nd  scallop  3 
double  iu  the  next  3  stitches;  i  purl;  3  double  iu  the  next  2 
stitches ;  i  purl ;  3  double  in  the  next  2  stitches  ;  I  jturl ;  3  double 
in  the  next  3  stitches;  miss  i.  In  the  3rd,  that  is  the  centre, 
scallop,  3  double  iu  the  next  3  stitches ;  i  purl ;  3  double  in  tbe 
next  2  stitches.  The  ujqii'r  centre  of  the  so  far  comifleted  tloAvcr  is 
noAV  reached,  and  the  stem  iu  the  holloAV  of  the  scallops  (see  illus¬ 
tration)  is  to  be  formed.  To  do  this  crochet  4  times  idtemately  $ 
chain,  I  purl;  then  2  chain;  i  purl;  :ind  rejK'at  from  t  in  this 
ro:md,  and  that  Avill  bring  you  to  the  upper  centre  of  the  centre 
scallop  of  the  second  floAver.  On  the  st'cond  half  of  this  floAver, 
crochet  to  correspond  Avith  the  first  halti  the  double  and  purl,  then 

1  slip  stitch  in  the  next  chain  stitch  but  one  of  the  loAver  tloAver, 
and  I  double  in  each  of  the  following  stitches  of  the  cup,  crocheting 
alAvnvs  through  both  parts  of  the  stitch,  and  Avorking  1  purl  after 
the  3rd  double.  ReloAV  the  cup  1  sli])  stitch  in  the  double  crcK-het, 
and  then  work  :dong  the  stem  as  follow  s :  2  double,  i  purl,  2 
double;  then  3  times  alternatt'ly  i  purl,  5  double;  then  i  purl, 

3  double,  2  chain.  These,  and  the  2  first  chain  stitches  of  this 
stem,  form  the  centre  jiurl  of  the  centre  scallop  of  the  tirst  floAver. 
It  's  finished  like  the  flower  just  comj)leted ;  crochet  on  the  stem 
Avhich  Avas  formed  by  3  chain,  3  double;  then  4  double  in  the  next 

4  long  tri'ble  of  the  6th  round,  then  i  double  iu  the  centre  stitch 
of  the  next  chain  scallop,  t:iking  iu  the  long  treble  which  lies  under 
it ;  2  double  in  the  next  2  long  treble ;  8  chain  ;  miss  the  4  double 
you  last  crocheted  ;  take  out  your  needle,  j)ut  it  in  the  preceding 
third  doidde  of  this  round,  and  draw  your  thread  through  as  a  slip 
stitch.  In  this  scallop  crochet  3  double,  i  purl,  3  double,  6  chmn  ; 
join  to  the  last  purl  of  the  5th  scallop  of  the  floAver.  6  chain,  join 
to  the  3rd  cf  the  previous  chain,  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  last 
double  crochet;  then  3  double,  1  purl,  3  double  in  the  cluiin  scallop, 

2  double  in  the  next  2  long  treble  of  the  6th  round,  re})cat  S  times 
from  *,  observing  that  in  working  the  folloAA  ing  floAvers  next  to  the 
ceiitnd  rosette,  i  slip  stitch  must  be  worked  in  the  4th  chain 
stitch  of  the  chain  scallo])  to  the  right  hand,  instead  of  Avorking 
the  3rd  chain  of  the  first  purl  of  the  first  scallop,  the  second  purl 
must  Imj  joined  to  the  opposite  purl  of  the  last  Avorked  floAvtr ;  by 
the  2nd  purl  is  meant  the  last  jiurl  but  1  of  the  5th  scAillop  of  the 
floAA'Cr.  9th  round:  AncAV  thread  must  uoav  Iw  taken, and  all  the 
purls  in  this  round  must  lie  Avorked  doAvnwards.  *  i  double  long 
treble  in  the  upper  centre  purl  of  one  of  the  floAvers  in  the  hollow 
of  the  scalloj) ;  2  chain,  i  purl,  t  chain,  1  treble  long  treble  in  the 
3rd  double  after  the  following  purl ;  3  chain,  1  purl,  3  chain ;  i 
double  long  treble  in  the  next  purl  but  ouc;  4  chain,  i  purl, 
4  chain;  i  treble  long  treble  in  the  3rd  double  after  the  next  purl; 
4  chain,  i  purl,  4  chain  ;  i  double  long  treble  iu  tbe  next  jmrl  but 
I  ;  3  chain,  i  jmrl,  6  chain,  i  purl,  2  cliain  ;  join  to  the  next  purl  of 
the  flow  er ;  8  chain ;  join  to  the  2nd  double  after  the  purl  on  the 
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cup ;  2  cbaiii ;  join  to  the  last  but  2  of  the  8  chain ;  2  chain ; 

1  purl,  12  chain,  join  to  the  3rd  double  after  the  next  purl  but  i  on 
the  stem,  z  chain,  join  to  the  last  but  3  of  the  i  z  chain,  z  chain,  1 
purl,  5  cliain,  i  purl,  z  chain,  join  to  the  7th  of  the  last  crocheted 
12  chain,  3  cliain,  join  to  the  3rd  of  the  iz  chain,  z  chain,  i  jiurl,  z 
chain,  join  to  the  4th  chain  alter  the  purl  which  follows  the  last 
double  long  treble,  4  chain,  i  purl,  4  chain,  join  to  the  centre  stitch 
of  the  5  chain  lietween  2  purls  (see  illustration),  4  chain,  i  purl, 
4  cliain,  I  long  treble  in  the  3rd  double  after  the  next  purl  of  the 
stem,  3  chain,  i  purl,  5  chain,  i  purl,  3  chain,  join  to  the  3rd  double 
after  the  following  purl  on  the  stem,  z  chain,  join  to  the  znd  of  the 
last-worked  3  chain,  3  chain,  i  treble  long  treble  in  the  3rd  double 
after  the  next  purl  of  the  next  flower,  4  chain,  join  to  the  3rd  of 
the  5th  chain,  4  chain,  i  purl,  4  chain,  i  long  treble  in  the  znd 
double  after  tlic  following  purl,  3  cliain,  i  purl,  6  chain,  i  double 
long  treble  in  the  3rd  double  after  the  next  purl  but  1,  3  chain,  i 
double  long  treble  in  the  3rd  double  following  the  3rd  jiurl  of  the 
next  flower  (the  first  2  purls  of  this  flower  are  missed,  because  they 
are  already  joined),  4  chain,  join  to  the  3rd  of  the  6  chain,  3  chain,  1 
purl,  3  cliain,  i  long  treble  in  the  znd  double  after  the  next  purl  but  1, 
4  chain,  i  purl,  7  chain,  i  treble  long  treble  in  the  3rd  double  after 
the  next  purl,  4  chain,  join  to  the  3rd  double  afU'r  the  next  purl 
of  the  stem,  z  chain,  join  to  the  znd  of  the  previously-worked  4 
chain,  i  chain,  1  purl,  z  chain,  join  to  the  3rd  of  the  7  chain  before 
the  treble  long  treble,  z  chain,  i  purl,  3  chain,  1  long  treble  in  the 
3rtl  double  after  the  next  purl  of  the  stem,  4  chain,  i  purl, 
7  chain,  i  purl,  8  chain,  i  purl,  lo  chain,  1  purl,  2  chain,  join 
to  the  centre  stitch  of  the  7  chain  lietween  the  z  purls  workeil 
before  the  long  treble,  2  chain,  i  purl,  4  chain,  join  to  the  3rd  double 
after  the  next  purl  of  the  stem,  z  chain,  join  to  the  znd  of  the  last 
4  chain,  z  chain,  join  to  the  8th  of  the  lo  chain,  3  chain,  join  to 
the  4th  of  the  10  chain,  z  chain,  i  purl,  5  chain,  join  to  the  znd 
double  before  the  purl  0:1  the  cup,  z  chain,  join  to  the  3rd  of  the  5 
chain,  5  chain,  join  to  the  ist  purl  of  the  flower,  z  chain,  i  purl,  2 
chain,  join  to  the  Sth  of  the  last-worked  8  chain,  3  chain,  i  purl,  3 
chain,  i  double  long  treble  in  the  next  purl,  3  chain,  i  purl,  3  chain, 
I  treble  long  treble  in  tbe  3rd  double  after  the  next  purl,  4  chain, 
J  purl,  4  chain,  i  double  long  treble  in  the  next  purl  but  1,  3  chain. 


I  purl,  3  chain,  i  treble  long  treble  in  the  3rd  double  after  the  next 
purl,  z  chain,  i  purl,  z  chain ;  repeat  5  times  from  *,  i  slip  stitch 
in  the  ist  double  long  treble  of  the  round.  loth  round :  Alternately 
I  treble,  i  chain,  missing  i  or  no  chain  as  reijuired  to  keep  the  work 
flat.  Instead  of  the  i  treble  crochet  3  chain  at  the  end  of  the  round 
join  by  a  slip  stitch  to  the  ist  of  these  3  chain,  and  crochet  on  the 
other  side  of  the  work  the  nth  round,  i  double  in  every  stitch. 
Turn  the  work.  1  zth  round :  i  long  treble  in  the  back  part  of  every 
stitch.  To  prevent  the  work  from  curling,  crochet  now  and  then 
z  long  trebles  in  1  stitch.  13th  round:  Like  the  6th  round.  14th 
round  :  I  double  in  every  stitch'of  the  1  zth  round,  taking  in  with 
every  5  th  double  the  centre  stitch  of  the  next  chain  scallop  of  the  i  zth 
round,  and  the  stitch  beneath  it.  lytli  round :  Alternately  i  long 
treble,  i  chain.  In  the  upper  centre  of  these  scallojis  souietimes  i 
stitch,  sometimes  none,  must  he  missisl ;  on  the  sides  of  the  scallop 
miss  I,  on  the  lower  part  z  stitches  have  to  be  missed  oecasionally 
i6ih  round:  *  i  long  treble,  z  chain,  i  purl,  z  chain,  i  long  treble 
in  the  next  chain  stitch  (of  course  the  long  trebles  alone  are  actually 
tj»  the  stitch),  1  chain,  miss  4 ;  repeat.  Between  the  scallops  a 
guipure-like  foundation  is  now  worked  (see  illustration).  It  is 
worked  in  backward  and  forward  rows,  and  consists  of  chain  and 
purls  joined  to  the  scallops  and  margin  ns  required.  The  outer 
cilge  must  make  the  cover  into  a  sexagon ;  then  crochet  round  it 
alteniutely  i  long  treble,  J  chain,  miss  4,  an  I  finish  with  the  fringe. 

108  and  109. — Designs  fou  Ccetains,  Covees,  ob  Antima- 
cassabs  in  Netting  and  Dauning. 

Materials :  Messrs.  Walter  Kvans  and  Co.’s  cotton  and  Meck¬ 
lenburg  thread. 

108. — This  design  is  very  pretty  for  short  curtains  or  anti¬ 
macassars. 

109  is  a  very  pretty  bonier  for  long  netted  curtains,  &c. 

110. — Round  Antimacassae  oe  Cushion  Cover  in  Point  Lace 
AND  EmUROIDEBED  INSERTION. 

The  centre  and  outer  Iwrder  of  this  cover  is  of  point  lace,  and 
can  easily  be  copied  from  the  illustration.  The  insertion  between  is 
of  mull  muslin,  worked  in  small  button-hole  stitch  scallops  on  each 
side,  and  the  leaves  arc  in  well-raised  satin  stitch. 


AN  IDEAL  WOMAN. 


OUR  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  subject  of 
this  paper  is  an  “  ideal,”  not  a  “  real”  woman, 
and  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two. 
It  is  true  that  people  sometimes  say,  “  So-and-so  is  my 
ideal,”  but  a  moment’s  consideration  will  show  that  this 
is  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  for  were  we  to  describe  our 
dearest  friend  truly,  we  must  mention  some  little  fault, 
some  trifling  imperfection,  which  mars  the  perfect  picture, 
and  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  ideal.  Our  affection  makes 
it  so  painful  to  think  of  the  faults  of  those  we  love,  and 
so  pleasant  to  dwell  on  their  virtues,  that  we  are  apt 
to  forget  the  former,  yet  they  exist.  Possibly,  if  we 
were  to  look  at  the  virtues  of  all  our  lady  friends,  we 
might  make  an  “  ideal.”  The  study  is  a  useful  one, 
for  in  striving  to  learn  the  duties  of  young  ladyhood, 
and  how  best  to  carry  them  out,  we  shall  easily  see  how 
far  we  ourselves  fall  short  of  the  ideal. 

Some  people  may  say  that,  as  an  ideal  is  too  high  a 
standard  for  any  one  to  reach,  it  would  be  better  to 
place  before  our  eyes  the  pattern  of  some  really  good 
person  of  our  acquaintance,  so  that  we  might  not  feel 
that  we  are  striving  after  the  unattainable,  but  there  is 
high  authority  for  remembering  the  rule  “  Be  ye  perfect,” 
and  the  higher  the  standard  at  which  we  aim,  the  ne.Trer 
shall  we  approach  to  perfection. 


The  plan  we  intend  to  pursue  in  treating  this  subject 
is  to  describe  our  “  Ideal  Young  Lady.”  Though 
she  excels,  we  hope  to  make  her  so  like  life  that  we  may 
not  discourage  any  from  trying  to  copy  her  virtues. 
We  merely  mean  to  try  and  paint  one  of  our  sisterhood 
such  as  we  ought  to  be,  not  such  as  we  are. 

Let  us  describe  the  appearance  of  this  “  airy  nothing.” 
“  What !”  we  hear  a  reader  exclaim — “  that  cannot  be 
necessary  ;  an  idea!  may  be  perfect  without  beauty,”  and 
yet  you  must  acknowledge  that  when  you  imagine  an 
ideal  your  mind's  eye  rests  on  a  pleasing  picture. 
Our  ideal  may  be  pretty  or  plain,  but  there  is  always 
beauty  in  her  face,  “  the  beauty  of  goodness.” 

“  Beautiful  with  all  the  soul’s  cxpauslon 
Shall  we  behold  her  face.” 

The  soul  has  such  an  incomprehensible  influence  on 
the  face  that  a  good  person  must  have  some  beauty. 
The  remark  is  common  enough,  “  Yes,  she  is  plain, 
but  she  has  such  a  pleasing  e.xpression  that  one 
must  admire  her.”  This  beauty  has  been  described 
before  now  by  different  poets,  as  it  ennobles  the  different 
features  of  the  face.  Of  the  eyes  we  read  ; — 

“And  kindness  .  .  . 

Inspircil  those  eyes  attectionate  and,2’lad, 

That  seemed  to  love  whate’er  they  looked  upon.” 
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A  cheering  smile  on  the  lips  gives  a  beauty  to  the 
plainest  hice.  Our  ideal  follows  the  command  in  those 
words :  — 

“  Itenr  tlirou;;!!  sorrDW,  wron?,  aiiil  vutli, 

III  tliy  heart  tlie  ilew  of  youth, 

Oil  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

“0  that  (lew-like  halm  shall  steal 
Into  wounds  that  cannot  heal 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal, 

“  And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart. 

For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art.” 

Or  to  describe  her  in  other  words  : — 

“And  on  that  cheek,  and  o’er  that  hrow. 

So  sort,  so  calm,  yet  elocpieut. 

The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  f;low. 

Hut  tell  of  days  in  psiduess  spent, 

A  mind  at  petiee  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent.” 

Should  our  ideal  happen  to  be  really  pretty  she  will 
probably  be  aware  of  the  fact.  A  really  handsome 
girl  can  hardly  be  ignorant  of  her  beauty ;  hers  is  not 
“  the  pride  that  apes  humility.”  She  will  calmly  accept 
her  position,  with  no  vanity  for  that  which  she  can  give 
herself  no  credit  for.  But  she  is  thankful  for  her 
be.auty,  because  it  gives  pleasure  to  those  who  love  her, 
and  whom  she  loves.  She  regards  it  as  a  talent  for 
which  she  must  give  account,  for  she  knows  her  beauty 
tends  to  increase  her  influence  either  for  good  or  evil. 
So  she  uses,  and  does  not  abuse,  this  higher  power  in 
the  service  of  Him  who  made  her  one  of  His  beautiful 
creatures.  But  if  our  ideal  is  plain  she  does  not  repine 
because  she  has  been  denied  the  gift  of  beauty,  but 
strives  to  please  those  around  her  so  that  they  may  love 
her  too  well  to  think  about  her  features  being  plain. 

How  does  our  ideal  dress  ?  She  does  not  suppose 
it  a  sin  to  “  plait  her  hair,  or  to  wear  gold.”  She  takes 
that,  as  she  does  the  whole  Bible,  in  its  higher  spiritual 
sense,  not  in  the  letter  only.  Her  apparel  is,  of  course, 
modest,  but  she  knows  there  is  as  much  vanity  in  under 
as  in  over  dressing.  People  never  can  remark  that  her 
dress  is  “  odd”  or  “  fast.”  Or  do  they  say,  “  See  how 
good  Miss  So-and-so  is  ;  she  will  not  spend  her  money 
on  dress  because  she  wishes  to  give  away  so  much.” 
Tor  she  willeth  not  that  her  right  hand  should  know 
wh.at  her  left  hand  doeth. 

She  avoids  being  outree,  but  she  does  not  object  to 
being  in  the  fashion.  Her  object  in  dress,  as  in  all 
else,  is  to  please  others  rather  than  herself ;  but  where 
her  taste  does  not  clash  with  those  around  her  she  will 
not  fe.ar  to  indulge  in  so  innocent  a  pleasure.  If  she  has 
the  misfortune  to  have  some  friend  devoid  of  taste  who 
gives  her  some  dress  or  ornament  which  our  ideal  cannot 
admire,  she  will  wear  it  cheerfully  rather  than  hurt 
the  donor’s  feelings.  She  spends,  but  does  not  squander 
money  and  time  on  her  dress  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  she  has  of  both  to  spare. 

We,  of  course,  must  not  omit  to  describe  our  ideal’s 
occupations.  She  weighs  well  the  value  of  her  different 
pursuits,  and  even  recreations,  and  divides  her  time 
fairly  among  them,  with  a  stated  hour  for  all.  She  gives 
a  fair  portion  to  innocent  recreation,  for  that  is  no  waste 
of  time,  and  in  our  enjoyment  we  can  serve  Him  who 


gave  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy.  But  she  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  adhere  strictly  to  her  rules  to  the 
inconvenience  of  others.  She  never  breaks  them  for 
her  own  pleasure,  but  is  ever  ready  to  put  them  aside 
to  give  pleasure  to  others.  However  interesting  her 
book  may  be,  however  much  she  wishes  to  try  that  new 
tune,  she  leaves  the  merely  selfish  pleasures  at  the  c,aU 
of  duty. 

“  Slio  left  the  novel  litilf  uncut 
l.'lion  tlie  rosewood  shelf; 

She  left  the  new  jdiiiio  shut, 

She  could  not  please  herself,” 

when  old  Jane  Thomson  was  waiting  to  be  read  to, 
or  Tommy  Blake  had  come  to  be  couched  in  the  old  solo, 
he  was  to  take  in  the  “  Harvest  Festival  Anthem,”  or 
even  if  her  acquaintance.  Miss  Smith,  had  just  called  to 
ask  her  to  look  in  and  make  up  a  side  at  croquet. 
Certainly  croquet  cannot  be  omitted  while  describing 
our  ideal’s  occupations.  Perhaps  she  is  as  fond  of  it  as 
any  of  herfriencis,  but  she  does  not  let  it  be  all-engross¬ 
ing.  She  only  allows  it  a  fair  portion  of  her  time, 
but  when  she  plays  she  plays  with  all  her  heart,  for 
she  knows  it  is  neither  fair  to  friends  or  foes  to  bo  care¬ 
less,  and  that  one  listless  player  spoils  the  interest  for  all. 
Of  course  she  never  allows  her  love  of  the  game  to  get 
the  better  of  her  temper,  which  at  croquet,  as  at  all  other 
times,  is  perfectly  under  control,  even  if  naturally  she  is 
disposed  to  be  hasty.  She  is  always  ready  to  forego 
her  place  in  the  game  for  another  who  is  anxious  to 
play,  and  is  equally  willing  to  play  when  she  would 
prefer  another  occupation,  and  then  never  says,  “  Oh, 
that  horrid  croquet !”  thus  spoiling  the  pleasure  of  others, 
for  an  unwilling  player  is  ever  worse  than  a  listless  one. 
She  does  not  plague  the  head  of  the  house  till  he  or 
she  sacrifices  their  much-loved  flower-beds  for  the 
formation  of  a  croquet  lawn,  but  if  the  ruling  power  is 
indifferent  to  flowers  she  cheerfully  gives  up  her  own 
prized  parterre  to  the  croquet  mania  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters. 

If  she  has  a  good  voice  she  cultivates  it  thoroughly, 
and  never  grudges  it  in  the  service  of  Him  who  gave  it. 
If  she  herself,  or  those  around  her,  are  fond  of  music, 
she  devotes  much  time  to  the  perfection  of  this  accom¬ 
plishment,  but  she  is  careful  that  none  of  her  talents 
become  a  snare  for  vanity.  She  cares  little  about  play¬ 
ing  and  singing  in  large  assemblies  when  there  are  many 
others  present  who  can  equally  delight  the  ears  of  those 
assembled,  but  she  never  makes  an  unnecessary  fuss  or 
“  requires  pressing.”  Her  chief  deliglit  is,  however, 
to  sing  and  play  for  the  quiet  home  circle  or  for  old 
friends,  or  to  charm  those  who  do  not  move  much  in 
society  and  do  not  often  hear  music.  And  with  real 
pleasure  she  sings  easily-understood  hymns  or  simple 
homely  ballads  at  the  bedside  of  some  poor  friend  or 
sick  child,  to  whom  she  can  thus  give  a  great  delight. 

She  does  not  neglect  to  “  teach  the  orphan  boy  to 
read”  or  “  the  orphan  girl  to  sew,”  though  all  is  done 
-quietly  and  without  ostentation. 

“Anil  thus  she  walks  ainnnp  her  girls, 

With  pi-aise  and  mild  rchukes. 

Subduing  e’en  rude  village  ehurl.s 
With  her  angelic  l(X)ks.” 

Her  rule  of  love  accompanies  her  here  as  elsewhere  ; 
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she  tries  to  make  it  her  only  weapon ;  but  though  it  is 
very  disagreeable  to  her,  she  does  not  shrink  from  re¬ 
proving  when  she  thinks  she  ought. 

She  visits  among  her  poorer  neighbours,  and  even  if 
she  cannot  bestow  much  pecuniary  aid,  she  is  always 
welcome,  for  her  ready  sympathy  makes  her  a  pleasant 
visitor  to  all.  Like  Evangeline, 

“  With  lifiht  ill  her  looks  sho  i-iiUTed  the  chambor  of  sickness. 

Many  a  laiifrnid  head  ujiraised  as  Evanjreline  entered, 

Turning  on  its  pillow  of  pain  to  gaze  while  she  passetl,  for  her 
presence 

Fell  on  their  hearts  like  a  ray  of  sun  on  the  walls  of  a  prison.” 

But  she  takes  care  only  to  visit  those  sick-rooms 
where  she  is  welcome,  or  can  be  of  real  use,  not 
thrusting  herself  in  where  she  can  be  of  no  avail,  and 
where  age  and  experience  are  doing  the  work  far  better 
than  she  can. 

Her  rule  about  her  recreations  is  that  they  shall  lead 
her  into  no  place  where,  or  into  no  action  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  which,  she  would  be  afraid  suddenly  to  be 
taken  into  the  presence  of  her  Judge.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  the  play  or  dance  she  fears  not  to  think  on 
death.  And  in  the  ball-room,  as  in  every  other  place, 
she  has  accustomed  herself  to  withdraw  her  mind  for  a 
moment  from  the  passing  scene  to  offer  a  short  but 
heartfelt  prayer  that  she  may  be  “  kept  from  evil.” 
In  her  recreations,  even,  self  is  not  her  object.  She 
notices  the  pale  little  girl  in  the  corner  of  the  room  who 
has  dreamt  and  thought  for  weeks  of  her  “  first  ball,” 
and  is  now  nearly  crying  with  disappointment,  for  she  has 
had  no  partners,  and  oar  ideal  persuades  her  good- 
natured  brother  or  cousin  to  take  pity  on  the  forsaken 
one,  and  then  she  goes  and  sits  by  her  and  tells  her  how 
stupid  she  had  found  her  first  ball,  so  little  like  what 
she  had  expected,  and  how  few  partners  she  had  had, 
and  how  many  she  has  now,  till  the  little  girl  is  quite 
cheered,  and  goes  home  and  says,  “  Why  even  pretty 
Miss  So-and-so  did  not  dance  at  all  at  our  ball,  and  I 
did  get  one  partner,  so  I  daresay  I  shall  have  more 
another  time,  and  I  quite  enjoyed  my  talk  with  her,  she 
is  so  kind.”  If  our  ideal  has  a  headache  she  will  not 
say  anything  about  it  for  fear  it  should  hurry  her  party 
away,  and  so  disappoint  her  youngest  sister  of  “that 
delightful  last  dance”  that  she  is  engaged  for. 

At  a  dull  party  she  hides  her  ennui  for  fear  of  hurt¬ 
ing  the  feelings  of  her  entertainers,  and  does  her  best 
to  make  the  evening  more  cheerful  to  the  other  guests  ; 
so  that  no  one  guesses  how  dull  she  finds  it,  and  at  last 
the  very  exertion  to  appear  pleased  ends  in  her  becoming 
much  less  weary. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  our  ideal  as  if  she  must 
necessarily  be  placed  in  a  sphere  of  usefulness ;  but 
this  may  not  be  so  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
words  ;  however,  whatever  position  she  is  placed  in  she 
will  contrive  to  find  means  to  be  of  use  to  others.  If 
debarred  from  visiting  the  sick  and  poor  she  will  not 
repine,  but  will  find  ample  scope  for  work  and  unselfish¬ 
ness  in  her  own  home.  In  any  case  her  home  duties 
will  come  first  with  her,  and  she  will  willingly  give  up 


her  visits  to  sick  and  poor  to  nurse  and  cheer  her  father, 
mother,  brothers,  or  sisters,  when  they  are  indisposed. 
And  if  she  is  loved  and  praised  by  the  poor  abroad, 
much  more  so  will  she  be  by  the  servants  and  dependants 
at  home,  to  whom  she  will  have  endeared  herself  by 
her  kindness,  cheerfully  doing  some  little  office  for 
herself  to  save  some  servant  who  is  sick ;  teaching  the 
ignorant  and  younger  members  of  the  household ; 
mildly,  but  firmly,  reproving  what  she  sees  is  wrong 
among  them  showing  them  by  her  every  action  that 
she  is  truly  trying  to  serve  her  Master  and  theirs,  and 
thus  leading  them  to  do  their  work  as  His  servants,  and 
not  with  mere  eye-service.  When  duty  requires,  she 
gladly  gives  up  any  little  pleasant  gaiety  that  she  may 
stay  at  home  with  the  parent  who  is  too  indisposed  to 
leave  home,  never  showing  that  she  is  sacrificing  any 
pleasure,  for  she  “  sheweth  mercy  with  cheerful¬ 
ness.” 

Lastly,  we  will  consider  our  ideal  in  her  friendships. 
Like  other  girls,  she  has  her  few  especial  friends,  whom 
she  chooses  she  knows  not  why,  for  there  is  some  un¬ 
seen  influence  that  draws  some  hearts  together  and 
keeps  others  apart  without  any  apparent  reason.  With 
her  younger  companions  she  will  be  more  particularly 
careful  that  no  word  or  action  of  hers  shall  do  them 
harm,  for  she  knows 

“that  sadly  true  it  ])roves 
The  loving  heart  too  faithfully 
M'ill  copy  what  it  loves.” 

But  she  never  wearies  them  by  “  talking  good  she 
only  does  that  when  the  opportunity  seems  to  make  it 
almost  wrong  to  be  silent ;  never  thrusting  good  words 
in  at  unseasonable  moments,  for  she  knows  that  a 
gentle  silence,  when  an  unkind  laugh  is  raised  at  an¬ 
other’s  expense,  or  a  careless,  irreverent  joke  is  passed, 
is  more  likely  to  check  it  than  any  amount  of  “  preach¬ 
ing”  when  the  mind  is  not  fit  to  receive  it,  and  example 
is  better  than  precept.  With  those  younger  than  herself 
she  is  self-denying,  for  she  knows  sorrow  and  trouble 
must  come  to  them,  and  she  will  gladly  accord  them 
any  pleasure  while  they  are  young  and  free  from  care. 
With  those  older  she  will,  if  possible,  be  even  more 
disregardful  of  self,  know'ing  that  they  must  have  had 
more  to  grieve  them  than  she  has,  and  she  loves  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  as  much  as  is  in  her  power.  With  young 
and  old  alike  she  will  be  careful  never  to  wound  their 
feelings,  that  she  may  never  have  a  cruel  speech  to  re¬ 
pent  of,  even  if  it  contains  a  clever  jest,  or  ever  have 
to  wish  an  unkind  word  unsaid. 

Besides  this  inner  circle  she  will  have  a  large  body  of 
friends,  for  she  will  be  a  friend,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  to  all  she  knows  ;  for  In  this  cold  world 
she  treasures  the  love  of  the  youngest  and  poorest  of 
her  fellow-creatures,  and  she  knows  the  more  she  loves 
the  more  she  will  have  to  bestow. 

“  S<)  was  lier  lovo  iliffuseil,  but  like  to  some  odorous  si)ices 
Suflered  no  waste,  iior  loss,  tlioujrli  filliiijr  tlie  air  with  aroma. 
Other  hojH!  had  she  none,  nor  wish  in  life  hut  to  follow 
Meekly  with  reverent  steps  the  saered  feet  of  her  Saviour.” 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  January. 

HERE  has  been  no  lack  of  bagatelles  and  pretty 
trifles  this  month  for  the  New  Year,  but  still 
nothing  very  strikingly  new  has  appeared  to  speak  of. 
The  fashionable  toy  was  to  have  been  a  marvellous 
pantin,  made  after  the  resemblance  of  Don  Carlos,  but 
the  French  Government  forbade  the  sale  of  this  remark¬ 
able  toy  at  the  last  minute,  probably  thinking  it  would 
be  an  outrage  to  the  Bourbon  name.  In  spite  of  their 
late  defeat  the  Royalist  party  are  much  stronger  than  in 
good  Papa  Thiers’  time,  and  have  great  influence  with 
the  powers  that  be. 

The  prettiest  etrennes  of  this  year  have  been  artistic 
jewels.  The  porte-brnheur,  from  being  a  plain  circlet 
of  ebony,  or  gold,  has  become  elaborately  chiselled, 

gemmed,  and  ornamented  in  most  costly  fashion.  Those 
in  best  taste,  however,  still  retain  of  their  original  sim¬ 
plicity  the  fine  plain  gold  circlet,  and  are  ornamented 
only  on  the  upper  part  with  one  large  diamond,  or  a 
star  of  pearls  or  precious  stones.  Chatelaines  copied 
from  ancient  family  heirlooms  are  more  in  vogue  than 
ever,  and  are  now  manufactured  by  French  jewellers  with 
unrivalled  art.  Very  large  lockets  are  also  extremely 
fashionable.  The  newest  models  are  of  onyx  set  with 
diamonds  -,  they  are  most  rich  and  effective.  The  mar¬ 
quise  ring,  with  large  oval  medallion,  so  well  adapted 
to  the  reproduction  of  family  crests,  is  also  a  great 
success  this  year,  nor  should  we  omit  in  the  list  of 
fashionable  jewels  the  beautiful  modern  cameos  of  ex¬ 
quisite  workmanship,  which  now  rival,  without  seeking 
to  imitate,  the  antique.  These  lovely  cameos,  set  round 
with  diamonds,  are  mounted  not  only  as  brooches  but 
as  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  agrafes  for  the  corsage. 
But  the  most  recherche  of  all  parures,  that  which  all 
daughters  of  Eve  sigh  for  but  few  can  obtain,  is  the 
parure  of  black  pearls.  These  pearls  are  now  so  rare 
that  their  value  far  exceeds  that  of  the  finest  diamonds. 
Mixed  with  these,  they  produce  a  most  marvellous 
effect.  Rubies,  which,  like  black  pearls,  are  Oriental 
gems,  are  now  considered  the  most  precious  of  all 
stones.  Next  to  these  white  pearls  are  most  esteemed, 
and  their  effect  is  most  beautiful  when  coiled  among  the 
large  coques  and  rouleaux  of  modern  coiffures. 

During  this  sad  eclipse  of  our  Grand  Opera  our 
Theatre  Italien  is  enjoying  a  double  amount  of  vogue, 
though  unable  to  fill  up  the  void  left  by  its  fellow. 
But  until  quite  lately  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  find 
some  compensation  for  the  very  popular  masked  balls 
of  the  Opera ;  this  carnival,  however,  is  not,  it  seems, 
to  be  entirely  deprived  of  bah  costumes.  The  Frascati 
galleries  just  opened  in  the  Rue  Vivienne  contain  a  large 
Salle,  where  balls,  costumed  and  masked,  from  Christmas 
to  Ash  Wednesday,  are  given  every  Saturday  night. 
The  building  contains  besides  a  small  theatre,  hall,  and 
handsome  galleries  for  promenade,  with  fountains, 
exotics,  and  refreshments  ad  libitum,  and  concerts  every 


evening,  except  on  ball  nights.  The  interior  decorations 
are  very  bright  and  elegant ;  light-blue  ceilings,  red  and 
gold  tentures,  and  plenty  of  mirrors,  with  abundance  of 
light,  produce  a  most  brilliant  tout  ensemble.  Here 
foreigners  will  be  able  to  meet  among  themselves,  or 
join  in  very  good  French  society ;  the  place,  in  fact, 
resembles  a  huge  casino,  and  will  no  doubt  become  a 
very  favourite  place  for  lounging  and  conversation.  It 
will  certainly  offer  a  more  distingue  style  of  divertissement 
than  our  Bal  Valentino,  Casino  Cadel,  and  other  such 
places  of  public  amusement. 

Almost  all  our  theatres  are  just  now  in  happy  posses¬ 
sion  of  some  piece  it  succ'es.  The  Theatre  Frangais 
attracts  the  elite  of  our  playgoing  public  with  its  new 
comedie,  Jean  de  Thommeray,  a  work  not  perhaps  des¬ 
tined  to  general  popularity  in  France,  but  well  calculated 
to  please  la  noblesse  and  its  partisans.  The  Theatre 
des  Varietes  is  enjoying  the  full  triumph  of  Les  Mer- 
veilleuses,  which  tout  Paris  and  all  the  foreign  popula¬ 
tion  it  contains  are  nightly  rushing  to  see.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  chif  d'ceuvre  of  M.  Sardou,  who,  not  content 
with  this,  is  having  a  more  enlivening  folie-vaudeville, 
entitled  Le  Magot,  represented  at  the  Palais  Royal. 
M.  Alphonse  and  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot  are  still  both 
drawing  crowded  houses  at  the  Gymnase  and  Folies 
Dramatiques  respectively.  The  music  of  the  latter  is 
now  heard  everywhere,  and  its  exhilarating  quadrille  is 
an  especial  success  in  the  ball-room. 

Just  as  Madame  Angot  gave  her  name  to  the  fashion¬ 
able  bonnets  of  this  winter,  Les  Merveilleuses  have  given 
theirs  to  the  new  dresses  a  la  mode,  as  well  as  to  the 
new  bonbons  of  the  Jour  de  I' An.  This,  it  seems,  is 
the  great  criterion  of  success,  and  for  this  reason  ladies 
famed  for  elegance  and  beauty  have  also  ever  desired  to 
become  ^apiarraine  of  some  dress  or  parure.  Even  in 
these  Republican  days.  Princess  Marguerite  dejoinville, 
Madame  de  Metternich,  our  Comtesse  de  Paris,  and 
your  fair  Princess  of  Wales  have  seen  their  names  at¬ 
tached  to  some  fashionable  article  of  female  toilet.  This 
doubtful  privilege,  however,  they  largely  share  with 
actresses  and  all  celebrities  of  the  artistic  world. 

Two  balls  at  the  Elysee,  and  a  few  grand  receptions 
at  our  different  Ministeres  and  Embassies,  are,  it  seems, 
to  make  up  the  whole  budget  of  official  fetes  in  Paris 
this  winter.  As  for  private  balls,  they  are  few  also,  on 
account  of  the  general  bouderie  of  noble  houses,  who  thus 
show  their  disapproval  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
France.  These  aristocratic  families  either  remain  at 
home,  stiffly  wrapped  up  in  dignified  disgust,  or  spend 
the  season  in  some  of  our  southern  villes  de  plaisance. 
Cannes  especially  is  a  great  favourite,  all  the  more  since 
the  island  Sainte  Marguerite  has  once  more  become  the 
seat  of  a  prison  d'etat.  The  wife  of  ex- Marshal  Bazainc 
has,  as  you  have  no  doubt  heard,  asked  leave  to  follow 
him  thither,  and  has  taken  up  her  residence  in  the  island 
with  her  children  and  numerous  household. 

I 
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.  and  thrive  and  live  for 

i  ever  any  and  every  kind 

daffodil.  We  have 

the  bedded  biilbs  were  to 

\  \\\\'^^  Don’t  be  alarmed ;  it  has 

LV  \  \  been  done ;  it  can  be 

iT)  done ;  and  the  daffodils 

'  m you  are  enabled  to  fill, 

to  crowd,  and  to  colour 
systematically,  so  far  as 
m  \  white  and  yellow  and 

//M\  ^  \  single  and  double  flowers 

1  / f/W  \ 

j  ll  I  \  ti  parterre,  and  when 

1  1/ %\  *  \  PI  arrives  for  put- 

Sv  \  W  m  \  H  summer  bed- 

%\  W  \  W  ders,  you  put  them  out 

m\  W  \  l\  amongst  the  narcissus, and 

«\  M  \  l\  these  die  down  the 

%\  H  \  I'll  others  spread,  and  meet, 

m\  M  \  flower,  and  give  no 

%\  «  \  ifl  hint  of  the  living  planta- 

m\  ll  \  -  below  them. 

X\  %\  \\  \  i"  Having  brought  to  a 

X\  %\  \l  \  f  close  our  observations 

^  %\  ll  \  '  upon  theapplelast  month, 

%\  ll  \  '*■  seems  hardly  possible 

m\  H  I  to  let  the  present  oppor- 

'm  %  \  ll  \  tunity  pass  without  olfer- 

wt  m  \  1  1  ■  some  remarks  upon 

II  I  I  the  pear.  There  are  seve- 

\i\  '\\  \  0  I  j  ral  sorts  of  fruit  which 

%  '  "  appear  to  have,  as  it  were, 

NARCISSUS  ODORUS  RUGULosus.  some  tie  of  kindred  or  re¬ 

lationship  between  them, 
and  which  must  at  all  times  be  spoken  of  together.  Of 
this  sort  are  oranges  and  lemons,  peaches  and  nectarines, 
gooseberries  and  currants,  and  apples  and  pears.  With 
regard  to  these  last  two,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are 


SPRING  decoration  has 
become  as  important  in 
the  garden  programme  as  is 
the  bedding-out  for  summer. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 

Shirley  Hibberd,  of  the 
Gardener  s  Magazine,  for  the 
following  lucid  description 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  for  spring  decoration, 
as  well  as  for  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  plants  in  flower. 

Mr.  Hibberd  says: — Bi¬ 
color  maximus  or  Empress 
will  be  found  a  valuable 
plant,  being  of  robust  habit, 
with  immense  flowers  of 
noble  outline,  the  trumpet 
rich  yellow,  the  perianth 
white.  Two  more  bedding 
beauties  may  be  found  in 
the  Incomp'arabilis  section, 
namely,  Albus,  or  the  Peer¬ 
less  Daffodil,  white  with 
yellow  crown,  and  Albus 
plenus  sulphureus,  a  flower 
with  plenty  of  stuff  in  it,  the 
colours  clear  sulphur  and 
white.  But  we  have  yet  to 
discover  the  perfection  of 
bedding  daffodils,  and  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  they 
are  in  the  Philogyne  or 
“Odorus”  section  of  Barr 
and  Sugden’s  latest  bulb 
catalogue.  Here  we  have 
plants  of  moderate  height, 
not  over-robust,  with  flowers 
distinct  and  elegant  in  form, 
of  the  most  brilliant  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  produced 
in  profusion.  There  are 
eighty-five  varieties  of  narcis¬ 
sus  in  our  experimental  gar¬ 
den,  and  we  cannot  find  any 
to  equal  the  Odorus  section 
for  effect.  The  splendid 
yellow  of  Rugulosus  is 
unique,  and  the  plant  is 
thrifty  and  multiplies  fast.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  a 
certain  amount  of  shade  is 
good  for  narcissus  of  all 
kinds  ;  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun  does  certainly  very  soon 
make  an  end  of  their  beauty,  but  no  cold  will  hurt  them, 
and  they  appear  to  be  indifferent  to  moisture,  as  though 
they  could  not  have  too  much.  As  for  soil,  wherever  the 
commonest  herbaceous  plant  will  grow  there,  will  grow 
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equal  in  importance,  for  the  apple  is  certainly  a  far 
more  valuable  fruit  than  the  pear.  It  takes  rank  among 
the  things  necessary  in  life,  while  the  pear  must  be  classed 
among  its  luxuries.  We 
can  do  without  pears ; 
but  every  housekeeper 
knows  the  great  loss  and 
inconvenience  which  re- 
suits  even  from  a  partial 
failure  of  the  apple  crops. 

However,  in  an  age  like 

themselves  almost  amount 
to  necessaries,  pear  cul- 
ture  cannot  be  disre- 

garded.  Indeed,  of  late 

pied  inconsiderable 

of  cultivation  introduced 
which  have  proved  highly 
beneficial.  Indeed,  in  few 

things  has  the  skill  of:  J 

the  cultivator  and  the  yr.  v\  f 

hybridiser  been  more  //"^\  \  Nv  ' 

marked  than  in  pears.  I  \  \ 

In  size,  in  variety,  in  'I  \^\  \  \  ' 

richness  of  flavour,  the  j|  \  V 

pears  now  grown  are  in-  la  W  \ 

finitely  superior  to  those  \\l  \  ^  \  I 

which  were  in  cultivation  |  M  i  \\ 

half  a  century  ago.  All  I  ® 

our  best  pears  now  are  I  «  > 

grafted  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  1  ^  mAC  f 

grafting  is  to  be  preferred  \  W  ELnX  / 

to  budding,  especially  for  ^  ^  I  \  [  / 

two  reasons,  as  clean  V  tt\  \  | 

joints  are  very  soon  efFec-  ^  ^  ®  |  \  I 

ted,  and  grafted  trees  are  V  TO  \  \  v 

found  by  experience  to  v  It  \  \ 

come  into  bearing  much  \\  Itllj  ft  \  \ 

sooner  than  those  worked  \\  \^;||  l|t  \  \ 

by  the  other  process.  The  iiH  \\  \ 

stocks  made  use  of  are  i\  ^  \\  \ 

either  the  pear  or  the  \\  \\  \ 

quince,  both  of  which  it  \1  \ 

may  be  obtained  either  il  \1  \ 

from  suckers  or  seed.  i  U  \ 

Pear  stocks  are  preferred  |  |  il 

as  making  the  most  vigo-  j  j  u 

rous  and  durable  trees ;  f  1  1  ! 

but  quince  stocks  are  *  *  ' 

said  to  have  the  advan-  narcissus  bicjlor  or  sMiKtss, 

tage  as  far  as  early  bear¬ 
ing  is  concerned.  Trees  on  pear  stocks  are  most  suit¬ 
able  for  growing  upon  a  dry  and  rather  poor  soil ;  the 
quince  is  to  be  preferred  where  the  soil  is  richer  in 
quality  and  of  a  damper  nature.  In  the  choice  of  trees  the 


nature  of  the  soil  and  situation  are  of  primary  import¬ 
ance,  and  especial  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
suitableness  of  the  stock  fn  reference  to  it.  In 
selecting  trees,  whether 
grafted  on  the  pear  or 

§  quince,  those  should  be 
^  taken  which  are  of  vigo¬ 

rous  growth  and  in  the 
second  year  from  graft¬ 
ing.  Trees  more  aged 
do  not  root  so  freely  in 
transplanting,  and  their 
vegetation  is  always  ex¬ 
tended.  Many  gardeners 
prefer  to  plant  stocks  in 
the  position  where  trees 
arc  required,  and  to  graft 
them  as  soon  as  they 
are  established.  Pears 
should  be  worked  as  near 
the  ground  as  possible — 
the  shorter  the  stem  the 
be'.ier,  for  in  this  way 

ing  wood.  There  is  also 
another  reason  why,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  trees 
up  in  quince  stocks,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  graft¬ 
ing  should  take  place  as 

This  has  been  well  stated 
by  a  writer  in  an  early 
number  of  the  Floral 
f hr —  World,  and  it  accords  so 

much  with  our  own  ex- 
perience  that  we  cannot 
I  \\  j  r — better  than  quote  his 
1/ k  f  remarks.  “The  quince,” 

/  J\  he  says,  “  is  a  free-grow- 

P  /  y/R  I  A  healthy  tree  with  a 

K  (  j  fl  close  dense  bark  when  it 

l\\  I  B  carries  its  own  head;  but 

\i/b  when  the  pear  is  grafted 

\\/ /  U  B /! 

y  /  n  St  (  quince  is  apt  to  split  into 

'  1 1  il  B / !  fissures,  and  when  this 

J I  II  M /  /  takes  place  the  pear  is 

1 1  il  m  /  /  checked  in  its  growth, 

and  evidently  has  not  its 
proper  share  of  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  roots.  To 
make  an  end  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  plant  the  bushes,” 
he  continues,  “  so  deep 
that  the  junction  of  graft 
and  stock  is  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  bark  of  the  quince  being  then  wholly  below  the 
ground  can  swell  as  it  pleases,  the  moisture  of  the  soil 
suits  it,  and  it  will  be  found  to  throw  out  roots  from 
the  collar  downwards,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  pear.” 
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The  remark  of  course  applies  only  to  pyramidal  trees, 
or  bushes,  as  they  are  often  called.  Standards  should 
be  grafted  at  the  full  height  of  the  required  stem.  It  is 
highly  objectionable  to  graft  these  low,  and  to  make  a 
stem  out  of  the  graft  instead  of  out  of  the  stock,  for 
most  of  the  choice  varieties  of  pears  are  so  inclined  to 
branch  out  that  a  clean  stem,  such  as  is  required  for  a 
standard,  can  hardly  ever  be  obtained  in  this  way. 
Standards,  of  course,  require  a  far  deeper  soil  than 
pyramidal  trees.  It  is  useless  planting  the  former  of 
these  where  there  is  a  less  depth  of  good  soil  than  three 
feet ;  but  half  that,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  it  in  good 
heart,  will  suffice  for  the  latter. 

Young  trees,  whatever  be  the  form  of  training  to  be 
adopted,  should  be  left  to  their  own  growth,  and  not 
submitted  to  any  sort  of  pruning  until  the  second  year 
after  they  have  been  planted.  If  pruned  earlier  their 
growth  and  vigour  are  interfered  with,  for  these  depend 
upon  the  roots,  which  themselves  act  in  sympathy  with 
the  quantity  of  branches  and  leaves  produced.  When 
the  branches  are  vigorous  and  foliage  good,  the  roots 
will  be  in  a  thriving  state  also  ;  but  if  the  branches  and 
leaves  be  destroyed  by  over  or  too  early  pruning,  the 
roots  undoubtedly  will  suffer  also.  Time,  therefore,  is 
gained  and  a  better  tree  produced  by  withholding  the 
knife,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  we  have  specified.  The 
first  sort  of  pruning  has  reference,  of  course,  to  the 
shape  of  the  tree ;  the  second  to  the  development  of 
fruit-bearing  branches.  Upon  the  first  of  these  we 
need  offer  no  further  observations,  for  the  pruning  re¬ 
quisite  must  be  in  accordance  v/ith  the  shape  which  the 
tree  is  intended  to  assume.  Upon  the  formation  of 
fruit  branches,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe 
that  these  w’ill  be  found  to  be  developed  from  the  less 
vigorous  buds  upon  the  wood  branches,  and  that  as 
they  are  produced  they  should  be  kept  as  short  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  is  required  in  order  that  the  fruit  may  be 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  principal  branches,  by  which 
means  it  will  receive  the  most  direct  action  of  the  sap, 
and  attain  a  larger  growth  and  better  flavour  than  when 
grown  at  a  greater  distance.  In  standards  the  fruit 
branches  ought  to  occupy  the  entire  circumference  of 
the  tree,  and  in  espaliers  or  wall  trees  the  whole  length 
of  every  branch  on  the  side  which  is  not  against  the 
wall.  'These  fruit-bearing  branches,  after  several  years’ 
pruning,  eventually  form  what  are  commonly  called 
spurs,  and  it  is  often  a  great  difficulty  in  old  trees  to 
keep  these  within  reasonable  limits.  Overgrown  spurs 
not  only  interfere  with  the  neat  appearance  of  the  tree, 
especially  when  trained  against  a  wall,  but  are  detri¬ 
mental,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  to  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  fruit.  These  spurs,  however,  may  be  reduced, 
but  the  operation  must  be  carefully  and  skilfully  per¬ 
formed,  and  it  is  better  done  by  several  operations 
extending  over  a  year  or  two  than  all  at  once.  If  the 
whole  spur  were  removed  at  one  operation,  in  all  pro¬ 


bability  a  blank  would  be  left  in  the  branch,  which 
could  only  be  filled  up  by  budding  ;  but  by  cutting  the 
spur  back  to  its  lowest  bud  each  year  'a  lower  bud  will 
be  developed,  and,  in  any  way,  by  repeating  the  opera¬ 
tion  if  necessary,  the  tree  may  be  brought  into  shape 
again.  We  have  some  further  observations  to  make 
upon  the  production  of  fruit,  and  also  upon  the  sorts 
of  pear  most  suitable  for  small  gardens,  but  these  we 
must  leave  until  next  month. 

The  weather  at  this  season  must  determine  what  sort 
of  work  can  be  done  out  of  doors.  If  frosty,  manure 
can  be  harrowed  on  ground  where  it  will  be  wanted  ; 
and  if  open  and  fine,  pruning  and  nailing  can  be  taken 
in  hand.  Early  crops  must  not  be  neglected  if  there  is 
any  possibility  of  seed  being  sown.  Peas,  broad  beans, 
carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  lettuces,  &c.,  may  be  sown 
whenever  the  ground  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  the 
seed,  but  it  is  best  to  leave  all  main  crops  of  these 
necessary  vegetables  until  next  month.  Towards  the 
end  of  February  a  few  of  the  most  hardy  annuals  may 
be  sown  in  the  flower  borders,  and  especially  sweet 
peas,  which  always  do  best  when  sown  early.  Dahlias 
should  be  started  in  a  little  heat.  With  regard  to  roses, 
if  they  are  numerous  it  is  a  good  plan  to  extend  the 
operation  of  pruning  over  a  few  weeks,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  succession  of  blooms,  for  the  earliest  pruned  are 
sure  to  be  the  earliest  in  blossom.  All  roses  are  great 
exhausters  of  the  soil ;  to  have  fine  flowers,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  liberal  treatment  of  manure, 
especially  if  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  is  not 
naturally  strong  and  rich.  Gladiolus  roots  should  be 
planted  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  month,  about  four 
inches  deep,  and  covered  with  a  dressing  of  short  litter. 
Early  growth  is  of  great  importance  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  showy  flowers. 

We  must  never  forget  that  February  is  Nature’s  season 
for  growth,  and  that  all  plants  in  pots  will  now  begin 
to  require  a  shift,  so  that  they  may  have  fresh  soil  into 
which  to  push  forth  new  roots.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  fuchsias,  which  are  now  required  to  be  in 
bloom  much  earlier  in  the  season  than  was  thought 
necessary  some  years  ago.  Geraniums  also  will  require 
the  same  treatment — those,  we  mean,  which  have  been 
in  flower  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  which,  if 
cut  back  and  repotted  now,  will  make  good  plants,  and 
flower  again  all  the  summer.  Both  of  them  should  have 
their  roots  shortened  when  repotted  ;  indeed,  with 
fuchsias  it  is  best  to  shake  out  all  the  old  soil,  and 
start  the  plants  afresh  with  a  little  bottom  heat,  if 
thought  necessary.  Climbing  plants  in  conservatories 
muit  have  attention  ;  if  a  proper  direction  be  given  to 
their  young  shoots,  and  any  not  required  be  removed 
as  soon  as  they  start,  much  trouble  in  after-management 
will  be  saved.  While  trellis-work  is  yet  uncovered, 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  washed  clean  of  all  blight 
and  eggs  of  Insects. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

EXGLISnWOMAN’s  DOMESTIC  Magazixe, 

irarificfc  House,  Paternoster  Row, 
(Enjlishiooman’s  Exchange.')  London,  E.C. 

RULES. 

1.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  wliat  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  &c.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
bo  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  E.n’qlishwoua.v’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  noni. 
de-phimc,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

1534.  Fashionable  serge  dress,  dark  blue  (not  navy),  cost  £3  103. 
Wanted  £1.  Aj.ax  (Edinburgh). 

■535*  Eulalie  has  9  songs  and  15  pieces,  by  good  composers.  In 
good  condition.  List  on  application.  Wants  “  Silver  Bells,”  by 
James  M.  Wehli ;  “  Fablian,”  J.  Rummel ;  “  Souvenir  de  la  5Iade- 
leine,”  Sydney  Smith;  “La  Cloche  du  Convent,”  J.  Asher;  “'riio 
Angel’s  Harp,”  J.  Theodore  Trekell ;  “  Long  Ago”  (piece),  Virginia 
Gabriel;  and  other  pieces.  Or  open  to  offers.  Not  songs.  Address 
with  the  Editor. 

1536.  A.  Y.  has  the  following  iiieces  to  sell  or  exchange  for  somo 
useful  article;  they  are  alias  good  as  new.  “  Fantatia  on  Scotch 
Airs,”  duet,  Harvey,  3s. ;  “  Danse  Napolitaine,”  Sj-dney  Smith,”  is. ; 
“I  Waitel  for  the  Lord,”  West,  is.  3d.;  “Sparkling  Shower,” 
Kuhe,  IS.  gd. ;  “  The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,”  Rockstro,  is.  gd. ;  “  A 
Village  Merrymaking,”  Bache,  is.  gd. ;  song,  “  Looking  Back,” 
Sulhvan,  23.  Sent  free  to  the  purcliaser.  Address  with  Editor. 

1537.  H.  S.  W.  has  for  exchange  some  genuine  used  foreign 
stamps.  Would  like  some  others  in  return,  or  cash.  Sheet  sent  on 
approval. 

1535.  Lily  has  bonnet-shaped  hat,  almost  new,  expensive  white 
straw  trimming,  black  velvet,  gauze,  corded  ribbon,  wild  flowers,  cost 
19s.  Will  take  half,  or  exchange. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

•#*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department— to  bo  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  E.volishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  mouth. 


An  Old  Seisscriher  says— “Dear  Silkworm,— Seeing  you  so 
kindly  answer  subscribers’  inquiries  has  tempted  me  to  ask  your 
advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  making  confinnation  dresses  of  white 
muslin  for  my  daughters,  one  eighteen,  the  other  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Would  striped  muslin  look  well,  as  I  should  like  something  which 
would  be  useful  afterwards,  as  I  am  obliged  to  study  economy  ?  If 
you  will  kindly  answer  this  in  the  next  number  of  the  Magazine  I 
should  be  greatly  obliged,  as  I  shall  want  to  commence  them  as  soon 
after  that  date  as  I  can  obtain  the  materials.”  [Striped  muslins  are 
pretty,  but  spotted  muslins  are  most  fa.hionable,  and  are  thought  to 
be  strongest.  From  personal  experience  1  should  advise  good  spotted 
muslins  as  being  most  economical  from  the  leng'h  of  time  they  wear. 


Make  a  polonaise  and  under-skirt,  the  back  with  three  flounces,  the 
front  with  one ;  cither  embroider  the  edge  of  the  polonaise  in  button¬ 
hole  stitch  scallops  or  edge  it  with  a  narrow  pleated  frill.  Drape  the 
polonaise  with  pleats,  but  no  ribbon.  Make  it  high,  but  unlined,  as  it 
can  then  be  worn  over  a  high  or  low  coloured  dress,  and  will  make  a 
useful  costume  afterwards.  Your  girls  should  have  high  white  bodices 
and  slips.  The  bodice  may  Ire  of  silk,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  as  fine 
lawn  will  answer  every  purpose.  A  muslin  slip  will  be  wanted  of  the 
same  length  as  the  dress.  A  tulle  veil,  or  Charlotte  Corday  cap  of 
8ix)tted  muslin,  with  Valenciennes  lace,  real  or  imitation,  on  the  edge. 
'This  you  can  make  yourself  out  of  the  piece  of  muslin  by  having  a 
paper  pattern  from  Madame  (Joubaud,  if  you  do  not  know  the  cap. 
Tulle  veils  are  rather  expensive,  and  not  very  useful  afterwards. — S.] 

Ada  would  feel  obliged  to  Silkwoioi  if  she  would  tell  her  what 
ladies  are  using  that  improves  their  complexion  so  much,  as  she  has 
lately  observed  many  whose  skin  is  delicately  tine  and  beautifully  fair, 
so  much  so  that  at  first  sight  she  thought  they  must  be  painted,  but, 
on  near  inspection,  she  could  not  discover  the  least  trace  of  anything 
artificial ;  but  yet  Ad.a  feels  convinced  that  something  had  been  used 
to  give  the  complexion  this  brilliant  appearance.  She  saw  in  a 
December  Fashion  Magazine  Antephelic  Milk  highly  recommended. 
[Many  of  the  most  beautiful  complexions  I  know  are  indebted  to  the 
wonderful  milk  for  their  beauty ;  a  few  drops  in  the  water  daily  is  the 
rcgiitie.—S.'] 

Vernon  writes— “  Madam,— I  observe  that  the  use  of  backboards 
and  stocks  is  under  discussion  in  your  Jlagazine  at  present.  In  the 
Life  of  Mary  Sitiiiniervillc,  published  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Murray, 
occur-s  the  following  passage,  page  21  : — ‘At  10  years  old  I  was  sent 
to  a  boarding  school  kept  by  Miss  Primrose,  at  Musselburgh.  Tho 
change  from  perfect  liberty  to  loerpetual  restraint  was  a  great  trial, 
licsides,  being  naturally  shy  and  timid,  1  was  afraid  of  strangers.  A 
few  days  after  my  arrival,  although  perfectly  straight  and  well  made, 
I  was  inclosed  in  stiff  stays,  with  a  steel  busk  in  front,  while  above  my 
frock  bands  drew  my  shoulders  back  till  the  shoulder-blades  met. 
Then  a  steel  rod,  with  a  semicircle  which  went  under  the  chin,  was 
clasped  to  the  steel  busk  in  my  stays.  In  this  constrained  state  I 
and  most  of  tho  younger  girls  had  to  prepare  our  lessons.’  Perhaps 
this  might  interest  some  of  your  readers,  if  you  think  it  worthy  of 
insertion.” 

Rose.  We  cannot  change  our  plan  at  present. 

Gkee.n  Ow  l  wishes  to  know  if  it  is  customary  at  a  wedding  for  tho 
bride  to  present  the  bridesmaids  with  their  dresses  ?  Green  Owl 
would  be  very  much  obliged  for  an  answer  in  next  month’s  Magazine. 
[The  bride  gives  either  the  dress  or  a  locket,  ring,  or  present  of  some 
value.] 

Would  the  Editor  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
kindly  oblige  Emilie  with  replies  to  tho  following  queries: — Is  it 
possible  to  have  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  very  handsome  but  not  tortoise¬ 
shell,  replaced  when  broken  ?  [We  think  so,  but  will  inquire  for 
you.]  Is  there  any  remedy  for  that  painful  deformity,  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  big  too  joint,  from  which  Emilie  suffers?  [We  know 
one  case  of  a  perfect  cure  in  eighteen  months— the  sufferer  wore  loose 
boots  with  no  heels.)  Is  it  the  bride’s  duty  to  provide  the  napery,  or 
does  the  bridegroom  supply  the  same  with  the  rest  of  the  household 
furniture?  [This  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  theiiair;  the  bride, 
if  able  to  afford  it,  should  do  so,  but  it  is  not  always  expected  of  her.] 

^Iateufamilias  writes — “I  often  wonder  why,  in  a  Magazine  so 
useful  as  tho  Englishwoman’s,  we  do  not  see  more  sensible 
and  worthy  remarks  and  suggestions  made  by  tho  mothers  and 
daughters  of  England,  instead  of  feeding  vanity,  and  endeavouring  by 
artificial  means  to  make  their  complexions,  heads,  and  figures  appear 
what  they  really  are  not.  Better,  far  better,  did  we,  as  wive.s, 
mothers,  and  daughters,  consider  the  formation  of  the  mind,  and  how 
we  should  improve  it,  thereby  making  us  true  and  useful  women ;  for 
so  much  dejK'iids  on  a  woman  that  she  may  be  fit  to  fulfil  her  mission 
hero  on  earth.  .She  should  in  duty  consider  how  to  make  her  husband 
happy,  w  inning  him  to  value  her  good  opinion  of  him  and  her  advice, 
so  that  they,  both  united  as  parents,  may  bring  up  tbeir  children  to 
be  useful,  and  not  exactly  om:imental,  members  of  society.  A  girl, 
in  my  opinion,  should  not  only  be  well  educated  and  accomplished, 
but  she  should  know  how  to  make  and  mend  garments,  how  to  cook, 
aud  she  should  have  a  knowledge  of  household  matters,  so  that  when 
she  is  married  her  husband  may  not  feel  that  he  has  a  useless  woman 
for  a  wife,  who  has  no  idea  or  management  in  making  him  and  herself 
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^bove  tho  dependence  of  inexperienced  sen’ants.  And  then,  you 
mothers !  do  yon  feel  the  duty  and  responsibility  you  owe  to  your- 
selves  and  to  your  families  in  the  way  you  are  mouldini?  the  characters 
of  your  young  sons  ?  Do  you  never  think  that  much  depends  on  your 
teaching  and  example  what  sort  of  men  you  arc  i)rcsouting  to  your 
nation  ?  Most  great  and  good  men  can  each  speak  of  having  had  a 
Christian  and  gentle  mother,  one  who  thought  of  better  things  than 
the  mere  adornment  of  personal  appearance.  The  remarks  of 
Khazika,  in  the  November  number  of  tho  Englishwoman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  are  quite  to  my  mind,  and  I  hope  that  her  plan  for  the  ‘  house¬ 
hold  beer’  will  be  much  appreciated;  one  ditliculty  might  arise  to 
some,  which  did  to  me  some  time  ago  when  I  adopted  a  plan  similar 
to  hers :  it  is  this — Generally  in  a  family  some  of  the  membei's  take 
beer,  and  if  they  do  not  take  bottled  ale  they  do  of  the  Ijarrcl  ale,  so, 
to  make  both  ends  meet  as  it  were,  I  have  two  casks  of  the  same 
quabty  beer,  and  I  keep  the  key  of  one  whilst  the  servants  keep  tho 
key  of  the  other ;  so  I  tell  them  that  the  beer  must  last  so  long,  but 
if  any  one  wants  lioer  they  are  to  draw  it  out  of  their  cask,  and  on 
accounting  for  it  the  following  day  I  give  them  the  quantity  from 
mine.  This  plan  so  far  answers  admirahly.” 

MARGirKUlTE  says — “I  presume  my  last  letter  came  too  late  for 
insertion  in  the  December  number.  May  I  again  trespass  on  your 
space  and  good-nature,  and  ask  you  to  tell  me  of  a  new  way  of 
dressing  my  hair?  I  am  sixteen  years  old  next  May,  and  have 
abundance  of  brown  hair,  almost  reaching  my  waist,  and  papa 
likes  my  hair  to  be  curled,  however  those  arc  arranged.  At  present  I 
wear  a  plain  roll,  with  hair  taken  over  it,  but  I  have  worn  it  so 
incessantly  for  two  years,  so  am  quite  tired  of  it.  May  I  also  ask 
your  opinion  of  my  handwriting,  for  I  ardently  desire  to  improve  it  ? 
Mamma  thinks  Silkworm’s  ‘  Spinnings’  invaluable,  and  the  letter 
about  the  beer  very  useful  and  ingenious,  and  wishes  letters  on 
practical  matters  would  appear  oftener  than  they  do.”  [i.  A  pretty 
style  is  to  curl  the  whole  head  of  hair  in  ringlets,  then  raise  all  tho 
back  curls  and  tie  on  summit  of  head ;  insert  a  comb,  and  let  the 
curls  fall,  reaching  tho  front  curls  en  co(iucs  or  loops,  z.  We  do  not 
reply  to  queries  about  handwriting.] 

Mabelle  would  be  glad  to  know  at  what  time  an  infant  born  in 
the  end  of  Decemljer  should  be  short-coated  ?  [About  May.]  Where 
can  sealskins  be  obtained,  not  made  into  a  jacket  or  muff  but  sinqdy 
dressed  ?  [Furriers  will  supply  them.]  Uow  many  yards  of  white 
spotted  muslin  would  bo  roiiuired  to  make  a  dress  for  a  child  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  how  should  it  be  made  ?  [About  six.  See  Fashion 
Plate,  January.]  Can  you  give  Mabelle  a  recipe  for  a  cake  called 
“  Koyal  Nuremburg  cake  ?”  [We  do  not  know  this  c.ike.]  Mabelle 
cannot  conclude  without  bestowing  on  your  charming  Magazine  tho 
admiration  of  which  it  is  so  worthy. 

Can  the  Editor  tell  Harriet  the  price  of  black  spotted  or  figured 
net  for  a  dress  ?  [From  zs.  per  yard  upwards.] 

Recipe  for  Swiss  Roll. — Two  eggs,  i  teaspoonful  baking  powder, 
half  a  teacup  of  sugar;  beat  all  well  together;  then  add  half  a  teacup 
of  flour ;  beat  again.  Grease  the  tin  with  butter,  and  pour  the  hatter 
in.  Bake  in  a  brisk  oven  for  ten  minutes.  Spread  some  jam 
(raspberry  or  apricot  is  best),  and  roll  up.  The  tin  should  bo 
rather  large  and  square.  May  bo  eaten  hot  or  cold. 

Stocks  and  Backbo.vuds. — An  Edinburgh  lady  would  suggest, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Englishwoman’s  “Conversazione,”  that 
there  is  great  room  for  the  establishment  in  London  of  a  shop  where 
stocks  and  backboards  and  other  instruments  of  scholastic  discipline 
for  the  use  of  girls  might  be  procured.  Any  lady  in  reduced  circum¬ 
stances  who  would  undertake  to  supply  such  articles  would,  by  a  few 
advertisements  in  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  bo 
certain  to  secure  many  orders.  The  price  of  tho  articles  supplied 
might,  and  indeed  ought  to  be,  sullicieut  to  remunerate  her  for  the 
trouble  and  knowledge  required  to  conduct  the  business. 

Locis.v  writes — “  Madam, — I  have  read  with  horror  your  corre¬ 
spondent  Collet’s  letter  of  last  month.  I  am  ready  to  give  her 
credit  for  wishing  tho  real  good  of  her  little  daughter,  for  there  are 
few  mothers  who  would  willingly  ipjure  their  helpless  cliildrcn,  but  I 
cannot  but  think  that  she  is  pursuing  an  entirely  wrong  course  in 
using  irons  to  remedy  her  child’s  defects  of  figure.  Common  sense, 
03  well  as  experience*,  would  suggest  that  nature  should  bo  aided  in 
every  possible  way,  and  not  loaded  with  extra  weight ;  and  to  this 
end  I  bebevo  the  best  means  to  bs  early  rising,  early  retiring  to 
bed,  good  plain  nourishing  meals  at  proper  times,  plenty  of  fresh  air. 


and  calisthcnic  and  gymnastic  exercises.  If  the  spine  and  ankles  are 
weak.  Parish’s  Chemical  Food  in  small  doses  will  be  found  of  much 
service,  as  it  is  full  of  bone-producing  qualities,  and  every  growing 
girl  should  recline  on  a  board  (or  the  floor  will  do)  for  an  hour  or 
more  during  the  day.  While  quick  growth  is  taking  place,  the  object 
to  be  kept  in  view  should  be  to  assist  nature  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  formation  of  bone  and  muscle.  If  iron  supports  are  used  they 
tend  to  weaken  the  spine,  for  tlie  extra  weight  on  the  shoulders,  as 
well  as  the  artificial  support  (which  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  taken 
away),  will  prevent  the  proper  growth  of  tho  strong  sinews  and  muscles 
which  should  support  the  spine,  acting  in  much  the  same  way  as  those 
prolific  sources  of  ill-health,  tight  stays.  Let  Collet  bo  warned  in 
time,  her  unfortunate  child  will  grow  up  weak  and  warped,  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  will  probably  take  the  first  possible  opportunity 
of  leaving  for  ever  a  home  where  she  has  suffered  such  untold  misery 
as  an  iron  collar  and  backboard  worn  for  ten  hours  a  day  must  inflict. 
It  is  in  vain  for  Collet  to  fancy  tliat  because  these  instruments  only 
caused  her  inconvenience,  her  child  does  not  suffer  more.  No  doubt  a 
grown  person,  with  a  strong  spine  and  a  correct  figure,  might  use 
them  with  bttle  distress ;  but  a  weakly,  growing  girl  must  of  necessity 
suffer  too  terribly  to  think  of  from  such  an  outrage  of  nature.  Let 
such  instruments  of  torture  be  relegated  to  the  dungeons  of  tho  In¬ 
quisition,  and  our  happy  homes  of  England  bo  free  from  their  baneful 
presence.  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  Khazika  in  her  very  sensible  suggestion,  that  tho 
Englishwoman’s  Conversazione  would  be  far  better  occupied  in  dis¬ 
cussing  iiractical  questions,  by  which  we  may  render  our  homos  moi'C 
bright,  than  in  advocating  tho  ridiculous  pretensions  of  long  frilled 
trousers  (which  no  amount  of  discussion  will  ever  bring  again  in  use), 
or  in  suggesting  fresh  modes  of  torture  for  unfortunate  little  girls, 
whose  figures  require  training,  and  discussing  tho  most  effectual  way 
to  reduce  a  waist  of  natural  size  to  waspish  dimensions.  I  met  a  lady 
some  time  since  who  had  succeeded  admirably  in  this  last  endeavour ; 
but,  unfortunately,  her  otherwise  pretty  face  was  spoiled  by  a  red  nose, 
her  figure  protruded  both  above  and  below  the  waist  most  unbe¬ 
comingly,  and  she  had  lost  her  three  b-abies,  one  after  the  other,  at 
their  birth.  She  was  then  expecting  to  undergo  a  most  painful  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  terrible  disease  in  her  toes,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  restricted 
action  of  the  heart,  and  consequent  bad  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  her 
feet  were  obliged  to  be  swathed  in  bandages,  as  though  she  had  gout. 
She  certainly  had  the  smallest  waist,  for  her  height,  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  delightful  fact  consjlel  her 
under  these  trilling  misfortunes.” 

A.  M.  F.  writes—”  I  have  been  reading  with  groat  pleasure, 
and,  I  hope,  profit,  the  letter  of  tho  Silkworm  in  the  September 
number.  If  criticism  be  permitted,  I  would  say,  surely  the  episode 
of  the  three-year-old  blac-k  silk  is  very  exceptional.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  find  fault  with  anything  in  tho  Silkwoilm’s  charming  letters 
that  I  wished  to  write,  but  to  make  known  to  your  readers  the  fabric 
that  I  find  most  suitable  for  morning  wear  forsolf  and  little  daughters. 
It  is  Irish  printed  linen  and  linen  cambric.  Its  excellences  are— 
almost  endless  wear  and  never  fading.  The  most  careless  laundress 
can’t  take  the  colour  out.  It  looks  as  fresh,  bright,  and  clear  after 
six  months’  constant  wear  and  washing  as  when  new.  Even  for  winter 
wear- with  a  flannel  bodice  under— I  recommend  it  to  all  who  t.iko 
an  active  part  in  the  management  of  their  homos,  or  who  have  to  Jo 
with  little  children.  The  price  is— for  linen,  is.  yd.  per  yard,  3G 
inches  wide;  cambric,  is.  sd.  per  yard,  27  inches  wide.  This  price 
includes  the  charges  from  Ireland  to  Victoria  ;  20  ijcr  cent,  duty  is 
also  included,  so  that  the  price  in  Ireland  will  bo  considerably  lower. 
How  to  get  it.  We  write  to  a  manufacturer  in  Belfast  for  patterns  ; 
if  the  colours  do  not  please,  any  other  colour  can  1m?  ordered,  but  not 
less  than  10  yards  of  any  one  piece.  I’m  sorry  1  cannot  tell  tho 
maker’s  name,  as  it  is  through  a  lady  who  has  friends  in  Ireland  that 
I  get  it.  To  those  who  study  nicety  and  freshne.ss  of  dress,  with 
economy,  I  recommend  the  Irish  printed  linen.  [Please  ask  your 
friend  for  name  and  addre.ss  of  maker.]  Another  topic.  Minnie  is 
very  persevering  in  her  advocacy  of  long  trousers  for  girls.  I  think 
they  would  be  simply  hideous.  Her  adjectives  tell.  She  speaks  of 
brilliantly  white  flashing  feet,  dainty,  &c.  But  suppose,  instead,  they 
were  described— and  I  think  they  might  truly  bo — as  long,  clumsy 
appendages,  almost  touching  the  ground,  and  completely  concealing 
the  prettiest  shaped  leg  and  neatest  ankle  in  tho  world,  and  they  do 
not  appear  so  desirable.  No;  surely  with  knickerbockers  for  boys. 
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and  short  white  drawers  for  girls,  wo  have  the  most  natural  and  suit¬ 
able  stylo  possible.  A  suggestion  that  I  thought  would  have  been 
brought  forward  ere  this  is — that  gentlemen  should  bo  excluded  from 
the  Conversazione.  The  E.voLisinvOM.w  is  professedly  exclusively  a 
ladies’  Magazine  (?)  If  so,  surely  the  Conversazione  should  bo 
peculiarly  our  own.  If  gentlemen  do  read  it,  at  least  let  them  be 
silent,  and  not  tell  us  about  the  stylo  and  fit  of  their  corsets  (ugh  !) 
and  the  size  of  their  boots  ai\d  gloves.  Mr.  Editor,  I’m  afraid  you 
will  think  me  a  very  complaining  piece'of  humanity.  My  grumpiness 
is  all  out  now.  I  may  say  that  I  look  forward  to  the  Exolish- 
MOMAX,  month  by  month,  with  pleasure.  The  Conversazione  is 
amusing,  the  Silkworm  charming,  and  the  occasional  articles  excel¬ 
lent.  I  trust  that  the  above  will  give  offence  to  none.”  [If  our  fair 
readers  veto  the  very  occasional  presence  of  gentlemen  at  the  monthly 
Conversazione,  we  shall  certainly  exclude  them.] 

Ci.ERE  B.  sends  the  following: — 

GUESS. 

A  USEFUL,  subtle  work  of  skill. 

Made  by  a  human  hand. 

Obedient  to  the  master’s  will 
Mho  bears  mo  through  the  land. 

My  purpose  is  a  truthful  aim  ; 

I  tell  another  story 
When  I  would  do  a  deed  of  shame 
In  which  a  rogue  would  glory. 

A  part  of  our  own  mortal  fi-arae. 

Stalwart,  or  round  and  fair. 

Of  this  good  limb  I  bear  the  name. 

And  fire  before  it  bear. 

So  ends  my  first.  What  shall  I  say 
My  second  to  express. 

Hiding  the  well-known  form  away. 

So  sure,  that  none  may  guess  ? 

It  is  a  miracle  of  skill, 

Much  to  my  first  superior. 

Its  framework  often  new,  but  still 
To  Noah’s  ark  anterior. 

Black,  white,  and  red,  half  worn  and  old, 

It  seems  a  contradiction. 

Sometimes  it’s  warm,  at  others  cold. 

Fond  both  of  fact  and  fiction. 

And  then  it  bears  a  living  tongue. 

Speaks  savage  words,  or  tender. 

Noble  and  vile,  both  old  and  young. 

And  masculine  in  gender. 

When  first  and  second  are  combined. 

The  ready-witted  soul 
In  my  united  state  will  find 
A  greenly-coated  whole. 

A  CoxsTAXT  Reader  says — “  Allow  mo  with  my  friends  to  thank 
Minxie  for  her  very  excellent,  instructive,  and  interesting  letters  on 
long  trousers  for  girls,  and  to  say  we  are  delighted  with  her  remarks, 
and  sincerely  trust  that  what  she  has  said  may  be  productive  of  re¬ 
introducing  an  article  of  attire  which  (as  regards  length)  has  fallen 
into  disuse.  Every  one  who  can  remember  how  sweetly  aud  interest¬ 
ingly  we  looked  when  dressed  as  described  by  Minxie  cannot  really 
oppose  the  stylo ;  if  they  do  they  are  sadly  wanting  in  good  taste. 
What  could  bo  prettier  than  to  see  a  girl  between  iz  aud  i6  tastefully 
dressed  in  short  frocks,  and  showing  a  prettily-trimmed  pair  of 
trousers,  reaching  to  the  tops  of  the  boots  ?  I  think  insertion  or 
crochet  more  becoming  than  frills.  I  believe,  too,  the  present  style  is 
not  conducive  to  health.  I  saw  some  girls  out  for  exercise  the  other 
day  (a  largo  school),  and  when  they  tried  to  run  and  jump  about  were 
so  hindered  by  the  long  skirts  that  they  had  almost  to  give  up.  Some 
of  your  correspondents  seem  to  think  the  laundry  bills  would  be  so 
much  increased,  at  whieh  I  am  much  amused  when  I  see  how  expen¬ 
sively  my  young  friends  are  dressed,  and  think  that  it  is  not  a  new 
article  of  attire  we  are  advocating,  but  only  one  a  little  lengthened, 
and  the  saving  in  the  materials  required  for  the  long  skirts  would 


make  up  for  the  extra  outlay  in  washing.  Khazira  (in  the  November 
number)  says  young  ladies  would  be  annoyed  by  a  crowd  of 
boys  following,  but  this,  when  trousers  became  general  (which  I 
hoiie  they  may),  would  soon  bo  got  over,  if  the  unpleasantness 
ever  arose ;  and  girls  are  not  as  sensitive  now  as  they  were,  perhaps, 
in  K.’s  schooldays.  The  present  useless  and  expensive  fashion  in 
length  of  skirt  makes  the  girls  both  very  forward  and  girls  of  the 
period  too,  which  a  simpler  stylo  of  dross  might  be  the  means  of 
checking.  The  other  day  I  was  addressing  a  young  friend  at  a  party, 
and  from  her  forward  manners  and  style  of  dress  supposed  she  had 
seen  nineteen  winters ;  what  was  my  surprise  when  I  found  she  had 
hardly  seen  sixteen !  I  had  hoped  the  subject  would  have  been  much 
more  discussed,  for  I  am  sure  trousers  once  re-introduced  and  worn 
as  they  were  in  my  young  days  would  be  welcomed  by  many  a 
mamma,  and  our  sisters  would  bo  much  happier  for  not  being  dressed 
in  such  “  fast”  stylo  as  they  now  are  by  their  long  and  inconvenient 
dresses.  Girlhood  appears  to  bo  a  thing  of  the  past.” 

Would  some  one  kindly  tell  L’Oriente  the  best  method  for  getting 
up  linen  collars  and  cuffs  ?  Sh(juld  starch  bo  used  hot  or  cold  ?  [Hot.] 
L’Griexte  wishes  to  mention  how  useful  she  has  found  the  patterns 
of  late  given  in  this  Magazine,  which,  as  most  of  her  work  is  done  in 
the  house,  have  been  a  great  boon  to  her,  they  having  been  both 
stylish  and  easy  of  execution.  The  embroidery  corners  for  mouchoirs 
have  been  exactly  what  have  been  required.  And  last,  but  decidedly 
not  least,  L’Oriexte  and  her  friends  are  much  pleased  with  the  tale 
now  in  the  course  of  publication,  entitled  “  Hedged  with  Thorns,” 
about  which  there  is  a  freshness  and  originality  that  lias  greatly 
charmed  them,  and  they  wish  to  know  if  when  concluded  it  will  bo 
published  in  a  separate  form,  aud  whether  there  will  be  any  more  by 
the  same  pen  during  next  year?  [Wo  are  not  in  a  position  to  reply 
to  these  queries  at  present.] 

Fanny  would  bo  glad  of  orders  for  woolwork,  crochet,  or  point 
lace.  Has  a  handsome  collar  (tine)  for  V  bodice.  Address  with  the 
Editor. 

Constance,  who  has  been  governess  in  an  English  family  for  some 
years,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  similar  situation  in  Germany,  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  to  enable 
her  to  take  a  superior  one  in  England  on  her  return  in  a  few  years. 
She  would  wish  to  enter  into  an  engagement  before  leaving  home. 
The  Editor’s  kindness  in  answering  the  questions  of  numerous  corre- 
spMidents  emboldens  Constance  to  apply  to  him  for  information  as 
to  how  she  should  proceed.  It  would  probably  be  necessary  for  her 
to  advertise  Iwth  in  the  English  and  Gorman  papers;  could  he,  or 
some  of  his  readers,  give  her  the  address  of  some  of  the  most  suitable  ? 
Could  they  inform  her  of  the  route  from  York  or  Hull  to  Berlin, 
Holland,  or  Cassel,  and  what  would  bo  the  expense  of  the  journey  ? 
And  any  other  information  that  ho  or  they  could  give  would  bo 
esteemed  a  favour,  especially  if  it  could  bo  given  in  the  Magazine  for 
February.  Constance  has  the  numbers  of  the  Yottnrj  EnjUshiconwn 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  will  be  glad  to  exchange  them  for  a  book 
by  Miss  Yongo,  or  The  Ministry  of  Life,  by  Miss  Charlosworth. 

Ignoramus.  The  bride’s  parents  must  receive  all  guests  on  the 
morning  of  the  wedding,  and  arrange  the  bridal  corti’je.  The  father 
takes  the  bride  to  church,  but  in  returning  escorts  the  bridegroom’s 
mother,  if  present ;  the  bride’s  mother  returning  with  the  groom’s 
father.  Guests  are  received  in  the  drawing-room,  aud  tea  and  coffee 
handed  round  before  the  church  ceremony.  The  marriage,  unless  by 
special  licence,  must  take  place  before  twelve  o’clock,  and  the  guests 
cither  arrive  at  eleven  or  drive  direct  to  the  church.  Tea  and  coffee 
are  offered  on  all  reassembling  in  the  drawing-room,  and  then  the 
guests  are  marshalled  to  the  breakfast-table.  The  clergyman,  usually 
a  friend  of  the  family,  proposes  the  health  of  the  bride  and  groom. 
The  bridegroom  returns  thanks,  and  proposes  the  health  of  his  new 
parents.  The  bride’s  father  returns  thanks,  and  proposes  the  health 
of  the  groom’s  parents. 

An  Anxious  Mother  writes — “  The  following  statement  which  I 
read  in  the  Daily  News  as  an  extract  from  the  Lancet  has  alarmed 
me.  My  daughters  work  a  treadle  M’illcox  and  Gibbs  machine  nearly 
every  day.  I  have  fancied  their  health  rather  improved  by  the 
exercise  than  otherwise.  Do  you  really  think  treadle  machines 
dangerous?  [No;  wo  consider  a  moderate  amount  of  machining 
good  exercise.  The  longevity  of  the  users  of  the  spinning-wheel 
ought  to  reassure  you.]  ‘The  Sewing  Machine.— Some  few  years 
a  go  one  of  the  London  Hospital  physicians  called  attention  to  tjo  face 
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which  had  come  ander  his  notice  repeatedly  among  the  out  -patients 
under  his  care,  that  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  was  injurious  to 
the  health  of  those  who  habitually  employed  it  for  many  hours  together . 
The  patients  suffered  from  nervous  debility  and  other  symptoms  refer¬ 
able  to  its  employment,  and  admitted  that  the  constant  exertion  which 
necessarily  occurred  in  using  heavy  double-actioned  machines  had  an 
exciting  and  exliausting  effect  upon  them.  These  statements  were 
somewhat  strongly  denied  at  the  time,  but  we  think  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  adoption  of  hand-worked  machines  in  family  life  since  that 
date  shows  that  there  was  a  pretty  general  feeling  among  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  probably  the  public  too,  that  the  exercise  required  of  young 
ladies  in  order  to  work  the  treadle  machine  was  not  calculated  to  im¬ 
prove  their  health.  Facts  which  have  recently  come  to  our  knowledge 
show  that  the  evil  was  no  imaginary  one,  and  that  many  workers  at 
the  sewing  machine  or  machines  of  a  similar  character  do  suffer  very 
materially  in  their  health.  One  of  the  heaviest  forms  of  machine  is, 
we  believe,  that  employed  in  “  braiding,”  and  young  women  working 
in  this  department  liave  suffered  very  materially,  and  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  discontinue  the  employment.  But  the  distress  is  not  confined 
to  one  class  of  employdes ;  it  seems  to  affect  pretty  generally  all  those 
who  use  the  feet  alternately  as  the  motive  power  of  their  machinery. 
If  the  workers  themselves  or  their  immediate  supervisors  were  to 
speak  out,  there  would,  we  believe,  be  abundant  evidence  found  that 
“machining”  is  a  most  exhausting  employment,  and  one  which 
gradually  breaks  down  the  health.  When  it  is  considered  how  groat 
the  employment  of  sewing  and  allied  machinery  by  female  operatives 
is,  and  that  many  City  houses  have  dozens  of  them  in  their  establish¬ 
ments,  it  is  obvious  that  the  evil  we  have  referred  to  is  not  a  slight 
one.  We  would  be  the  last  to  interfere  with  the  female  labour 
market,  always  overcrowded  as  it  is  with  needy  sempstresses  ;  but  it 
is  not  imreasonable  to  ask  whether,  in  the  case  of  large  establishments 
employing  dozens  or  even  hundreds  of  machines,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  adopt  steam  as  the  motive  power,  and  to  retain  the  female 
hand  only  as  the  guide  of  the  machine  thus  set  in  motion.  If  a  steam- 
engine  can  drive  many  spinning-machines  or  looms,  one  does  not  fancy 
there  could  be  much  difiiculty  in  giving  the  necessary  motion  to  sewing 
or  braiding  machines,  the  work  of  which  is  not  one  whit  more  in¬ 
tricate.’  ” 

E.  A.  R.  sends  L.  G.  the  following  recipe  for  cheese  straws : — 
Quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated  Parmesan,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
a  very  small  spoonful  of  salt,  and  another  of  cayenne  pepper,  the 
latter  not  quite  full,  well  mixed  together  with  the  hand  till  it  becomes 
moist.  Then  roll  out  like  pa.stry,  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  lay  the 
strips  in  a  tin  dish  and  bake  in  the  oven.  Great  eare  is  needed  in 
removing  them,  as  they  easily  break. 

Effie  writes — “Madam, — May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  change  of  dress  advocated  by  Minnie  andCAitOLiNE? 
Jly  mother  always  had  my  sisters’  dresses  made  as  short  as  those 
advocated  by  Minnie,  but  like  Mama  their  drawers  were  always 
made  shorter  than  their  frocks ;  but  at  the  age  of  iS,  when  the  girl’s 
dress  had  reached  a  little  below  the  ankle,  she  then  had  their  drawers 
made  almost  long  enough  to  touch  the  ankle,  and  they  have  worn 
them  BO  ever  since.  My  sisters  are  23,  22,  and  19;  they  genenilly 
wear  very  short  dresses  for  walking  (I  mean  about  3i  inches  from  the 
ground),  and  alwaj's  wear  silk  stockings  and  sandal  shoes  in  the  house 
and  Oxford  shoes  for  walking,  but  not  with  very  high  heels.  Though 
I  admire  the  trousers  as  they  wear  them,  and  think  that  they  add 
very  much  to  the  effect  of  some  very  nice  little  feet,  as  an  occasional 
gleam  of  the  pretty  white  frills  are  just  seen  below  the  petticoat,  I  do 
not  think  with  Minnie  that  they  should  cover  the  instep,  or  in  any 
way  hide  the  feet.  I  may  say  that  though  my  sisters  at  tirst  rather 
objected  to  them,  they  now  both  much  approve,  and,  like  their  mother 
and  Minnie,  would  like  to  see  them  generally  adopted ;  they  say  that 
they  have  never  found  them  splashed,  though  often  in  London, 
though  of  course  they  wear  them  shorter  than  advocated  by  Min.nie. 
I  cannot  agree  ^vith  that  lady  in  thinking  that  the  wearers  look  as  if 
they  had  outgrown  them.  I  think  if  the  Lover  of  Grace  and 
Elegance  could  sec  them  he  would  change  his  views.  If  Edith 
Kate  objects  to  them,  let  her  say  so,  without  pleading  comfort  and 
economy  of  short  garments ;  I  do  not  think  cither  plea  worth  much, 
though  I  can  understand  her  non-approval  of  long  trousers.  My 
sisters  have  discussed  this  subject  with  many  of  their  friends  since 
Caroline  first  mentioned  the  subject  in  the  May  number,  and  they 
say  that  though  most  of  the  ladies  they  have  spoken  to  object  most 


decidedly  to  long  trousers,  still  five  or  six  arc  quite  prepared  to  adopt 
this  costume  should  it  become  in  the  smalle.st  degree  fashionable,  and 
two  talk  of  adopting  them  next  summer.  Minnie  has  never  said  if 
she  herself  wears  the  long  trousers  that  she  writes  quite  eloquently 
about,  and  tries  so  hard  to  get  other  ladies  to  adopt.” 

Vennon  sends  an  interesting  extract  from  the  Glasyow  Neivs  of 
Kovember  6th : — “  The  fate  of  old  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  is  often 
curious.  There  is,  generally,  among  the  vast  crowd  of  unknown 
workers  who  people  a  city,  a  band  of  men  whose  mission  it  is  to  collect 
all  the  old  boots  they  can  find.  These  treasures  are  cut  into  small 
pieces,  are  soaked  for  some  days  in  chlorate  of  sulphur,  which  renders 
them  light  and  hard.  The  leather  is  then  washed,  dried,  and  ground 
into  powder,  the  powder  being  afterwards  mixed  with  glue.  Being 
thus  rendered  almost  solid,  the  concoction  is  poured  into  moulds,  and 
is  used  for  making  buttons,  combs,  handles  of  knives,  &c.  And  it  is 
to  this  that  the  pretty  delicate  bouts  and  shoes  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  shop- windows  must  come  at  last.  The  dainty  satin  slippers, 
gorgeously  worked  in  glistening  beads,  and  bordered  with  fur,  which 
are  just  now  in  vogue,  must  eventually,  I  suppose,  come  to  the  dust- 
heap  ;  and,  I  presume,  even  the  Pope’s  slippers  are  not  exempt  from 
the  common  fate  of  all.  The  Pope,  it  must  be  known,  is,  so  to  speak, 
an  amateur  in  slippers.  He  has  tweuty-four  pairs  kept  always  in  his 
wardrobe,  and  six  pairs  for  use  in  the  course  of  a  year.  They  are 
made  of  red  cloth,  profusely  embroidered  with  gold,  and  ornamented 
with  a  sohd  gold  cross.  These  slippers  are  worth  upwards  of  five 
pounds,  and  are  apparently  treasured  by  the  Pope,  for  though  many 
applications  are  made  by  the  devout  for  those  that  arc  no  longer 
worn,  the  Chamberlain  has  orders  on  no  account  to  part  with  one. 
Ilis  Holiness  is  not  less  extravagant  in  other  matters  of  the  ward¬ 
robe.” 

A  GOOD  Breakfast  Dish. — Take  a  very  small  belly  of  pork  and  a 
small  pig’s  tongue,  put  them  in  salt  for  two  or  three  days;  then  cut 
the  bones  out  of  the  pork  and  roll  the  tongue  in  it  as  tightly  as 
possible,  adding  a  seasoning  of  sage,  with  a  very  little  onion  and 
popper.  Bandage  the  pork  round  and  round  with  a  long  strip  |of 
calico,  fasten  it  securely,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  in  cold  water.  Boil 
for  five  or  six  hours,  according  to  size,  and,  when  perfectly  cold, 
remove  the  bandage. 

To  Make  Indelible  Marking  Ink.— Prepare  the  part  where  the 
linen  is  to  be  marked  with  the  following  wash  : — One  ounce  of  soda 
in  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it,  with  about  a  tcaspoonful  of 
powdered  gum-arabic.  Dry  thoroughly  before  mai-kiug. 

Bread  and  Cheese  Pudding. — Grate  sufiicient  stale  bread  to  fill 
a  small  pie-dish,  add  about  one-fourth  the  same  quantity  or  less  of 
grated  cheese,  season  with  jieppcr,  salt,  and  a  little  mustard,  moisten 
with  one  egg,  well  beaten,  and  a  little  beer  or  milk.  Put  the  mixture 
into  a  buttered  dish,  put  a  few  pieces  of  butter  on  the  top,  and  bake 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven  for  about  an  hour. 


INDIA  JkND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnct.s,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent— there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties— Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  bo  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  neecs3.ary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carte-hlanche  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MISS  LETHBRIDGE,  you  are  wanted  in  the 
board-room.” 

A  faint  flush  tinges  Barbara’s  pale  face,  but  she  lays 
down  her  work  quietly,  and  the  momentary  flutter  of 
hope  which  had  warmed  her  cheek  dies  out  of  her  heart 
with  a  patient  sigh. 

“It  is  not  to  help  me,”  she  says  with  a  flickering 
smile  at  her  own  fancies ;  “  it  is  only  to  go  through 
the  routine  of  a  regulation  farewell,  and  receive  a  few 
empty  good  wishes,  given  like  a  theatrical  blessing,  and 
worth  no  more.” 

But  it  is  no  blessing  which  sits  on  the  lips  of  these 
four  judges  in  Israel,  and  Barbara  starts  back  in  amaze 
at  the  thunder  of  Mr.  Crank’s  voice  as  he  bids  her  draw 
near  the  table.  Seated  by  his  side  with  a  swollen  blub¬ 
bering  face,  and  regaling  herself  with  wine  and  tears, 
is  Miss  Minshell.  She  has  taken  her  revenge — a  safe 
one  for  herself,  for  it  has  fallen  upon  Barbara — and  the 
reward  of  the  informer  is  sweet  to  her  lips. 

“  Is  this  your  portrait,”  asks  Mr.  Mordue. 

“  Yes,”  Barbara  answers  with  quiet  wonder  in  her 
eyes. 

“  And  you  sent  it  to  a  lady  with  the  treacherous 
purpose  of  prejudicing  her  against  this — this  excellent 
institution  ?”  broke  in  Mr.  Partlet  with  stuttering  indig¬ 
nation. 

“  No,  sir,  indeed  I  did  not !”  said  Barbara. 

“  I  say  you  did  !”  cried  Mr.  Partlet,  growing  purple, 
his  righteous  wrath  and  his  words  so  fighting  in  his 
throat  that  both  together  nearly  choked  him.  “  I  say 
you  conspired,  with  that  foolish  girl  just  gone,  to  work 
on  the  fears  of  her  mother  by  a  sight  of  this  plain, 
hollow-cheeked  face  of  yours.  And  you  have  tried  to 
cast  a  slur  on — on  the  asylum  that  succoured  you. 
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You  have  endeavoured  to  dam — damage  it  in  the  public 
estimation.” 

In  a  helpless  state  of  stuttering  Mr.  Partlet  now 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  unable  to  e.xpress  his  rage 
except  by  swallowing  sherry  in  indignant  gulps.  Thus 
Mr.  Crank  took  up  the  word,  addressing  the  per¬ 
plexed  and  frightened  Barbara  with  an  attempt  at 
smoothness  in  his  harsh  voice,  making  it  sound  like  a 
grating  hinge  badly  oiled. 

“  You  have  shown  yourself  treacherous  and  ungrate¬ 
ful,”  he  said,  “  and  unworthy  of  the  blessings  of  this 
institution  ;  therefore,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
committee,  you  are  expelled.” 

“  Not  unanimous,”  observed  Mr.  Partlet. 

“  A  minority  of  one  counts  for  nothing.  You  are 
comm.inded.  Miss  Lethbridge,  to  quit  St.  Cecilia’s  at 
once  without  the  delay  of  an  hour.” 

“  Stay  !”  said  Mr.  Partlet.  “  You  must  let  her  hear 
the  evidence,  and  give  her  a  chance  of  defending  herself. 
We  agreed  on  that,  gentlemen,  you  will  remember.” 

“  Rise  up  and  speak,  my  dear,  if  your  feelings  will 
permit  you,”  said  Mr.  Crank  sweetly  to  Miss  Minshell. 

Thus  adjured,  that  young  lady  tottered  to  her  feet  in 
an  hysterical  condition,  and  poured  forth  her  story  in 
hurried  words ;  and  now  Barbara  heard  her  conversation 
with  Rose  repeated  in  a  distorted  and  envenomed  shape. 

So  this  was  the  form  Miss  Minshell’s  revenge  had 
taken  !  Burning  to  do  some  spiteful  act  to  relieve  her 
thirst  for  vimgeance,  she  had  turned  informer,  and 
found  her  reward  in  something  sweeter  than  dry  biscuit. 
Barbara  listened  with  a  wonder  that  took  away  her 
breath,  for  hers  was  a  nature  that  in  its  depth  of  clear¬ 
ness  could  never  mirror  or  comprehend  a  meanness. 
And  then  recovering  her  self-possession  she  told  the 
unvarnished  truth  with  patient  dignity  ;  but  she  was 
the  accused,  and  the  accused  always  stands  in  an  ignoble 
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light ;  it  is  the  accuser  who  has  the  advantage  of  the 
world’s  sunshine. 

“  I  gave  my  photograph  as  a  simple  present,”  said 
Barbara,  “  and  I  never  thought  of  its  being  used  as  a 
means  to  induce  Mrs.  Carteret  to  remove  her  daughter 
from  the  asylum.  I  did  not  know  my  picture  was  so 
frightful,”  added  the  girl  simply. 

Mr.  Crank  smiled,  and,  catching  Emily’s  sharp  eyes, 
helped  her  to  some  more  cake. 

“  Your  defence  is  worthless,”  said  the  fierce  Mr. 
Mordue,  “and  the  sooner  you  relieve  us  of  your 
presence  the  better.” 

“  And  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
-you  leave,”  interposed  Mr.  Crank  with  his  hand  pater¬ 
nally  resting  on  Miss  Minshell’s  bare  shoulder,  “  the 
committee  have  resolved  not  to  present  you  with  the 
Bible  usually  given  to  pupils  on  their  departure.” 

Tear-blinded,  Barbara  turned  away,  hearing  their 
angry  words  with  a  giddy  sense  of  misery  and  pain 
new  to  her,  even  amid  all  the  blank,  dull,  dead  pain  of 
her  forlorn  life.  Mechanically  she  bent  her  head,  and 
murmured  a  few  inarticulate  words  of  farewell.  She 
did  not  try  again  to  clear  herself  of  the  charges  brought 
against  her,  but  went  away  proudly  with  patience  and 
dignity  on  her  sad  face.  All  the  men’s  eyes  were  fixed 
on  her  when  she  reached  the  door,  and  each  one  felt 
his  heart  beat  the  quicker  as  her  great  grey  eyes  rested 
on  them  a  moment  steadily. 

“  An  unfathomable  girl,”  said  Mr.  Crank  as  she  dis¬ 
appeared — “  a  girl  capable  of  taking  a  sharp  vengeance 
on  any  one  she  hates.  I  never  saw  such  a  daring 
look.” 

Barbara  did  not  hear  his  words,  and  as  she  closed  the 
door,  shutting  out  their  hard  faces  from  her  sight,  she 
felt  the  whole  world  a  wilderness,  and  herself  a  leaf 
flung  down  to  wither  and  die. 

On  the  big  stone  staircase,  as  she  went  up  forlornly, 
she  met  Miss  Paring,  who  caught  her  by  the  hand  and 
cried  out  with  tears  that  it  was  a  shame  ! 

“  That  little  Minshell  is  a  perfect  ferret,”  she  said, 
lowering  her  voice.  “  She  would  pick  one’s  eyes  out 
in  the  dark  if  she  could.” 

Barbara  was  too  heavy-hearted  to  answer  her,  and 
seeing  this.  Miss  Paring  walked  on  by  her  side,  pitiful, 
but  yet  fearful  that  her  pity  should  be  seen  by  others. 
She  had  to  go  with  the  stream,  or  be  tossed  out  upon  the 
bank,  and  she  was  too  poor  to  risk  that. 

“  Come  into  my  room,”  she  whispered,  “  and  dress 
yourself  there.  In  the  dormitory  you’d  have  a  crowd 
of  girls  around  you,  all  mad  with  curiosity.” 

Barbara  was  glad  of  this  escape,  and  thanked  her 
softly  with  a  broken  voice. 

“  I  am  sorry  Rose  Carteret  has  brought  this  trouble 
on  you,”  said  Miss  Paring,  searching  in  her  pocket  for 
the  key  of  her  room.  “  She  is  a  selfish  little  creature, 
and  quite  spoiled.  Her  heart  is  too  light  to  have  much 
feeling  in  it.  She  never  gave  a  thought  to  you — she 
only  considered  herself.” 

“  Rose  has  done  me  no  wrong,”  answered  Barbara  ; 
“  it  is  Miss  Minshell’s  distortion  of  facts  that  has  done 
die  harm.” 

“  Ah,  here’s  the  key  !”  and  with  it  Miss  Paring  drew 


forth  a  letter,  at  sight  of  which  her  face  flushed  and 
paled,  and  she  regarded  Barbara  with  a  troubled 
look. 

“  Oh,  how  sorry  I  am  !”  she  cried.  “  I  had  forgotten 
it  altogether.  This  came  for  you  last  night,  and  1  went 
up  into  the  schoolroom  on  purpose  to  give  it  to  you, 
and  then  the  lightning  frightened  me,  and  thrust  it 
entirely  out  of  my  head.” 

With  a  pale,  fixed  look  Barbara  took  the  letter,  but 
scarcely  had  she  read  a  line  when  a  passionate  cry  of 
anguish  burst  from  her  lips.  Frightened  at  the  sound. 
Miss  Paring  drew  the  desolate  girl  within  her  room  and 
closed  the  door. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  she  said  in  a  hushed  voice. 

“  My  mother  is  ill — very  ill.  She  prays  me  to  come 
to  her  instantly.  Oh  these  long  hours  ! — these  dreadful 
hours  that  have  gone  by  !  Miss  Paring,  it  was  cruel, 
it  was  terrible,  to  hold  back  my  letter !” 

The  girl  gazed  at  her  wildly,  all  the  colour  gone  cut 
of  her  pale,  sunken  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  brilliant  with 
a  strange  fire.  Then  she  began  tearing  off  her  dress 
with  mad  haste,  her  fevered  fingers  trembling,  for  not 
even  in  a  case  of  life  and  death  must  an  orphan  walk 
away  clothed  in  the  St.  Cecilian  vestments.  With  many 
contrite  w’ords  Miss  Paring  aided  her  to  put  on  her 
own  poor  garments,  which  had  been  sent  the  night 
before  in  a  little  bundle. 

“  Have  you  money  for  a  cab  she  said  hurriedly. 

Barbara  shook  her  head  ;  she  had  lost  the  power  to 
speak.  Then  Miss  Paring  caught  up  the  envelope  of 
the  letter,  and  found  some  stamps  within  it. 

“  There  are  ten  shillings’  worth.  I’ll  change  them  for 
you.” 

In  another  moment  Barbara  was  dowmstairs  waiting 
in  the  bleak  stone  passage  for  the  cab,  which  seemed 
an  hour  coming.  At  the  dim  end,  by  the  dining-hall, 
she  saw  girls  crowding,  peeping,  whispering  ;  they 
seemed  a  dream  to  her,  so  did  Miss  Paring  and  Mr. 
Partlct,  who  "stood  near  her  talking  in  a  low  voice. 
Then  came  the  sound  of  wheels,  and  Anne  at  the  door 
beckoning.  And  this  was  a  dream  too. 

“  Do  forgive  me,”  says  Miss  Paring.  “  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself.  I  trust  you  will  find  j’our  mother 
better.” 

Then  Mr.  Partlet  hurried  towards  her. 

“lam  sorry  you  have  heard  ill  news,  but  you  must 
hope  for  the  best.” 

All  pretence  of  treating  her  like  a  culprit  is  gone, 
all  the  hypocrisy  and  cant  of  her  ingratitude  and 
treachery  are  swept  away.  One  touch  of  true  human 
sympathy  has  cleared  their  hearts.  Barbara  feels  this, 
but  she  cannot  answer  a  word  ;  she  only  turns  her 
white  face  upon  them  with  a  desolate  look,  and  then 
goes  swiftly  to  the  door. 

“  Here’s  my  address,”  says  Mr.  Partlet,  “  and  if  I 
can  do  anything  for  you  I  will.” 

Until  he  spoke,  Barbara  did  not  know  he  was  by  her 
side  helping  her  into  the  cab  kindly.  He  took  her  pale, 
cold  hand  a  moment,  and  when  he  dropped  it  she  was 
driving  away,  an  orphan  and  alone  in  the  wide  world. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IT  is  a  long  way  from  that  great  city  of  turmoil  and 
of  many  wheels,  where  Saint  Cecilia  rears  her 
turrets,  to  this  stately  mansion  in  the  west,  lying 
amid  solemn  masses  of  verdure  and  tall  hills,  and  long 
lights  and  filmy  shadows,  which  the  morning  sun 
flings  upon  the  slopes  and  hollows  of  its  grand  old 
park. 

At  a  window  in  this  mansion,  looking  out  upon  the 
landscape  with  a  fixed,  hard,  stony  look,  there  stands  a 
man  of  some  forty  years,  handsome,  careless,  graceful, 
and  yet  not  at  ease.  For  the  very  rigidity  of  his 
attitude  shows  that  it  is  by  a  strong  effort  of  his  will 
he  holds  himself  thus  erect,  and  if  he  gave  way,  even 
for  a  moment,  he  might  fling  himself  upon  the  ground, 
and  grovel  in  the  agony  of  some  great  grief. 

The  door  opens  softly,  and  a  pale,  gaunt  woman, 
grey  as  Faded  ashes,  looks  in  upon  him,  and  beckons 
silently  with  hand  and  eyes. 

“Is  she  worse?”  he  says  in  a  husky  voice,  and  a 
sudden  flush  quivers  like  a  light  over  his  face,  leaving 
him  ghastly  as  it  fades. 

“  Not  worse,  I  think,”  the  woman  answers,  “  but 
restless.  She  wishes  to  see  you,  sir ;  she  has  sent  me 
for  you.” 

He  hears  this,  and  yet  he  lingers,  he  walks  unwil¬ 
lingly  across  the  stately  room,  and  at  the  door  hesitates 
again. 

“  I’ll  follow  you,  Deborah.  Tell  your  lady  I’ll  come 
to  her  in  a  moment.” 

“  No,  sir,  my  lady  wishes  to  see  you  at  once.  I  am 
not  going  back  to  her  room  at  present.” 

So  there  was  no  reprieve,  and  brushing  by  the 
woman  with  a  scowl  upon  his  brow,  he  mounts  the 
spacious  stairs  with  feigned  alacrity,  and  then,  being 
oat  of  sight,  trails  slowly  like  a  wounded  snake,  and 
pauses  at  a  chamber  door — pauses  till  he  scorns  him¬ 
self,  then  opens  it  abruptly,  and  stands  within  the 
shadow  of  a  silken-curtained  bed,  upon  whose  lace- 
fringed  pillow  lies  a  white  and  shadowy  face,  and  a 
mass  of  golden-bright  hair. 

“You  look  better  to-day,”  he  says,  trying  to  make 
his  voice  firm  and  cheerful. 

She  did  not  answer  him  in  words,  but  her  eyes  rested 
on  his  with  a  steady  mournful  calm  which  had  nothing 
in  it  of  life  or  hope. 

“  Come  nearer,”  she  said  in  a  moment ;  “  my  voice 
is  weak.  I  have  something  to  say,  and  there  is  not  much 
time.” 

He  came  and  sat  in  a  great  tapestried  chair,  placed 
by  the  bed,  his  arm  resting  on  the  elbow,  his  fingers 
drumming  carelessly  upon  the  quilt.  And  it  happened 
as  she  tossed  in  fever  that  her  restless  hand  touched 
his  for  a  moment,  and  then  drew  back,  and  lay  pale  as 
snow  on  her  heaving  chest.  He  followed  it  with  his 
eyes,  a  half  smile — a  painful  smile — on  his  lips,  but  he 
did  not  clasp  this  frightened,  retreating  hand,  or  change, 
except  for  that  flitting  smile,  the  rigid,  hard  expression 
of  his  face. 

“  You  know  what  is  killing  me,”  she  said,  in  a 
faint  but  clear  voice  “  you  know  it  ?” 


“Why  do  you  distress  j'ourself?  Why  bring  up 
th\s  old  theme  now  ?” 

“  Because  I  want  to  know  the  truth — /mu — before  I 
die.” 

“  I  told  you  the  truth  long  ago,  but  woman-like  you 
would  neither  listen  nor  believe.” 

The  lines  of  his  face  grew  harder  and  colder  as  he 
turned  away  from  her  sad  fixed  gaze. 

“  You  told  me  falsehoods,”  she  said,  with  mournful 
firmness  ;  “  you  never  told  me  truth.” 

“  What  a  woman  is  resolved  not  to  believe,  that  she 
never  will,”  he  answered  coldly'.  “  You  have  embit¬ 
tered  my  life  and  your  own  by  your  obstinate  disbelief. 
You  might  credit  me,  I  think,  now.” 

“  How  can  I  ?”  she  said,  with  a  bitter  sigh.  “  How 
can  I ?” 

“  What  motive  can  I  have  to-day  for  speaking  un¬ 
truly  ?”  he  continued.  “  You  say  you  are  dying  ; 
well,  then,  you  see  nothing  could  be  altered  between  us 
now.” 

A  pink  flush  rose  up  into  her  white  face,  and  swept 
even  across  her  brow,  and  for  a  moment  the  trembling 
of  her  lips  would  not  let  her  speak. 

“  You  do  not  understand  me,”  she  said  then  very 
low. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  and  the 
contraction  of  his  brow  showed  that  a  spasm  of  pain 
was  passing  over  his  own  heart  likewise. 

“  Have  I  misunderstood  you  all  these  years  ?”  he 
asked  in  a  bitter  tone.  “  Are  you  denying  now  at  this 
last  moment  all  the  coldness,  all  the  bitterness,  all  the 
estrangement  you  planted  between  us  with  your  own 
hand  ?  ” 

His  words  were  cruel,  and  the  fever  spot  on  her 
worn  cheeks  grew  brighter  and  brighter. 

“  It  is  too  late  to  be  angry,”  she  murmured — 
“  angry  because  I  have  obeyed  my  conscience.” 

“  No,  you  have  obeyed  your  priest  and  your  sus¬ 
picions.  Let  us  cease  this,  Theresa ;  you  have  not 
strength  to  discuss  sore  subjects  now.  And  I  have  not 
strength  for  them,  if  you  have,”  he  added,  with  sudden 
vehemence. 

At  this  her  eyes  filled,  and  her  hand  fell  on  his  again, 
and  she  did  not  draw  it  back.  As  for  him,  he  neither 
shook  the  timid  touch  from  him,  nor  held  it  closer. 

“  I  will  not  pain  you,”  she  said  ;  “  I  will  not  utter 
a  word  of  reproach  ;  but  if  you  could  understand  what 
a  consolation  it  would  be  to  hear  the  truth  from  your 
lips,  surely  you  would  not  withhold  it.” 

“  You  women  are  strange  creatures,”  he  returned, 
and  there  was  a  ring  of  cynicism  and  of  hardness  in 
his  voice ;  “  so  it  would  comfort  you  to  be  told  that 
you  are  a  lost  woman,  and  that  I  am  an  unmitigated 
scoundrel.” 

She  had  not  clasped  his  hand  ;  she  had  only  let  hers 
lie  supinely  in  that  contact,  half  accidental,  half  volun¬ 
tary,  but  now  she  flung  her  arm  back  in  trembling  haste, 
and  the  scarlet  glow  of  a  consuming  fire  glowed  upon 
her  cheeks. 

“  I  saw  you  did  not  understand  me,”  she  murmured 
in  faint  tones.  “  Can  you  not  see  what  is  killing  me  ? 
If  you  are  innocent,  then  I  am  guilty.  If  through  these 
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long  years  of  suffering  I  have  mistaken  my  position, 
then  I  have  sinned  against  you  cruelly ;  then  indeed 
death  only  can  expiate  my  error.  I  am  dying  because 
I  am  beginning  to  believe  you.  I  am  perishing  of 
remorse.  Oh,  why  have  you  not  understood  without 
all  these  words,  which  kill  me  ?” 

There  was  such  agony  in  her  voice,  such  scarlet 
shame  and  pain  upon  her  face,  such  burning  anguish  in 
her  eyes,  that  a  heart  of  stone  might  have  taken  pity  on 
her.  But  the  man  to  whom  she  spoke  had  a  heart  of 
pride,  which  is  harder  than  stone,  and  though  mercy, 
and  compassion,  and  truth  struggled  piteously  for 
entrance  to  his  soul,  pride,  the  older  tenant,  thrust  them 
back — pride  whose  voice  he  knew,  whose  behests  he 
had  followed  all  his  life — pride  held  him  now  in  her 
fierce  grip,  and  stifled  cruelly  the  pleadings  of  justice 
and  pity. 

Why  should  he  humiliate  himself?  Why  should  he 
rip  up  his  past  life  with  all  its  griefs  and  agonies  to 
satisfy  her  weak  scruples  ?  And  every  word  he  uttered 
would  go  back  to  her  priest.  No !  he  would  not  do  it. 
She  should  have  believed  him  years  ago.  She  had  made 
his  life  a  curse  by  her  folly.  She  had  erred — she  de¬ 
served  to  die — let  her  die  ! 

As  the  cruel  thoughts  ran  through  his  brain  he  could 
not  look  upon  her  patient  face  ;  he  shaded  his  eyes  with 
his  hand,  as  if  the  sun  hurt  him,  then  he  said  coldly, 
quietly,  with  no  more  passion  in  his  voice  than  in  dead 
loves,  dead  hates,  dead  jealousies — 

“  So  you  see  your  sin  now  that  it  is  too  late  ?  I  am 
sorry  for  you,  but  I  cannot  remedy  the  past.  You  have 
shaped  your  life  and  your  death  yourself.  I  cannot 
exonerate  you.  I  cannot  say  what  you  wish  me  to  say. 
I  can  but  repeat  the  former  things  which  you  have 
heard  so  often.” 

Her  large  glassy  eyes  looked  upon  him  hungrily,  her 
colour  came  and  went,  but  as  he  finished  it  settled 
into  a  grey  deathly  hue,  and  all  hope  died  out  of  her 
face. 

“  Then  if  all  you  have  told  me  be  true,  I  have  been 
hard  and  cruel  indeed.  I  have  thrown  away  love  and 
happiness  ;  I  have  wronged  you  ever  since  that  dreadful 
day ;  I  have  made  your  life  bitter.  It  is  good  that  I 
should  die.” 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  then  he  said  more  softly — 

“  Bitter  indeed.” 

Once  more  her  thin  hand,  transparent  as  a  lily’s  leaf, 
touched  his,  and  the  feeble  fingers  clasped  him  gently. 
There  was  no  answering  clasp  on  his  part,  but  he  did 
not  draw  his  hand  away,  and  there  was  a  certain 
quivering  within  his  stern  dark  eyes,  a  momentary 
shrinking,  which  show'ed  how  greatly  this  unwonted 
touch  of  hers  moved  his  inward  soul. 

“You  know  I  loved  you  once,”  she  said. 

“  You  showed  it  strangely,”  he  answered.  And 
shrugging  his  shoulders  slightly,  his  eyes  turned  on  her 
with  a  bitter  laugh  in  them. 

Her  lips  quivered,  her  face  flushed  again.  “  Yet  it 
is  true,”  she  said.  “  When  you  brought  me  hither  to 
our  home,  the  wife  of  a  month,  I  ran  up  the  stairs  to 
this  room  with  a  heart  so  light  and  happy,  so  full  of 
love  for  you,  so  full  of  joy,  that  I  thought  the  world  a 


paradise.  Yet  in  a  little  while  there  was  nothing  left 
to  me  but  ashes.” 

“  And  by  whose  fault,  Theresa  ?  You  permitted 
yourself  to  be  the  dupe  of  my  bitterest  enemy.  He 
spread  a  net  for  you,  and  you  fell  into  it.  But  of  what 
use  is  this  distressing  retrospect  ?  We  have  inhabited 
the  same  house,  we  have  kept  up  appearances  before 
the  world  ;  let  us  do  so  to  the  last.  Do  not  let  any 
weakness,  any  want  of  courage  now  be  the  means  of 
flinging  our  names  to  the  hell-hounds  of  slander.” 

He  spoke  strongly ;  when  pride  moved  him  he 
always  spoke  strongly,  but  the  hard  words  made  his 
wife’s  heart  quiver.  She  was  to  die  in  silence,  as  she 
had  lived,  that  was  all  he  cared  for.  Let  this  secret 
crime,  if  there  was  a  crime,  perish  with  her,  and  he 
would  not  grieve  for  her  death.  These  were  his  com¬ 
mands.  She  was  to  die  decently  ;  there  was  to  be  no 
scene,  no  agitation,  no  confession  ;  his  heart  was  shut 
up  still,  so  was  hers  ;  all  was  to  be  covered  up  in  her 
grave,  and  a  marble  lie  was  to  deceive  the  world  still  by 
recording  his  love  and  his  sorrow. 

It  was  an  exceeding  bitter  cup,  yet  she  tried  to  drink 
it  uncomplainingly  ;  but  nature  was  too  strong,  the 
fibres  of  life  about  her  heart  still  bled. 

“  I  have  had  courage,”  she  said — “  superhuman 
courage.  You  can  witness  for  me  that  neither  to  my 
mother  while  she  lived,  nor  to  sister  or  brother,  have  I 
ever  breathed  a  word  of  this  sad  mystery.  Pray  for  me 
that  in  d)ing  I  may  be  equally  silent.  I  shrink,  I  am 
afraid  ;  life — life  is  dear.” 

Her  voice  broke,  and  from  her  closed  eyes  there 
welled  forth  a  few  tears,  which  love  and  life  gave  silently 
to  death.  Was  he  hard  still,  or  was  it  his  hidden 
anguish  which  forced  him  to  dissemble,  lest  n.ature,  too, 
in  him  should  show  the  trembling  of  the  flesh  ? 

“  I  do  not  fear  for  your  courage,”  he  replied — “  you 
have  been  brave  always.  Yes,  I  can  w'itness  to  the 
resolution  and  firmness  with  which  you  have  wrecked 
my  life  and  your  own.  Have  you  said  all  you  wish  to 
say  ?  If  not,  I  am  still  at  your  commands.” 

She  passed  her  fragile  hand  across  her  eyes,  and 
wiped  the  tears  away. 

“  My  will,”  she  said  tremulously.  “  I  wished  to  tell 
you  what  I  had  done  if  you  would  let  me.” 

“  Do  what  you  like,”  he  answered.  “  I  shall  never 
touch  your  dowry ;  it  will  go  back  to  your  own 
family.” 

“  No,”  she  said  ;  “  all  that  I  could  dispose  of  I  have 
given  to  her — you  know  whom  I  mean.” 

For  a  moment  he  looked  in  her  face  with  a  pretence 
of  not  understanding  her  words,  but  he  could  not  keep 
this  pretence  long,  and  a  dark  expression  of  anger  and 
hatred  swept  over  his  features. 

“  It  is  a  madness,  a  folly  past  speech,  to  make  such  a 
will,”  he  said  passionately.  “  Do  you  know  it  must  be 
proved,  which  means,  in  reality,  made  public,  and  every 
idiot  with  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  can  read  it  ?” 

She  wrung  her  hands  together,  and  looked  at  him 
imploringly. 

“  For  justice’  sake,”  she  murmured  “  I  must  do 
justice.  How  can  I  die  happy  with  this  horror  on  my 
heart  ?” 
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“  Such  a  will  would  drive  me  from  the  kingdom,”  he 
continued,  not  heeding  her,  and  growing  harder  and 
colder  as  he  went  on.  “  Is  not  a  marriage  such  as  ours 
has  been  injury  enough  ?  Why  seek  to  exile  me  ?  That 
ruthless  villain  has  striven  for  years  to  drive  me  from 
the  country,  and  you,  it  seems,  are  resolved  to  aid  him.” 

“  No,  no,”  she  said  faintly. 

“  I  tell  you  yes,  but  he  shall  not  succeed.  Your 
will  is  worthless.  A  wife  cannot  make  a  will  without 
her  husband’s  concurrence  and  consent.  I  shall  destroy 
it,  as  I  would  a  blank  piece  of  paper  ;  I  warn  you  can¬ 
didly.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  a  silence  into  which 
the  sound  of  his  breath  came  heavily,  and  hers  quick, 
faint,  and  laboured. 

“  I  thought,  under  my  settlement,  I  had  power  to 
make  a  will,”  she  s.aid  meekly. 

“You  are  wrong.  You  have  no  such  power.  Who 
was  your  lawyer  r  ’  he  said  abruptly,  fiercely. 

“  I  had  none.  I  thought  you  would  not  like  me  to 
speak  to — to  any  one  about  this,  so  I  drew  up  a  will 
myself — ^just  a  few  simple  words — and  Deborah  and 
another  servant  witnessed  it.” 

He  smiled  contemptuously  as  he  listened,  and  the 
rigid  contraction  of  his  brow  relaxed. 

“  You  might  have  spared  yourself  the  trouble.  The 
will  of  a  married  woman  made  without  her  husband’s 
consent  is  a  nullity.  I  advise  you  to  destroy  such  a 
useless  document.” 

“  And  if  I  am  not  married,  will  my  will  stand  ?”  she 
said  with  sudden  vehe.mence.  “  Can  I  do  what  is  just 
then  r” 

The  unexpected  question,  or  the  strange  strength  of 
her  voice,  startled  him,  and  he  grew  pale  to  the  lips. 

“  W' ill  you  touch  on  that  madness  now  after  declaring 
you  believed  me  ?”  he  asked  soothingly.  “  And  as  for 
your  will,  let  me  know  what  your  wishes  are,  and  they 
shall  be  fulfilled  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  fulfil  them. 
I  have  said  I  will  not  touch  your  money  ;  let  your 
brother  have  it.  I  consent  to  your  so  devising  your 
property,  and  a  will  made  with  my  consent  will  be  legal. 
I  will  arrange  this  for  you  at  once.” 

He  was  strangely  anxious  to  oblige  her  in  this  matter. 
Hard  in  other  things,  in  this  he  seemed  desirous  to  make 
amends.  But  he  was  dealing  with  one  whose  conscience 
was  alarmed,  and  whose  soul,  standing  on  the  border¬ 
land,  saw  the  things  of  this  world  more  clearly  than  he 
could  behold  them. 

“  I  entreat  you  to  consent  to  the  will  I  have  made,” 
she  said  with  forced  calmness  ;  “  I  can  make  no  other. 
My  brother  has  no  need  of  the  poor  fortune  I  could 
give  him.  I  thank  you,  but  I  cannot  do  as  you 
suggest.” 

His  eyes  grew  dark  and  burning,  but  the  anger  which 
raged  within  him  found  no  vent  in  words  ;  he  knew 
them  useless.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  quiet 
firmness,  the  meek  resolution,  which  seemed  a  reed  or 
a  broken  flower,  and  was,  in  truth,  a  wall,  had  been 
opposed  to  his  will.  It  had  known  how  to  stand  against 
his  love  ;  it  was  not  likely  to  fall  before  his  hate. 

“  I  shall  have  the  settlement  looked  at,”  he  said 
coldly.  “  If  it  gives  you  no  power  of  appointment. 


then  you  cannot  devise  your  property  without  my  con¬ 
sent,  and  I  will  never  aid  you  to  fling  your  name  and 
mine  to  all  the  four  winds  that  blow.  No !  we  have 
kept  our  misery  secret  in  life — it  shall  not  be  ripped  up 
after  death,  either  on  your  grave  or  on  mine.” 

She  was  silent  ;  she  seemed  faint,  and  stretched  out 
her  hand  for  water,  which  stood  on  a  table  by  the  bed. 
He  aided  her  gently,  politely,  but  without  tenderness, 
without  even  kindness.  Then  he  waited  for  her  to 
speak,  and,  seeing  her  still  silent,  he  said  gravely — 

“  Theresa,  this  is  serious  ;  you  must  yield  this  point.” 

“  No,  I  cannot.  If  I  possess  the  legal  power  to  do 
justice  I  shall  use  it.  Perhaps  she  is  poor  and  wretched, 
suffering  for  our  sin.  Will  you  ask  me  to  die  thinking 
so,  and  knowing  I  had  not  tried  to  succour  her  ?” 

He  looked  at  her  in  a  moody  way,  with  his  hand 
upon  his  forehead,  and  teeth  set  firmly  together. 

“  I  would  ask  you,’  he  said,  “  before  sacrificing  my 
honour  to  a  chimera  and  a  myth,  to  pause  and  bethink 
yourself  whether  you  have  not  injured  me  enough 
already.  Perhaps  the  way  In  which  you  have  per¬ 
formed  a  wife’s  duties  comforts  you  now.  I  cannot 
tell,  but  I  should  think  you  would  not  die  the  happier 
for  leaving  a  fresh  harvest  of  bitterness  and  shame  to 
reap  when  you  are  gone.” 

“  No,”  she  said  mournfully  ;  “  there  has  been  pain 
enough  between  you  and  me.  I  would  not  leave  you 
any  legacy  of  new  sorrow.  But  surely  the  injunctions 
of  my  will  could  be  carried  out  secretly  ?” 

“  You  are  mad  to  think  so,”  he  answered  ;  and  walk¬ 
ing  away  from  the  bedside  he  went  to  the  hearth,  where 
he  stood  and  le.ined  his  arm  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and 
looked  down  into  the  fire  with  a  strange  and  stormy 
look. 

Was  it  the  accent  of  his  last  words,  or  the  w'ords 
themselves,  that  brought  such  a  burning  colour  to  her 
face  ? 

“  Then  she  exists  !”  she  cried  eagerly.  “  The  whole 
story  is  true — she  exists  !” 

He  looked  up  with  impatient  moodiness. 

“  What  a  folly  is  this!”  he  said  sternly.  “A  few 
moments  ago  you  affirmed  that  you  believed  at  last  my 
repeated  assurances  to  the  contrary  ;  now,  merely  be¬ 
cause  I  say  your  will  is  a  madness,  you  fling  yourself 
back  upon  the  obstinate  misery  that  has  racked  your  life 
and  mine.  You  imagine,  I  suppose,  that  In  objecting 
to  your  insane  wish  respecting  your  property  I  am  con¬ 
tradicting  myself,  and  acknowledging  the  existence  of 
this — this  creature  !" 

“  Yes,”  she  said  excitedly. 

“Then  undeceive  yourself;  she  is  dead,  and  there¬ 
fore  your  will  is  a  madness.  Do  you  understand  me 
perfectly  now  ?  Is  dt  a  madness  or  not  to  make  the 
world  gape,  and  stare,  and  wonder  over  our  history  ? 
Is  it  a  madness  or  not  to  set  lawyers  searching  for 
wretches  who  are  in  their  graves,  and  children  who  do 
not  exist  ?  Once  more,  I  repeat,  your  will  is  a  nullity  ; 
it  was  made  without  my  consent  and  concurrence.  I 
withhold  both.  I  do  this  for  your  own  sake.  Little  as 
you  have  considered  your  duties  as  a  wife,  I  do  not  forget 
that  I  am  bound  to  protect  your  name  and  fame.  I  will 
spare  you,  though  you  will  not  spare  yourself.” 
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He  spoke  with  vehemence,  and  she  uttered  not  a  word 
in  answer,  but  neither  did  she  remove  her  fixed,  sorrow¬ 
ful  gaze  from  his  hard,  proud  face ;  hers  was  covered 
with  a  deep  flush,  which,  when  it  faded,  left  her  snow- 
white,  even  to  the  lips.  Looking  up  hurriedly,  with  his 
teeth  upon  his  nether  Up,  he  saw  her  sad  gaze  and 
her  deathly  paleness,  and  he  stepped  hastily  to  the 
bedside. 

“  I  have  no  w'ish  to  distress  you — upon  my  word  I 
have  not.  You  may  consult  any  lawyer  you  like — I 
don’t  care  who  it  is.  Ask  him  the  simple  question 
whether  a  married  woman  has  power  to  make  a  will — 
that’s  all.  But  you  are  tired  ;  we’ll  talk  no  more. 
Shall  I  ring  for  Deborah  ?” 

“No,  no!  One  word  more.  If — if  I  have  done 
wrong,  do  you  forgive  me  ?” 

She  had  caught  his  hand,  and  strained  him  towards 
her  with  a  passionate  but  feeble  strength.  He  leant 
over  her  pillow,  but  he  did  not  touch  her  cheek,  though 
his  face  bent  near  to  hers. 

“  We  forgive  all  things  in  death,”  he  said  sadly. 
“  We  have  finished  with  the  past  then.” 

“  I  have  been  the  victim  of  a  cruel  deception,”  she 
returned  very  low.  “  You  know  how  firmly  I  believed 
the  message  so  mysteriously  sent — how  surely  I  was 
convinced  of  its  truth.  Do  not  judge  me  hardly.  You 
see  that  even  now  I  float  between  belief  and  disbelief. 
The  last  kills  me — kills  me  with  remorse ;  the  first 
shames  me.” 

He  was  moved  at  last ;  his  lips  shook  with  a  scarce 
perceptible  trembling  his  hand  returned  involuntarily 
the  feverish  pressure  of  hers. 

“  And  my  enemy  has  done  this  I  I  can  forgive  you, 
but  not  him,”  he  said.  “  Theresa,  I  repeat  solemnly, 
it  was  a  lie  !  We  had  high  words,  that  poor  creature 
and  I,  and  we  parted.  She  died  before  I  had  even  said 
to  you,  ‘  I  love  you.’  ” 

These  three  last  words  brought  a  burning  colour  to 
his  wife’s  face — a  vivid  blush  covering  cheeks  and  neck, 
and  her  eyelids  quivered  and  her  lip  shook. 

“  Then  may  Heaven  forgive  me  my  hardness  of 
belief,”  she  said,  “  for,  acting  on  the  doubt,  I  have  been 
a  cruel  wife  to  you  ;  and  yet,  Ernest,  I  loved  you  all 
the  time.” 

She  did  not  say  this  passionately,  but  in  bitterness, 
with  tears  upon  her  burning  cheeks,  and  eyes  turned 
away  from  him.  He  set  his  teeth  upon  his  lip  again, 
perhaps  to  hide  its  shaking,  and  said  with  a  flitting 
smile — 

“  It  is  odd  to  talk  of  love  now ;  we  had  better  leave 
it,  I  think.” 

“  But  you  forgive  me  ?”  she  said,  sighing.  “  Let  us 
say  farewell  in  kindness.  Ernest,  if  you  have  spoken 
truly,  y’ou  will  kiss  me  before  you  go  ?” 

It  seemed  a  strange  time  to  utter  a  jest — a  bitter, 
terrible,  cruel  time  -,  but  Ernest  Bosperis  was  an  angry 
man,  and  he  let  go  his  wife’s  hand  with  a  short  laugh 
and  a  light  word. 

“  ‘  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,’  saith  the  preacher, 
“  and  our  kissing  time  is  past.  Kisses  should  come  with 
life  and  love  ;  they  are  a  poor  gift  at  death’s  door.  Do 
you  know,  if  you  kept  in  this  mood,  I  could  forgive 


you  if  you  lived  more  readily  than  I  can  now,  when  you 
persist  in  dying.  I  am  a  hard,  heartless  man,  you 
think.  Well,  perhaps  I  am — perhaps  not.  Can  I  fetch 
anything  in  the  town  for  you  ?  I  am  going  thither. 
Will  you  have  the  lawyer  out,  and  see  if  you  can  invent 
any  persecution  for  me  out  of  that  wifely  affection  you 
are  offering  now  so  late  ?” 

Stone  walls  cannot  check  love,  or  iron  gates  bar  out 
confidence,  but  a  bitter  jest  will  stop  both  in  mid  career, 
and  fling  them  back  like  weeds  upon  the  heart. 

“  I  want  nothing,  thank  you,”  she  answered,  white 
and  cold  as  snow.  “I  will  not  trouble  you  again. 
Good-bye.” 

He  lingered  yet  a  moment,  hesitated,  caught  his  lip 
between  his  teeth  as  if  to  stop  a  passionate  word,  then 
with  a  last  look,  a  look  of  strange  anguish,  upon  the 
lovely  lily  face  so  white  and  pure,  he  stole  away  with 
his  hand  upon  his  brow.  Her  eyes  were  closed  ;  she 
did  not  see  him  go,  but  she  heard  the  shutting  of  the 
door,  and,  starting  up,  she  looked  wildly  at  the  vacant 
place  where  he  had  stood.  Then  she  fell  back  upon 
the  pillow  with  a  faint  cry. 

“  He  is  hard  and  callous ;  he  cannot  forgive  me. 
Too  late  I  too  late  !  Oh,  these  long,  lost  years  I” 

Murmuring  this,  and  other  words  inarticulate,  with 
faint  moan  and  a  quick  shiver  of  the  flesh,  she  began  to 
weep  softly,  and  from  weeping  went  to  prayer,  and  so 
slept. 

An  hour  passed,  and  then  waking,  she  saw  that  odd, 
silent  woman  Deborah  sitting  by  the  hearth  nodding  at 
the  fire.  She  looked  to  her  like  a  dream,  or  a  piece  of 
a  dream,  of  which  the  other  shadows  were  the  flaming 
log,  crackling  as  it  sparkled,  the  birds  flitting  by  the 
window  with  wonderful  music  singing  of  spring,  the 
waving  of  the  trees  seen  through  the  glass,  set  as  in  a 
picture,  and  the  browsing  of  the  deer  beneath  their 
boughs,  amid  silent  shadows  and  long  reaches  of  sunny 
grass  glistening  with  dew.  All  this  made  up  a  vision 
to  her  dim  sense,  which  pleased  without  a  thought ;  and 
into  the  vision  there  stole  a  gentle  rustling  of  the  curtain, 
but  she  saw  neither  hand  nor  figure  ;  and  half-waking, 
half-dreaming,  and  weak  with  her  long  sickness,  she 
slept  again.  She  dreamed  of  the  gardens  of  paradise, 
and  the  scent  of  lilies  white  as  snow  in  a  little  angel’s 
hand.  Waking  again,  she  thought  she  had  slept  but 
for  an  instant,  and  she  wondered  to  see  Deborah  gone. 
Another  moment  and  her  eyes  smiled,  for  here  were 
lilies  on  her  bed — lilies  of  the  valley — a  bunch  ot 
fragrant  snow  shut  up  in  green  leaves.  A  faint,  flitting 
colour  came  to  her  cheek  as  she  took  them  in  her  hand, 
dimly,  shyly  doubting  if  Ernest  had  brought  them 
while  she  slept.  She  put  them  to  her  lips,  then  in 
among  the  leaves  she  saw  a  letter — a  tiny  letter,  written 
in  a  hand  that  struck  terror  to  her  eyes.  The  blood 
rushed  to  her  face,  and  back  to  her  heart ;  she  was 
almost  too  weak  to  bear  this  sharp  agony,  and  with  a 
glance  of  fear  all  round  the  vacant  room,  she  tore  the 
letter  open  and  read  this : — 

“  A  voice  has  reached  me  in  my  living  tomb,  saying 
that  you  are  ill.  You  must  not  die  -,  for  my  sake  you 
must  not  let  yourself  perish  with  mistaken  sorrow  or 
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remorse.  In  what  have  you  sinned,  poor  broken  lily  ? 
The  wrong-doing  is  his,  not  yours.  Believe  nothing 
that  he  says  :  he  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning.  It  is  I 
who  tell  you  truth.  If  you  die  I  shall  have  killed  you, 
and  this  double  guilt  will  weigh  heavily  on  my  soul. 
Bpare  me  if  you  can  !  I  have  suffered  so  much  anguish, 
and  do  suffer  still.  As  for  you,  why  should  you  let 
your  heart  break  when  you  have  done  no  wrong  ?  I 
tell  you  again  you  are  not  his  wife  ;  you  have  not  erred  ; 
take  courage  and  live.  I  have  remembered  the  name  I 
had  forgotten  so  long.  It  is  Lethbridge,  but  the  street 
is  gone  from  my  poor  memory.  I  send  you  lilies,  and 
I  have  laid  a  child’s  kiss  upon  every  one — kisses  from 
your  child  and  mine.  Last  night  I  dreamed  of  Eden, 
and  our  children  were  there,  and  they  kissed  and  made 
friends,  and  you  and  I  were  walking  hand-in-hand  when 
I  awoke.  There  is  a  little  song  of  joy  in  my  heart,  so 
soft,  so  sweet,  so  rare,  that  I  long  to  send  it  to  you  in 
the  lily  bells ;  but  they  will  not  carry  it  safely,  so  I 
have  given  it  to  a  bird,  and  he  will  bring  it  to  your 
window. 

“  Remember  the  little  children  in  your  prayers,  and 
remember  me.  I  have  given  you  all  my  love  now  they 
are  dead.  And  the  name  is  Lethbridge  ;  put  that  name 
upon  your  heart,  for  it  comes  to  you  out  of  a  grave.  I 
rise  from  my  tomb  to  send  it  to  you, 

“  There  are  a  hundred  bells  upon  the  lilies,  and  in 
each  bell  a  kiss ;  you  may  gather  them  all  with  your 
lips  ;  they  are  pure — the  little  angels  send  them.  Fare¬ 
well  !  Love  me  a  little.  I  am  so  sorrowful,  and  I  have 
grown  old  ;  my  hair  is  white  as  snow.” 

Lady  Theresa  turned  the  paper  over  and  over,  seek¬ 
ing  for  another  word,  but  this  was  all ;  then  she  hid  the 
letter  hastily,  with  eyes  distended  by  fear,  her  lips 
shaking,  her  face  blanched. 

“  Again — again — this  writing  coming  to  me  again  ! 
And  now,  when  I  had  believed  him — when  I  thought 
I  had  wronged  him  through  these  bitter  years — coming 
to  me  now,  perhaps,  to  save  my  life  !  Oh  !  it  is  dread¬ 
ful  !  dreadful !  dreadful !  to  think  that  I  have  lived  to 
wish  it  true !” 

“Are  you  worse,  my  lady?”  says  the  sudden  voice 
of  Deborah. 

“  Yes — no — yes.  I  w'ant  you  to  send  a  telegram  to 
my  brother  Oliver.  I  must  see  him  at  once.” 


With  a  frightened  look  Deborah  went  to  the  bell  and 
rang  it :  her  grey  face  was  like  a  shadowy  solemn  and 
still. 

“  Lethbridge !  Lethbridge !”  murmured  the  lady. 
“  My  brother  shall  seek  out  the  truth  of  this.  I  will 
know  it.  I  will  live  to  do  it.”  Then  aloud,  and  in  a 
quiet  voice — “Deborah,  how  did  these  lilies  come 
here  ?” 

Deborah  stalked  to  the  bedside,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  flowers,  with  her  grey,  ghostly  face  growing 
sullen  and  stern. 

“  You  ought  to  know  better  than  I,  my  lady, 
from  whence  they  come.  Something  bad  will  grow 
out  of  this  one  day ;  master  won’t  have  patience  for 
ever.” 

Lady  Theresa  leant  back  on  her  pillow  faint  and 
white. 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,”  she  s.aid.  “  There  is 
nothing  to  annoy  Mr.  Bosperis  in  a  few  flow'ers.” 

Deborah  took  up  a  large  fan  from  the  small  inlaid 
table  near,  and  tjegan  to  fan  her  mistress  slowly, 
saying  in  a  grim  tone,  which  set  the  lady’s  words 
aside — 

“  I  heard  a  light  step,  and  ran  out  to  see  who  it  was, 
but  she  was  gone  like  a  shadow,  and  the  servants  all 
deny  having  been  up  the  staircase.  I  believe  the  Evil 
One  helps  that  man  to  send  his  gifts  and  mess.ages  to 
this  house.” 

“  Who  came? — who  was  it?”  asked  Lady  Theresa 
breathlessly. 

“  Somebody  that  knows  how  to  take  a  bribe,  I  ex¬ 
pect,”  said  Deborah  drily.  Then  still  fanning  the  lady 
slowly,  she  continued  in  the  same  tone — “  Sir  Cuthbert 
Tregethas  they  say  has  grown  tired  of  burying  himself 
alive,  and  he  is  gone  to  France.” 

“  Gone  to  France  !” 

“  Yes,  my  lady  ;  he  went  away  this  morning  His 
place  will  be  more  like  a  tomb  than  ever.” 

“Is  he  changed  lately,  Deborah  ?  Has  he  aged 
much  ?”  asked  the  lady  tremulously. 

“  He  looks  an  old  man  ;  his  hair  is  white,  and  he  is 
madder  than  ever.  Folks  say  he’ll  never  live  to  come 
back  ;  and  a  good  thing  too,  my  lady.  He  has  sown 
black  seeds  of  hate  and  dissension  where  such  weeds 
should  never  grow.  I  hope,  my  lady,  that’s  the  last 
mad  gift  you’ll  ever  receive  from  Caerlerrick.” 


TOO  LATE. 


It  is  too  late,  oh  loved  and  lost ! 

God  grant  that  you  may  never  know 
The  depth  of  agony  it  cost 

To  give  me  power  to  tell  you  so. 

As  once  I  felt  I  must  not  feel — 

When  years  enchanted  came  and  went — 
You  crushed  my  heart  beneath  your  heel, 

I  had  but  one  heart — be  content ! 

Perhaps  you  did  not  mean  the  worst ; 

My  soul’s  full  depths  you  never  knew. 


God  bless  anew  the  life  you  cursed. 
His  gift  I  cannot  give  to  you. 

I  do  forgive.  Shall  fine  gold  hate 
The  fire  by  which  ’twas  purified  ? 
Yet  stand  before  you  firm  as  fate. 
And  say  I  will  not  be  your  bride. 

Because  I  dare  not,  lest  you  win 
The  worship  due  to  God  alone, 
And  He  forgive  not  twice  the  sin| 
Of  giving  you  His  awful  throne  ! 
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ABOUT  WOMEN— TO  WOMEN. 

MRS.  GEORGE  GROTE. — PART  I. 


IT  is  often  objected  by  women  who  aspire  after  some 
object  in  life,  and  who  wish  to  make  their  own  lives 
noble  and  happy,  that  circumstances  do  not,  in  this 
age,  lend  themselves  to  lofty  aims,  as  far  as  women,  at 
least,  are  concerned.  They  want  to  be  heroines,  and 
they  find  that  heroics  are  only  laughed  at.  They  sigh 
for  the  occasion  of  showing  the  noble  qualities  they 
possess,  and  they  find  that  the  occasions  they  have  are 
too  small,  too  mean,  for  their  exercise. 

For  instance,  a  woman  may  possess  an  aptitude  for 
intellectual  work,  and  be  surrounded  by  people  whose 
intellect,  if  they  ever  had  any,  has  been  stifled  by  daily 
cares  or  by  daily  neglect.  She  may  be  in  the  midst  of 
a  circle  where  a  studious  life  is  looked  upon  as  a  stupid 
life,  or  may  be  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  social  plea¬ 
sures  which  she  inwardly  despises  and  yet  openly  pur¬ 
sues.  There  is  much  to  dishearten  a  woman  in  the 
contempt  which  nobodies  fand  they  form  the  majority 
of  people)  feel  or  profess  to  feel  for  a  woman  who  is 
as  much  in  the  habit  of  exercising  her  brain  as  of 
exercising -her  legs.  It  is  trate  that  this  contempt  comes 
always  from  men  and  women  who  take  care  that  the 
reproach  shall  not  be  addressed  to  them ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  these  people  are  in  a  majority,  and  majorities 
are  always  substantial  things,  even  though  they  are  some¬ 
times  wanting  in  either  truth  or  beauty. 

All  these  difficulties  in  the  path  have  to  be  overcome. 
If  they  are  approached  resolutely,  looked  at  steadily, 
and  put  aside  or  knocked  over  sturdily,  they  will  cease 
to  be  difficulties,  and  will,  therefore,  he  troublesome  no 
more. 

We  once  heard  a  preacher  commentating  on  the 
words  of  Christ  when  He  said — “  If  ye  had  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  might  say  unto  this  sycamine 
tree.  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou 
planted  in  the  sea,  and  it  should  obey  you.”  And 
again — “  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain.  Remove  hence  to  yonder 
place,  and  it  shall  remove,  and  nothing  shall  be  impos¬ 
sible  unto  you.” 

The  preacher  said  that  these  words,  which  had  puz¬ 
zled  commentators  innumerable,  contained  no  element 
of  difficulty  to  him.  When  teachers  wish  to  set  forth 
strong  truths  they  have  to  use  strong  language  ;  when 
they  wish  to  set  forth  the  exceedingly  difficult,  they 
talk  of  the  impossible.  Impossibility  implies  all  that 
we  know  of  difficulty.  It  is  an  instance  of  glorious 
exaggeration.  When  Shakspeare  makes  a  lover  talk  of 
his  lady’s  eyes  he  calls  them  “  lights  that  do  mislead 
the  morn.”  We  are  delighted  with  the  poetry,  and  do 
not  think  of  taking  the  meaning  in  a  literal  sense. 

The  mountains  and  sycamine  trees  which  a  woman’s 
faith  in  herself,  and  in  good,  will  remove  are  the  obstacles 
to  her  progress  which  we  have  been  stating — the  want 
of  heroical  circumstances  in  daily  life  and  the  contempt 
of  the  majority  of  mankind. 


As  to  a  woman’s  circumstances,  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  whatever  in  saying  that  there  is  only  one  obstacle 
that  can  prevent  any  woman  conquering  her  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that  obstacle  is  ill-health.  Given  to  a 
woman  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body,  there  is  no 
ideal,  however  high,  no  aim,  however  lofty,  with  which 
she  cannot  permeate  her  circumstances,  and  which  she 
cannot  use  in  daily  life. 

Of  course  we  are  not  speaking  here  of  that  realisa¬ 
tion  of  ideals  which  is  supposed  to  come  all  in  a  lump, 
and  make  its  possessor  happy  for  ever.  We  do  not 
believe  in  its  existence.  There  is  no  sentence  in  the 
Bible,  or  in  any  other  book,  that  requires  to  be  more 
deeply  pondered  over  than  Christ’s  words,  “The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you." 

Ideals  must  be  within  you.  They  must  be  seen  to  be 
in  you  by  their  manifestation  in  your  works  ;  the  works 
are  the  evidence  of  the  unseen  ideals.  Provided  the 
ideals  are  only  lofty  enough  they  cannot  fail.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  failure  for  ideals  ;  there  is  a  failure  from 
ideals,  as  the  best  of  jjeople  know  to  their  cost ;  the 
most  lamentable  failure  there  is,  the  only  one  a  wise 
woman  should  care  anything  about. 

There  is  a  saying  of  Goethe’s  which,  like  all  wise 
sayings,  is  capable  of  other  bearings  than  the  one 
immediately  in  view.  He  says,  “  The  immorality  of 
the  age  is  a  standing  topic  of  complaint  with  some  men. 
But,  if  any  one  likes  to  be  moral,  I  can  see  nothing  in 
the  age  to  ‘prevent  him.”  It  might  be  altered  thus  : — 
“Women  complain  that  their  circumstances  are  not  ideal ; 
but,  if  their  own  characters  are  ideal,  there  is  nothing  in 
any  circumstances  to  prevent  them  showing  their  ideality.” 

Thus  much,  because  we  want  to  draw  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  life  of  a  woman  who,  in  writing 
her  husband’s  life,  has  been  obliged  to  write  most  of 
her  own  too.  We  find  in  the  pages  of  the  life  of 
George  Grote,  the  historian,  the  record  of  two  ideal 
lives,  one  that  of  the  man  himself,  the  other  that  of  his 
wife — lives  made  ideal,  not  by  their  circumstances, 
but  by  the  light  of  faith  and  the  intensity  of  ideality. 

George  Grote,  the  famous  historian  of  Greece,  was 
the  son  of  a  banker  of  London.  His  ancestors  came 
originally  from  Germany,  and  he  displayed  through  life 
tokens  of  his  German  descent  by  his  studious  and  re¬ 
flective  mind. 

The  lives  of  this  rare  husband  and  wife  are  so  com¬ 
mingled  from  the  date  of  their  marriage,  that  it  might  be 
said  of  them  they  thought  the  same  thoughts,  delighted 
in  the  same  pursuits,  and  were  not  only  one  flesh,  but 
one  spirit. 

We  need  not  trace  the  early  manhood  of  George 
Grote.  We  take  up  his  life  at  the  time  of  his  first 
acquaintanceship  with  Miss  Harriet  Lewin,  the  woman 
whom  he  had  chosen  to  honour.  He  was  then  under 
his  father,  in  the  Bank  of  Threadneedle-street.  He  was 
placed  there  by  his  father  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The 
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father  “  felt  no  inclination  to  promote  young  George’s 
intellectual  turn  of  mind  at  the  expense  of  giving  him  a 
college  training  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  required 
his  son’s  services  for  his  own  convenience.” 

Nevertheless,  George  Grote  spent  all  his  spare  time 
in  study,  and  the  young  banker  became,  in  time,  the 
most  accomplished  and  critical  historian  of  ancient  and 
classical  Greece.  Not  favourable  circumstances  for  a 
young  Grecian  scholar  that  bank  work.  When  we 
have  heard  bank  clerks  say  that  they  felt  only  fit  for 
novels  after  bank  hours,  we  have  thought  of  George 
Grote,  and  smiled. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Harriet 
I.ewin,  but,  through  the  treachery  of  a  friend  in  whom 
he  confided,  and  who  loved  the  girl  himself,  he  was 
prevented  from  asking  her  to  be  his  wife. 

“  When  the  truth  came  to  be  known  George  Grote 
appealed  to  hfs  father.  But  Mr.  Grote  at  once  forbade 
him  to  entertain  any  project  of  a  matrimonial  kind, 
alleging  his  youth,  and  the  inconvenience  which  he, 
Mr.  Grote,  would  feel  in  sacrificing  so  much  of  his  in¬ 
come  to  set  up  a  second  menage  in  the  family.  As  George 
was  dependent  on  his  father,  there  remained  no  alter¬ 
native  for  him  but  to  bow  to  this  stern  decree,  and 
relinquish  all  intercourse  with  the  Lewin  family.” 

But  the  “  faint  heart”  was  not  George  Grote’s,  and  the 
“  fair  lady”  loved  him  well.  After  some  time  he  per¬ 
suaded  his  father  to  give  his  consent  on  the  condition 
that  the  young  people  should  wait  two  years  before 
they  took  each  other  for  better,  for  worse. 

During  these  two  years  they  each  kept  daily  journals 
for  each  other’s  perusal.  Mrs.  Grote  gives  no  extract 
from  hers.  We  take  one  from  Mr.  Grote’s  : — 

“Sunday,  March  13th,  182c.  Rose  at  half-past 
seven,  after  a  sleepless  night.  Read  some  of  Hume’s 
‘  Essay  on  the  Academical  Philosophy.’  Breakfasted, 
and  rode  to  London,  where  I  found  a  letter  from  my 

dearest  H - ,  which  gave  me  great  delight,  as  also 

one  from  Miss  Hale.  Went  to  Guildhall  twice  this 
day  to  prove  some  debts.  Between  four  and  five  read 
some  more  of  Kant.  Dined  at  half-past  five  ;  played 
on  the  bass  ;  drank  tea  at  a  quarter  past  seven  ;  then 
passed  the  evening  in  studying  Kant,  and  writing  down 
some  remarks  which  occurred  to  me.  Journalised  the 
last  three  days,  and  went  to  bed  at  eleven.” 

Journee  bten  remplie.  This  life  of  work  and  study 
did  not  make  Mr.  Grote  a  hard,  dry,  unpoetic  man.  He 
had  time  to  love  as  well  as  to  work. 

The  young  people  were  married  in  1820,  and  went 
to  live  in  a  house  in  Thrcadneedle-street,  according  to 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Grote  senior.  The  house  was  large, 
but  the  situation  unhealthy,  and  Mrs.  Grote  suffered 
from  the  confinement.  We  quote  Mrs.  Grote  : — 

“  During  the  weary  interval  which  George  Grote 
and  Miss  Lewin  hall  to  traverse  prior  to  their  coming 
together  in  March,  1820,  he  had  bestowed  a  great  deal 
of  attention  on  her  mental  improvement,  impressing  upon 
her  the  advantages  of  cultivating  her  mind  by  a  course 
of  instpuctive  reading,  and  by  committing  to  paper  the 
impressions  made  upon  her  by  books.  Miss  Lewin  was 
nowise  disinclined  to  follow  the  dictation  of  her  young 
preceptor,  for  she  was  from  the  first  inspired  with  sym¬ 


pathy  for  his  studies,  and  anxious  to  become  qualified 
to  second  him,  and  even  to  assist  him,  if  possible,  in  his 
intellectual  course.  Her  appetite  for  knowledge  had, 
indeed,  formed  one  among  the^attractions  she  possessed 
in  George  Grote’s  eyes  from  the  beginning  of  their 
acquaintance.” 

Besides,  their  income  was  limited,  and  Grote  showed 
his  wife  how  she  might  help  in  the  money-getting  by 
her  intellectual  labours.  She  added  to  their  income  by 
her  contributions  to  the  W estminster  Review. 

The  first  literary  composition  of  George  Grote’s 
was  written  at  his  wife’s  bedside  as  she  was  slowly 
recovering  from  puerperal  fever,  brought  on  by  the 
unhealthy  house  and  a  premature  labour.  The  child 
died,  and  no  other  was  born  to  them. 

“  Mrs.  G.  Grote  was  habitually  studious,  after  her 
fashion,  under  the  direction  of  her  husband,  who  laid 
great  stress  upon  her  cultivating  the  ratiocinative  vein  of 
instruction — above  all,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  politics, 
and  she  accordingly  strove  to  master  these  subjects, 
out  of  deference  to  his  wish  and  in  order  to  qualify 
herself  to  become  associated  with  his  intellectual  tastes 
and  labours  as  time  wore  on.” 

How  many  men  have  we  heard  exclaim  bitterly  that 
their  wives  cared  for  nothing  which  interested  them  1 
“  If  I  read  to  my  wife  in  an  evening,  she  is  certain  to 
get  up  in  five  minutes  to  fetch  the  scissors.  So  I  read 
to  myself  now,”  said  an  exasperated  husband  to  us  one 
day.  Is  it  not  often  so,  mesdames‘^ 

The  young  couple  rode  together  for  exercise  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  Mrs.  Grote  learnt  bookbinding, 
“  which  furnished  a  variety  to  the  sedent.ary  occupations 
of  reading  and  needlework,  drawing  and  the  like.”  Is 
not  that  an  evidence  of  “he  who  does  the  most  finds 
the  most  time  to  do  it  in  ?” 

It  was  to  Mrs.  Grote’s  suggestion  that  the  world 
owes  Mr.  Grote’s  incomparable  Grecian  History.  She 
said  to  her  husband,  “  You  are  always  studying  the 
ancient  authors  whenever  you  have  a  moment’s  leisure  ; 
now  here  would  be  a  fine  subjeetTor  you  to  treat.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  try  your  hand  !” 

They  spent  their  summer  holidays  in  driving  about 
England.  It  was  before  the  days  of  railways.  How 
much  the  iron  roads  often  cause  us  to  miss  ! 

As  Mr.  Grote’s  health  was  weak,  they  sacrificed 
much  to  keep  up  a  small  house  in  an  obscure  suburb 
on  the  north-east  of  London. 

All  the  time  out  of  the  bank  was  employed  in  study 
and  exercise.  Mr.  Grote  kept  up  a  general  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  modern  literature  in  all  languages,  as  well  as 
with  the  classic  authors  of  Greece. 

From  1825  to  1827  Mr.  Grote  gave  much  of  his 
time  to  organising  the  necessary  machinery  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  creation  of  the  London  University. 

It  is  comforting  to  be  able  to  say  to  those  dreary 
people  who  say  that  a  business  man  ought  not  to  occupy 
himself  with  aught  else,  that  Mr.  Grote’s  reputation  as 
a  competent  and  wise  banker  was  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged — he  materially  increased  the  business  of  the 
house  in  Threadneedle-street. 

We  must  leave  to  another  month  a  further  account 
of  these  bees  in  the  human  hive. 
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THRICE  WEDDED  AND  NEVER  A  WIFE. 

A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MY  NATIVE  LAND,  FAREWELL  ! 

OF  what  passed  between  Sir  William  and  my  father  I 
could  only  judge  by  the  result  as  it  affected  myself. 
About  half-an-hour  after  the  baronet  had  driven  away 
there  was  a  gentle  tap  at  my  door.  I  turned  the  key, 
the  door  was  opened,  and  my  father  walked  in,  looking 
grave  and  sorrowful,  but  perfectly  calm  and  free  from 
passion.  Had  he  assailed  me  with  a  storm  of  abuse  and 
reproach,  I  should  probably  have  hardened  my  heart 
and  stood  upon  the  defensive.  But  when  he  said,  “  My 
poor  girl !”  and  opened  his  arms,  I  was  completely 
overcome,  and  fell  upon  his  shoulder,  weeping  bitter 
tears  of  remorse  and  humiliation.  When  this  paroxysm 
had  somewhat  subsided,  he  softly  disengaged  himself 
from  my  arms,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  my 
little  bed,  drew  me  to  his  side,  passing  his  arm  round 
my  waist,  to  comfort  and  sustain  me. 

‘  ‘  This  is  a  very,  very  sad  business ,  my  dear ,”  he  at  length 
said,  but  in  tones  of  such  fatherly  pity  that  it  wrung  my 
heart  to  hear  him.  “  You  are  of  course  aware  that  the 
C€remony  you  have  gone  through  is  null  and  void. 
Neither  Sir  William  nor  I  can  give  our  consent  to  it, 
and  as  you  are  both  minors  that  point  is  easily  settled, 
i  am  afraid  Mr.  Gascoyne  must  have  been  guilty  of  very 
gross  deception  when  he  applied  for  a  licence — at  least,” 
he  added  with  a  moment’s  perturbation,  “  I  conclude 
there  has  been  some  sort  of  marriage  ceremony  per¬ 
formed  r” 

I  bowed  my  head,  and  answered  in  almost  inaudible 
rones — 

“We  were  married  by  special  licence.” 

“  Dear  !  dear  !”  cried  ‘my  father,  raising  his  eyes  to 
the  ceiling  in  holy  horror  ;  “  this  is  really  very  dreadful. 
But  tell  me,  Marcellina — I  know  you  will  speak  the 
truth — which  of  you  first  suggested  this  wicked  and 
shameful  proceeding  ?” 

“  Dol — I  mean  Mr.  Gascoyne,  papa,  entreated  me 
again  and  again  to  marry  him.  At  first  I  refused — at 
least,  I  put  him  off — but  a  fortnight  ago  he  declared 
that,  if  I  would  not  immediately  become  his  wife  and  go 
up  to  Oxford  with  him,  he  would  enlist  as  a  private 
soldier.  I  was  so  afraid  that  he  would  do  something 
rash,  and — and — besides,  I  thought  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  us  all — and — and  so,  dear  papa,  I  gave  my  con¬ 
sent,  and  we  were  married  on  the  day  of  the  Boat  Race.” 

A  few  more  questions  drew  from  me  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account  of  all  that  occurred  on  that  occasion, 
and,  indeed,  down  to  the  moment  of  our  surprisal  and 
separation  by  Sir  William  Gascoyne. 

“  Thank  God !”  exclaimed  my  father  when  I  had 
done  speaking.  “  I  am  truly  thankful  it  is  no  worse. 
You  have  taken  an  immense  weight  off  my  mind.  I 
shall  have  no  hesitation  now  in  complying  with  Sir 
William’s  suggestion.” 


He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  abruptly  asked — 

“  How  would  you  like  to  go  to  India,  my  dear  r” 

“To  India,  papa?  It  is  such  a  long  way  off — so 
far  from  you — must  I  go  to  India,  papa,  dear  ?” 

“  It  would  be  the  best  thing  for  you,  Marcellina. 
This  unfortunate  affiir  is  sure  to  get  wind.  Miss 
Gascoyne’s  lady’s-maid,  it  seems,  is  aware  that  something 
has  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Gascoyne,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  exaggerate  the  little  she  knows  or  suspects. 
Then  your  mother  thinks  you  have  set  a  bad  example 
to  your  younger  sisters.” 

“  Yes,  papa,”  I  here  burst  in  with  something  of  my  old 
spirit  of  defiance,  “  Mrs.  Tilt  thinks  my  failure  is  a  bad 
example.  It  is  not  much  more  than  an  hour  ago  since 
she  was  praising  me  for  playing  my  cards  so  well,  and 
begging  me  not  to  turn  up  my  nose  at  her  brats.” 

“  Silence,  girl !  Those  brats,  as  you  call  them,  are 
my  children  quite  as  much  as  you  are,  and  never  caifsed 
me  a  moment’s  shame  or  anxiety.  You  shall  go  to 
India — it  is  now  settled — and  the  sooner  the  better.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,  papa,”  I  rejoined,  rising  from  my 
seat,  and  carelessly  busying  myself  about  putting  away 
my  things.  “  I  have  no  objection  to  leave  the  field  clear 
to  Mrs.  Tilt,  though  I  doubt  if  either  Maria  or  Sarah 
will  catch  Dolly.  But  in  what  capacity  am  I  to  go  out  ? 
As  governor-general  or  commander-in-chief?” 

My  father  remained  silent  for  a  minute  or  two  till  I 
had  finished  my  unpacking,  when  he  made  a  sign  to  me 
to  resume  my  seat  by  his  side. 

“  I  am  willing  to  make  some  allowance  for  your  dis¬ 
appointment,”  he  said,  “and  I  know  that  you  are  not 
really  so  heartless  and  unfeeling  as  your  present  conduct 
would  lead  strangers  to  imagine.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
take  any  serious  notice  of  your  impertinence  -,  but  let 
there  be  no  more  of  it.  With  respect  to  India,  when 
I  mentioned  to  Sir  William  Gascoyne  that  the  only 
person  I  could  ask  to  take  charge  of  you  until  the  affair 
has  blown  over  was  your  aunt  Palmer,  but  that  I  could 
iH  afford  to  send  you  out  to  her,  he  very  handsomely 
offered  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  your  passage  and 
outfit,  if  you  were  willing  to  leave  this  country  for 
awhile,  for  I  told  him  that  I  would  use  no  compulsion. 
Act  as  you  may,  you  are  still  my  daughter,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  never  shirk  a  responsibility  because  it  has  made 
itself  felr.” 

“  Dear  papa,  I  will  do  whatever  you  desire.  Only, 
please,  don’t  let  Mrs.  Tilt  crow  over  me  because  I  have 
missed  being  the  wife  of  an  embryo  baronet.” 

“  Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  head,”  he  returned. 
“You  shall  be  subjected  to  no  annoyance  while  under 
my  roof,  but  in  return  I  expect  that  you  will  conduct 
yourself  respectfully  and  dutifully  to  my  wife,  and  that 
you  will  treat  my  daughters  with  politeness  and 
courtesy.” 

He  then  rose,  and,  gravely  kissing  me  on  the  forehead, 
left  me  to  my  own  lucubrations.  Sooth  to  say,  they 
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were  not  very  agreeable.  Now  that  I  looked  calmly 
and  dispassionately  on  my  recent  escapade,  I  could  not 
conceal  from  myself  that  my  conduct  would  not  bear 
reflection.  I  felt  particularly  small  in  my  own  eyes. 
I  had  been  guilty  of  a  betrayal  of  confidence.  I  had 
abused  my  position.  I  had  taken  a  base  advantage  of 
the  imbecility  of  my  pupil.  I  had  lent  myself  to  a 
course  of  duplicity  that  could  only  lead  to  shame  and 
misery,  and  that  might  well  have  brought  my  poor  father’s 
grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  As  all  this  rushed 
through  my  mind  I  flung  myself  upon  my  face  on  the 
bed,  and  writhed  in  a  very  agony  of  grief  and  humilia¬ 
tion.  I  was  still  moaning  and  sobbing  when  a  soft 
hand  was  gently  laid  upon  my  head,  and  a  pitying, 
affectionate  voice  murmured  in  my  ears — 

“  My  poor  child,  be  comforted.  Let  me  be  a  mother 
to  you,  darling.  We  have  not  understood  each  other 
as  we  might  have  done.  The  fault  was  mine.  I  was 
jealous  of  your  good  looks  and  cleverness,  and  thought 
your  father  paid  you  too  much  attention.  I  ask  you  to 
forgive  me,  Anastasia.  You  shall  not  go  to  India  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  go.  My  girls  know  nothing  about  this 
unhappy  affair,  and  never  shall  know,  if  I  can  help  it. 
What  is  Sir  William  to  us  more  than  we  to  him  ?  Let 
us  only  be  united,  and  all  will  come  right  in  the  long 
run.” 

Surprise  for  a  moment  suspended  my  utterance,  but 
the  genuine  kindness  of  her  voice  stole  like  music  upon 
my  heart.  Gathering  myself  up,  I  threw  my  arms 
round  my  stepmother’s  neck  and  gradually  mastered  my 
emotion. 

“  Dear  mother,”  I  said,  “  this  is  indeed  kind  and 
good  of  you.  I  feel  very  grateful  for  your  sympathy. 
I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  this.  I  know  I  have  acted 
very  badly  towards  you.  Forgive  me,  dear  mother, 
and  I  will  do  my  very  best  to  please  you  ;  but,  seriously, 
I  have  been  thinking  that  my  wisest  course  w'ould  be 
to  go  out  to  my  aunt — at  all  events,  for  a  few  years.” 

“  Well,  my  dear,  we  can  talk  this  over  at  our  leisure. 
If  you  ultimately  decide  upon  India  you  must  remember 
that  this  will  always  be  your  real  home,  and  you  may 
rest  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome  whenever  you  like  to 
return  to  it.  Now%  my  child,  bathe  your  face  in  cold 
water,  and  come  down  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
You  will  speak  kindly  to  my  girls,  won’t  you,  dear  ?” 

I  kissed  the  good  soul,  and  vowed  in  my  heart  that 
Maria  and  Sarah  should  be  my  sisters  in  very  deed,  and 
I  really  strove  hard  to  fulfil  that  vow,  but  the  “old 
woman”  within  me  w-as  too  strong  to  be  suppressed. 
Sparring  matches  would  now  and  again  come  off  between 
us  when  left  by  ourselves,  for  it  somehow  came  to 
be  understood  that  in  the  presence  of  our  parents  a  truce 
was  to  prevail.  With  their  mother  I  continued  on 
cordial  and  affectionate  terms  to  the  day  of  her  death, 
and  have  never  ceased  to  reproach  myself  for  my  pre¬ 
vious  insolent  and  aggressive  demeanour. 

It  is  Just  possible  that  the  amicable  terms  which 
henceforth  subsisted  between  my  stepmother  and  myself 
may,  in  some  measure,  have  owed  their  perpetuity  to 
our  living  so  far  apart  from  one  another.  After  mature 
deliberation  I  decided  upon  going  out  to  my  aunt,  though 
she  was  almost  a  stranger  to  me.  Her  husband  had 


originally  been  in  the  East  India  Company’s  mercantile 
navy,  and  on  the  abolition  of  that  service  had  become 
assistant  to  an  indigo  planter  in  the  Tirhoot  district.  On 
the  death  of  his  employer  he  had  succeeded  to  his  busi¬ 
ness,  having  in  the  meantime  received  a  legacy  from  a 
relative,  which  placed  him  in  comparatively  easy  circum¬ 
stances.  Shortly  afterwards  he  paid  a  hurried  visit  to 
England,  and  was  accidentally  introduced  to  my  father’s 
only  sister,  Caroline.  The  courtship  w'as  brief,  but  the 
love  permanent,  the  only  draw’back  to  their  happiness 
being  their  childlessness.  Again  and  again,  as  my 
father  now  told  me  for  the  first  time,  my  aunt  had  im¬ 
plored  him  to  spare  me  to  them,  promising  to  adopt  me 
as  their  own  daughter.  Though  convinced  that  it  was 
in  many  respects  a  highly  advantageous  offer,  he  had  been 
unable  to  bring  himself  to  consent  to  a  lasting  separation 
from  his  favourite  child.  Beneath  a  t^ld,  reserved, 
undemonstrative  demeanour  he  had  really  a  warm  heart 
and  a  naturally  kind  disposition.  He  had,  besides,  a 
great  dislike  to  innovations  of  any  kind.  As  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  so  would  he  have  it  ever  to  be.  A  change 
of  any  kind  bored  and  annoyed  him.  In  that  he  resem¬ 
bled  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  once  slightly 
acquainted,  and  who  had  just  then  married  his  third 
wife.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  become  confi¬ 
dential  all  at  once,  and  expect  you  to  sympathise  with 
all  their  joys  and  cares,  and  take  an  interest  in  thetecth- 
cutting  of  their  babes,  and  the  petty  shortcomings  of  their 
servants.  His  talk  reminded  me  of  myself  when  rum- 
maging  in  a  drawer  full  of  odds  and  ends,  hastily 
turning  over  and  mingling  in  seemingly  inextricable 
confusion  gloves  and  collars,  sachets,  purses,  and  card- 
cases,  wristbands  and  ribbons,  packets  of  pins,  needles, 
and  buttons,  bits  of  lace,  and  the  countless  etcacteras  of 
the  mundus  muliebris. 

“  Poor  Sophie,”  he  said,  “  was  an  excellent  manager. 
She  had  learnt  all  my  ways,  and  was  really  a  devoted 
wife.  I  miss  her  more  than  I  can  describe  to  you. 
My  present  wife  is  very  amiable  and  willing,  but  it  takes 
some  time  to  break  in  a  woman  of  her  age.”  She 
owned  to  the  shady  side  of  thirty.  “  I  hope  she  will 
last  out,  though.  I  do  so  hate  these  frequent  changes.” 

My  father,  though  he  did  not  turn  himself  inside  out 
for  the  benefit  of  casual  onlookers,  was  scarcely  less 
averse  to  any  alteration  in  his  habits  and  mode  of  life. 
He  had,  therefore,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my  aunt’s 
solicitations,  and  allowed  matters  to  take  their  own  way. 
Even  under  the  existing  circumstances,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  his  peremptory  mandate  evoked  by  my  ill-timed 
violence,  it  needed  all  my  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce 
him  to  write  to  his  sister  announcing  the  acceptance  of 
her  offer,  and  to  Sir  William  Gascoyne  to  report  my 
acquiescence  in  the  proposed  arrangement. 

The  latter  sent  by  return  of  post  a  cheque  for  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  begged  my  father  to  let  him  know 
if  that  were  sufficient.  The  house  then  became  alive 
with  the  bustle  of  preparation.  Repeated  journeys 
were  made  to  the  county  town  for  the  purchase  of 
materials  to  make  up  into  all  sorts  of  feminine  apparel. 
Nimble  fingers  plied  needle  and  thread,  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  I  forget  now  how  many  dresses,  how  many 
bonnets,  how  many  pairs  of  boots,  how  many  articles 
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of  every  kind,  we-e  packed  up  in  tin  cases,  carefully 
soldered  round  the  edges,  and  themselves  protected 
from  damage  by  being  placed  in  strong  deal  boxes. 
One  might  have  fancied  that  I  was  bound  for  a  barba¬ 
rous  land  where  European  clothing  was  unprocurat»le, 
and  that  nothing  short  of  three  years’  supplies  could 
possibly  suffice.  These  preliminaries  being  at  length 
adjusted,  my  father  proceeded  to  London  to  secure  a 
berth  in  the  next  P.  and  O.  steamer  from  Southampton. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  this,  as  it  was  long  past  the 
proper  season  for  going  out,  few  persons  caring  to  leave 
England  later  than  February,  and  it  was  then  well  on 
in  May.  About  all  that  he  was  as  ignorant  as  myself, 
and,  it  he  gave  the  matter  a  thought,  probably  antici¬ 
pated  for  me  a  succession  of  light  summer  breezes  and 
the  enjoyment  of  pleasurable  yachting  weather  all  the 
way  out.  His  attention,  I  suspect,  was  more  closely 
directed  to  the  choice  of  a  present  for  myself  which 
should  remind  me  of  him,  while  it  tended  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  irksome  hours  of  a  long  sea  voyage.  His 
selection  was  peculiar,  and  forced  from  me  an  involun¬ 
tary  smile  when  I  first  undid  the  brown  paper  parcel  off 
Cape  Finisterre ;  for  he  had  particularly  requested  me 
not  to  open  it  until  I  was  well  out  at  sea.  It  was  an 
elegantly-bound  edition  of  Catullus,  with  commentaries 
three  times  the  length  of  the  original  text.  The  flyleaf 
was  disfigured  with  a  long  Latin  inscription  in  the  form 
of  an  epitaph,  nearly  illegible  from  the  numerous  correc¬ 
tions  and  optional  readings.  However,  it  admirably 
answered  the  purpose  of  reminding  me  of  the  donor. 

At  last  came  the  melancholy  hour  for  my  final  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  dear  old  vicarage.  Until  that  moment  I 
little  knew  how  much  I  loved  my  home  and  my  father. 
Even  my  stepmother  assumed  the  effulgence  of  an 
angel  of  light,  while  my  half-sisters  ceased  to  appear  as 
ministers  of  darkness.  The  very  servants  seemed 
suddenly  endowed  with  virtues  and  other  precious 
qualities  of  which  I  had  never  before  dreamed  the  exist¬ 
ence — in  their  case  at  least.  Pleasant  associations,  too, 
were  connected  with  the  cows,  the  poultry,  and  the 
pigs.  I  felt  as  though  I  were  quitting  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  wandering  forth  into  an  unknown,  inhospit¬ 
able  land  inhabited  by  people  of  another  race,  whose 
language  would  be  to  me  as  unmeaning  as  the  twittering 
of  sparrows  or  the  cawing  of  rooks.  That  I  kissed 
everybody  again  and  again,  that  I  shed  tears  enough  to 
have  outwept  Niobe  herself,  that  I  dropped  in  a  limp 
and  helpless  condition  into  the  corner  of  the  fly  that 
was  to  convey  me  to  the  railway  station,  may  be  left  to 
the  ready  imagination  of  my  readers. 

My  father  accompanied  me  to  Southampton,  where 
we  arrived  in  time  for  a  meat-tea,  the  best  of  all  meals 
at  an  hotel.  On  the  following  morning  we  went  on 
board  the  Ripon,  and  found  everything  in  such  an 
apparent  state  of  confusion  that  it  seemed  as  if  days 
must  elapse  before  anything  like  order  could  be  educed 
from  the  chaos,  and  yet  before  eight  bells  had  gone — 
in  plain  English,  by  twelve  o’clock  at  noon — everything, 
as  the  head-steward  cheerily  observed,  was  “  ship-shape 
and  Bristol  fashion.”  By  my  father’s  advice  I  took 
advantage  of  being  still  in  harbour  to  arrange  my  traps 
and  articles  for  everyday  use.  It  was  satisfactory  to 


learn  from  the  good-humoured,  obliging  purser  that 
there  would  be  only  one  other  lady  in  the  same  cabin 
with  myself  as  far  as  Gibraltar,  and  that  there  was  very 
little  danger  of  any  change  for  the  worse  this  side  of 
Alexandria.  The  cabin  was  off  the  saloon,  but  the 
door  was  fastened  on  the  inside. 

“Who  is  there?  What  do  you  want?”  asked  a 
shrill  voice. 

“  The  other  lady  wants  to  put  her  things  to  rights,” 
replied  the  stewardess. 

“  Dear  me,  how  very  inconvenient !”  the  sharp  voice 
rejoined.  “  Can’t  she  wait,  stewardess  ?  Ask  her  to 
come  again  in  an  hour  or  so.” 

I  was  about  to  retire,  when  the  stewardess  laid  her 
hand  on  my  arm,  and  said  in  a  half  whisper — 

“  No,  no,  miss,  you  mustn’t  give  way  to  this  lady — 

I  know  her  well.  She  came  home  in  the  Ripon  last 
autumn,  and  was  more  trouble  than  all  the  other  pas¬ 
sengers  put  together.  You  stick  up  to  her,  miss,  at  first, 
or  you’ll  be  shoved  into  the  corner  the  whole  way  out.” 

Then  in  a  louder  tone  she  resumed — 

“  Very  sorry,  ma’am,  but  the  lady  says  she  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  wait.  She  is  very  pertiklar  about  her  rights,  she 
says.” 

“  Oh,  stewardess  !  don’t  say  that,”  I  struck  in,  but 
luckily  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  my  fellow-pas¬ 
senger. 

'I'he  door  was  now  unlocked  and  half  opened.  I 
stepped  in,  and  beheld  an  insignificant  little  woman, 
forty,  but  neither  fat  nor  fair,  whose  features  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  countenance  unmistakably  indicated  vulgarity, 
pretentiousness,  and  selfish  cunning.  I  took  in  her 
measure  at  a  glance,  and  recognised  the  necessity  of 
following  the  advice  of  my  friendly  stewardess.  The 
floor  of  the  cabin  was  strewed  with  packages,  as  w'ere 
also  the  four  berths,  while  my  few  things  were  piled 
one  upon  the  other,  and  surmounted  by  sundry  articles 
in  which  I  could  claim  no  right  of  possession.  I  looked 
round  with  some  dismay,  but  my  natural  combativeness 
coming  to  my  assistance,  I  made  my  way  to  the  berth 
which  had  been  engaged  for  me,  and  with  a  courteous 
smile  asked  where  I  should  put  the  things  with  which 
it  was  filled. 

“  That  is  my  berth,”  was  the  snappish  reply.  “  You 
can  have  this  one,”  pointing  to  the  under  one  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cabin. 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  I  said,  politely  but  firmly. 
“  The  number  of  this  berth  corresponds  with  the  one 
on  my  ticket,  and  it  was  recommended  to  my  father 
as  the  most  desirable,  otherwise  I  would  give  it  up  to 
you  with  pleasure.” 

The  little  eyes  twinkled  maliciously,  but  my  perfect 
coolness  disconcerted  my  opponent,  who  emitted  a  sound 
between  a  snort  and  a  grunt,  and  began  to  clear  away 
her  things  with  frantic  energy.  I  offered  to  assist  her, 
but  she  thrust  me  rudely  aside,  and  got  very  red  in  the 
face. 

“  You  don’t  want  two  berths,  I  suppose  ?”  she  pre¬ 
sently  snarled. 

“  As  there  will  be  only  us  two,”  I  replied,  “  the  best 
plan  will  be  to  divide  the  cabin  between  us.  I  will 
take  these  two  berths,  and  you  can  have  those.” 
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“  Thank  you  ;  you  are  very  obliging.  I  see  you  are 
an  old  stager.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  I,  “  I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  I  understand  you.  What  is  an  old  stager  ?” 

“  I  mean  you  are  not  a  griffin.” 

“  I  hope  not,”  I  rejoined,  smiling  ;  “  but  what  is  a 
griffin  r” 

“  I  might  answer  th.at  question,”  she  said,  “  by  saying 
you  are  one,  after  all.  It  is  a  term  we  Indians  apply  to 
new-comers,  to  what  you  English  people  call  johnny 
Raws,  only  that  it  is  appropriate  to  both  sexes.” 

“  Ah,  I  see,”  returned  I,  “  the  griffin  develops,  after 
a  time,  into  the  she-dragon.” 

“  You  have  a  sharp  tongue,  young  lady.  I  forget 
your  name,  by-the-bye,  though  I  read  it  just  now  on 
your  portmanteau.  It  was  a  very  short  one,  I  re¬ 
member.” 

“  Very  short — only  four  letters — T-I-L-T,  Tilt.” 

“  Tilt !  Tilt !  Hem  !  I  can’t  at  this  moment  recol¬ 
lect  any  one  of  that  name  in  the  Services.  To  which 
do  you  belong.  Miss — Tilt  ?” 

“  I  daresay  I  am  very  stupid,  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
pity  and  enlighten  my  ignorance.  What  are  the  ‘  Ser¬ 
vices  ?’  ” 

“  Why,  the  Civil  and  Military  Services,  to  be  sure. 
What  else  should  they  be  ?” 

“  In  that  case,”  I  said,  “I  suppose  I  am  Civil.  At 
least  I  know  I  am  not  Militant.” 

“  Pretty  well  for  that,”  she  rejoined,  with  a  grim 
smile.  “  The  short  and  long  of  it  is  this,  are  your 
friends  in  the  Military  or  in  the  Civil  Service  ?” 

“In  neither,”  I  drily  replied,  for  the  cool  impertinence 
of  these  interrogatories  began  to  set  my  back  up  again. 
“  By-the-bye,  may  I  ask  your  name?” 

“  Mrs.  Snoresby — Mrs.  Captain  Snoresby.”  And  as 
she  said  so,  the  little  lady  drew  herself  up  to  her  full 
height  of  four  foot  eight,  and  tried  to  assume  a  com¬ 
manding  and  dignified  air,  with  about  as  much  success 
as  a  bantam  cock  in  a  poultry-yard. 

“  Snoresby  !  Snoresby  !”  1  slowly  repeated.  “  What 
a  funny  name  !  Your  husband  must  be  lineally  descended 
from  one  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.” 

Darting  a  quick,  savage  glance  at  me,  Mrs.  Snoresby 
busied  herself  for  a  few  minutes  in  arranging  her  mul¬ 
titudinous  parcels.  But  silence  was  not  her  forte,  and 
she  presently  resumed  the  cross-examination  of  her 
troublesome  witness. 

“  We  shall  arrive  at  a  bad  time  for  travelling.  Your 
things,  I  see,  are  addressed  to  Calcutta.  Do  you  go  up 
country  ?” 

“  Up  country  !  Do  you  mean  to  the  Himalayas  ?” 

“  No,  no.  Are  you  going  into  the  Mofussil  ?” 

“  Alas  !  Mrs.  Snoresby,”  said  I,  “every  fresh  ques¬ 
tion  you  ask  only  tends  to  convince  me  of  the  diversity 
and  variety  of  my  ignorance.  What  is  the  muff — muff 
— muffussil  ?  Is  it  the  country  of  the  animals  we  call 
‘  muffs’  and  you  call  ‘  griffins  ?’  ” 

Mrs.  Snoresby  laughed  a  square  laugh  with  her  lips — 
for  her  eyes  never  expressed  anything  but  selfishness, 
cunning,  and  suspicion. 

“  Well,  my  dear!”  she  replied,  “you  are  not  far 
wrong.  Our  griffins  usually  begin  by  going  into  the 


Mofussil,  or,  as  you  would  say,  by  going  into  the 
country — into  the  provinces,  you  know.” 

Before  I  could  gratify  her  curiosity,  I  heard  my 
father’s  voice  in  the  saloon  calling  to  me.  On  running 
out  to  him  he  told  me  that  he  found  there  would  be  a 
train  starting  in  little  more  than  half-an-hour,  and  as  he 
was  only  in  the  way  and  could  do  nothing  for  me,  he 
thought  he  would  at  once  say  good-bye  1  It  was  a 
painfully  sudden  shock.  Though  I  knew  quite  well 
that  we  were  going  to  part,  I  had  been  unable  to 
realise  the  idea  so  long  as  he  was  still  by  my  side. 
My  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  forth.  My  kind 
stewardess,  who  was  tolerably  accustomed  to  such 
scenes,  brought  me  a  glass  of  water. 

“  Take  a  sip,  miss,”  she  said,  “  it  will  do  you  good  ; 
you’ll  cry  all  the  better  for  it  afterwards.  I  think,  sir,” 
turning  to  my  father,  “a  thimbleful  of  coney-ack 
wouldn’t  do  the  young  lady  no  ’arm.” 

Declining  that  stimulant,  I  drank  a  mouthful  or  two 
of  water  and  recovered  my  composure  sufficiently  to 
accompany  my  father  on  deck,  whence  I  watched  him 
till  he  was  out  of  sight.  I  have  never  endured  a  more 
wretched  moment  than  that,  and  would  not  wish  my 
worst  enemy  to  suffer  such  anguish  as  rent  my  heart, 
and  brain,  and  every  nerve  within  me.  I  leant  over  the 
side  of  the  ship,  regardless  of  who  might  see  me,  and 
sobbed  in  a  very  agony  of  shame  and  sorrow. 

“  This  won’t  do,  miss,”  said  the  stewardess,  who 
had  come  in  search  of  me ;  “  you’ll  only  make  your 
eyes  red  and  your  ’ead  hake,  and  there’s  Mrs.  Snoresby 
pulling  all  your  things  about  and  prying  into  all  your 
little  secrets.  You  go  into  your  cabin,  miss,  and  oc¬ 
cupy  yourself,  and  I’ll  bring  you  a  glass  of  wine.” 

I  did  as  she  bade  me,  and  by  degrees  became  myself 
again.  Mrs,  Snoresby,  to  do  ber  justice,  seemed  to  feel 
for  my  distress.  At  all  events,  she  asked  me  no  more 
questions  just  then,  and  soon  afterwards  left  me  to  my 
self.  The  necessity  of  action  roused  me  from  the 
idle  folly  of  tears,  and  by  the  time  my  things  were  put 
in  order  I  was  .able  to  go  upon  deck  and  take  a  view 
of  the  busy,  bustling  scene  preparatory  to  casting  off 
our  moorings  and  proceeding  out  to  sea. 


CHAPTER  Vlll. 

“  THE  WORLD  OF  WATERS  IS  OUR  HOME.” 

ARIOUS  touching  episodes,  similar  to  the  one  in 
which  I  had  borne  a  personal  part,  were  enacted 
around  me,  though  in  most  cases  the  dramatis  persona 
appeared  to  be  husbands  and  wives,  the  latter  being 
demined  in  England  through  a  stern  sense  of  duty  to 
their  children,  whom  a  month  afterwards  they  sent  to 
school  because  their  noise  was  distracting,  and  they 
needed  so  much  looking  after.  I  stood  by,  a  sympa¬ 
thising  spectator,  with  te.ars  in  my  eyes,  every  now  and 
then  stifling  a  little  sob  that  would  break  loose  in  spite 
of  myself.  Mrs.  Snoresby  was  seated  near  the  saloon 
stairs  keenly  scanning  the  passengers,  and  weighing  the 
chances  of  reducing  this  one  or  that  one  to  a  state  of 
temporary  servitude.  In  every  batch  of  passengers  a 
managing  woman  may  rely  upon  finding  at  least  one 
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man  to  whom  people  will  say,  “  York,  you  are  wanted,” 
whenever  she  happens  to  require  his  help  for  herself  or 
her  children.  Very  young  or  very  old  men  are  the 
best  for  this  purpose,  and  we  were  scantily  provided  with 
either.  A  peevish  and  disappointed  expression  was,  there¬ 
fore,  gradually  settling  upon  and  darkening  her  counte¬ 
nance,  when  all  at  once  she  brightened  up,  screwed  her 
thin,  bloodless  lips  into  a  make-believe  smile,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  stretching  out  her  hand,  when  I  turned  my 
head  and  observed  a  young  handsome  soldier-like  man, 
with  an  unmistakable  air  of  distinction,  coming  towards 
her.  His  light  chestnut  hair  curled  luxuriantly  round 
his  bright  sunny'face,  while  his  laughing  blue  eyes  indi¬ 
cated  a  happy,  joyous  disposition,  though  a  slight 
knitting  of  the  brows,  and  a  just  perceptible  droop  of 
the  corners  of  the  mouth,  bore  witness  to  grief  and 
chagrin  of  ancient  date.  As  he  caught  sight  of  my 
features  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  delight, 
and  merely  raising  his  cap  to  Mrs.  Snoresby,  strode 
rapidly  up  to  me  with  both  hands  stretched  out. 

“  This  is,  indeed,  an  unexpected  pleasure  !”  he  cried. 
“  I  hope  you  are  bound  for  Calcutta,  Miss  Tilt  ?  Am 
I  right,  though,  in  addressing  you  by  th.at  name  ? 
Don’t  say  you  have  got  a  husband  on  board.  I  hate 
new-made  husbands.  They  are  always  spoony,  and 
monopolise  their  wives.  An  exacting  set  of  fellows, 
always  running  against  you  with  camp-stools,  or 
cushions,  or  wraps,  or  something  or  other  for  their 
Lydia  Languishes.  Don’t  torture  a  poor  wretch,  Miss 
Tilt.  Say  you  have  no  incumbrance  on  board.” 

“  I  can  say  that  very  truly.  Captain  Ormiston,”  I 
replied.  “  I  have  no  incumbrance  beyond  myself,  and 
that  is  quite  as  much  as  I  want,  I  assure  you.” 

“  How  deuced  jolly  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  There’s  a 
piano  on  board — something  of  the  tin-kettle  order,  I 
fancy  but  you  must  promise  to  sing  to  us,  and  all  that. 
By  the  way,  do  you  know,  the  last  time  I  saw  you,  you 
very  nearly  rode  over  me.” 

“  I  did  ?  You  must  be  dreaming.  I  pride  myself 
on  my  horsemanship,  and  am  too  fond  of  horses  to  ride 
them  recklessly.” 

“  For  all  that.  Miss  Tilt,  if  I  had  not  jumped  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  I  should  have  been  under  your 
hor.se’s  feet,  and,  like  Falstaff’s  peppered  ragamuffins, 

‘  for  the  town’s  end,  to  beg  during  life.  ’  ” 

“  I  am  really  very  sorry,  and  very  much  ashamed 
of  myself.  But  where  did  this  happen 

“  Close  to  Putney.  It  was  on  the  day  of  the  Boat 
Race.  You  and  Dolly  Gascoyne  had  just  turned  your 
horses’  heads  the  wrong  way,  and  were  off  to  London 
as  if  a  sherifTs  officer  had  been  behind  you.  I  called  a 
few  days  afterwards  in  Faton-square  to  charge  you  with 
an  attempt  at  unjustifiable  homicide,  but  there  was 
nobody  at  home,  so  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  leaving  my  ‘  ticket,’  as  the  natives  would  say.” 

My  ears  tingled  while  he  was  speaking,  nor  could  I 
trust  myself  to  answer  him  in  the  same  light  tone. 
After  a  moment’s  struggle,  however,  I  forced  myself 
to  inquire  if  he  had  seen  Lady  Gascoyne  since  then. 

“  No,”  he  said,  “  I  was  just  go'ng  to  ask  you  about 
them.  Gaby  Dolly,  of  course,  is  catching  flies  at 
Oxford  ?” 


“  Catching  flies  ?  I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“  Well,  I  never  saw  him  try  to  do  anything  else.  I 
asked  him  one  day  what  he  did  it  for,  and  his  answer  was 
that  you  had  told  him  that  there  was  a  cupping-glass  in 
their  foot  by  which  they  held  on  to  the  ceiling,  but  he 
had  never  been  able  to  find  one,  though,  as  you  said  so , 
he  knew  it  was  true.” 

“  Poor  Dolly  !”  I  half  sighed.  “  He  is  a  sad  disap¬ 
pointment  to  his  parents.  If  he  had  had  one-half  of 
Clara’s  energy,  he  might  have  made  a  respectable  figure 
in  the  world.  As  it  is - ” 

“  As  it  is.  Miss  Tilt,  he  is  his  mother’s  pet.  She 
adores  the  idiot.  Sir  William,  I  daresay,  is  riled.  It 
is  a  pity  he  can’t  turn  Clara  into  a  boy.  Wouldn’t  she 
kick  over  the  traces,  though  ^  A  regular  ‘  plunger.’ 
Those  old  oaks  would  be  somewhat  thinner  before  she 
was  thirty.” 

“  In  that  case,  Captain  Ormiston,  things  are  better  as 
they  are.  It  is  possible,  you  see,  that  Providence  may 
be  as  wise  as  ourselves.” 

“  Quite  so,”  said  a  shrill  voice.  “  St.  Paul  tells  us 
that  Providence  drives  the  shorn  lambs  before  the 
wind.” 

“  I  don’t  pretend  to  know  much  about  St.  Paul,” 
Captain  Ormiston  rejoined,  at  the  same  time  suppressing 
a  strong  desire  to  laugh  ;  “  but  I  have  a  vague  recollec¬ 
tion  of  reading  something  to  that  effect  in  Sterne’s  Senti- 
mmtal  Journey,  where  that  irreverend  divine  speaks  of 
Providence  tempering  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
which,  with  all  deference  be  it  said,  is  sheer  nonsense. 
Everybody  knows  that  shorn  lambs  perish  every  year  in 
scores  if  exposed  to  the  wind,  and  that  wind  in  the 
north.” 

“  Well,  I  am  not  certain  about  St.  Paul,”  Mrs. 
Snoresby  remarked.  “  It  might  have  been  Sterne  ;  or 
was  it  not  Shakspeare  ?  It  was  a  clergyman,  I  know, 
and  therefore  it  is  most  likely  to  be  true.” 

“I  think.  Captain  Ormiston,”  said  I,  “if  3-00  will 
refer  to  Henri  Etienne  you  will  find  the  original  idea, 
which  Sterne  perverted  into  sentimental  rubbish.  The 
French  writer  is  truer  to  nature  in  representing  the 
lamb  as  being  tempered  to  the  wind,  not  the  wind  to 
the  lamb.  It  makes  all  the  difference.  Misfortunes 
are  not  adapted  to  our  weakness,  but  strength  is  given 
us  to  bear  up  against  misfortunes.” 

“  Oh,  you  are  a  dreadful  bluestocking.  Miss  Tilt, 
but  the  only  one  I  never  was  afraid  of,  for  you  go  in  for 
dancing  and  jeux  innocents  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
don’t  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  your  neighbours.” 

“  Would  you  believe  it.  Captain  Ormiston,”  Mrs. 
Snoresby  giggled,  “  Miss  Tilt  did  not  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  griffin,  or  of  going  into  the  Mofussil,  until  I 
told  her  just  now  ?” 

“  I  should  have  been  surprised  if  Miss  Tilt  had 
possessed  that  knowledge.  She  has  not  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  slang  either  at  her  father’s  house  or  at  Lady 
Gascoyne’s.” 

“  Slang,  Captain  Ormiston !”  exclaimed  the  little 
lady,  bridling  up.  “  I  flatter  myself  I  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  slang  any  more  than  your  friend  has,” 
laying  an  emphasis  upon  the  word.  “  Everybody  in  India 
— at  least,  in  the  Services — makes  use  of  those  terms.” 
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Captain  Ormiston  laughed.  “  Oh,  yes  !  I  admit  they 
do,  both  in  the  Services  and  out  of  them ;  but  for  all 
that,  this  miserable  jargon  is  quite  as  vulgar  and  otfen- 
sive  as  the  patois  jabbered  by  cockneys  alter  a  month’s 
residence  in  Paris.  ‘  You  have  heard  speak  of  M.  Singe’s 
last  inot  1  Franckement,  I  find  it  intpayable.'  ‘  Channant  ! 
oh,  channant  I  But,  then,  M.  Singe  is  so  spiritucl' 
WLit  is  the  difference,  I  should  like  to  know,  between 
these  two  phases  of  snobbishness  ?” 

“  There  is  no  use  talking  to  you.  Captain  Ormiston. 
I  remember  you  were  always  a  Radical,  and  had  such 
an  odd  way  of  looking  at  things.  I  had  hoped  your 
visit  to  England  would  have  done  you  good.  Is  Mrs. 
Ormiston  on  board,  by-the-bye  ?”  And  she  sniggered 
and  giggled  and  twisted  her  mouth  into  all  sorts  of 
contortions. 

To  my  surprise  he  turned  ghastly  white  and  staggered 
as  though  he  had  received  a  severe  blow.  Rallying 
himself,  however,  almost  immediately,  he  answered  with 
an  ill-assumed  air  of  indifference,  “  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  person  connected  with  myself 
since  my  poor  mother  died.  I  certainly  am  not  married, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean,  Mrs.  Snoresby.” 

“  Ah  ha  !  It  is  not  your  fault,  then.  Your  con¬ 
fusion  tells  me  that.  Fancy  the  fascinating  Captain 
Ormiston  getting  a  jawab!"  And  she  repeated  her 
cachinnatory  pantomime. 

“  More  slang !”  he  said,  with  an  angry  sneer. 
“  Jaiuab,  Miss  Tilt,  literally  means  an  answer  ;  but  in 
Anglo-Indian  jargon  is  held  to  denote  a  lady’s  refusal 
of  a  gentleman’s  proffered  hand  and  heart  and  a  seat  in 
his  buggy.  However,  for  Mrs.  Snoresby’s  benefit  I 
will  add  that  I  have  not  been  refused,  probably  because 
I  have  not  asked  the  momentous  question.  We  are  olf 
at  last.” 

A  loud  splash  gave  notice  that  the  engine  was  at 
work,  and  that  the  huge  paddle-wheels  were  slowly  re¬ 
volving.  A  few  more  tarns  and  we  were  clear  of  the 
harbour.  The  sun  shone  brightly  overhead,  but  a  light 
easterly  breeze  cooled  the  atmosphere  without  ruffling 
the  surface  of  the  sea  beyond  a  laughing  ripple.  Besides, 
we  stood  along  close  to  the  shore,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight 
between  us  and  the  Channel,  nor  did  the  noble  ship 
exhibit  any  motion  even  when  we  had  passed  through 
the  Needles  and  M  ere  standing  out  so  as  to  give  a  wide 
berth  to  Portland  Head  and  its  dangerous  Race.  By 
that  time  we  had  dined,  and  the  evening  haze  shortly 
afterwards  shut  us  out  from  all  sight  of  land.  I  was 
standing  near  the  wheels  watching  the  commingling  of 
sea  and  sky.  Involuntarily  I  murmured  half  a'oud, 
“  Undique  pontus  et  aer." 

“  Very  sensible  fellows  those  Romans,”  said  Captain 
Ormiston,  of  whose  presence  I  was  not  till  then  aware. 
“  They  detested  the  sea  as  much  as  I  do.  Your  friend 
Horace  was  always  blaspheming  against  it.  It’s  as 
treacherous  as  a  cat.  Thank  Heaven  !  it  is  purring 
just  now  ;  but  we  shall  have  it  before  long  spitting, 
and  scratching,  and  putting  up  its  back,  and  then — 
Stew — a — a — ard  !” 

“  This  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  on  the  sea,”  I  re¬ 
joined — “  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen  it ;  and,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  am  disappointed.” 


“  Of  course  you  are.  So  is  everybody,  only  they 
have  not  the  c  aurage  to  acknowledge  it.” 

“  I  have  been  repeating  to  myself  those  lines  by 
Quaker  Bowles,”  I  resumed — “  at  least,  I  think  that 
was  the  name  of  the  mildly  poetic  gentleman.  Du 
you  remember  them  ?” 

“  Never  heard  of  the  individual  in  my  life.  Pray 
introduce  me  to  him.  Miss  Tilt.” 

“  Well,  I  cannot  recall  more  than  two  lines  myself. 
Here  they  are,  such  as  they  are  ; — 

“  ‘  r  slmll  iiovor  forgi’t  the  sweet  trance  tliat  cam  ■  o'er  m  ■ 

When  its  liillowy  hoiimllessness  hurst  otien  liefore  me.’ 

Though  I  have  been  dning  my  very  best,  Captait 
Ormiston,  I  cannot  get  up  any  feeling  of  awe,  nor  can 
I  form  any  idea  of  the  illimitable  extent  ol  the  ocean. 
See — there’s  the  horizon  close  to  us  on  every  side,  ani 
looking  so  dreadfully  wet.” 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  slightly  laughing;  “  that’s  what  1 
complain  of.  It  is  always  wet  below  and  very  often 
wet  above.  But  to  my  mind  a  mountain  is  a  far  grander 
object  than  the  sea.  There’s  such  massive  breadth 
in  its  bold  rugged  outlines,  such  an  air  of  power  in  its 
very  repose,  and  you  feel  so  small  and  insignificant 
when  you  compare  yourself  against  one  of  its  tiniest 
knobs.  And  then  after  you  have  been  straining  every 
nerve  and  pumping  your  heart  into  your  throat,  and 
are  quivering  in  every  limb,  you  find  that  you  are  not 
halfway  up,  and  that  what  you  have  got  over  is  the 
easiest  part  Ah  !  I  shall  never  forget  the  sense  of 
dread  that  struck  me  dumb  and  motionless  when  I  first 
beheld  the  Himalayas.  I  had  arrived  at  Deyra  Dhoon 
after  it  was  dark,  and  expected  next  morning  to  open 
my  eyes  upon  an  undulating  country,  gradually  growing 
steeper  and  steeper.  I  had  walked  through  the  Siwalik 
Pass,  and,  being  out  of  condition,  was  knocked  up  and 
slept  like  a  top  until  after  daybreak.  As  soon  as  I  was 
dressed  I  strolled  into  the  verandah,  and,  by  chance  or 
habit,  raised  my  eyes  towards  the  horizon.  To  use  a 
homely  phrase,  the  sight  I  beheld  literally  took  away 
my  breath.  There,  some  six  miles  distant,  but  looking 
as  if  it  were  not  six  hundred  yards  away,  a  mighty  wall 
of  mountain  rose  straight  up  out  of  the  plain  seven 
thousand  feet  high,  while,  far  beyond,  tiers  upon  tiers 
of  mountains  lifted  their  monstrous  masses  to  the 
heavens  and  forbade  all  access  to  the  lands  beyond,  if 
lands  there  were,  and  that  were  not,  as  it  seemed,  the 
furthermost  boundary  of  this  earth.” 

“  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  see  the  Himalayas,”  1 
murmured  in  a  half-dreamy  tone  ;  “  they  must  surely  be 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Nature.” 

“  I  cannot  imagine,”  he  continued,  “  anything  to 
equal  them  in  this  world.  You  may  travel  for  days, 
weeks,  months,  and  still  find  a  higher  wave  before  you. 
Then  the  view  of  the  snowy  range  when  empurpled  by 
the  rising  or  setting  sun  would  have  driven  Turner  to 
commit  suicide  in  despair  of  reproducing  the  marvelloui 
beauty  of  the  changing  hues.  It  is  a  spectacle  you 
may  behold  in  its  grandeur  a  hundred  miles  olF  and 
more — a  hundred  miles  of  mountain  upon  mountain 
between  you  and  that  white  untrodden  waste.  There 
is  an  horizon  for  you  !  The  illimitable  ocean,  indeed  < 
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Why  it’s  nothing  but  a  big  ugly  pond,  and  is  obliged 
to  be  salted  to  keep  it  from  going  bad.” 

“  Were  you  ever  at  Geneva,  Captain  Ormiston  ?” 

1  asked.  “  I  have  been  told  that  it  looks  dwarfed 
because  of  the  mountains  around  it,  and  yet  from  one 
end  to  the  other  must  be  further  than  we  can  see  at 
present.” 

“  No  doubt  of  it ;  and  when  we  run  down  the  coast 
of  Portugal  you  will  see  the  land  distinctly  enough, 
twenty  miles  off  and  more,  and  the  water  between  you 
and  it  is  only  a  mere  strip  of  the  vast  ocean.  But  it 
you  look  the  other  way,  out  to  the  westward,  you  will 
have  no  idea  of  magnitude,  still  less  of  immensity.  If 
h  happens  to  be  quite  smooth,  you  will  see  a  rather 
large  pane  of  glass  sparkling  in  the  sun  and  making 
you  headachy  to  look  at  it.  If,  which  is  more  likely, 
the  surface  is  agitated,  you  will  see  a  big  vat  of  ginger- 
beer  fermenting  and  foaming,  and  trying  to  rise  higher 
and  higher.  If,  as  not  unfrequently  occurs,  a  gale  is 
blowing  from  the  west,  great  bullying  billows  come 
rolling  and  tumbling  along  like  drunken  whales  from 
the  broad  Atlantic,  and  then  the  sight  is  worth  seeing, 
only  the  odds  are  you  will  be  lying  on  the  flat  of  your 
back  with  your  eyes  closed,  and  wishing  yourself  dead 
and  buried,  or  unborn,  and  every  now  and  then  moan¬ 
ing  and  trying  in  vain  to  raise  your  scent-bottle  to  your 
nose,  but  it  slips  out  of  your  fingers  and  very  likely  on 
to  the  floor  of  your  cabin,  where  you  hear  it  sliding 
about  until  a  fellow  passenger  or  a  stewardess  comes  in 
and  stamps  upon  it.  Ah  !  ‘  the  ever  fresh,  the  ever  free,’ 
is  an  impostor,  a  humbug  of  humbugs,  and  I  only  hope 
I  may  be  alive  when  it  is  dried  up  ;  I’ll  drive  a  tandem 
all  over  its  bed  and  sow  it  with  thistles.” 

Mrs.  Snoresby  now  came  up.  “Oh,  Captain  Or¬ 
miston,”  she  cried,  “  I  have  been  looking  for  you  every¬ 
where  ;  you  are  particularly  wanted  to  make  a  fourth. 
Perhaps  Miss  Tilt  will  take  a  hand  in  a  rubber  ?” 

“  Thank  you,  no,”  I  said  ;  “  I  prefer  to  sit  here  as 
long  as  I  can  and  look  at  those  glorious  stars.  And 
see,  there  is  a  phosphoric  light  upon  the  water  churned 
by  the  wheels.” 

The  little  wretch  sniggered  and  looked  at  Captain 
Ormiston  as  if  expecting  him  to  say  something  sarcastic, 
but  as  he  only  smiled,  she  playfully  remarked — “  Yes  ; 
that  is  Neptune  lighting  his  candles.  Beware  of  star¬ 
gazing,  Miss  Tilt,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  amusement  on 
board  ship.  So  perhaps  I  shall  be  doing  you  a  kind¬ 
ness  in  carrying  off  your  cavalier.” 

The  light  easterly  breezes  accompanied  us  all  the 
way  to  Gibraltar,  so  that  we  were  enabled  to  keep 
close  in  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  coasts.  Crossing 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  too,  was  robbed  of  all  its  terrors  and 
inconveniences.  There  was  certainly  a  long  ground 
swell  setting  in  from  the  wide  Atlantic,  but  the  undu¬ 
lating  movements  of  the  billows  was  so  leisurely  and 
regular,  that  it  was  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise,  per¬ 
petually  rocking  you  into  a  sleepy,  dreamy  state,  from 
which  you  were  roused  every  few  hours  by  a  summons 
to  the  saloon.  In  fact,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping 
constituted  our  chief  employment.  There  was  a  dozen 
or  so  of  cheap  novels  on  board,  but  the  small  type  and 
dingy  paper  were  very  trying  to  the  eyes  in  the  constant 


glare  from  the  sparkling  waters  below  and  the  bright 
sky  overhead.  The  gentlemen  in  the  evening,  and  after 
every  meal,  flocked  to  the  forepart  of  the  ship  to  smoke 
and  shake  off  the  trammels  of  female  society.  Judging 
from  the  peals  of  laughter  which  from  time  to  time 
were  wafted  aft,  they  must  have  been  much  more 
amusing  when  by  themselves  than  they  were  in  our 
company,  where  most  of  them  were  dull,  selfish,  and 
quarrelsome.  Love-making  there  was  none,  for  there  were 
very  few  young  people  on  board.  A  large  sprinkling  of 
the  passengers  happened  to  be  foreigners — it  was  before 
the  competition  of  the  Messageries  Imperiales — chiefly 
Dutch  and  Spaniards,  the  former  bound  for  Batavia  and 
Java,  the  latter  for  Manilla.  The  English  gentlemen 
used  to  make  great  fun  of  the  Spaniards,  because  they 
never  bathed. 

“  Why  should  I  ?”  said  one  of  them.  “  I  am  not  a 
frog.  I  wash  my  face  and  hands,  and  that  is  all  any¬ 
body  sees  of  me.  I  never  did  more  than  that  when  I 
was  on  shore,  and  not  always  so  much.  Why  should  I 
change  the  customs  of  my  fathers  to  please  you  English, 
who  are  always  plunging  into  the  water  to  escape  from 
your  fogs  ?” 

These  Spaniards  kept  very  much  to  themselves, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  few  of  them  understood  any 
language  but  their  own.  The  Dutch,  however,  asso¬ 
ciated  freely  with  the  English  passengers,  expressing 
themselves  fluently  and  idiomatically  in  our  tongue,  and 
being,  to  a  man,  steady,  imperturbable  topers,  while  the 
Don  was  as  abstemious  as  .a  sheep.  In  those  days  cham¬ 
pagne  was  served  out  every  Wednesday,  and  the  usual 
consequence  was  flushed  faces,  sundry  lurches  to  lee¬ 
ward,  and  loud  chorus-singing  on  the  forecastle,  in 
which  the  second-class  passengers  were  graciously  per¬ 
mitted  to  join.  It  was  always  an  uncomfortable  day  for 
the  ladies,  though  some  of  them  also  took  quite  as  much 
“  simkin” — as  Mrs.  Snoresby  called  it  in  her  Anglo- 
Indian  jargon — as  they  could  pleasantly  carry.  From 
eleven  to  noon  the  steward’s  band  played  dance  music, 
and  even  operatic  pieces,  quite  as  well  as  the  majority  of 
the  German  bands  in  the  West-end  of  London.  Chess, 
backgammon,  whist,  and  ecarte  were  going  on  at  all 
hours,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  used  to  play  at  ship’s 
billiards,  at  which  they  were  generally  beaten  by  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  who  were  steadier  on  their  legs  and 
always  in  practice.  Certain  chalk  lines  were  drawn  upon 
the  deck  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  inclosing 
nine  squares,  each  worth  so  much.  The  game  was 
played  with  a  rope  quoit,  or  heavy  wooden  discus,  which 
the  players  pitched  into  the  various  squares,  standing  at 
some  distance.  It  looked  absurdly  easy,  but  for  all  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  quoits  never  rested  in  the 
squares  at  all,  but,  .alighting  on  their  edges,  rolled  away 
ever  so  far  off,  or  were  knocked  out  by  the  next  player, 
amid  much  laughter  and  shouting.  Captain  Ormiston 
told  me  he  had  known  youngsters,  of  gambling  propen¬ 
sities,  “  drop”  their  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  at  this 
intellectual  pastime  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  ;  but  these 
were  extreme  cases,  and  the  captains  of  the  P.  and  O. 
steamers  set  their  faces  against  such  extravagance  so  far 
as  they  could  interfere.  Time,  nevertheless,  hung  heavily 
on  hand.  There  was  a  dre.adful  monotony  in  that  “  waste 
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of  waters.”  Had  it  not  been  for  the  little  breakfast  and 
the  big  breakfast,  the  lunch,  the  dinner,  the  tea,  and  the 
“  nightcap,”  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  permanent  im¬ 
becility  that  must  have  settled  upon  us  for  life. 

Not  only  was  there  a  comparative  paucity  of  passen¬ 
gers  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  but  there  was 
also  a  want  of  homogeneity.  It  was  a  very  miscellaneous 
floating  menagerie.  There  were  two  artillery  officers 
for  Gib,  quiet,  gentlemanly,  well-behaved  young  men, 
without  any  affectation  or  nonsense  about  them.  To 
Malta  we  conveyed  an  army  surgeon,  who  evidently 
thought  more  of  himself  than  of  his  patients,  a  fly-away 
matron  with  two  sickly,  conceited  daughters,  and  a 
young  artist,  who  had  chosen  the  long  route  in  order  to 
study  the  sea,  but  who,  notwithstanding  the  calmness 
of  the  weather,  seldom  appeared  upon  deck,  and  then 
in  a  very  lackadaisical  condition.  In  Egypt  we  lost  sight 
of  several  nondescripts,  chiefly  second-class  passengers, 
and  at  Point  de  Galle  we  had  a  regular  clearing-out  of 
the  Dons  and  the  Dutchmen,  of  Australian  adventurers 
and  Chinese  merchants.  I  do  not  use  the  word  “  ad¬ 
venturers”  in  an  invidious  sense,  but  rather  as  a  compli¬ 
ment  ;  for  they  were,  mostly,  men  who  had  achieved 
success  and  were  on  their  way  back  to  the  scene  of 
their  triumphs,  after  a  hurried  visit  to  the  mother- 
country,  which  seemed  to  have  had  the  effect  of  recon¬ 
ciling  them  to  their  voluntary  exile.  Society  at  home 
they  denounced  as  cold,  stuck-up,  and  conventional. 
Every  man  was  the  slave  of  his  neighbour,  and  must  do 
others  did,  whether  he  liked  it  or  disliked  it.  Then, 


the  island  had  dwindled  away  to  a  mere  dot  on  the  ocean. 
There  was  scarce  room  for  a  fisherman’s  walk,  two  steps 
and  overboard.  The  China  people  also  appeared  to 
think  very  lightly  of  their  fellow-countrymen  at  home. 
They  were  so  mean  and  narrow-minded,  they  com¬ 
plained,  so  dreadfully  afraid  of  spending  money,  and 
entertained  such  absurdly  erroneous  views  on  the  subject 
of  Chinese  policy.  Instead  of  treating  the  Chinese  as 
barbarous  savages,  and  an  altogether  inferior  race,  they 
talked  of  negotiating  with  them  on  equal  terms,  and  of 
acting  fiiirly  and  justly  by  a  nation  of  cheats  and  pirates. 
For  Madras  we  had  only  one  passenger,  a  long  maypole 
of  a  man,  stiff,  reserved,  and  opinionated,  who  seldom 
spoke  except  to  enunciate  something  which  he  expected 
you  to  accept  as  an  incontrovertible  axiom,  the  purport 
of  which  was  that  the  Madras  Presidency  was  the  pride 
of  the  whole  earth,  its  soldiers  the  most  loyal  and  valiant 
in  all  Asia,  and  its  officers,  to  a  man,  Wellingtons  and 
Napoleons.  He  was  himself  a  major  in  a  native  regi¬ 
ment,  and  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger,  but 
nevertheless  smiled  contemptuously  when  any  one  alluded 
to  the  exploits  of  the  Bengal  sepoys,  or  said  a  word 
in  commendation  of  a  Company’s  officer  belonging  to 
either  of  the  two  other  Presidencies.  The  Calcutta  pas¬ 
sengers  consisted  of  Mrs.  Snoresby  and  myself.  Captain 
Ormiston,  a  harsh-featured,  hard-voiced  missionary  of 
the  Baptist  persuasion,  a  railway  engineer  and  his  bride, 
and  a  Calcutta  shopkeeper  who  had  passed  himself  off 
in  London  as  a  merchant,  and  so  inveigled  into  marriage 
the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  admiral. 


CAIRN  TEGHEARNA,  THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  CHIEF. 

A  BALLAD. 


The  rising  morn’s  first  radiance  gilds 
The  castle  casements  high. 

On  Blackw'ater’s  wave  the  boatman  lists 
For  the  wonted  minstrelsy. 

But  the  harp  is  mute  in  Fermoy’s  proud  tower, 
Though  the  lights  are  beaming  fair. 

What  means  the  hush  of  the  song  w'hose  gush 
Was  never  yet  silent  there  ? 

The  O’Keefe  sits  in  his  fathers’  hall. 

His  head  rests  on  his  hand. 

He  w^ould  bid  the  anxious  hour  begon.* 

At  the  price  of  h.alf  his  land . 

For  the  low  faint  tone  of  a  woman’s  moan 
Bows  the  chieftain  to  the  earth. 

In  the  chamber  above  his  wedded  love 
Drees  the  pangs  of  her  first  childbirth. 

And  many  an  hour  in  the  old  grey  tower. 

With  a  heavy  heart  prayed  he. 

Till  at  midnight  they  brought  from  his  lady’s  bower 
A  boy  fair  as  might  be. 


Up  rose  before  his  vassals  all 
'Fhe  father,  proud  O’Keefe, 

“  Ho  !  warder,  yeoman,  squire,  or  knight, 

Look  on  your  infant  chief !” 

The  strong  men’s  prayers  for  his  child  fell  soft 
On  the  father’s  heart  like  rain, 

The  blessings  which  they  breathed,  oh  why, 
Sw'eet  Jesu,  were  they  vain  ? 

The  midn’ght  moon  is  overcast, 

A  sudden  dread  shakes  all  ; 

From  the  swarthy  cloud  a  storm-blast  loud 
Sw'eeps  howling  through  the  hall. 

A  whisper  passed,  one  name  of  dread, 

And  the  bravest  hearts  are  chill. 

As  with  one  brief  roar  the  gust  was  o’er 
And  the  darkness  deepened  still. 

Another  gust,  and  oh  !  that  cry 
Which  swells  upon  the  gale. 

As  on  it  sweeps  from  Glanworth  side  — 

It  is  the  Banshee’s  wail. 
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Why  doth  she  wail  ?  that  bitter  keen 
Mourns  chieftain’s  winding-sheet, 

But  why,  oh  !  why,  should  that  deathly  cry 
A  new-made  mother  greet  ? 

Another  gust,  and  the  Banshee’s  moan 
Is  drowned  in  laughter  wdld. 

But  while  others  shrink  the  strong  O’Keefe 
To  his  bosom  clasps  his  child. 

Wide  fly  the  gates,  the  lights  are  fled. 

Yet  plainly  seen  of  all 
The  Labacally  hag  hath  passed 
Along  the  echoing  hall. 

She  glared  upon  the  chief ;  he  strove 
His  babe  to  shield  from  harm. 

But  ere  his  hand  the  cross  could  sign. 

She  spoke  the  cursed  charm. 

“  Infant  heir  of  proud  Fermoy, 

Warrior’s  death  shall  ne’er  be  thine, 

Watery  is  thy  burial,  boy. 

Last  of  all  thine  ancient  line.” 

Another  gust,  the  gates  they  closed. 

The  lights  burned  bright  again. 

But  the  voice  that  rang  thro’  the  hall  had  burst 
The  young  mother’s  heart  in  twain. 

Years  passed  ;  the  bold  boy  grew  in  strength. 
The  father’s  heart  grew  brave. 

Till  he  deemed  his  boy  might  still  be  saved 
From  an  early  childless  grave. 

On  the  mountain  near  he  bade  them  rear 
A  tower  frowning  high. 

Where  till  manhood’s  day  his  son  might  stay. 
And  no  water  might  be  nigh. 

Cheerily  laboured  the  vassals  all, 

A  labour  of  love  w'as  theirs. 

To  save  for  their  chief,  the  good  O’Keefe, 

The  son  of  his  widowed  prayers. 

And  day  by  day  the  quarried  stone 
On  the  moi  n'rain  top  was  piled. 

And  day  by  day  in  wonder  gazed 
The  now  observant  child. 


’Twas  burning  noon,  the  labourers  sought 
Their  well-earned  midday  rest. 

While  the  young  chief  wandered  through  the  works. 
With  heavy-burdened  breast ; 

For  well  he  read  that  a  doom  of  dread 
Hung  over  his  childhood’s  day. 

Yet  little  he  deemed  of  a  path  which  teemed 
AVith  danger  in  his  way. 

He  passeth  on — a  vessel  meets 
His  ever- wondering  eye  ; 

’Tis  the  cistern  stored  from  far-off  springs 
For  the  growing  masonry. 

He  looketh  in — oh  !  ne’er  before 
Had  the  pure  stream  met  his  gaze. 

And  he  starts,  yet  returneth  like  the  moth 
Which  seeks  the  fatal  blaze. 

Again  he  looks — from  the  element 
A  stranger  boy  peers  our. 

He  knoweth  not  his  own  fair  face. 

And  with  a  gladsome  shout 

He  turns,  his  fancied  playmate  turns. 

He  bows—  the  image  bows — 

He  bends  to  kiss  the  stranger  child — 

O’Keefe,  where  were  thy  vows  ? 

Wild  ring  the  shrieks  on  the  mountain  side. 

But  his  father’s  voice  is  still. 

Though  the  keeners’  cry  sounds  fitfully 
In  the  hollow  of  the  hill. 

The  O’Keefe’s  last  heir  lies  stiff  and  stark. 

The  little  corse  is  streaked. 

That  mighty  line  must  now  decline. 

The  witch’s  curse  is  wreaked. 

The  last  prayer  said,  the  early  dead 
On  the  hill  must  be  left  alone  ; 

The  father  cast  one  look —  the  last. 

And  he  dropped  the  cairn’s  last  stone. 

The  pile  which  was  raised  to  guard  against  fate 
The  boy  who  there  lies  low. 

Is  heaped  o’er  the  tomb  of  him  whose  doom 
Left  a  country  steeped  in  woe. 


The  Roches  reign  where  O’Keefe  once  reigned — 
The  kind,  the  true,  the  brave — 

But  till  time  hath  passed  the  name  shall  last 
Of  the  Cairn — the  Chieftain’s  grave. 
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HOMES  ABROAD. 

A  SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND  BELGIUM. 


Frenchwomen  are  most  charming  when  they 
have  reached  that  problematic  age  known  as  middle. 
They  know  the  art  of  growing  old  gracefully,  and 
whilst  their  girlhood  is  generally  uninteresting,  their 
womanhood  brings  with  it  a  store  of  experience,  and 
a  desire  to  please,  which  is  delightful  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Such  a  Frenchwoman  is  Madame  de  Beauvais,  a 
woman  whose  society  is  gain,  whose  conversation  is 
instructive  and  witty,  who  has  seen  much  and  judged 
much.  She  has  been  from  her  girlhood  the  mistress  of 
one  of  the  best  kept  Parisian  homes  it  has  been  our 
happiness  to  enter. 

Seated  with  her  by  one  of  those  small  tables,  which, 
she  wittily  says,  “  do  half  the  talking,”  we  listened  to 
her  experience  of  housekeeping,  house-furnishing,  and 
the  menage  generally.  She  spoke  in  pure  and  idiomatic 
French,  with  that  liveliness  of  gesture  and  absence  of 
prosiness  which  we  seldom  meet  with  in  an  English 
housewife  on  English  homes. 

“  What  do  you  call  the  fundamental  basis  of  true 
domestic  economy,  madame  ?”  we  asked. 

“  Let  me  answer  you  with  an  anecdote  of  Voltaire. 
An  old  friend  of  mine,  Madame  de  Villette,  told  me 
that  on  her  wedding  day,  before  setting  out  for  the 
church  at  Ferney,  Voltaire,  who  had  given  her  a 
wedding  portion,  presented  her  besides  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  diamond  parure.  He  placed  the  beautiful  jewels 
in  her  ears,  on  her  arms,  round  her  neck.  The  effect 
produced  general  admiration  and  a  natural  satisfaction 
in  the  young  bride. 

“  ‘  hly  dear  child,’  said  Voltaire,  ‘  I  have  just  given 
you  trifles — puerilities  ;  the  true  treasure,  the  veritable 
wealth,  is  here.’ 

“  And  he  held  out  a  book  bound  in  red  leather  with 
gilt  edges.  On  one  of  its  sides  was  written,  ‘  Receipt  of 
the  revenues  of  j\I,  le  Marquis  de  Villette  on  the  other, 
‘  Expenditure  of  the  house  of  M.  le  Marquis  de  Villette' 

“  ‘  There,’  repeated  Voltaire,  ‘  there  is  the  true  parure 
of  a  wife  and  mother.  Never  neglect  the  daily  use  of 
this  book.  Let  the  balance  be  exactly  and  scrupulously 
maintained  ;  you  will  be  then  rich  and  happy.’ 

“  There  is  more  confidence  engendered,’’  added 
Madame  de  Beauvais,  “  between  husband  and  wife  by 
order  and  economy  in  domestic  details  than  by  aught 
else  I  know.  A  wife  should  look  upon  herself  as  her 
husband’s  ministre  de  I'interieur.  Her  accounts  should 
be  always  ready  to  show  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Half 
an  hour  given  each  morning  to  writing  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  preceding  day  will  suffice  for  this 
important  occupation  ;  it  becomes  habitual,  and  the 
balance  of  each  month  takes  no  more  time. 

“  Every  woman  ought  to  know  just  what  she  has  to 
spend  every  year.  She  should  be  guided  by  the  sum  in 
the  rent  of  the  house,  the  number  and  the  wages  of  her 
servants,  the  food  for  her  table,  the  quantity  of  firing. 


her  house  linen,  furniture,  her  own  and  her  husband’s 
clothes.  This  once  seen  to,  she  must  divide  her  ex¬ 
penditure  by  twelfths,  and  see  not  only  that  one-twelfth 
is  sufficient  for  a  month,  but  that  she  has  something 
left  as  economy  at  the  end  of  it. 

“  I  was  for  a  long  time  intimate,”  continued  Madame 
de  Beauvais,  “  with  Caillau,  the  celebrated  actor  at  the 
Theatre  Italien.  During  the  Revolution  he  lost  so  much 
money  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  exceedingly  economical 
in  his  habits.  One  day  that  I  was  at  his  house,  a  man 
we  both  knew  well  came  to  borrow  a  hundred  francs 
for  a  few  weeks.  Caillau  drew  them  from  a  small 
leather  bag  which  he  took  from  his  desk,  and  gave  them 
to  his  friend. 

“  When  the  man  was  gone  I  expressed  my  surprise 
to  Caillau  at  his  being  able,  without  trouble,  to  lend 
the  sum. 

“  ‘  As  soon  as  I  was  in  a  position  to  get  my  own 
living,’  he  said,  ‘  I  have  always  rigorously  made  some 
monthly  economy  proportionate  to  my  earnings.  This 
economy  goes  into  this  bag,  which  I  always  look  upon 
as  a  friend.  I  borrow  from  it  sometimes,  but  I  always 
pay  back  faithfully.  My  conscience  would  reproach  me 
if  I  failed.  Well,  1  have  just  been  to  it  to  oblige  our 
poor  friend,  who  is  honesty  itself.  Although  the  means 
of  my  friend  the  bag  are  very  different  to  what  they 
used  to  be,  it  still  lends  me,  as  you  saw,  a  hundred 
francs  for  several  weeks.’  ” 

“  I  should  be  glad,  madame,  if  you  would  tell  me 
what  you  mean  by  le  bien-etre,  which  I  have  so  often 
heard  you  speak  of  when  praising  house-life.” 

“  This  bien-etre  is  composed  of  an  infinitude  of  imper¬ 
ceptible  details,  of  such  great  importance,  though,  that 
each  one  should  be  studied.  If  you  are  going  to  fix  upon 
a  house,  do  not  think  that  because  you  are  young  and 
well  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  room  you  sleep 
in,  or  the  room  where  you  will  pass  most  of  your  time, 
has  a  northern  or  southern  aspect.  The  latter  ought  to 
be  preferred  before  all.  The  former  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  east  or  west  is  tolerable,  but  the  south 
avant  tout.  Not  only  ought  health  to  be  the  motive  for 
the  preference,  but  the  clear  sunshine  often  cures  bad 
spirits,  which  its  absence  as  often  augments.  A  Paris 
apartment  ought  to  be  so  chosen  that  the  rooms  little 
used,  such  as  the  antechamber,  the  pantries,  the  dressing- 
rooms,  the  box-rooms,  and  the  room  where  the  ironing 
is  done  may  have  a  northern  aspect,  whilst  the  inha¬ 
bited  rooms  should  have  a  southern  one.” 

“  Will  you  tell  me  all  you  can  about  the  arrangements 
of  your  first  home  ?  I  know  it  was  at  Paris  for  many 
years.” 

“We  determined,  my  husband  and  I,  that  we  would 
begin  by  having  two  bedrooms.  Ours  were  separated 
by  the  drawing-room.  We  considered  that  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  is  useful  and  necessary  to  have 
two  rooms.  In  the  case  of  illness,  for  instance,  it  is 
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neither  comfortable  for  the  one  or  the  other,  even  with 
double  beds,  to  occupy  the  same.  Your  husband’s  room, 
even  if  he  does  not  inhabit  it,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
spare  room,  and  may  serve  him  as  study  and  library.  The 
bed  may  have  the  canopy  shape.  His  dressing-room 
should  open  into  it ;  it  is  convenient  for  a  man  to  have 
the  whole  place  for  dressing,  &c.,  to  himself.  Believe 
my  experience :  there  is  no  sentiment  which  obviates 
the  inconvenience  of  a  too  great  intimacy  in  certain 
details  of  life. 

“  Beware  of  the  illusions  one  has  in  youth.  If  you 
have  the  same  bedroom,  have  two  beds.  Never  let  this 
room  look  untidy ;  it  should  be  not  only  clean,  but 
even  tasteful  in  its  arrangements.  I  have  always  made 
my  servants  put  up  and  arrange  every  article  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  &c.  I  have  always  had  my  husband’s  room  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  rising  in  order  that  he  might  begin  the  day 
with  bicn-etre. 

“  When  I  was  first  married  I  had  next  my  room, 
with  the  same  aspect,  a  small  retiring-room,  clean, 
simple,  and  convenient.  One  of  those  boudoirs,  whose 
very  name  is  ridiculous,  and  which  are  only  objects  of 
luxury  and  frivolity,  I  would  not  have. 

“  I  had  this  little  room  cleaned  and  prepared  for  my 
rising,  and  there  I  took  refuge  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
house  was  arranged.  Besides  this  I  had  a  dressing- 
room  where  I  kept  my  large  wardrobes,  boxes,  &c. 
The  night-tables,  lamps,  pillows,  &c.,  of  the  bedroom 
were  kept  here  during  the  day.  I  had  this  room  fitted 
up  with  bath  and  washing  apparatus.  Our  rooms  had 
doors  opening  into  the  dining-room  ;  it  was  a  very  con¬ 
venient  arrangement  for  the  service,  &c. 

“This  dining-room  opened  upon  an  antechamber; 
some  Paris  apartments  are  made  without  them,  but  I  do 
not  like  them  ;  an  antechamber  makes  the  dining-room 
warmer,  and  keeps  it  cleaner.  In  a  pantry  out  of  the 
dining-room  I  kept  my  plate,  porcelain,  glass,  dessert, 
liqueurs,  jams — in  short,  all  that  is  required  for  the  table. 

“  I  had  a  room  on  purpose  for  ironing  fitted  up  with 
a  stove,  but  a  housemaid’s  bedroom  (which  ought  to  be 
near  yours)  does  for  the  same  purpose.  Here  I  had 
an  ironing  and  work  table,  so  that  my  ftmme-de-chamhre 
could  work  without  interruption. 

“The  kitchen,  like  all  Paris  kitchens,  was  far  away 
from  the  sitting-rooms.  One  is  away  from  smells  and 
noises,  but  the  survdllatice  of  the  mistress  is  thereby 
made  more  difficult,  and,  however,  it  is  very  necessary  ! 
The  meat  pantry  was  near  the  kitchen — a  dark  and 
cool  closet. 

“  It  is  a  pity  that  in  Paris  the  cellars  are  so  far  from 
the  rooms.  Wood  must  never  be  kept  in  the  wine- 
cellar.  The  smell  and  humidity  of  the  wood  are  bad 
for  wine.  As  I  could  not  go  down  often  to  the  cellar 
I  had  a  division  made,  and  kept  the  place  where  the 
wine  was  locked,  giving  out  a  week’s  consumption  into 
the  other  cellar. 

“  Furnishing  is  quite  an  art,  my  dear.  I  have  met 
with  well-furnished  houses  amongst  people  of  mediocre 
fortune,  and  I  have  met  with  ill-furnished  and  rich 
houses.  Good  taste  consists  in  choosing  useful,  con¬ 
venient,  durable,  and  well-according  furniture.  Wherever 
I  have  seen  this  last  quality,  I  have  felt  the  need  of 


staying  and  returning.  That  is  precisely  the  sentiment 
that  every  woman  ought  to  feel  for  her  own  home.  It 
is  wise,  then,  to  ornament  your  home,  but  utility  ought 
to  be  the  principal  object  in  furnishing.” 

“  How  were  your  rooms  furnished  ?” 

ANTECHAMBER. 

“  Let  US  begin  by  the  antechamber.  Round  the  walls 
were  boxes  padded  and  covered  with  common  Utrecht. 
These  made  seats,  and  held  the  wood  for  each 
day’s  consumption.  A  walnut  table  stood  against  the 
wall  on  which  I  had  paper,  pens,  and  a  simple  ink- 
stand  kept.  Many  people  do  not  care  to  leave  mes¬ 
sages  vvith  servants. 

“When  I  went  out,”  continued  madame,  “I  left 
word  that  one  of  the  servants  should  receive  callers, 
and  ask  those  who  wished  to  write  their  errand.  In 
the  evening  a  lamp  may  be  placed  on  this  table.  Here 
your  man-servant  or  servants  may  read  in  the  evening. 
Mine  read  books  of  my  choosing.  I  also  set  them  to 
copy  books  to  improve  their  waiting  and  spelling. 
Besides  doing  your  servants  a  service,  you  are  spared 
the  noise  of  gossiping  or  snoring,  which  generally  fill 
up  their  time  whilst  waiting  to  serve  you. 

“  Round  the  walls  of  this  antechamber  were  hooks 
for  greatcoats,  &c.  Some  cane-chairs  near  the  table, 
a  little  stove,  some  simple  calico  curtains,  and  you  have 
the  furniture  of  my  antechamber.” 

DINING-ROOM. 

“  Sideboards  and  cupboards  in  grey  painted  wood, 
with  two  small  marble-topped  tables.  These  tables 
may  be  of  wood  covered  with  oilcloth  ;  they  are 
simpler,  not  so  dear,  and  no  less  useful.  The  chairs 
were  covered  with  leather ;  in  many  houses  they  are 
simply  cane.  I  do  not  like  horsehair  for  a  chair-cover 
it  wears  out  muslin  dresses,  and  when  new  is  very  slip¬ 
pery.  There  are  very  good  chairs  made  at  6  or  7  francs 
apiece ;  armchairs  cost  from  lo  to  1 2  fnancs.  I  had 
no  armchairs  in  my  dining-room  ;  they  take  up  too 
much  room  at  table,  and  make  unequal  distances.  In 
some  houses  the  master  and  mistress  have  armchairs  and 
the  guests  chairs ;  but  this  distinction  offends  good  taste. 

“  In  the  centre  of  the  dining-room  stood  an  oval 
dining-table  with  leaves.  These  tables  are  on  casters, 
and  are  the  most  convenient  I  know  of ;  they  cost  from 
to  in  walnut.  Mahogany,  of  course,  is  much 
dearer.  An  oilcloth  cover  is  very  convenient  ;  it  covers 
the  table  at  its  natural  size ;  it  is  quite  clean  enough 
for  breakfast,  as  it  may  be  sponged  and  polished. 

“  Besides  a  carpet  under  the  table,  I  had  little  straw 
footstools.  Of  course  these  may  be  much  more  luxurious. 
For  a  woman  to  be  comfortably  seated  it  is  essential  that 
her  feet  should  be  a  little  raised.  I  accustomed  my 
servants  to  place  under  every  chair  that  was  to  be 
occupied  by  a  lady  one  of  these  footstools  when  they  set 
the  table.  It  is  inconvenient  to  ask  for  them  when  once 
you  are  seated ;  it  is  troublesome  to  glide  them  under 
the  table ;  it  causes  a  movement  that  makes  the  repast 
begin  disagreeably. 

“  Immediately  after  dinner  these  footstools  ought  to 
be  put  away  in  the  dining-room  pantry.  Before  the 
servants  have  their  dinner  everything  must  be  put  away. 
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The  dining-room  should  be  quite  tidy,  with  nothing  on 
the  table  but  the  oilcloth  cover  and  a  lamp. 

“  A  stove  is  preferable  to  an  open  fireplace  for  the 
dining-room.  It  should  be  round  or  square,  with  a 
marble  top  to  warm  the  plates  upon. 

“  When  these  stoves  arc  well  lighted  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  they  give  a  warm  temperature  to  the 
looms  till  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  should 
then  be  lighted  again,  to  keep  the  same  temperature 
during  dinner  ;  that  lasts  the  rest  of  the  evening. 


“  I  have  lately  seen,  in  dining-rooms,  little  square 
tables  with  two  or  three  shelves,  which  are  called 
waiters.  I  never  saw  that  they  were  of  much  use.  They 
give  all  the  trouble  to  those  near  whom  they  are  placed. 
They  are  too  small  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  service.  They  are  only  good  for  one  person  eating 
alone  at  a  very  small  table.” 

For  next  month  Madame  de  Beauvais  has  promised 
us  all  the  details  of  an  invitation  dinner,  and  the  proper 
furniture  of  a  drawing-room. 


HOLCROFT’S  “ROAD  TO  RUIN,”  AND  MEMOIR  OF  ITS  AUTHOR. 


sterling  quality  of  the  old  comedies  and  their 
being  made  of  the  stuff  that  endures  through  all 
ages  has  of  late  years  received  substantial  proof.  At 
the  Vaudeville  Theatre  Sheridan’s  comedy  of  Tie  Rivals 
has  recently  had  a  run  of  over  four  hundred  nights — a 
success  exceeding  that  achieved  at  its  first  production 
nearly  a  century  ago.  The  Royalty  revived  the  original 
comedy  of  Tie  Honeymoon,  by  the  ill-fated  Tobin,  whose 
genius  was  so  unrecognised  during  his  life,  that  the 
neglect  from  which  he  suffered  occasioned  his  death 
when  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  the  Strand 
Theatre  has  produced  the  witty  comedy  of  Tie  Belle's 
Stratagem,  the  production  of  a  lady  dramatist,  Mrs. 
Cowley,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  humble  country 
farmer,  and  originally  reached  London  in  the  lowly 
capacity  of  a  servant  at  an  inn — a  circumstance 
which  renders  more  remarkable  the  acumen  and 
penetration  into  life  and  manners  which  she  has  dis¬ 
played  in  this  the  most  popular  of  her  productions. 
That  these  separate  ventures  have  been  successful  is 
evidenced  by  the  promoters  of  the  movement  continuing 
in  the  same  track ;  and  while,  at  the  Royalty,  Tobin’s 
Honeymoon  is  succeeded  by  O’Keefe’s  comedy  of  Wild 
Oats,  the  Vaudeville  man.igement  has  revived  Holcroft’s 
play  of  Tie  Road  to  Ruin,  of  which  it  is  safe  to  predict 
a  long  run.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence  that 
this  celebrated  comedy  was  first  brought  out  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  just  a  century  ago,  in  the  February  of 
1772,  its  success  being  decided. 

The  serious  interest  of  this  play  centres  in  old  Dornton, 
who  is  the  conscientious  head  of  an  eminent  banking 
firm  in  the  city,  and  threatened  with  disaster  and  ruin 
through  the  reckless  extravagance  of  his  only  son  and 
heir,  Harry  Dornton,  of  whom  he  is  dotingly  fond, 
and  who,  while  inheriting  all  his  father’s  generosity  of 
nature  and  warmth  of  heart,  is  unstable  as  water  when 
the  indulgence  of  his  pleasure  is  in  question. 

There  is  a  love  affair  going  on  between  this  reckless 
young  fellow,  kind  and  affectionate  in  spite  of  all  his 
prodigality  and  dissipation,  and  a  young  girl  named 
Sophia,  the  daughter  of  the  widow  Warren,  a  lady  of  a 
coquettish  disposition  and  an  uncertain  age. 

This  lady,  prompted  by  inordinate  vanity,  imagines 
Harry’s  attentions  to  her  daughter  to  be  directed  to  her¬ 
self,  and  as  she  is  supposed  to  be  immensely  rich,  he. 


when  his  father’s  fortune  and  honour  are  seriously 
threatened  by  his  own  misdoings,  turns  this  misappre¬ 
hension  to  his  own  purpose  by  rashly  proposing  to  marry 
her  in  place  of  his  young  fiancee  Sophia. 

There  is,  however,  counterplot  as  well  as  plot  in  this 
matter.  The  wily  widow’s  late  husband,  always,  like 
Hamlet’s  mother,  suspecting  that  the  lady  did  “  protest 
too  much”  when  vowing  she  would  never  marry  again, 
had,  previous  to  his  de.tth,  made  a  will  bequeathing,  in 
case  of  such  an  event,  all  his  property  to  a  natural  son 
of  his,  Milford  by  name,  and  his  wife’s  daughter,  Sophia, 
leaving  a  certain  Mr.  Sulky,  one  of  the  rough  diamond 
order  of  beings,  executor  to  the  deed. 

Alderman  Warren  died  abroad,  and  the  party  charged 
with  the  transmission  of  the  will  gave  it,  by  the  mistake 
of  a  single  letter  in  the  two  names,  to  Mr.  Silky,  another 
clerk  in  Dornton’s  banking-house,  but  carrying  on,  in 
addition,  the  trade  of  a  usurer,  and  as  remarkable  for 
his  sleek,  fawning  knavery  as  Mr.  Sulky  is  for  his 
rough,  blunt  honesty. 

Mr.  Silky,  aware  of  the  widow’s  liking  for  young 
Harry  Dornton,  endeavours  to  make  capital  out  of  his 
discovery  and  the  unfair  possession  of  the  will  by 
means  of  the  unprincipled  adventurer  Goldfinch,  whom 
he  informs  that  he  is  in  possession  of  a  document  which 
puts  the  widow’s  large  fortune,  should  she  marry  again, 
entirely  in  his  power,  but  promising  to  preserve  secrecy 
on  the  subject,  should  he  (Goldfinch)  succeed  in  in¬ 
ducing  her  to  marry  him,  on  condition  of  receiving  thirty 
thousand  pounds  out  of  the  dowry  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand. 

The  villain  then  visits  the  widow,  and  showing  her 
the  will,  threatens  to  make  it  public  unless  she  marries 
Goldfinch  and  assents  to  the  proposed  compromise. 
She,  however,  is  so  obstinate  in  her  absurd  preference 
for  young  Dornton,  that  she  at  first  sets  him  at  defiance, 
until,  finding  that  her  passion  for  the  young  man  is  in 
reality  unrequited,  and  that  he  had  only  in  a  fit  of  de¬ 
spair  made  her  a  promise  of  marriage,  she  becomes 
more  tractable  and  inclined  to  listen  to  the  suit  of  the 
dashing  Goldfinch.  The  latter,  however,  who  has 
really  more  of  the  empty-headed  fool  than  the  designing 
knave  in  his  composition,  on  his  way  for  a  post-chaise — 
as  the  marriage  is,  at  Silky’s  suggestion,  to  take  place 
without  an  hour’s  delay — blabs  of  his  good  fortune,  and 
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die  bribe  to  Silky  he  is  to  pay  for  it,  to  Milford,  whom 
he  accidentally  encounters,  and  who,  at  once  suspecting 
fiool  play,  informs  Sulky  of  his  suspicions,  who  joins 
him  in  a  plan  to  disconcert  these  confederates. 

Gmtriving  to  secrete  themselves  in  closets  in  the 
apartment  of  the  widow  Warren,  they  overhear  the 
nefarious  plans  of  herself  and  her  accomplices  Silky 
and  Goldfinch,  and  interpose  opportunely  to  defeat 
them,  and  preserve  from  destruction  the  all-important 
will.  No  need  to  say  that  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
discomfiture  and  defeat  of  the  wicked  and  designing 
comes  the  happiness  and  reward  of  the  good  and 
honourable,  and  that  the  lovers  w'ho  had  been  so  nearly 
separated  are  blissfully  united. 

This  brief  sketch  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  un- 
flagging  interest  that  is  kept  up  throughout  the  whole 
play,  where  humour  alternates  with  pathos,  and  in  the 
principal  characters  of  which  the  most  eminent  actors 
displayed  their  talents,  beginning  with  Munden,  Holman, 
Lewis,  and  Quick,  the  original  representatives  of  the 
leading  characters,  and  down  through  generations  of 
aaors  such  as  Dowton  and  Elliston,  the  admirable  im¬ 
personators  of  old  and  young  Dornton  ;  next  the  elder 
Farren,  and  Mrs.  Glover — each  inimitable  as  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  high-principled  city  merchant,  torn  be¬ 
tween  his  sense  of  duty  and  his  fatherly  affection,  and 
the  simjjering  widow — to  the  present  day,  when  we 
have  at  the  Vaudeville  a  creditable  rendering  of  the 
different  characters. 

Hazlict  concludes  one  of  his  felicitous  criticisms  on 
the  old  comedies  with  the  remark — “  Such  was  the 
wit,  such  was  the  mirth  of  our  ancestors — homely  but 
hearty ;  coarse  perhaps,  but  kindly.  Let  no  man  despise 
it,  or  evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks.  To  think  it  poor 
and  beneath  our  notice  because  it  is  not  quite  like  ours 
is  the  same  sort  of  hypercriticism  that  was  exercised  by 
the  person  who  refused  to  read  some  old  books  because 
they  were  so  badly  spelt and  this  remark  is  applicable 
to  Holcroft’s  comedy,  recently  revived. 

There  are  few  lives  that  have  been  marked  by  more 
striking  changes  than  that  of  Thomas  Holcroft,  author 
of  The  Road  to  Ruin. 

He  was  born  in  Orange  Court  (No.  1 3),  Leicester 
Fields,  or,  as  we  now  say.  Square,  on  the  tenth  of 
December,  1 745,  the  year  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  The 
future  dramatist  was  of  lowly  origin  ;  his  father  a  cobbler, 
while  his  mother  assisted  his  efforts  for  a  livelihood  by 
dealing  in  greens  and  oysters.  His  father  had  not  been 
originally  bred  to  the  trade,  but  managed  to  get  on  in  it 
by  applying  himself  particularly  to  one  branch  of  it,  the 
making  shoes  for  chairmen,  who  at  that  period  were  in 
great  request  in  London,  and  required  their  shoes  to  be 
made  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  child,  who  was  to  become  famous  as  a  man, 
remembered,  among  the  vivid  impressions  of  his  infancy, 
being  severely  corrected  by  his  father  for  crying  to  go 
to  a  humble  elementary  school  in  their  poor  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  also  that  his  father  afterwards  sent  him,  still 
in  his  petticoated  days,  to  the  primitive  school,  whither 
he  was  carried  on  the  back  of  their  good-humoured 
iqiprentice,  a  fresh  instance  of  whose  kindheartedness 
was  erinced  some  years  after  by  the  gift  of  seven  or 


eight  pages  of  The  Se%>en  Champions  of  Christendom. 
Holcroft’s  father  took  it  into  his  head,  when  the  child 
was  about  five  years  old,  that  he  had  a  genius  for  music, 
and  to  cultivate  it  put  him  under  the  tuition  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  violin  ;  but  an  uncle,  to  whom  the  father 
was  under  some  obligation,  considered  the  musical  pro¬ 
fession  derogatory,  so  this  was  speedily  put  a  stop  to, 

Holcroft’s  father  was  a  man  of  restless  and  unsettled 
habits,  and  among  his  various  pursuits  addicted  to  horse¬ 
racing,  the  result  of  which  was  that  his  wife  and  child 
were  sometimes  living  in  comfort,  at  others  exposed  to 
the  direst  straits  of  poverty,  their  circumstances  being 
at  one  time  so  reduced  that  the  poor  mother  was  ac¬ 
tually  compelled  to  tramp  the  country  with  a  pedlar’s 
basket  of  pins,  needles,  and  tapes,  while  her  little  boy 
trotted  by  her  side. 

It  was  during  this  vagrant  life  that  he  fell  in  with  a 
travelling  quack  doctor,  and  was  so  enchanted  with  the 
grimaces,  tricks,  and  lively  sallies  of  the  Merry  Andrew 
or  Jack  Pudding  who  accompanied  him,  that  he  used  to 
say  in  after  years  he  believed  it  implanted  in  him  the 
root  of  that  love  of  the  dramatic  art  by  which  he  was 
impressed  through  life.  The  account  of  the  sufferings 
the  poor  little  fellow  underwent  during  his  early  years 
reads  somewhat  like  those  of  David  Copperfield.  His 
education  through  all  these  wanderings  was  of  a  desul¬ 
tory  character,  and  mostly  the  result  of  his  own  powers 
of  observation.  One  fact  is  recorded  as  a  red-letter 
mark  in  the  stormy  calendar  of  his  childhood,  and  this 
is  the  receiving  a  halfpenny  from  his  father  as  a  reward 
for  learning  the  old  English  ballad  of  “  Chevy  Chase” 
in  three  days  in  the  intervals  of  his  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  privations  of  Holcroft’s 
childhood  laid  the  seeds  of  disorders,  principally  asthma, 
from  which  he  suffered  throughout  his  life.  His  father, 
warned  by  a  severe  attack  of  illness  that  befell  him 
while  the  family  were  travelling  through  Nottingham, 
had  nearly  decided  on  placing  him  as  an  apprentice  with 
a  stocking-weaver  in  that  town,  but  the  child,  noticing 
the  bright  appearance  of  some  stable-boys,  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  desire  to  exchange  his  mode  of  life  for 
their  more  happy  one,  and,  after  two  or  three  trials  at 
this  new  trade  and  one  severe  fall  from  the  back  of  a 
horse,  that  occurred  during  his  novitiate,  he  managed 
to  obtain  a  situation  as  stable-boy  at  Newmarket  on  a 
salary  of  a  year  and  his  living.  In  this  post  he  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  years  and  a  half,  his  physical  health  and 
strength  being  greatly  benefited  by  the  plentiful  gene¬ 
rous  diet  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  though  his  mental 
faculties  fell  into  disuse. 

His  father  then  joined  him  at  Newmarket  and  carried 
on  his  old  trade  of  a  shoejnaker,  and  it  was  a  shopmate 
of  his  who  was  the  means  of  reviving  young  Holcroft’s 
literary  tastes  by  lending  him  The  Spectator  and  Gullivers 
Travels,  with  which  the  boy  was  much  pleased  ;  reli¬ 
gious  books,  too,  possessed  a  charm  for  him,  and  his 
delight  in  reading  became  at  length  so  well  known  in 
his  little  circle  that  a  schoolmaster  of  the  town  made 
him  an  offer  to  attend  his  school  gratuitously,  which 
was  gratefully  accepted ;  but  this  man  being  a  drunkard 
the  boy  felt  degraded  by  going  to  his  school,  and  at¬ 
tended  it  only  three  times.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
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study  of  arithmetic,  and  became  so  intent  on  it,  con¬ 
stantly  being  seen  practising  casting  up  sums  with  an 
old  nail  on  the  paling  of  the  stable-yard,  that  his  fellow- 
apprentices  prophesied  he  would  go  mad. 

Throughout  the  early  career  of  Holcroft  it  is  clear 
that  he  was  a  lad  of  innately  high  principle,  for  dis¬ 
covering  that  his  stay  at  Newmarket  was  likely  to 
entice  him  into  habits  of  betting  and  gambling,  he  left 
a  spot  fraught  with  temptation  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
and  returned  to  his  father,  who  was  again  in  London 
keeping  a  cobbler’s  stall  in  South  Audley-strect,  and 
whom  he  for  some  time  assisted  in  his  trade,  although 
it  was  one  that  he  detested,  and  the  position  required 
in  which  brought  on  a  return  of  his  asthma.  During 
this  period  every  spare  moment  he  could  obtain  and 
every  shilling  was  spent  at  old  bookstalls,  where  he 
found  the  only  means  his  circumstances  would  allow  of 
gratifying  his  thirst  for  knowledge. 

Impossible  in  a  sketch  like  the  present  to  give  any¬ 
thing  like  a  complete  description  of  the  changes  in  the 
career  of  this  self-taught  man.  We  find  him  at  nine¬ 
teen  travelling  to  Liverpool,  where  he  had  the  hardihood 
to  become  a  schoolmaster  and  to  get  married. 

Back  again  to  London,  he  managed  to  obtain  a  situa¬ 
tion,  partly  servant,  partly  secretary,  w’ith  Mr.  Granville 
Sharpe,  but  here  again  his  literary  tastes  operated  to  his 
disadvantage,  for  his  master,  finding  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  a  club  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
scenes  from  plays  were  enacted,  considered  it  an  unprofit¬ 
able  mode  of  spending  his  time,  and  dismissed  him  from 
his  service.  It  was,  however,  the  chance  meeting  with 
a  member  of  this  same  club,  when,  penniless  and  des¬ 
titute  in  the  streets  of  London,  he  was  on  the  very  eve 
of  enlisting  for  a  soldier,  that  proved  the  turning  point 
in  Holcroft’s  destiny.  This  friend  procured  him  an 
introduction  to  Macklin,  the  famous  actor  and  author  of 
T/:e  Alan  of  the  World,  who  was  on  the  look-out  for 
recruits,  and  who,  rough  as  he  was,  could  yet  appre¬ 
ciate  genius.  The  result  of  this  interview  was  the 
engagement  of  Holcroft  for  Dublin  (where  Macklin 
was  about  to  appear)  in  the  joint  capacity  of  prompter 
and  actor  of  small  parts  at  a  salary  of  thirty  shillings  a 
week,  not  a  bad  beginning  for  a  perfect  tyro ;  Macklin 
futther  making  him  an  advance  of  six  guineas,  by  means 
of  which  he  was  able  to  redeem  his  clothes,  which  were 
in  pledge,  and  pay  his  travelling  expenses. 

With  a  light  heart  Holcroft  set  off  for  the  Emerald 
Lie,  but  he  soon  realised  how  arduous  are  the  duties 
and  incessant  the  cares  of  the  poor  player.  Many  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  career  he  has  recorded  in  his 
novel,  Hugh  Trevor. 

From  Leeds,  which  he  next  visited,  he  travelled  on 
foot  to  Hereford,  a  distance  of  1 60  miles,  and  arrived 
there  half  dead  w'ith  exhaustion.  The  company  he 
joined  was  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Kemble, 
father  of  Sarah  (afterwards  Mrs.  Siddons),  John,  Charles, 
and  Stephen  Kemble,  and,  though  not  flourishing,  it  was 
highly  respectable.  How  full  of  interest  it  is  to  read 
in  this  portion  of  Holcroft’s  voluminous  biography  an 
account  of  a  benefit  performance,  in  which  one  of  the 
members  of  this  large  theatrical  family  was  announced 


as  “a  little  girl  of  the  name  of  Sarah,”  to  appear  In 
some  juvenile  part  as  a  youthful  prodigy,  but  the  per¬ 
formance  not  being  to  the  taste  of  the  occupants  of  the 
gallery,  they  gave  vent  to  their  dissatisfaction  in  the 
manner  for  w'hich  the  “  gods”  have  at  all  times  been 
noted,  and  the  little  actress,  frightened  and  disconcerted 
by  the  clamour,  was  tearfully  retiring  from  the  stage, 
when  the  mother,  coming  forward  from  the  side-scenes, 
took  the  child  by  the  hand,  and  leading  her  forward, 
made  her  repeat  the  fable  of  “  The  Boys  and  the  Frogs,” 
which  caused  a  sudden  turn  in  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion,  and  the  applause  was  as  uproarious  as  the  dis¬ 
approbation  had  been. 

Holcroft  was  during  the  remainder  of  his  career  as 
a  strolling  actor  often  reduced  to  the  direst  distress, 
which  was  shared  by  his  wife  and  two  young  children. 
This  poor  young  wife,  who  also  died  at  the  birth  of  her 
second  child,  he  himself  instructed  for  the  stage  in  the 
hope  of  adding  to  their  slender  income,  and  it  is  pitiful 
to  read  his  touching  appeal,  imploring  a  little  pecuniary 
assistance,  to  the  great  Garrick  (a  request,  sad  to  say, 
uncomplied  with),  and  of  his  fulfilling  an  engagement 
at  Cockermouth  to  perform  the  whole  round  of  old  men 
and  low  comedy  parts,  to  be  the  music,  literally  the  sole 
band  and  accompanyist  in  the  orchestra  on  his  fiddle, 
on  which  he  had  taught  himself  to  play,  to  instruct  the 
younger  performers  in  music,  to  write  out  the  different 
casts  in  every  new  play,  and  lastly,  to  furnish  the 
theatre  with  several  new  pieces.  All  these  herculean 
labours  were  to  be  performed  for  a  share  and  a 
half  of  the  profits  of  the  theatre,  which  noble  income 
amounted  usually  to  between  seventeen  and  eighteen 
shillings  a  week  !  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  this  company. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  distracting  duties  Holcroft 
continued  to  cultivate  his  literary  tastes.  He  walked,  in 
company  with  Shield,  the  celebrated  composer,  from 
Durham  to  Stockton-on-Tees,  studying  the  whole  of  the 
way  the  Homer  of  Pope,  who  was  his  favourite  author 
after  Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  Dryden.  For  Shakspeare 
he  entertained  the  highest  veneration,  and  Polonius  was 
considered  his  most  successful  impersonation. 

After  years  of  wandering  from  town  to  town,  Holcroft 
revisited  London  just  as  Mr.  Sheridan  had  entered  upon 
the  management  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Both  here 
and  at  Covent  Garden  he  endeavoured  to  procure  an 
engagement,  but  without  success,  till  at  length,  in  des¬ 
peration,  and  with  his  funds  at  the  lowest  ebb,  he  wrote 
a  farce  called  The  Crisis;  or.  Love  and  Famine,  which 
Mr.  Sheridan  w'as  prevailed  on  to  read  ;  and  this,  though 
it  never  obtained  a  lasting  success,  was  partly  the  means 
of  procuring  him  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  at  a 
salary  of  twenty  shillings  a  week  ! 

Many  other  pieces  of  more  or  less  note  followed,  his 
first  work  of  importance  being  his  adaptation  to  the 
English  stage  of  Beaumarchais’s  comedy,  The  Alarriage 
of  Figaro,  at  that  time  the  rage  in  Paris,  for  which,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  add,  he  received  the  sum  of 
£600,  and  which  is  considered  the  most  successful  of 
his  works  with  the  exception  of  his  celebrated  comedy 
The  Road  to  Ruin. 
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rather  in  a  chaotic  state.  Novelties  arc  introduced 
every  day ;  but,  in  the  present  republican  state  of 
affairs,  we  miss  the  sovereign  guidance  whose  influence 
was  long  sufficient  to  decide  at  once  and  sans  remission 


The  nouveautes  to  be  noticed  just  now  in  fashions 
relate  rather  to  the  thousand  and  one  details  and 
accessories  than  to  the  more  important  items  of  the 
female  toilette.  Our  spring  models  are  still,  indeed. 
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which  modes  were  to  be  adopted  and  which  left  aside — 
in  fact,  to  give  the  ton  to  our  fashionable  world.  For 
some  time  we  have  been  left  rather  to  the  inventions  of 
conturleres  and  modistes,  whose  ideas  were  sometimes 
more  varied  than  tasteful,  and  who,  in  fact,  were  more 
successful  in  combining  what  we  call  here  articles  d'ex- 
portation  than  in  pleasing  the  fancy  of  Parihiennes.  Of 
late,  however,  there  has  been  a  new  spirit  awakened, 
and  since  the  official  fetes  at  the  Elysees  la  toilette  has 
once  more  become  an  object  of  personal  interest  with 


possess,  and  also  because  they  are  meant  to  suit  costlj 
materials,  and  cannot  possibly  harmonise  with  simplicity 
of  attire.  Of  such  is  the  robe  Recamier,  which  was  rirst 
introduced  by  Gagelin  for  the  balls  at  the  PresiJence. 
and  which  is,  in  fact,  but  a  modification  of  the  robe 
foiureau.  The  first  dress  of  this  kind  which  appeared 
was  of  white  satin,  quite  plain,  and  covered  with  snowy 
bouillons  of  tulle  illusion.  The  trimming,  coiled  ic 
spirals  all  round  the  dress,  commencing  from  the  left 
side,  was  divided  by  strips  of  insertion  embroidered 
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our  Uegantes.  And  yet  even  here  what  a  striking  want 
of  entente  cordiale,  what  variety  and  what  contradiction  ! 
While  some  cling  to  the  tunic  and  draped  skirt,  others 
patronise  the  court  train  and  robe  h  tablur,  some  go 
back  again  to  the  close-fitting  gored  fourreau  dress,  and 
a  large  number,  combining  every  style  together,  wear 
dresses  more  elaborate  than  had  yet  ever  been  imagined 
at  any  previous  period. 

There  are  some  fashions  which  can  never  become 
universally  adopted,  because  they  require  in  the  wearer 
a  certain  grand  air  which  it  is  not  given  all  ladies  to 


with  silk  and  white  jet.  It  also  covered  the  garland, 
and  was  finished  on  the  right  side  with  a  tr-dn  of 
aquatic  flowers  and  foliage  put  on  as  a  sort  of  light 
flowery  sash.  The  low  bodice  was  embroidered  to 
correspond,  and  a  cluster  of  aquatic  flowers  was 
placed  upon  the  left  side.  Invisible  sleeves  were 
fastened  up  at  the  shoulder  with  diamond  agraffes. 
But  how  sure  one  must  feel  of  one’s  face  and  figure  to 
dress  thus ! 

Another  ball  dress,  also  gored,  was  of  maize  tulle 
and  maroon  satin.  The  front  part  formed  a  tablier  ol 
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bouillons  of  maize  tulle,  divided  by  trailing  sprays  of  Another,  of  black  tulle  over  black  silk,  has  the  front 
maroon  velvet  foliage.  This  tablier  was  joined  on  to  part  covered  with  tulle  bouillons  and  flutings,  and  narrow 

the  train  of  maroon  satin  by  a  quilled  flounce  of  that  satin  rouleaux,  while  the  train  was  composed  of  a  number 

material  lined  with  maize  silk,  which  was  continued  of  loose  tulle  skirts,  falling  one  over  the  other,  with  a 

upwards  over  the  train,  and  finished  on  either  side  with  shower  of  multi-coloured  flowers  peeping  in  and  out  of 

clusters  of  roses  of  various  colours  extremely  rich  and  the  folds  of  the  tulle.  The  corsage,  made  with  points 

effective.  The  low  satin  bodice  had  a  plastron  of  of  black  silk,  covered  w'ith  black  tulle  bouillons  and 

bouillorned  maize  tulle,  ornamented  with  leaves  of  flutings,  and  ornamented  with  a  light  cluster  of  flowers, 

maroon  velvet.  to  match  with  those  upon  the  skirt. 
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The  same  toilet  was  also  composed  with  tablier  of 
tea-rose  coloured  silk,  pearl-grey  satin  train,  and  maroon 
velvet  foliage ;  and  again  in  maize  and  pale  blue  faille. 

A  dress  of  white  tulle,  disposed  in  bouillons  over 
white  silk,  had  a  beautiful  trimming — a  long  fringe  of 
flowers  put  on  as  a  scarf  over  the  skirt,  and  recalling 
certain  toilets  of  the  court  of  Versailles  in  the  time  of 
Louis  Quatorze.  The  corsage  was  also  trimmed  with 
a  garland  of  flowers,  which,  commencing  upon  the 
right  side,  at  the  waist  was  continued  up  to  the  left 
shoulder. 


Again,  a  very  pretty  toilette  was  of  rose-coloured 
tulle.  It  was  of  the  Tallien  style,  with  a  peplum  tunic 
spangled  with  silver  and  embroidered  with  white  jet. 
The  peplum  was  edged  with  deep  lace,  richly  beaded 
with  white  jet,  and  finished  with  silver  fringe.  Low 
bodice  h  la  grecque  covered  with  white  jet  embroidery  on 
one  side,  and  draped  on  the  other. 

The  style  mixte,  something  between  the  fourreau  dress 
and  tunic,  is  that  most  generally  approved  of  by  ladies 
of  taste.  It  includes  the  gored  dress,  trained  behind, 
and  the  light  tunic,  all  the  fulness  of  which  is  thrown 
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to  the  back,  and  gracefully  draped  there.  This  for 
evening  dress.  For  walking  costumes  the  tunic  is 
mostly  made  of  either  of  the  two  following  fiv',ons : — 
first  very  short,  and  tightened  across  the  front ;  then 
lengthened  into  two  full  lappets,  which  form  a  kind  of 
basque.  If  the  material  is  thick  these  lappets  are  pleated 
and  fastened  down  with  buttons,  like  coat  flaps.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fabric  admits  of  it,  both  lappets  are 
loosely  knotted  together,  fastening  up  at  the  same  time 
the  upper  part  of  the  skirt  into  a  limp  puff. 


Among  the  pretty  muveantes  of  the  month  we  may 
mention  a  number  of  elegant  gtUts  and  bodices  without 
sleeves,  to  wear  over  plain  dresses.  One  of  the  most 
tasteful  is  the  Joan  of  Arc  cuirasse  of  white  rep  de  chine, 
embroidered  and  fringed  with  white  jet,  with  ruffle  of 
Mechlin  lace  or  point  d’Alen^on  round  the  neck.  This 
cuirasse  is  also  reproduced  in  rose  colour,  pale  blue,  or 
mauve,  also  with  white  jet  trimming,  and  is  no  less 
reckerchee  in  black  silk  rep  or  crepe  de  chine,  with 
embroidery  and  fringe  of  white  jet.  As  for  gilets,  their 


137. — Morning  Toilette  anu  Child’s  Costume. 

{^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

The  second  style  is  a  modification  of  the  redingote,  name  is  legion.  To  mention  only  the  most  novel  and 

which  is  buttoned  across  the  chest  and  skirt,  or  else  coquettish,  there  is  the  Barras,  of  pink  or  blue  silk,  with 

plastron  fashion,  with  a  double  row  of  buttons.  There  lace  frilling  and  jabot;  the  Jean  Jacques,  with  full 

is  also  the  tun'ique  habit,  which  remains  open  in  front,  ruffle  the  Incroyable,  with  deep  revers,  and  spray  of 

and  has  flaps  behind.  Though  less  of  a  novelty,  it  is  flowers  in  the  button-hole  ;  and  the  Pompadour,  of  white 

very  bien  porte,  and  appears  in  many  of  the  new  demi-  lace,  with  light  blue  and  rose-coloured  bows,  very 

saison  costumes.  pretty  to  wear  with  a  low  silk  dress. 

Fashions  are  undergoing  gradual  modifications.  The  The  influence  of  the  Merveilleuses  dresses  in  Mons. 
puffed  tournure  is  insensibly  but  surely  decreasing ;  skirts  Sardou’s  successful  play  is  certainly  felt  in  present 
lengthening  and  becoming  more  scant  in  themselves,  but  fashions.  The  Recamier  and  Tallien  dresses  are  but 
more  fully  trimmed.  reminiscences  of  the  period  in  which  the  plot  of  this 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  a 
general  return  to  simplicity.  We  are,  on  the  contrary, 
coming  back  to  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive  style 


:^medie  is  laid,  and  have  been  suggested  to  our  grnndes 
dames  by  the  sight  of  the  actresses  of  the  Varictes,  who 
wear  them  with  so  much  bonne  grace.  But  we  doubt  it 


1 38. — New  Hats  and  Bonnets. 

this  will  prove  a  lasting  revival  ot  the  modes  of  the  ot  trimming — namely,  cutting  up  the  material  ot  our 

Directoire ;  we  look  upon  it  rather  as  a  passing  whim  dresses  into  a  number  of  narrow  flounces,  flutings, 

of  the  present  leaders  of  fashion.  bouillons,  and  so  forth  ;  and  this,  even  when  the  material 
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is  cheap,  is  a  greater  waste  of  money  than  making  up 
dresses  with  two  or  even  three  skirts,  or  a  skirt  and  tunic. 
Be  our  present  government,  however,  what  it  may. 


With  March  and  happy  thoughts  of  spring  come, 
as  usual,  the  innumerable  new  fabrics  for  us  to  select 
from  for  demi-saison  and  spring  toile-s.  The  new  glace 


I3y. —  Ball  Dress  and  Travelling  Toilette. 

{^Puper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

that  of  fashion  is  ever  despotic,  and,  though  modified  mohairs  are  extremely  pretty,  and  of  exquisite  tints, 
tunics  may  still  hold  on  for  a  little  while,  the  single-  Valencias  also  assumes  this  year  a  charming  silky 
skirted  beflounced  dress  must,  in  the  end,  win  the  day.  glossiness. 
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In  the  list  of  new  names  for  the  season  wc  notice  more  glossy  i  and  a  variety  of ^'■r/V./zV/w  for  simple  wal  kin; 

nrmurette,  a  fancy  silk  and  wool  material  of  very  pretty  costumes. 

texture,  to  be  had  chiefly  in  pretty  shades  of  grey  and  In  silks  the  favourite  fabrics  will  be  poult  di 


1  40. — Children’s  1'  ancv  Costumes. 

{Paper  Patterns  oj  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

slate  colour  ;  Parls-Pekin,  a  new  kind  ol  striped  fancy  soie,  brilliant  taffetas,  and  foulard,  the  latter  always 

material ;  Milamise,  a  glace  poplinette  ;  c6te  de  Geneve,  popular  with  Parisiennes,  especially  for  spring  and 

a  light  rep  ;  satin  crepe,  a  tissue  resembling  crepon,  but  summer.  Foulard  is  a  distingue  material  because  it  is 
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good  without  being  showy,  and  makes  up  tasteful  but 
not  very  dressy  toilets. 

We  were  shown  at  Madame  Lcclerc’s  several  very  nice 


well  know'n  the  Spring  Races  are  now  our  only  Long- 
champs. 

A  costume  of  grey  glace  mohair,  shot  with  blue, 


14I. —  Evemsg  Costume  and  Walking  Toilette. 

(^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Hair'utta-strect,  Covent  Garden.) 

spring  costumes  which  she  was  preparing  to  send  otf  to  is  trimmed  with  plain  blue  mohair  of  a  darker  shade. 
Versailles.  The  Auteuil  Races,  which  come  off  this  The  skirt  has  two  deep  gathered  flounces,  each  headed 

month,  are  also  occasioning  many  preparations,  for  it  is  with  a  blue  fluting.  Over  this  skirt  there  is  a  short 
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tunic,  forming  a  tablier  in  front,  and  two  lappets  behind, 
under  which  fall  the  ends  of  a  blue  silk  sash.  The 
tablier  is  trimmed  round  with  a  plain  blue  stitched  biais, 
but  the  lappets  at  the  back  are  merely  fringed.  The 
corsage  has  pleated  basques,  lined  with  blue  silk,  and 
edged  with  a  narrow  biais.  'rhere  is  a  fluting  also 
lined  with  blue  silk  round  the  throat.  The  sleeves  have 
double  revers  put  on  opposite  one  to  the  other,  and 
divided  by  a  stitched  biais.  'I'he  edge  is  finished 
inside  with  a  narrow  fluting. 

Another  costume  de  vllle  is  of  cafe  an  lait  coloured 
Valencias,  trimmed  with  faille  of  a  deeper  shade.  The 
skirt  is  long  and  untrimmed  at  the  back  ;  the  tunic  is 
made  in  the  Princess  shape,  edged  with  a  faille  border, 
and  fastened  with  large  buttons  of  the  same  material. 
This  tunic  is  slashed  at  the  sides,  and  forms  a  double 
drapery,  fastened  up  with  silk  buttons.  At  the  back 
the  tunic  falls  in  soft  ample  folds,  caught  up  with  lapels 
of  brown  faille.  The  basques  added  at  the  back  of  the 
bodice  are  edged  with  faille,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
tunic.  The  corsage  remains  slightly  open  csi  chdle  with 
a  faille  fluting,  and  the  sleeves  have  deep  revers 
edged  with  the  same,  and  fastened  with  large  silk 
buttons. 

For  the  demi-saison  out-of-door  jackets  are  made  of 
polutUle  cloth  or  cashmere,  the  latter  generally  embroi¬ 
dered  and  fringed  w’ith  jet.  This,  with  various  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  «//(?/ and  half-fitting  circular,  are  the  most 
approved  models  for  the  spring. 

The  chapeaux  of  the  month  are  of  drawn  silk  or 
crape,  mostly  in  the  capote  style.  The  models  prepared 
for  the  spring  are  still  larger  than  those  of  the  winter. 

We  noticed  at  Madame  Laure’s  a  very  tasteful  bonnet 
of  a  round  shape,,  with  large  crown  and  slightly  raised 
borders.  It  was  of  light  blue  crape,  ornamented  with 
a  cluster  of  blush  roses  from  which  sprang  a  long  shaded 
blue  feather  which  curled  round  the  crown.  I^ng 
coques  and  ends  of  blue  faille  ribbon  fell  at  the  back, 
and  under  the  border  there  was  a  fluting  of  tulle  illusion 
with  one  rose  placed  at  the  side. 

Another  was  of  mauve-coloured  silk  gathered  into 
narrow  bouillons,  with  a  large  bow  of  faille  at  the  side 
fastened  with  a  buckle  of  cut  jet.  A  cluster  of  short 
curled  shaded  feathers — mauve  to  violet — formed  a  light 
panache,  and  one  beautiful  tea-rose  placed  very  much  at 
the  back  completed  the  trimming.  There  were  no 
strings,  but  black  lace  lapels. 

A  model  of  black  tulle  beaded  with  jet  has  a  limp 
crown  with  torsade  of  beaded  tulle  and  blond  round  it. 
On  one  side  aigrette  of  foliage,  entirely  formed  of  jet 
beads  fastened  on  with  the  head  of  a  crimson-plumaged 
bird.  I>af>els  of  black  faille  and  lace  at  the  back. 

A  charming  little  capote  of  dust-grey  crape  with 
pleated  crown  and  gathered  border  is  crowned  with  a 
coronet  of  blush  roses  with  brown  tinted  foliage,  the 
ends  of  which  trail  at  the  back  over  wide  crape  lapels 
simply  hemmed  round.  Cap  of  tulle  illusion  inside. 

Another  is  of  palest  reseda  green  gauze  of  much  the 
same  shape  as  the  preceding,  trimmed  with  small 
clusters  of  w'ood  violets  very  perfectly  copied  from 


nature.  A  gauze  scarf  veil  is  fastened  at  the  back  with 
a  plain  jet  buckle. 

The  scarf  veil  has  quite  taken  the  place  of  the 
voilette ;  but,  instead  of  covering  the  face,  it  is  wound 
turban-like  round  the  bonnet  and  fastened  with  a 
buckle  or  agrall'e,  sometimes  a  piquet  or  standing-up 
spray  of  flowers.  The  Lcopold-Robcrt  chapeaux,  en¬ 
circled  with  large  wreaths,  arc  adopted  this  spring  by 
many  of  our  elegantes  in  preference  to  all  other  models. 
The  wreaths  are  exquisitely  copied  from  nature,  and 
so  large  as  almost  entirely  to  conceal  the  shape  of  the 
bonnet.  They  look  very  well  with  our  modern  style 
of  coiffure. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

1.  Ball  Dress. — First  skirt  of  blue  faille  deeply 
pleated  in  front  of  the  skirt ;  long  gauze  tunic  of  blue 
Chambery,  trimmed  with  a  gathered  and  headed  flounce ; 
bows  of  blue  ribbon  support  this  heading;  draped  pulF, 
wide  sash,  and  jet  buckle  at  the  side  ;  blue  faille  cor¬ 
sage,  with  slashed  basques,  bouillonne  bretelles  of 
gauze  and  faille  outlining  the  low  bodice ;  coiffure  of 
feathers  ;  blue  silk  shoes. 

2.  Girl  of  Four  to  Six  Years. — White  tarlatan 
dress  made  with  two  skirts,  the  first  trimmed  wdth  a 
gathered  flounce ;  the  second  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
flounce  and  diaped  on  each  side  ;  wreath  of  red  flowers 
on  one  side  only ;  satin  corselet  trimmed  with  lace, 
white  faille  revers  berthe ;  bouquets  to  match  on  the 
corsage  and  in  the  hair  ;  white  faille  shoes. 

3.  Toilette  of  Tw'o  Colours,  light  grey  and 
china  roses  ;  dress  of  grey  faille,  with  a  deep  headed 
flounce  ornamented  w'ith  bow'S  of  rose  faille  ;  bias  rose 
and  grey  bands  form  angles  on  the  skit  t ;  fitting  casaque 
of  rose  faille  with  long  plain  basques,  open  in  front, 
with  puff  and  deep  pleated  flounce  forming  a  second 
skirt ;  this  flounce  is  also  headed  ;  high  collar,  che¬ 
misette,  and  bouillonnee  sleeves ;  rose  and  ribbon  in 
the  hair  ;  Louis  XV.  shoes  with  rose  faille  bows. 

description  of  our  coloured  needlework  pattern. 

THE  LOUIS  TREIZE  WHAT-Nt  T. 

TTiis  pretty  pattern  is  worked  in  Berlin  woo!  and  silk  ; 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  several  other  purposes  than 
the  what-not  for  w'hich  it  is  designed.  It  makes  up 
very  prettily  as  a  chair-pillow  for  hanging  on  the  top 
of  an  arm-chair,  or  a  prie-Dieu  chair,  or  for  a  Belgravia 
tea-table,  in  w'hich  case  the  design  is  worked  four  or  six 
times,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  table. 

Materials  required  are — Canvas,  2  skeins  of  dark 
green,  3  of  2nd  shade,  2  of  3rd  shade,  2  of  4th  shade, 
I  of  5th  shade,  2  of  brown,  2  of  2nd  shade,  I  of  light 
drab,  I  of  bright  blue,-  I  of  blue-green,  I  of  2nd 
shade,  2  of  orange,  2  of  2nd  shade,  l  of  violet,  2  of 
rose-pink,  2  of  2nd  shade;  white  filloselle,  14  of  black 
for  grounding. 

Madame  Goubaud,  3'^>  Ilcnrlctta-strcet,  Covent 
Garden,  supplies  these  niateri.ds  post-free  for  3s.  6d.; 
commencing  pattern,  is.  extra. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  My  love  for  tlioo  will  e’en  survive  the  prrave, 

Will  clinp  to  thee  throuf»h  fortune’s  tlirest  shotks. 

As  in  (Ireek  Isles  hrifrht  spongex  ’ueiith  the  wave 
Defy  the  storm  to  hurl  them  from  the  roeks.” 

A  noil. 


Few  housekeepers  will  deny  the  general  utility  of 
sponge ;  this  substance,  though  so  elastic  and  soft 
in  itself,  has  long  been  a  bone  of  contention  among 
learned  professors  with  regard  to  its  proper  classification, 
one  set,  among  which  we  may  reckon  Professors 
Agassiz  and  Gould,  deciding  that  sponges  belong  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  while  another  and  more  recent 
decision  gives  the  sponge  to  the  animal  world.  Having 
read  all  the  authorities  within  my  reach  on  the  subject, 

I  find  that  the  only  conclusion  to  which  my  essentially 
feminine  mind  can  arrive  is  a  kind  of  “  half-way 
house”  between  the  two  opposing  opinions  which,  like 
the  savants  in  Owen  Meredith’s  Man  of  Science,  “  hurl  at 
the  public  passionate  pamphlets,  objecting,  commenting, 
suggesting,  appealing,  opposing,  inveighing,  reproaching, 
regretting,  disclosing,  expounding,  disputing,  affirming, 
denying,  upsetting.” 

liut  as  my  opinion  is  not  likely  to  be  of  use  or  in¬ 
terest  to  the  world  in  general,  I  shall  confine  it  strictly 
to  the  bosom  of  my  family,  and  only  impart  it  to  those 
dear  little  ones  in  my  nursery  who,  while  being  bathed 
with  the  article  in  question  by  mamma,  will  accept  her 
theories  with  reverence  and  with  faith,  if  the  informa¬ 
tion  be  clothed  in  the  way  I  usually  convey  it — in  the 
form  of  a  story.  The  desert  island — of  which  the 
floating  soap-box  is  a  type — the  lonely  boys  remem¬ 
bering  their  cleanly  habits  at  home — the  discovery  of 
the  sponges  growing  to  the  rocks — the  ultimate  rescue 
of  the  b^oys  by  sponge-seekers.  This,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  whale  or  two,  a  lion,  and  some  useful  dis¬ 
coveries  a  la  Robinson,  will  make  an  exciting  story, 
long  enough  to  last  two  nights  at  least.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  common  sponge  {Spongia,  Linn.),  which  is 
the  type  of  the  spongiada  or  por  'ifcra.  There  is  a  gradual 
passage  from  the  soft  sponges  which  wo’use  to  those  of 
compact  and  firm  texture,  som.e  of  which  arc  loaded 
with  silicious  (flinty)  spicula,  others  have  the  fibres  full 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  are  equally  useless,  though 
of  a  less  solid  and  more  felted  character  than  are  the 
silicious  sponges. 

The  form  of  sponge  varies  equally  with  the  class  ; 
they  are  either  fixed  by  a  kind  of  root  at  the  base  or  en¬ 
crust  other  bodies,  usually  are  found  in  groups.  Sponges 
are  mostly  marine,  but  a  sponge,  spongilla,  of  brilliant 
colouring  is  also  found  in  fresh  water. 

Some  sponges  are  found  in  shallow,  other  kinds  in 
very  deep,  waters ;  they  are  small  and  scarce  in  cold 
latitudes,  increasing  in  size  and  number  in  tropical  seas, 
and  very  abundant  in  the  Australian  seas. 

The  sponges  in  use  are  procured  chiefly  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  are  obtained 
by  diving,  to  which  the  people  are  trained  from  child¬ 
hood  in  most  of  the  Greek  islands.  The  lime  is  re¬ 
moved  by  soaking  the  sponge  in  diluted  muriatic  acid. 


and  they  are  then  bleached  and  beaten  for  marke‘. 
Smyrna  is  the  chief  place  for  the  export  of  sponges. 

The  coarse  bath  and  stable  sponges  mostly  come  frcin 
the  Bahamas,  and  when  taken  from  the  water  have  a 
peculiarly  disagreeable  smell.  Tocure  this  they  areburied 
in  dry  sand,  and  when  decomposition  has  ceased  they 
are  exposed  in  wire  cages  to  the  action  of  the  tide, 
which  purifies  them.  It  is  said  that  there  are  twenty- 
four  kinds  of  sponge  on  our  own  shores. 

We  use  sponge  for  our  toilette,  sponge  of  all  kinds, 
from  the  soft  little  pieces  with  which  we  apply  hair- 
wash  to  the  large  bath-sponge  which  sends  .a  refreshing 
shower  of  water  over  us  in  the  morning  bath.  Then 
w'e  use  sponges  for  window-cleaning,  and  for  cleaning 
horses  and  carriages,  and  now  we  arc  all  going  to  turn 
this  useful  substance  to  another  use — Tournures  of 
Sponge  !  In  common  with  others  I  have  often  wished 
for  a  light  dress-improver,  one  which  would  wear  a 
reasonable  time  without  losing  its  shape,  one  without 
steels,  because  all  steels  break  (excepting  the  unbreak¬ 
able  steels  sold  by  Messrs.  Thomson,  of  Cheapside), 
and  now  I  am  able  to  cry  “  Eureka  !”  for  I  have  found 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  yet  introduced.  The 
Imperial  Tournure  is  made  of  sponge  modelled  on  the 
newest  styles  of  improvers.  Sponge  tournures  can  be 
shaped  to  any  given  model,  and  once  shaped  remain 
unalterable.  I'he  Imperiale  is  covered  with  fine  soft 
mohair,  with  flounces  superposed,  which  soften  the  out¬ 
line,  but  do  not  increase  the  size  like  crinoline  flounces, 
which  soon  become  crushed  and  no  longer  fulfil  their 
purpose. 

The  Imperiale  is  furnished  with  a  hook,  which  can 
be  passed  through  the  staylace,  and  thus  kept  at  the 
exact  height  and  position  required  ;  all  “  slipping  round” 
is  therefore  avoided. 

The  Imperiale  Tournure  supports  the  dress  with  much 
elegance,  giving  style  to  the  toilette ;  it  is  light  and 
most  comfort.abie,  and  having  once  worn  it  with  so 
much  comfort  I  should  be  sorry  to  change  it  for  any  of 
the  horsehair  and  steel  improvers,  which  break  so 
treacherously,  and  which  must  be  very  dangerous  in 
case  of  an  accident  by  rail  or  carriage. 

The  Imperiale  may  be  procured  from  all  first-class 
houses,  as  Messrs.  Debcnham  and  rreebody,of  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square.  The  sizes  are  various,  and 
the  inventors  and  manufacturers  (2,  Cushion-court,  Old 
Broad-street,  E.C.)  are  altering  their  models  as  each 
new  phase  of  the  tournure  makes  its  appearance  in  Paris. 
If  the  fourreau  robes  of  the  Directoire  period  do  indeed 
find  favour  in  this  country,  dress-improvers  will  be 
more  required  than  ever  by  those  who  are  not  fortunately 
modelled  in  classical  style. 

Before  leaving  the  sponge  subject  I  must  draw  my 
readers’  attention  to  the  Sponge  Powder  of  Mr.  John 
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Hassall,  64,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  This  powder 
effectually  and  easily  cleans  sponges,  making  the  sponge 
“  as  good  as  new the  powder  is  sold  in  sixpenny 
packets,  which  will  last  a  considerable  period.  The 
sponge-powder  must  not  be  used  to  clean  brushes,  for 
which  Mr.  Hassall  has  a  special  powder,  which  cleans 
them  perfectly  in  a  few  minutes. 

It  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  usefulness  of  these 
powders  to  hear  that  over  two  tons  of  each  kind  were 
sold  last  year,  but  any  operation  of  weekly  recurrence 
such  as  brush-washing  demands  an  easy  process,  and  if 
this  ease  can  be  purchased,  it  will  be,  by  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen. 

Embroidery  is  now  introduced  with  great  effect  in  our 
toilette,  and  therefore  our  fancy  work  largely  shares  in 
this  mode.  Ladies  are  now  industriously  engaged  in 
embroidering  their  trimmings  for  spring  and  summer 
costumes,  and  with  braiding,  embroidery  naturally  takes 
part.  Beaded  braids  are  much  used,  as  well  as  fancy 
braids  of  all  kinds.  Ladies  must,  however,  be  careful 
in  undertaking  this  work  to  be  sure  of  two  things — 
first,  that  the  design  chosen  is  good  secondly,  that  the 
braid  used  is  of  first-class  make,  for  few  things  are  more 
mortifying  than  to  find  one’s  work  look  and  wear  badly, 
on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  material  employed. 
These  remarks  particularly  apply  to  braid  and  braiding, 
for  if  we  have  an  inferior  wool  or  silk  in  Berlin  work 
it  will  pass  muster  among  the  variety  of  bright  colours 
and  shading ;  but  as  the  beauty  of  braiding  consists 
entirely  in  the  evenness  and  closeness  of  the  braid  laid 
upon  the  material,  if  the  braid  is  of  inferior,  uneven 
make,  poor  colour,  or  bad  quality,  no  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  braider  is  of  avail — the  work  cannot  look  well. 
All  kinds  of  lovely  designs  will  be  offered  to  workers 
during  this  year,  and  I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  waste 
my  time  upon  indifferent  materials. 

I  have  been  making  inquiries  about  braids,  and  find 
that  “  Gifford’s  Braids”  bear  a  very  high  character 
for  good  quality,  evenness  of  make,  and  perfect  finish. 
I  have  sent  for  a  card  of  patterns,  but  find  that  Mr. 
Charles  Gifford,  of  Peel  Grove  Mills,  Cambridge 
Heath,  London,  N.E.,  will  not  supply  retail  orders,  and 
that  his  tempting  braids  are  only  to  be  had  through  the 
Berlin  houses  and  the  Newgate-street  houses  which 
supply  the  Berlin  and  fancy  trade  throughout  England. 
So,  my  dear  ladies,  do  not  inclose  your  stamps  and 
colours  to  match  in  braid  to  the  Peel  Grove  Mills,  but 
worry  your  own  regular  Berlin  shop  for  these  braids  ; 
or,  “  happy  thought,”  Madame  Goubaud  keeps  them, 
and  will  supply  any  kind  and  quantity,  however  small. 
It  is  from  her  card  of  patterns  that  I  am  now  able  to 
give  some  information  upon  the  various  kinds  of  braid 
sold  by  Mr.  Gifford.  For  pique  and  cotton  fabrics,  and 
for  all  washing  materials,  the  cotton  imperial,  super¬ 
satin  Russia,  fancy  Florence,  and  fine  and  large  cross¬ 
ness,  cashmere  imperial,  Italian,  national,  Gordon 
checked  and  edged  braids  are  the  best.  These  are 
made  in  white  and  colours,  white  only,  and  in  white 
and  black. 

For  braiding  in  ton  sur  ton  silk  Russia  can  be  had  in 
tix  sizes  ;  cashmere  Russia,  and  cashmere  Swiss,  are 
also  suitable  braids  for  this  class  of  work  ;  for  mingling 


with  jet  beading  silk  Russia  braid,  black  of  course,  is 
the  best ;  for  mixed  braiding  or  contrasting  shades,  the 
alliance,  silk  alliance,  and  imperial  alliance  braids  should 
be  selected.  I  have  seen  lovely  dresses  for  children 
braided  with  two  shades  of  colour.  This  work  is  so 
easily  and  quickly  done  that  few  mothers  will  object  to 
working  their  little  ones’  summer  suits ;  besides  pret¬ 
tiness,  braiding  is  economical ;  many  a  faded  coloured 
dress  well  covered  with  braiding  would  look  elegant, 
while,  without  this  quickly-executed  work,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  wear  it.  Russian  jackets  without  sleeves, 
and  with  slashed  basques,  can  be  cut  out  of  odds  and 
ends  of  material,  the  remains  of  your  cashmere  polonaise, 
or  an  old-fashioned  velvet  cloak,  and  braided  with  jet  or 
gold  braid  into  stylish  vhements.  An  old  black  shawl, 
good  of  its  kind  but  decidedly  antique,  may  be  cut  into 
a  fashionably-shaped  open  mantle  braided  with  gold, 
(not  yellow)  silk  braid,  and  fringed  with  gold  fringe,  et 
voiia  votre  sortie  de  bal.  Ladies  with  time  on  their  hands 
can  indeed  beautify  and  economise  their  toilette  now 
braiding  is  again  a  la  mode.  Pour  moi,  I  wish  I  could 
exchange  some  ideas  on  the  subject  for  some  time  in 
which  to  carry  out  the  heaps  of  “  notions”  which  ivill 
come  in  spite  of  one  ! 

I  must  not  run  away  from  this  subject  without  telling 
my  readers  that  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent  Garden,  will  supply  any  and  every  kind  of 
Gifford’s  Braids,  as  well  as  forward  designs  and  trace 
patterns  on  ladies’  own  materials.  These  should  be 
sent  early,  as  all  orders  are  executed  in  order  as 
received . 

JMadame  Goubaud  has  kindly  forwarded  me  patterns 
of  a  new  trimming  lace,  called  Velvet  Lace.  It  is 
made  at  Nottingham,  and  sold  by  all  drapers.  The 
patterns  I  have  are  Brussels  and  guipure.  The  lace  is  as 
fine  as  blonde,  and  its  novelty  consists  in  the  contrast 
between  its  extreme  lightness  and  the  velvety  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fine  chenille  which  outlines  the  pattern.  Of 
its  success  as  a  trimming  lace  I  have  no  doubt,  as  it  is 
very  effective  and  rich,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
possesses  the  lightness  of  lace.  Velvet  lace  is  suit¬ 
able  for  trimming  silk  and  poplin  dresses,  many  kinds  of 
summer  fabrics,  and,  in  short,  may  be  used  for  dresses 
and  summer  mantles  of  all  kinds  excepting  velvet,  the 
chenille  not  showing  favourably  on  this  material.  I 
have  seen  a  very  elegant  white  muslin  polonaise  trimmed 
with  this  lace,  pose  h  plat,  and  draped  by  plain  velvet 
bows ;  the  effect  is  excellent.  Ladies  should  inquire 
for  “  Velvet  Lace,”  as  I  feel  sure  they  will  be  pleased 
with  it.  I  hear  it  is  a  great  success  in  Paris.  The 
velvet  lace  may  be  had  of  all  good  drapers.  It  is 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Wm..  Copley,  of  Nottingham. 

Serge  dresses  are  always  useful,  and  spring  time 
always  seems  to  be  the  right  time  to  buy  them,  for  the 
bright  sun  shows  off  a  new  costume,  while  it  exposes 
the  defects  and  shortcomings  of  a  faded  dress.  And  I 
am  the  more  forcibly  reminded  of  serges — Royal 
Wellington  Estamenes — by  receiving  a  book  of 
patterns  from  the  house  of  Egerton  Burnett,  of 
Wellington,  Somerset.  The  quality  of  these  serges  is 
excellent,  as  many  of  my  readers  know.  I  observed 
four  medium  qualities  of  blue  serge  at  2s.  6d.  per  yard  ; 
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ihrce  of  superior  quality  at  3s.  very  fine  at  3s.  6d.  and 
3s.  I  id.,  and  blacks  and  reds  at  the  same  rates.  Of 
fancy  colours  there  are  several — bleu  de  Iqons,  33.  2d. ; 
azure,  3s.  2d. ;  a  lovely  violet,  3s.  2d.  ;  primula,  3s.  2d. ; 
ultr.’.marine,  3s.  2d. ;  white  serge,  2s.  6J.  and  3s.  2d. ; 
royal  blue,  3s.  2d.  ;  brown  superfine,  special,  3s.  6d. ; 
grey,  3s.  9J.  ;  couleur  de  veuve  (No.  3 1 ),  3s.  pd.  ;  and  a 
very  coarse  thick  serge  for  boys’  suits,  but  this  last 
pattern  has  lost  its  ticket,  and  so  I  am  unable  to  mention 
its  price. 

I  think  the  Irish  poplins  of  Messrs.  Inglis  and 
Tinckler,  of  Regent-street,  are  really  more  tempting  than 
over.  It  is  quite  a  trial  to  see  the  tempting  lengths  of 
rich  double  poplin  displayed,  and  yet  even  this  large  stock 
docs  not  represent  the  quantities  made  at  their  manu¬ 
factory  in  Dublin.  This  fabric  has  created  a  complete 
furore  on  the  Continent.  In  Lyons  the  silk  manufacturers 
have  attempted  to  vie  with  it,  and  have  produced,  not  an 
Irish  poplin,  but  a  cachennre  sole  and  a  Sieilitnue,  neither 
of  which  materials,  though  each  lovely  in  its  kind,  can 
imitate  our  beautiful  pure  Irish  poplin.  Good  has, 
however,  coma  of  the  attempt,  for  it  has  directed  the 
attention  of  our  manufacturers  to  the  improvement  of 
their  work,  and  to  this  competition,  and  this  emulation, 
we  owe  the  great  stride  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  Irish  poplin.  Sicilienne,  it  is  predicted, 
will  not  la.st  long  in  favour  but  Irish  poplin,  or  as  the 
i'rench  persist  in  calling  it,  “  English  poplin,”  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  Irish  poplin  possesses  certain  intrinsic 
qualities  which  secure  its  position  in  the  toilette — first, 
its  durability ;  secondly,  its  grace  ;  thirdly,  its  clear 
colouring  ;  fourthly,  the  absence  oi frou-frou  or  demon¬ 
strative  rustling ;  and  fifthly,  its  convertibility  by  dyeing 
for  secondary  purposes. 

Poplin  has  also  other  recommendations  :  if  richly 
trimmed  and  a  light  colour  selected,  it  makes  a  beau¬ 
tiful  ball  or  dinner  dress,  while  no  fault  could  be  found 
with  a  plain  black  poplin  for  divine  service,  or  with  a 
simple  steel  grey  or  brown  poplin  robe  de  matin.  In 
short,  poplin  is  nearly  the  only  material  which  can  be 
applied  to  all  these  purposes,  and  is,  I  believe,  likely  to 
become  as  universal  in  England  as  it  is  in  France  and  in 
America. 

The  poplins  of  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Tinckler’s  make 
I  can  recommend,  from  personal  knowledge,  as  wearing 
perfectly. 

The  prices  of  poplin  vary  according  to  the  colour 
and  quality,  single  poplin  costing  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d. 
per  yard,  double  poplin  from  7s.  6d.  to  los.  6d.,  and  in 
some  colours  rather  more  ;  and  brocaded  poplins  from 
6s.  to  18s.  per  yard. 

Passing  the  window  of  Messrs.  Hilditch’s  new  house 
in  Cheapside,  I  was  obliged  to  stop  and  look  for  a  while 
.It  the  lovely  velvets  displayed  in  windows  which  are 
usuallydevoted  to  the  silks, failles,  grosgr.ains,  and  cache- 
mire  de  sole  for  which  this  fdd-established  house  is  so 
justly  celebrated.  In  fact,  I  looked  so  long,  .and  so 
longingly  that  I  had  almost  persuaded  myself  that  a 
velvet  j  upon  would  be  a  piece  of  real  economy  !  Luckily 
for  me  St.  Paul’s  struck  up  its  sonorous  voice,  sum¬ 
moning  all  to  the  “  London  Mission  Service,’’  and  I 
remembered  my  mission  also,  which  is  certainly  not  to 
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think  about  “  number  one”  when  gathering  information 
for  my  Spinnings,  and  so  I  passed  on,  a  little  afraid  to 
trust  myself  in  the  midst  of  such  temptations.  The 
velvets  are  certainly  lovely.  There  w.as  a  rich  bkack 
velvet,  with  lustrous  folds  ;  a  soft,  indescribable  shade 
of  blue,  which  I  have  not  seen  in  any  other  materi.il ; 
while  cQuleur  de  veuve,  garnet,  and  lich,  very  dark  green 
were  placed  in  enticing  Juxtaposition.  Some  day,  when  I 
feel  very  strong-minded,  I  will  go  in  and  ask  the  prices, 
but  until  I  get  over  this  I  dare  not  ! 

Messrs,  llilditch’s  silks  are  indeed  superb ;  but  the 
charm  of  this  house  is  that  good  silk,  of  medium,  best, 
or  super-extra  quality,  can  be  had.  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  the  black  silks  begin  at  4s.  6d.  per  yard, 
but  really  cannot  venture  to  inquire  yet.  Be  this  as  it 
may.  Ladies  may  rest  assured  that  all  “  llilditch’s  silks” 
are  good,  and  that  they  will  receive  full  value  for  the  price. 

Specimens  have  been  sent  me  of  Oatmeal  and  Cold 
Cream  .Soaps,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  T.  F.  Bristow 
and  Co.,  of  5,  Bishopsgate-avenue,  London.  These 
soaps  are  evidently  most  carefully  prepared,  the  oatmeal 
soap  is  particularly  pleasant  in  use,  and  leaves  the 
hands  soft  and  smooth.  The  cold  cream  soap  deserves 
its  name,  as  it  makes  a  beautiful  creamy  lather  when 
used,  and  is  agreeably  perfumed.  The  tar  soaps  of 
this  firm  are  also  of  great  value,  I  am  informed,  to  those 
suffering  from  thick  complexions  and  disordered  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  skin.  Messrs.  Bristow  and  Co.  h.ave  a  great 
variety  of  toilet  articles,  of  pomades  and  washes  for  the 
hair,  powders,  creams,  .and  perfumes.  These  prepara¬ 
tions  may  be  obtained  of  all  chemists  and  druggists. 

Economy  of  fuel  being  de  rigueur  with  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine,  I  am  not  surprised  at  receiv¬ 
ing  a  great  many  letters  respecting  Mr.  Roberts’  Terra 
Cotta  .Stoves,  which  have  been  largely  advertised.  I 
have  long  intended  to  see  them,  being  anxious  to  learn 
how  to  keep  a  room  warm  for  one  penny  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours  ;  but  I  have  only  lately  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  going  to  48,  Rocuester-row,  Westminster, 
to  see  the  said  stoves. 

I  drove  from  the  Temple  along  the  Embankment, 
enjoying  the  beauties  of  St.  .Stephen’s,  and  the  lovely  old 
Abbey,  as  they  grew  nearer  and  clearer,  and  perhaps  the 
sight  of  the  venerable  Abbey  had  rendered  me  exigeante, 
or  had  excited  my  imagination,  for  on  turning  into 
Rochester-row,  and  beholding  the  said  stoves,  I  felt  at 
first  disappointed  in  their  appearance.  The  unpractical 
mind  of  your  Silkworm,  dear  ladies,  had  hoped  and 
expected  to  see  a  beautiful  terra-cotta  urn,  glowing 
with  “  refulgent,  rosy  flanic,”  or  a  classical  brazier, 
which  would  charm  the  eye  while  it  warmed  the  frame  ! 
But  the  terra-cotta  of  these  stoves  is  inclosed  in  perfo¬ 
rated  sheet  iron  ;  the  top  is  Hat,  and  capable  of  keeping 
a  wide  bath-kettle  of  seven  quarts  warm,  for  use  in  bed¬ 
rooms.  The  stove  has  a  movable  top,  or  a  fixed  top, 
which  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  convenient  as  the 
movable  one.  The  stove  consists  of  a  stand,  with 
dampers,  a  body  of  terra-ciitta,  coated  with  perforated 
sheet  iron,  a  movable  lid  or  cover,  which  fits  into  a 
sand-joint,  and  a  firebox,  shaped  like  a  pail.  The  heat 
given  out  is  regular  ;  the  larger-sized  stoves  will  per¬ 
fectly  warm  rooms  of  thirty  feet.  'Fhey  are  admirably 
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adapted  for  greenhouses,  bedrooms,  for  airing  rooms 
where  there  is  no  fireplace,  in  which  case  the  elbow- 
joint  can  be  taken  through  a  winJow  or  ventilator.  The 
terra-cotta  stove  is  portable,  and  maintains  a  constant 
temperatuie,  which  is  regulated  at  will  by  the  dampers, 
and  the  atmosphere,  thus  heated,  is  perfectly  free  from 
smell,  and  is  quite  safe  and  healthy.  The  stoves  ate 
made  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  the  cheapest  being 
44s.,  the  largest  75s.  The  ornamental  stove,  which  is 
made  at  present  in  one  size  only,  is  four  guineas.  This 
stove  has  ornamental  perforati  ans  for  the  emijsion  of 
heat  from  the  terra-cotta,  has  brass  dampers,  and  a  brass 
rim.  The  lirebo.\  has  to  be  rilled  three-paits  full  of 
small  coal ;  then  paper,  wood,  .and  a  little  coal  is  .added. 
The  paper  is  lighted,  the  cover  replaced,  and  all  trouble 
is  over  for  twenty-four  hours  ! 

I  have  seen  testimonials  as  to  the  elficacy  of  these 
stoves  from  a  great  number  of  persons,  some  using  the 
terr.a-cotta  stoves  for  greenhouses  and  gardening  pur¬ 
poses,  others  for  warming  bedrooms  for  invalids  ;  others, 
again,  for  sitting-rooms,  studies,  and  libraries.  '1  hese 
letters  are  satisfactory  in  the  Irighest  degree.  Personally 
I  should  have  no  hesiratio.a  in  purchasing  one  .after  seeing 
the  stove  in  work,  and  feel  justified  in  recammending 
it  to  my  correspondents.  I  believe  the  plain  terr.i-cotta 
stove  to  be  capable  of  cotijiderable  improvement  in 
appearance,  but  the  ornamental  stove  is  quite  suited  fo: 
a  hall,  a  htdroom,  or  a  study. 

It  is  much  more  rare  than  people  would  imagine  that 
a  good  practical  worker  at  any  handicraft  possesses  the 
ability  to  teach  his  art  to  others.  We  all  know  the 
proverbial  difficulty  of  rinding  a  good  schoolmaster  or 
mistress.  Men  who  have  an  admirable  knowledge 
of  the  classics  are  often  thoroughly  incompetent  to 
convey  any  of  their  knowledge  to  ethers ;  they  lack 
sympathy  wnth  those  who  are  ignorant  of  what  tliey 
themselves  have  learned,  and  cannot  put  themselves  in 
the  place  of  those  who  are  looking  at  their  books  and 
the  strange  Latin  words  and  Greek  characters  in  utter 
amazement  and  confusion.  Not  all  great  painters  have 
been  able  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  their  pupils  ; 
nor  composers  teach  music  ;  nor  mathematicians  arith¬ 
metic.  In  science,  especially,  very  many  men  of 
eminence  can  neither  describe  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in 
writing,  what  they  know  and  what  they  wish  others  to 
learn  ;  and  many  an  inferior  master  in  the  Laboratory 
proves  himself  superior  in  the  school.  It  is  a  happy 
union  of  knowledge  and  sympathy  which  forms  the 
teachi.ng  art,  ars  docetu,  and  when  the  two  qualities  of 
knowing  how  to  learn  and  knowing  how  to  teach  come 
together  in  the  same  individu.al,  you  then  rind  a  com¬ 
bination  which  makes  an  Arnold  the  prince  of  school¬ 
masters,  and  a  Faraday  the  king  of  chemists.  We  are 
not,  to-day,  called  on  to  discuss  such  high  subjects  as 
dead  languages  or  mighty  science,  but  only  a  very 
charming  art,  to  which  we  wish  every  manner  of  pos¬ 
sible  success.  The  art  is  that  of  lace-making,  and  we 
have,  in  this  most  beautiful  of  all  work  wrought  by 
ringer  and  thread,  an  accomplishment  which  all  women 
love  and  all  men  admire.  As  wich  all  other  really 
artistic  objects,  the  more  we  learn  and  know  of  lace 
the  better  w  e  like  ir,  the  more  interesting  it  becomes. 


It  has  a  history,  it  possesses  a  mystery,  it  cndnivs  lot 
ages,  and  recalls  the  most  interesting  portion  of  many 
lives.  Mrs.  Treadwin  says,  quite  truly,  “  Old  l.tce 
occupies  in  the  minds  of  rno^t  refined  people  a  position 
akin,  if  not  equal  to,  old  pi.tures,  prints,  and  b.tol.s. 
It  speaks  of  the  work  and  life  of  past  ages  ;  of  fonn.r 
men  and  women  ;  of  their  joys  and  sorrows  ;  their 
entrance  into  the  w'orld  ;  their  departure  from  it ;  and 
the  most  interesting  and  important  sacraments  and 
solemnisations  during  their  sojourn  here.”  'i'his  is  not 
saying  a  w'ord  too  much.  Face  possesses  a  fascination 
unexerted  by  any  other  material  connected  with  dress. 
It  is  hallowed  by  sacred  memories.  “  In  Europe,  three 
or  four  centuries  ago,  as  now,  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  work  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
Church.  Altars  and  shrines  in  Gothic  and  It.ilian 
cathedrals  attested  the  skill  of  numerous  nuns,  whose 
highest  privilege  was  to  be  permitted  to  show  their  de¬ 
votion  by  the  w’ork  of  their  hands.  Just  as  in  the  cells 
of  the  monastery  patient  monks  laboured  at  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  vellum,  so  in  the  nunnery  the  nuns  wrought 
the  incessant  stitch  with  the  finest  thread,  and  produced 
for  sacred  uses  pieces  of  lace  which  are  still  reckoned 
marvels  of  industry  and  models  of  beauty.” 

Leaving  the  poetry  of  her  subject,  Mrs.  Treadw  in 
comes,  duly,  to  the  practical  part  of  her  task,  and  she 
acquits  herself,  herein,  admirably.  We  have  had  some 
experience  of  giving  descriptions,  and  setting  down 
formulce,  and  we  have  nothing  but  praiie  for  the 
manner  and  matter  of  Mrs.  'Freadwin’s  teaching.  “  1 
shall,”  she  says,  “  in  the  beginning  of  my  instruction  -, 
proceed  to  explain,  first,  the  mode  of  making  modern 
and  antique  stitches  ;  showing,  in  each  case,  the  stitch 
with  the  first  row  worked,  then  the  following  rows, 
and  finally  the  pattern  of  the  stitch  complete.  .:Vfter 
the  stitches  have  been  described  and  illustrated  I  then 
continue  w'ith  plain  instructions  as  to  the  working  of 
bars,  and  the  peail  edge  ;  the  circles  and  centres  of 
flow'ers  are  shown ;  and  then  the  particulars  are  given 
and  shown  for  the  very  necessary  rings  fur  Sp.misli 
raised  point.  Every  implement  needed,  and  all  the 
required  thre.ids,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  price  of  ail 
the  articles,  for  making  or  purchase,  I  have  set  down, 
so  that  no  item  is  absent  that  may  be  of  service  to  my 
readers.  The  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  various 
point  laces,  Spanish  point,  Venice  point,  Limoges, 
Cjreek  lace,  and  others,  I  have  indicated,  and  have  also 
called  attention  to  many  errors  and  mistaken  notions 
which  exist  on  the  subject  of  old  and  new  lace.”  'Ehii 
is  a  great  promise,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Mrs. 
'Freadwin  is  equal  to  her  task.  She  adds,  “  I  have  the 
thorough  belief  that  ladies  may,  in  following  my  direc¬ 
tions  and  by  studying  the  engravings,  arrive  at  making 
for  themselves  all  kinds  of  lace  for  collars,  sleeves, 
fiounces,  veils,  and  other  pieces  of  w'ork.”  My  ow  n 
conviction  is  that  a  lady  of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
industry  may  undoubtedly  compass  what  Mrs.  'Fread- 
win  here  states.  Further,  I  believe  that  ladies  who 
possess  artistic  minds  and  deft  fingers  may  invent  new 
forms  of  beauty,  and  introduce  fresh  figures  and  points, 
as  they  become  aware  of  the  various  and  involuted 
forms  of  which  lace  is  c.apable.  I  see  no  reason 
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why  in  this  art,  as  in  that  of  chasing,  or  porcelain¬ 
painting,  new  turns  and  scrolls  and  shapes  should  not 
be  taken  with  the  needle,  as  by  the  burin  or  the  bnish 
and  pencil. 

Mrs.  Treadwin  has  been  kind  enough  to  place  at 
my  disposal  three  of  the  engravings,  showing  the  way 


rows  worked  ;  No.  53  with  five  rows  ;  and  No.  54  the 
stitch  complete. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  the  first  portion  of 
the  work,  which  treats  of  point  lace.  The  second 
portion  comprises  equally  clear  descriptions  of  Honiton 
lace,  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  appropriate  patterns. 


No.  52. —  First  and  second  rows  worked. 


of  making  what  she  calls  the  pointed  treble  stitch. 
The  descriptions  which  here  follow  are  from  her 
work  : — 

No.  18  Stitch  (Pointed  Treble). — Commence  at 
the  right  and  make  a  stitch  in  every  other  pin-hole,  then 
throw  the  thread  back  as  in  No.  I.  The  second  and 


drawings  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  scrolls,  the  materials 
for  making  pillow  Lace,  prickings  of  designs,  fancy 
stitches,  headings,  pearl  bar,  the  making  of  a  Honiton 
sprig,  mode  of  appliqueing  the  sprig  on  the  net,  the 
making  of  black  lace,  and  the  choice  of  net  for  foun¬ 
dations.  Finally,  Mrs.  Treadwin  discloses  in  the  most 


third  rows  are  worked  in  the  same  way  as  the  second 
row  of  No.  I.  For  the  fourth  row  take  a  stitch  in 
every  other  stitch  of  former  row,  leaving  it  loose  to  form 
loops.  For  the  fifth  row  in  every  loop  work  4  stitches, 
then  take  your  thread  under  your  left  thumb,  and  pass 
your  needle  under  the  loop  formed  before  the  last  4 
stitches  were  made.  Repeat,  and  this  forms  the  stitch. 

No.  52  shows  this  stitch  with  the  first  and  second 


54. — Stitch  complete. 


generous  manner  for  the  use  of  ladies  her  experience 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  lace  cleaning,  stiffening, 
finishing,  raising  the  relief  work,  the  colouring  of  lace, 
and  the  cleaning  of  large  articles  such  as  bridal  veils, 
flounces,  &c.  The  information  in  the  last  few  pages  is 
worth,  as  mere  money  value,  ten  times  the  half-guinea 
which  Mrs.  Treadwin  has  made  the  price  of  her  meii- 
torious  volume.  The  Silkworm. 


Fm  sitting  alone  at  my  window. 

And  watching  the  clouds  that  fly 
Like  snow-white  doves  o’er  the  azure 
Of  the  calm,  deep,  passionless  sky. 

Could  they  feel  but  my  heart’s  full  beating. 
Could  they  know  how  my  pulses  burn, — 
Their  coldness  would  w'arm  to  pity ; 

They  would  stay  in  their  flight  and  turn. 


SONG. 

And  bring  me  one  sweet,  fond  message 
From  my  darling  over  the  sea. 

And  my  pulses  should  still  their  fever. 
My  heart  beat  softly  and  free. 

But  stiU  as  I  sit  at  my  window 
They  hover  unheeding  by. 

TTeir  glow  is  but  cast  by  the  sunset — 
Their  breath  but  the  night-wind’s  sigh. 


K ft.  V  1».  iL-45Pa 
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158. — Sofa  Cushion  in  Berlin  Work. 

O  D»A  Qreen.  □  Idfht  Browt),  ■  Dark  Brown,  n  Scarlet, 
lit  Blue.  ■  Light  Grey.  X  Dark  Blue.  •  White. 


I  5  8 A. — Sofa  Cushion  in  Berlin  Work. 
■  Black.  □  Scarlet.  ■  Light  Grey.  1  Wh 
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Insertion  in  Point  de  Ge^nes 


Insertion  in  Point  de  Venisf. 


Knitted  Border  for  Capelines,  See, 


Emiroid  red  Scissor  Sheath  and 
Needle  BCOK. 


Worked  eh  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  &  Co.’s 
Knitting  Colton. 


163. — Croc.set  Pelerine  with  Hood. 

{Worked  in  Messrs.  Mealier  Etaiis  &  Co.’s  Boards  Head  Crochet  Cotton  or  in  teool) 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


131  and  133.— SrKiKO  Walkiuq  Costumes  and  Visiting 
Toilkttes. 

1.  Sailor  blue  faille  skirt,  long  and  plain.  Plain  Sicilienne 
polonaise  of  the  san-e  shade,  with  Watteau  pleats  behind,  drapetl 
and  trimmed  with  jet  beads  bdow  the  pleats,  arranged  in  rosettes 
and  as  a  rieli  fringe.  High  pleated  collar.  Anted  epaulettes  over  a 
jet  fringe.  Molda  h  mnet  of  faille  and  blue  Sicilienne,  with  long 
pale  blue  feathers  falling  behind.  Cloth  boots. 

2.  Hoy  of  8  to  1 2  years.  Grey  cloth  costume.  Spanish  trousers 
buttoned  at  the  knee.  WaisUint  with  deep  basques  and  pockets. 
Jacket  sliajHid  to  the  Agure  at  the  back,  and  rounded  in  front,  with 
black  velvet  revers  and  stjnare  pockets  at  the  side.  Felt  bat  with 
bird’s  wing.  Spanish  leather  IsMts. 

3.  Grey  faille  and  cashmere  costume;  the  faille  skirt  has  a  deep 
Aounce  in  front,  and  is  covered  with  gathered  Aounces  at  the  back. 
Cashmere  polonaise  edged  with  faille  bias  and  double  cording,  round 
basques  in  front,  pointed  basques  at  aide,  and  draped  tunic  at  the 
liack.  Double  Anted  collar.  Sailor  hat  lined  with  grey  velvet ;  bow  and 
blue  feather.  Cloth  lawts. 

4.  Dark-brown  poult  de  sole  dress.  Puffisl  skirt  with  long  train 
at  the  back ;  in  front  two  bouillons  divided  by  velvet  bands  fastened 
at  each  side  bj'  faille  bows  and  buckles  of  old  silver.  IbKlicc  with 
waistcoat  basques  in  front,  and  double  postilion  backs.  Cloth  con¬ 
fection,  curved  in  at  the  back  with  silk  cordelif-rc  and  deep  fringe. 
Lace  collar  with  cord  heading.  Lace  bonnet,  linetl  with  pale  rose, 
bow  and  tuft  of  roses  at  tbe  side.  Kid  boots. 

5.  Child  of  2  years.  Long  white  pique  polonaise  buttoned  in 
front,  with  cajie  trimmed  with  wide  bias  closely'  stitched,  high  frill, 
and  turned-down  collar.  Felt  hat  with  satin  bows  and  feather  placed 
on  one  side. 

6.  Girl  Df  15  to  17  years.  Felt  grey  skirt  with  brown  velvet  bias 
forming  detq)  scallops ;  broam  velvet  tunic  apron ;  casaque  with 
o)k;u  waistcoat,  with  short  basques,  collar,  and  revers  of  brown 
velvet ;  steel  buttons  on  the  revers  and  sleeves ;  high  collar.  Grey 
cravat.  Felt  hat  trimmed  with  brown  velvet ;  long  plume. 

7.  Girl  of  5  years  old.  Blue  velvet  dress,  princess  shape ;  the  skirt 
plain  in  front,  trimnitsl  with  a  gathered  Aounce  at  the  back.  The 
siimc  Aounce  carried  up  as  a  liasque.  Coat  sleeves  ;  bows  at  the  side. 
Velvet  toquet  with  aigrette.  Sailor  collar.  Woollen  g-.iiters  of 
knitted  blue  and  white  woollen  stripes. 

134.— Russian  Catelinks  and  Soktics  du  Bai.. 

1.  Russian  ca])cline  of  pale  blue  Sicilienne ;  dei'p  bandeau  of 
d.irker  blue,  scalloped  in  pale  blue,  the  hiKal  drajH-d  by  a  thick  silk 
cord,  forming  rosettes  at  tlie  sides,  and  having  loops  and  tassels  at 
the  back. 

2.  White  cashmere  capcline,  Marie,  braidixl  black  ;'diad6me  front, 
three  braided  ends,  Anished  by  tassels  falling  over  the  hair ;  black 
velvet  Anting  round  the  capcline. 

3.  Satin  sleeve,  wadde*l  and  trimmed  with  fur,  for  slipping  on 
over  short  ball  dress  sleeves. 

4.  Tbe  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  capcline,  of  white  Sicilienne,  with 
BcalloixHl  front  falling  over  the  hmr,  satin  bow  at  the  side,  Aoss 
silk  tassel  at  tbe  back  and  at  the  points,  which  arc  Aung  over  the 
shoulder ;  the  edges  arc  all  worked  in  white  silk  scallops. 

5.  Red  cashmere  hood,  Moscow,  trimmed  with  velvet  ruches 
and  bows. 

6.  Satin  hood.  Czarevna,  trimmed  with  dark  blue  velvet,  with 
point  falling  over  the  hair ;  long  velvet  scarf,  scalloped  and  em¬ 
broidered,  pleated  and  til'd  at  the  back. 

7.  Faille  sleeves,  wadded  and  trimnjed  with  a  buttoned  revers  to 
the  elbow. 

13s.— Toilets  foe  Feiekdlt  Visits. 

I.  Dress  of  jxmlt  de  sole  and  light  bronze-coloured  cloth.  Poult 
I  de  soie  skirt,  trimmed  with  a  deep  Aounce  in  front,  composed  of 

i  wide  hollow  and  Aat  pleats,  fastened  bj’  a  bias  passing  under  the 

w  ide  pleat.  Tunic  of  light  cloth  drap^  en  tablier  in  front,  and 
fastened  on  each  side  by  an  antique  silver  anchor ;  the  skirt,  dra]>ed 
at  the  top,  is  plain  at  the  Ixittom,  and  falls  in  a  demi-tnun.  Bodice 
with  Aat  bas(]ucs  in  front,  forming  a  paadlkm  at  the  hack.  Col¬ 
larette  standing  up  at  the  bock,  folded  down  hi  front,  and  lined 
with  poult  de  soie.  Coat  sleeves  trimmod  at  the  wriat  oritfa  mnlt 
[  do  soie  pariments,  ]>leated  and  trimmed  with  a  narrow  gathered 

f  Aounce.  Round  Charles  IX.  hat.  Band  of  velvet,  bow  of  faille  and 


velvet  at  the  side,  with  an  antique  silver  buckle,  and  long  blue 
feather  falling  behind.  Cloth  boots  galoshetl  with  kid. 

2.  Toilet  of  faille  and  cinder-grej'  velvet.  Rasterre  skirt,  trimmed 
at  the  edge  with  two  jileated  Aounces,  held  by  black  velvet.  Short 
tunic,  dru{>ed  at  the  lawk,  and  with  black  velvet  revers.  Ihslice 
with  Aat  basques  at  the  baek,  forming  a  coquille  at  the  side,  linetl 
with  black  velvet;  collar,  pelerine,  and  parenients  of  black  velvet. 
Hat  of  grey  faille  and  blaek  velvet  to  match  the  dress;  feather  in 
front.  Kid  b(X)ts. 

136. -Ball  Deesses. 

1.  Light  iK'aeock-colouretl  faille  dress.  Skirt  trimmed  with  a 
trijile  Anted  Aounce  heading,  and  double  gauze  pleating  matching  the 
toilette.  Short  pmze  train,  oj)cn  at  the  baek,  and  thaped  at  the  side 
by  a  peacoek  faille  scarf,  trimmed  with  fringe.  Low  square  bodice. 
Gau/.e  pleating,  forming  a  bertlie;  bows  on  the  shoulder.  Side 
combs  of  brilliants,  and  spray  of  Aowers. 

2.  Straw-coloured  satin  dress.  The  front  of  the  skirt  is  of  straw 
crepe  bouillonne,  and  trimmed  at  eijual  distances  with  wreaths  of 
Parmese  violets.  Short  tunic  in  front,  forming  revers  on  the  side, 
and  a  train  composed  of  four  Aounces ;  a  wreath  of  violcttes  runs 
round  the  tunic.  Satin  Isidiee  with  rounded  basques,  low  and  very 
short  sleeves.  CoiAiire  of  Parmese  violettes,  with  pearl  and  diamond 
ornaments. 

137. — Mounixg  Toilette  and  Child’s  Costume. 

1.  Morning  toilette.  Blaek  poplin  skirt  trimmed  with  bows  in 
front.  R)bo  de  ehambre  of  pale  rose  cashmere,  edged  with  white 
lace,  and  trimiued  with  black  faille  bows  and  faille  sash;  the  front 
has  gra<luated  revers,  the  baek  a  deep  Aounce.  Sleeve.s  with  deep 
jiarements  and  slashed  with  black  silk.  Muslin  cap  with  rose  and 
blaek  riblsms. 

2.  Child’s  spring  dres.s  of  striped  Chambery  cloth ;  plain  skirt, 
high  bixlice,  and  long  sleeves.  Velvet  pardessus  without  sleeves, 
quite  phiin,  edged  with  a  thick  cording. 

138. — New  Hats  and  Bonnets. 

1.  Marie  hat  of  black  velvet  with  jet  aigrette,  rose  and  spray,  and 
lace  strings. 

2.  Spring  hat  of  light  grey  straw,  with  silk  gauze  scarf,  plume, 
and  ro.ses. 

3.  Dlreetoire  hat  of  silk  velvet,  long  white  plume,  and  bows  of 
ribbon. 

4.  Corday  bonnet  of  lace  and  ribbon,  aigrette,  and  spray  of 
roses. 

5.  To(pie  of  Waded  tulle,  with  aigrette,  bird,  and  sprays  of  Aowers. 

6.  Septenat  bonnet  of  velvet,  gauze  scarf,  and  roses,  of  novel 
shape,  designed  for  the  races  at  Auteuil. 

139. — Ball  Duess  and  Te.vvellino  Toilette. 

1.  Tliis  dress  is  made  of  white  net,  the  front  composetl  of  bouil¬ 
lons  intersectwl  with  wreaths  of  foliage  ;  the  baek  has  three  Aounces, 
the  last  headed ;  the  upjH-r  part  of  the  skirt  has  a  puff,  and  is 
covered  by  uroaths  of  foliage.  The  bodice  is  made  with  a  bouillon 
and  bows  and  double  Anting  of  not ;  short  sleeves.  CoiA’ure  of  bows 
of  riblxm  and  sprigs  of  foliage. 

2.  Travelling  toilette.  Black  silk  skirt,  with  deep  Anted  flounce, 
plain  pointed  corsage  and  postillion  basque.  Cashmere  mantle, 
partly  lined  with  squirrel  fur.  Velvet  bonnet,  blaek  feather  and 
bow. 

140. — Children’s  Fancy  Costumes. 

1.  Costume  of  young  Incroyablc,  in  striped  blue  and  salmon, 
with  skirt  trimmed  witli  a  bias  Aounce  hcadel  by  a  ruche;  basciue 
bodice  in  front,  and  puff  at  the  side ;  high  collar,  cravat  with  long 
ends.  Hat  matching  the  toilette,  with  aigrette  and  steel  buckle. 
Salmon-coloured  boots. 

2.  Italian  costume.  Bed  cloth  skirt,  striped  Alg<-rlenne  apron ; 
Uack  velvet  corselet,  with  velvet  bretelles;  chemisette  of  Aiie 
faatkte ;  necklace  of  gold  beads,  Catalan  cap  fastened  by  two  gold 
pins.  Striped  white  and  rod  stockings,  yellow  kid  shoes. 

3.  Harlequin  costume,  made  of  satin  diamonds  in  patchwork  of 
even-  odour,  tight-Atting  trousers,  leather  belt,  Autetl  collar,  velvet 
■laak,  kid  aboes  without  heels. 

_  4.  Girl  of  4  to  8  years.  S]Ninish  dancer’s  dress.  Skirt  of  yellow 
silk,  trimiued  with  red  silk  balls,  red  velvet  Spanish  jacket,  trimmed 
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w'ltli  i'<'(l  tlio  Willie  Imll  friiifre  rouinl  the  short  sleeves.  White 
iiiii'ltii  eheiiiisette,  and  sleeves  reaeliiii"  the  ellmw.  Ited  satin  sash, 
silk  stoekiiiffs,  satin  shoes  with  high  heels. 

5.  Ilenaissance  costume  for  girl  of  years.  Pale  rose  satin 
skirt;  low  sijnare  IsHlice,  greiiat  velvet  embroidered  with  gold, 
round 'd  hasijnes ;  long  sleeves  ojieu  and  scalloped  over  tulle 
sleeves,  and  elosc-fitting  sleeves  of  rose  satin.  Higli  cap  of  grcnat 
velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  trimmed  with  rose  satin.  Long 
tnlle  veil  falling  at  the  hack  to  the  edge  of  the  tniin  skirt. 

6.  Page  of  the  tini"  of  Richard  Cicnr  de  Lion.  Pearl-grey  silk 
tights,  embroidered  tunic  of  bine  velvet  edged  with  gold  braid,  and 
having  armorial  hearings  at  front  and  hack,  tight  sleeves,  ere- 
nnlated  velvet  toque,  with  aigrette  and  plume. 

7.  Pierrot  costume  of  white  caehemire,  trimmed  with  red  satin 
buttons.  Immense  muslin  collar.  WIdte  felt  hat,  trimmed  with  red 
satin  bands  and  bows ;  white  satin  SIKH'S. 

141. — KvEXIXG  COSTl'ME  AND  WaLKIXG  ToILETTE. 

1.  This  model  can  he  made  in  velvet,  in  silk,  or  in  pojdin  ;  at 
this  season  we  do  not  advise  velveteen.  The  front  of  the  skirt  is 
nisterre,  ami  has  a  donlde  pleated  llonnee  with  a  dee])  heading, 
train,  graduated  tlonneo  arranged  as  rollings,  and  outlining  tlie 
train.  L  iw  b  idlee  with  hasiiues,  trimmed  with  laee ;  velvet  bouil¬ 
lon  berlhe  with  lace  tlonnce  and  frill;  lace  sleeves,  eomh,  and  orna¬ 
ment  of  ent  steel  in  the  hair. 

2.  Light  cloth  dress,  trimmed  with  hands  of  f.'ather  trimming 
outlining  seallojis  ;  tmiic  casaquc  triinnuHl  to  match.  This  vetement 
ojiens  on  one  side,  and  forms  a  ])lastron,  with  passementerie  orna¬ 
ments  richly  beaded  with  jet.  Russian  toque  with  feather  trim¬ 
ming,  velvet  and  silk  puff  and  aigrette. 

142,  146,  and  147. — Gabdex  Rasket. 

Raskctof  Panama  canvas  lined  with  leather,  and  ornamented  with 
a  box-iih'ating  and  hows  of  scarlet  worsted  braid.  For  the  ajipliijne 
cadiroidery  in  front,  ent  out  the  leaves  in  green  cloth,  and  sow  them 
on  with  tiloselle  <if  the  same  shade.  The  veinings  and  stems  are  worked 
in  overcast  stitch  with  brown  filoselle.  The  cherries  are  of  scarlet 
wtHil,  and  niiule  as  follows : — Cut  out  two  circles  of  cardboard  one  and 
a  half  inch  in  diameter,  and  hollow  out  the  centre  (sec  illustnition 
146).  R  mnd  the  rings  of  cardboard  thus  left,  twist  carefully  and 
evenly  the  scarlet  woid  until  the  opening  in  the  middle  is  entirely 
fdled  up ;  then  cut  through  the  whole  mass  of  wool  round  the  outer 
edge  down  to  the  cardboard  itself.  The  two  circles  of  cardiioard 
are  now  slightly  parted  (see  illustration  147),  and  a  length  of 
scarlet  wool  is  twisted  tightly  round  the  mass  of  wool  between  the 
cardboard ;  the  latter  is  now  carefully  drawn  out,  and  the  ends  of 
the  wool  arc  twisted  to  form  the  stalk.  Lastly,  the  handle  of  the 
basket  is  wound  round  with  braid,  and  finished  o!l‘  with  a  bow. 

143  .and  144. — I)e3I0x  fob  Slippebs,  &c.,  ix  Reblix  Work. 

No.  143  is  worked  in  cross — Smyrna — and  jiiqui'  stitch.  The 
Smyrna  stitches  are  worked  with  brown,  and  edged  round  with 
black  ;  the  Vandykes  between  these  strips  are  embroidered  partly 
in  2  shaih's  of  green,  jiartly  i:i  grey  wiwl,  tlie  grey  stitches  being 
crossed  with  maize-coloured  silk.  No.  144  is  worked  in  jiiqne' 
stitch  ;  it  consists  of  sepantte  squares  of  3  shades  of  green  wool  and 
inaize-eolourcd  silk. 

145  and  149. — Portable  Wardrobe. 

The  frame  is  made  of  black  polished  wo  >d,  with  brass  rings  at  the 
sides.  The  centre  is  ornamented  with  api)!iqui5  embroiilery  on  black 
\ civet  (see  illustnition  149'.  The  leaves  are  of  two  shades  of  green 
cloth  sewn  on  wiih  jmrse  .silk  in  overcast  stitch.  The  may  and  lilies 
of  the  valley  are  of  white  cloth  sewn  on  with  green  purse  silk.  The 
violets  ari'  of  violet  cloth  sewn  on  with  yellow  silk.  The  stems  and 
buds  are  workid  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch  with  green  jmrso 
silk.  'I'he  sewing  on  of  the  embroidery  is  bidden  with  thick 
gold  cord. 

148. — Reblix  Wobb  Desigx  for  CToab-Case,  ie. 

This  design  may  also  he  worked  with  beads.  Tiie  canvas  should 
Ih'  fine,  and  the  colours  required  are  black  and  shades  of  green,  the 
lightest  of  which  is  silk. 

150.— IXSERTIOX  OF  PoiXT  LACE  RbAID  AXD  CrOCHET. 

Jlatcrials :  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  Roar’s  Head  Cotton 


No.  24,  linen  braid  with  open  edge,  and  a  fine  crochet  hook.  The  braid 
must  be  selected  with  anopen-worked  edge,  and  the  insertion  is  worktsl 
in  tw.)  halves,  which  are  afterwards  joined  together.  Along  one 
side  of  the  braid  crochet  the  1st  row:  *  i  double,  i  leaf  of  5  chain, 
2  double  long  treble  in  the  1st  chain,  the  thread  being  always  dr.iwn 
through  the  upper  jiarts  of  the  stitch  all  at  once  ;  then,  missing  as 
much  braid  as  the  illustration  shows,  crochet  a  leaf  of  2  double  long 
treble,  the  1st  in  the  braid,  the  2nd  in  the  lower  vertieal  parts  of 
the  1st  5  chain,  i  slip  stitch  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  1st  double 
long  treble  of  the  last  leaf,  and  in  the  braid  at  the  same  time,  1 
chain,  repeat  from  *.  2nd  row  :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  * 
1  double,  1  purl  of  5  chain,  and  1  slip  stitch  in  the  1st  chain  stitch; 
repeat.  The  second  half  of  the  insertion  is  worked  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  after  the  1st  of  the  2  leaves  that  are  close  together. 
The  work  must  be  joined  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  braid  on 
the  fir.st  half. 

151.— Crochet  Edgixg. 

M;iterlals :  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  Roar’s  Head  Cotton 
No.  30 ;  a  fine  needle. 

Along  a  chain,  the  required  length,  crochet  as  follows : — tst  row  : 
Alternately  i  double,  i  chain,  miss  1.  2nd  row:  1  double  in  the 
1st  chain  ;  i  chain  ;  miss  the  double  stitch  ;  repeat.  3rd  row :  * 
I  double  in  the  first  chain,  1  jinrl  {i.e.,  i  chain,  take  out  the  needle, 
and  put  it  downwards  in  the  horizontal  jiart  of  the  double  stitch, 
winil  the  thread  round  the  needle,  and  draw  it  through  as  a  Um)])), 
1  chain,  mi.ss  1,  repeat.  4th  row :  2  chain,  *  1  slip  stitch  in  the 
purl;  2  chain;  i  purl  downwards  (2  chain,  take  out  the  needle, 
turn  the  hwip  down  and  hold  it  firmly  with  the  thumb,  jmt  the 
needle  in  the  1st  chain,  wind  the  thread  round  the  needle,  and  draw 
jt  through  as  a  stitch) ;  2  chain ;  1  slij)  stitch  in  next  purl  but  one  ; 

4  chain;  3  purl  downwards ;  4  chain  ;  miss  3  purl;  repeat  from*. 
5th  row  :  *  I  double  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nearest  xinr/Ie  purl ; 
I  purl  like  the  one  in  the  3rd  row  ;  5  chain ;  1  double  in  the  3rd  of 
the  next  4  chain ;  i  chain;  3  jmrl  upwards  (2  chain,  take  out  the 
needle,  put  it  in  the  lower  part  of  the  1st  chain  and  draw  the  thread 
through),  I  chain;  1  double  in  the  2nd  of  the  next  4 chain  ;  5  chain  ; 
repeat.  6th  row  :  1  double  in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  next  S  chain, 
*  1  leaf  of  5  chain,  2  double  long  treble  in  the  1st  of  the 

5  chain,  drawing  the  thre:id  through  the  upper  parts  all  at  once ; 
miss  the  hwp  of  purls ;  1  leaf  of  2  double  long  treble,  the  ist  in  th.' 
centre  of  the  next  5  chain,  the  2nd  in  the  lower  vertical  part  of 
the  ist,  and  both  drawn  through  as  before,  5  chain ;  1  slip  stitch 
in  the  lower  vertieal  jiart  of  the  first  double  long  treble,  5  chain  ; 
1  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  5  chain  ;  repeat  from  *.  7th 
row :  *  I  double  In'tween  the  2  leaves ;  1  chain,  1  purl  upwards, 
7  chain  ;  1  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  scallop  of  5  chain, 
7  chain;  1  purl  upwards;  1  chain;  repeat  from*.  8th  row:  * 
5  chain ;  i  double  iu  the  2nd  of  the  next  7  chain  ;  1  chain;  4  purl 
npwanls;  i  chain  ;  1  double  in  the  6th  of  the  next  7  chain;  n'peat 
from*.  9H1  row:  *  I  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  5  chain, - 
I  chain  ;  6  purl  upwards ;  i  chain ;  repeat  from  *. 

152. — Pocket-Haxdkf.rchief  Robder,  1’oixt  Lace. 

The  outlines  of  point  laee  braid  arc  filled  up  with  various  lace 
stitches,  and  joined  together  with  bars  of  buttonhole  stitch  and  purl--. 
The  coinpleti-d  border  is  then  sewn  on  to  a  square  of  camheie  w  ith 
buttonhole  stitches. 

153. — Toiixt  Pixctshiox  Cover  ix  Embroidery,  Tattixo, 
AXD  PoiXT  Lvce  Stitch. 

Materials:  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  embroidery  anil 
tatting  cotton,  Mecklenburg  thread,  and  muslin. 

The  embroidery  is  tirst  workeil  in  the  usual  manner.  Trace  tlie 
design  on  cambric  or  nainsixik  muslin,  and  work  the  outlines  and 
the  short  bars  between  them  in  buttonhole  stitch;  the  rows  of 
knotted  stitch  are  then  worked,  and  the  muslin  cut  away,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  tatting  is  then  worked  in  separate  rosettes 
in  two  sizes,  which  tslga  the  cover  and  fill  up  the  hollows  between 
the  scallojis  of  embroidery.  The  smaller  ones  are  worked  with  o’le 
thri'ad  as  follows  : — *  For  the  small  rosettes  in  the  hollow,  work  a 
circle  of  4  double,  twice  alternately  8  purl,  2  double,  then  2  double  ; 
close  to  this  circle  work  3  similar  ones,  joining  to  the  purl  of  the 
next  circle,  ns  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  thread  is  cut  away 
and  fastenesl  off  at  the  end  of  the  rosette.  Four  similar  ro.scttes  are 
now  worked  and  jointnl  togi'ther  at  the  purls  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  For  the  larger  rosettes,  fill  your  shuttle  and  let  the  thread 
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'iniifr  down  from  it ;  tlie  limiirinj'  tlin'iid  niiiy  1>0  conveniently 
•round  on  u  second  shuttle.  Work  over  the  hun^'in;;  thread  3  double, 
then  with  the  oriprinal  thread  a  eirele  of  4  double,  7  times  alter¬ 
nately  I  purl,  2  double,  then  2  double;  over  the  han"in;r thread 
work  S  times  alternately  3  double,  with  the  original  thread  a  circle 
as  before  deserilied,  joinin;r  these  circles  together  at  the  purls  shown 
hi  the  illustration.  The  rosette  is  worked  in  the  following  way, 
excejit  that  it  is  made  larger  by  i  eirele  an<l  by  3  double  on  the 
hanging  thread.  Tlie  two  next  rosetti's  are  worked  in  a  similar 
manner,  only  that  they  are  larger  by  2  circles.  The  small  rosette 
iK'tween  these  two,  which  forms  the  Vandyke,  is  worked  with  one 
thread  like  the  5th  small  one  before  described.  Then  follows  a 
rosette  like  the  second  of  the  larger  ones,  worked  with  2  threads, 
iiid  consisting  of  7  circles.  Then  like  the  first  larger  one,  consist¬ 
ing  of  6  circles.  The  rosettes  round  the  outside  are  joined  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  Ilejicat  5  times  from  *.  The  cover,  which  is 
now  completed  as  to  the  tatting  and  embroidery,  is  finally  laitl  on 
tracing  pai)er,  and  the  intervals  are  filled  ;ip  with  strong  Meeklen- 
hnrg  thread  in  buttonhole  and  lace  stitch,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  and  the  work  carefully  cut  away  from  the  paper. 

154,  158,  and  is8a. — Herlin  Designs  for  Cushions,  &c. 

154.  Border  suitable  for  cushions,  mats,  rugs,  and  many  purposes. 

138  and  1 58.4.  These  cushions  are  very  etfective  if  worked  in  the 
colours  indicated ;  the  same  design  would  also  be  stiitable  for  a  rug  or 
piano  mat ;  in  the  latter  case  it  should  be  worked  on  coarse  canvas 
with  fleei'y  wool. 

155. — Crochet  .and  Tatted  Lace. 

Materials :  Messrs.  Walter  Kvaiis  and  Co.’s  cotton,  tatting 
shuttle,  and  crochet  nci-dle. 

The  tatting  is  first  worked  as  follows,  oidy  one  shuttle  being 
Te(|uirctl 9  double,  i  ])url,  9  double,  close  into  a  circle,  and  tat 
at  a  short  distance  twice  alternately  a  circle  like  the  one  just  de- 
scrilieil,  only  that  the  circles  must  of  course  he  joined  at  the  ])url, 
then  close  to  this  circle  rejieat  from  *.  When  a  sufficient  length 
has  been  tattisl,  crochet  along  it  as  follows: — 1st  row:  *  1  long 
treble  in  the  purl,  8  chain,  i  double  long  treble  in  the  thread 
between  2  circles,  8  chain ;  rei)eat.  2nd  row :  i  long  treble  in 
every  stitch;  then  along  the  other  side  of  the  work  crochet  the 
3rd  row  :  •  4  times  alternately  i  double,  i  ]>url  of  S  chain  and  i 
double  in  the  first  chain  stitch  in  the  next  interi'al  of  thread;  then 
I  double  in  the  same  interval,  4  times  alternately  i  double,  1  purl 
in  the  next  interval  of  threail ;  then  i  double  in  the  same  interval, 
1  double  in  the  lower  part  of  the  next  double  long  treble  of  the 
1st  row ;  repeat  from  *. 

136. — Gimp  CRoniET  Edging  for  Undf.rlinen. 

JIaterials :  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  crochet  cotton. 
No.  24,  metal  pin,  and  crochet  neiHlle. 

Prepare  a  gimp  accortling  to  illustration,  1  double  in  the  2nd 
loop  which  has  been  placed  over  the  1st  looji,  7  chain;  repeat. 
For  the  upper  side,  alternately  twist  the  loop  once  round  the  needle, 
1  crochet,  I  double,  2  chain. 

137. — Dinner  Mat  of  Plaited  Twine. 

The  twine  should  lie  fine,  and  of  a  pretty  shade  of  grey ;  it  is 
twistisl  into  a  Ilussian  jilait.  This  is  simply  a  plait  of  five  strands, 
the  h‘ft-hand  strand  being  jilaced  over  the  two  next  stramls,  and 
then  the  right-hand  strand  over  the  two  next  to  the  left ;  the  com- 
\deted  plait  is  sewn  together  with  fine  grey  threail,  beginning  from 
the  centre,  until  the  mat  measures  10  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
»slged  with  red  braid,  anil  a  Istrder  consistii'.g  of  two  lJussian  plaits, 
arrangeil  as  in  the  illustration.  Li'.stly,  the  mat  is  ornanientcsl 
with  an  embroidery  of  scarlet  single  Berlin  w(k»1  in  ]V)int  russe,  and 
a  design  worktsl  with  fine  grey  cord,  sewn  on  with  buttonhole 
stitches  of  scarlet  wool. 

159  and  162. — Point  Lace  Insertions. 

159  is  an  insertion  in  point  de  Veuise  on  mull  muslin  or  cambric, 
which  is  afterwaixls  cut  away  from  the  buttonhole  and  lace  stitches. 

No.  160  is  workeil  with  thread  and  fine  white  guipnre  cord  in  jKiint 
de  g^nes,  the  lower  tslge  being  finished  with  buttonhole  stitch 
and  purls. 


161.— Knitted  Border  for  Capelines,  Ac. 

Tills  border  is  knitted  with  wool  on  moderate-sized  pins;  it  is 
knitted  the  long  way  in  liaclcwanl  and  forward  rows,  fast  on  a 
sufficient  number  of  stitches,  and  let  the  number  be  divisible  by  1 2. 
1st  to  3th  row:  .Vlternately  knit  i,  )mrl  i.  6t!i  row :  .Mternately 
cotton  forward,  knit  2  together.  7th  to  iitli  rows:  -Mternately 
purl  i,  knit  i.  Then  take  the  lower  parts  of  the  stitches  of  the 
foundation  chain  on  to  fresh  needles,  turn  up  the  lower  part  of  the 
knitting  on  the  wrong  side,  and  knit  off'  every  stitch  with  one  of 
the  stitches  you  have  biken  up.  Then  one  row  kuitteil  and  one 
row  jiurled.  Now  the  jiattern  begins,  ist  row:  *  Knit  2,  wool 
forward,  slip  i,  knit  i,  ]>ass  the  slip])ed  stitch  over,  knit  3, 
slip  1,  knit  I,  pass  the  slijiped  stitch  over,  wiail  forward, 
knit  I ;  re))cat.  The  repetitions  will  not  be  mentionctl  in  future. 
2nd  row ;  Purled.  All  the  rows  with  even  numbers  are  purled. 
3rd  row  :  Ill  this  and  the  subseipient  rows  the  word  decrease  will 
stand  for  slij)  i,  knit  i,  pass  the  slipped  stitch  over,  *  knit  1,  twice 
alternately  wool  forward  ;  decrease.  Then  knit  3  ;  twice  alter¬ 
nately  decrease,  wool  forward.  5th  row:  *  Knit2,twicealternately 
wool  forward  ;  decrease.  Then  knit  i,  twice  alternately  decrease, 
wool  forward  ;  then  knit  i.  7th  row  :  *  Knit  i,  twice  alternately 
cotton  forward  ;  decrease.  Then  wool  forward,  sliji  2  (to  do  this, 
sliji  the  first  stitch,  knit  2  together,  and  pass  the  slipped  stitch  over 
the  2  knitted  together),  wimiI  forward ;  decrease ;  wind  forward ; 
decreiise  ;  wiad  forward.  9th  row:  *  Knit  3  ;  dcewcase;  wool  for¬ 
ward,  knit  3,  cotton  forward ;  decrease;  knit  2.  nth  row:  *  Knit 
2  ;  decrease ;  knit  i ;  wimiI  forward ;  decrease ;  wool  forward ;  decrease ; 
knit  I.  13th  row:  *  Knit  i,  twice  alternately  decrease ;  wool  for¬ 
ward.  Then  knit  3,  twice  altiu-nately  wool  forward;  decrease. 
13th  row:  Decrease;  *  twice  alternately,  wool  forward;  decrease  ; 
knit  I,  wool  forward;  decrease;  wool  forward;  decreasi- ;  wool 
forward.  Sli))  2  as  above  described.  1 6th  row  :  Purled  ;  ri'iieat 
from  the  ist  to  the  13th  row  ;  then  i  row  knitted,  i  purled,  and  i 
knitted. 

162.  — Sctssor-Case  and  Needle-Book 

The  scissor-case  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  brown  taffetas,  lined 
with  lutestring,  and  fitted  with  a  few  leaves  of  tlanncl,  vandyked 
round  the  edge,  and  intended  to  hold  the  needles.  The  front  jiiece 
has  a  stiff  cardlioard  between  the  taffetas  and  the  lutestring,  and 
is  fitted  with  straps  of  ribbon  to  hold  the  scissors.  Bound  tlie 
etlgc  is  worked  an  embroidei'y  of  gold  cord  :ind  brown  purse  silk, 
and  at  the  top  is  a  bow  of  ribbon. 

163.  — Crochet  Pelerine,  with  Hood. 

Pelerine  of  white  wool,  with  bows  and  runners  of  pink  sarsenet 
ribbon.  Begin  from  the  neck  with  a  chain  of  120  stitches,  and 
crochet  according  to  jiaper  pattern  28  rows  of  long  treble  with  2 
inserted  rows  in  the  middle  of  the  hack,  increasing  as  rcipiired  by 
the  pattern.  Work  all  the  stitches  through  botli  parts  of  the 
stitch,  and  increase  at  each  end,  and  in  tlie  body  of  the  work,  by 
crocheting  2  lung  treble  in  one  stiteli,  taking  care  to  work  rather 
liHisely.  For  the  Ixirder,  begin  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  oiieiiing 
at  the  neck,  *  i  long  treble,  i  chain,  3  long  treble,  1  chain  ; 
reiK'iit.  At  the  lower  jiart  of  the  pelerine  miss  1  stitch  with  the 
I  chain,  and  crochet  i  long  treble,  increasing  the  curves  that  the 
work  may  not  curl.  2nd  row  :  Long  treble.  Kepcat  the  ist  and 
2n<l  rows  twice,  but  in  the  3rd  and  3th  rows  work  along  the 
front  of  the  pelerine  in  in  the  2nd  row  along  the  under  part. 
7th  row:  1  double,  3  chain,  miss  4 ;  i  double,  3  chain,  miss  4; 
repeat.  8th  row  :  1  long  treble  in  the  stitch  before  the  double, 
I  long  treble  in  the  stitch  after  the  next  double ;  *  3  chain,  2  long 
treble,  2  chain,  2  long  treble  in  the  3  chain  between  2  long  treble; 
3  ebain,  i  long  treble  in  the  stitch  before  the  next  double ;  i  long 
treble  in  the  stitch  following  the  next  double;  repeat*.  At  the 
end  of  the  row  shorten  to  fit  the  beginning.  10th  to  12th  rows 
same  as  the  9th,  but  the  10th  row  is  begun  at  the  ist  repetition  of 
the  pattern  of  the  jireceding  row;  the  nth  begins  at  the  nth,  and 
the  12th  at  the  2ud  repetition.  These  rows  must  1k‘ shortened  at 
the  1‘nd  to  correspond.  The  hoixl  is  also  begun  from  the  neck,  and 
worked  in  long  treble  stitch.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  revers 
crochet  4  rows  of  long  treble  ;  then  repeat  twice  the  1st  and  2nd 
rows  of  the  border.  Then  follows  a  row  *  l  double,  3  chain,  miss 
4;  2  long  treble,  2  chain,  2  long  tivble,  3  chain,  miss  4 ;  rejH-at. 
The  2  rows  like  the  8th  and  9th  rows  of  the  border.  Then  join 
the  pelerine  and  hooil,  bind  them  with  pink  riblKin,  and  trim  as  shown 
in  illustration.  May  also  be  worked  in  eroehet  cotton  of  two  shades. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  Fchrtt.iry. 

MADAMF£  DE  SEVIGNE  wrote  of  the  time  inter¬ 
vening  between  Christmas  and  Easter — “  On 
passe  la  nwiiie  de  son  temps  a  se  damner,  et  /'autre  a  faire 
son  salut and  the  same  might  very  well  be  said  in 
these  days  by  our  grandes  dames,  for  neither  time  nor 
repeated  changes  of  government  have  materially  changed 
their  mode  of  life.  There  is,  if  anything,  a  greater 
mixture  of  the  profane  and  the  sacred  during  the 
present  period  than  there  used  to  be  under  the  Roi 
Soleil.  The  season  begins  late,  and  when  once  gaieties 
have  begun  it  is  very  difficult  to  stop  them  as  soon  as 
the  bells  of  Ash  Wednesday  have  called  us  to  the 
austerities  of  Lent.  There  is  no  one  like  a  Parisienne 
for  knowing  how  to  mener  de front  attendance  at  religious 
offices  and  soirees,  sermons  and  concerts,  retraites  in  the 
church  and  promenades  in  the  Bois — in  a  word,  religion 
and  vanity. 

That  Paris  was  eager  to  enjoy  itself  has  been  amply 
proved  by  the  incredible  number  of  demands  for  invi¬ 
tations  at  the  fetes  given  at  the  Presidence,  and  the 
crush  which  was  the  consequence — more  than  double 
the  number  of  persons  who  could  comfortably  have  found 
room  there  having  been  admitted  at  the  Elysee.  At 
the  first  ball  it  was  bad  enough ;  at  the  second  it  was 
worse.  On  this  second  occasion  a  gentleman  friend  of 
ours  arrived  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  prepared  to  ascend 
one  of  the  principal  staircases,  brilliantly  decked  with 
lights  and  flowers  ;  but  so  literally  thronged  was  every 
step  of  this  escalier  that  the  ascent — what  with  endea¬ 
vouring  to  avoid  crushing  fresh  toilettes  and  treading 
upon  flowing  trains  —  took  him  exactly  an  hour. 
Having  at  last  succeeded  in  entering  one  of  the  larger 
salons,  our  friend  had  patience  enough  to  endure  stifling 
and  crushing  for  about  ten  minutes,  after  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  find  his  way  down  again,  which  proved,  if 
anything,  more  difficult  than  the  ascent,  so  that  it  was 
past  one  o’clock  when  he  found  himself  once  more  in 
the  street. 

Others  of  our  acquaintance  who  went,  a  party  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  arriving  earlier,  had  less  difficulty 
in  entering.  Their  chief  ennui  was  at  the  vestiaire, 
where  the  confusion  was  perfectly  chaotic.  A  single 
fact  will  give  some  idea  of  this.  Some  gentlemen 
meeting  at  the  door  of  this  vestiaire,  half  of  whom 
were  going  away  and  unable  to  find  their  hats  and 
paletots,  and  the  other  half  just  arriving,  and  vainly 
trying  to  get  any  one  to  take  charge  of  theirs — all 
agreed  at  last  that  the  newly-arrived  should  give  their 
vetements  to  those  who  were  going  away,  exchanging 
cards  for  future  restitutions,  and  thus  avoiding  losing 
half  the  night  in  vexatious  waiting.  Once  past  this 
dreadful  dilemma  of  the  vestiaire,  and  if  you  managed 
to  reach  one  of  the  salons  de  danse,  it  was  not  impossible 
to  go  through  a  waltz  or  quadrille,  as  measures  had 
been  taken  to  insure  space  for  the  dancers  ;  it  was  in 
the  adjoining  saloons  that  lookers-on  were  miserably 


pent  up  and  crushed,  and  these  were  much  the  more 
numerous,  the  fiiir  sex  being  far  less  largely  represented 
than  the  other. 

The  balls  at  our  different  ministeres  and  embassies, 
that  of  Madame  Fould  and  the  grand  receptions  of 
Madame  de  Rothschild,  have  also  been  hugely  attended  ; 
never  were  balls  such  crushes  as  this  winter  ;  but  of 
private  parties  there  have  been  much  fewer  than  usual 
in  Paris,  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  in  particular 
remaining  remarkably  quiet.  All  the  fetes  of  the  season 
have  taken  place  in  the  official  world,  or  else  in  the 
grand  monde  of  rich  foreigners  ;  our  own  noblesse  has 
kept  aloof,  or  else  abandoned  Paris  altogether  for  Nice, 
Cannes,  or  Monaco. 

With  the  one  exception  of  our  being  freed  from 
foreign  occupation,  our  political  state  is  as  galling  and 
provisoire  as  ever.  Every  one  feels  Marshal  Alacblahon 
governs  but  in  name,  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie’s  crooked 
policy  is  as  displeasing  to  the  extreme  Legitimists  as  to 
the  republican  parti.  The  ever-increasing  taxes  are  pro 
yoking  a  steadily-rising  ferment  of  discontent,  and  those 
who  hail  the  prorogation  of  the  Marshal’s  powers  as  an 
assurance  of  grace  and  security  are  disgusted  with  the 
Jesuitical  and  arbitrary  measures  which  mark  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  present  ministry,  seconded  by  the  majority 
of  the  Assemblee. 

We  may,  in  fiict,  be  said  just  now  to  have  all  the 
evils  of  a  despotic  government  and  none  of  the  benefits 
of  royalty.  There  is  not  a  whit  more  liberty  in  France 
than  under  the  Empire,  and  we  lack  the  prestige  of  its 
grandeur,  the  eclat  of  its  court  and  fetes,  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  which  comparative  security  and  content 
caused  for  twenty  years  to  reign  in  the  country.  No 
wonder  minds  seriously  inclined  look  on  with  secret 
dread  upon  the  near  future  before  us,  while  others 
strive  to  banish  such  thoughts  by  rushing  wildly 
into  the  pleasures  and  excitement  of  the  passing 
moment. 

Balls  are  now  over,  but  soirees  and  receptions  will  be 
continued  until  Easter  ;  and  the  Salle  Ventadour,  now 
the  scene  of  both  the  French  and  the  Italian  Opera, 
nightly  claims  a  crowded  audience  by  its  brilliant  and 
ever-changing  programme.  This  is  also  the  season  par 
excellence  of  concerts,  which  are  even  apt  to  be  too 
numerous  for  the  most  enthusiastic  of  amateurs  and 
dilettanti. 

With  the  first  spring  breezes  and  budding  leaves 
the  Bois  is  seeing  its  avenues  once  more  filling  w'ith 
equipages.  There  has  been  no  skating  this  winter,  but 
the  spring  races  are  offering  unusual  interest  to  our 
beau  monde.  Never,  since  the  war,  had  the  Courses  du 
Vesinet  and  de  la  Marche  been  so  numerously  attended 
as  this  year ;  nor  had  we  for  a  long  time  witnessed 
such  a  display  of  new  and  fresh  toilets  in  the  tribunes 
and  weighing  inclosure  but  upon  this  subject  of  novel 
spring  costumes  our  fair  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be 
edified  in  another  part  of  this  Magazine. 
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GARDENING— MARCH. 


The  beautiful  narcissus  here  illustrated  should  be 
classed  with  those  described  in  our  February 
number  and  treated  as 
permanent  bedders,  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd’s  lucid  account 
quoted  from  the  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Magazine,  a  va¬ 
luable  work  which 
should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  lovers  of  gardens. 

Mr.  Hibberd,  besides 
editing  this  weekly  paper 
for  many  years,  has 
written  several  useful 
books  for  the  guidance 
of  amateurs,  among 
which  the  Fern  Garden 
may  be  mentioned. 

Our  next  illustration 
is  a  new  tomato,  sold 
by  Mr.  D.  RadclyfFe, 
of  129,  High  Holborn, 

Hepper’s-  “  Sensation” 

Tomato.  This  very  fine 
smooth-skinned  variety, 
raised  by  the  noted 
grower  Mr.  Hepper, 
who  introduced  Hepper’s 
Goliath,  is  described  by 
him  as  “  the  cream  of 
tematos,  and  is  a  great 
improvement  on  Go¬ 
liath.”  By  sowing  early 
in  February  in  heat  and 
well  establishing  the 
plants,  and  setting  the 
fruitfromthefirst  flowers 
before  planting  out 
against  a  south  wall,  the 
fruit  will  average  l  to 
lbs.  each  ;  by  sowing 
at  the  ordinary  time  in 
heat  some  time  in  March, 
and  planting  out  in  May, 
against  a  wall  or  in  the 
open,  the  fruit  will 
average  ^  to  |  lb.  with 
a  heavy  crop  from  1 2  to 
15  fruit.  The  habit  of 
plant  is  very  distinct 
from  all  others,  being  of 
very  robust  growth,  me¬ 
dium  height,  very  stout  and  branching ;  the  leaf  is  a 
fine  rich  green,  and  much  broader  than  other  varieties. 
The  fru'.t  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  seed,  there¬ 
fore  the  pulp  is  heavier  and  solid,  and  of  a  less  watery 
nature  than  tomatos  generally,  which  accounts  for  its 


great  weight,  and  makes  it  so  much  more  to  be  recom- 
mendedthantheordinarysorts.  Per  packet,  is.and  ls.6d. 

Two  cuts  of  the  Ma¬ 
gic  Bouquet  Holder, 
showing  this  elegant 
holder  in  two  positions, 
in  the  hand  and  standing 
on  a  table.  We  de¬ 
scribed  this  holder  in  our 
February  issue. 

We  have  received  ca¬ 
talogues  from  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sugden,  12, 
King-street,  Covent-gar¬ 
den  ;  Mr.  D.  Radclyfle, 
129,  High  Holborn; 
Messrs.  Carter,  of  Hol¬ 
born  ;  the  Lawson  Com¬ 
pany,  &c.  The  cata¬ 
logues  this  season  present 
a  mass  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  and  are  full  of 
temptations  to  extrava¬ 
gant  gardening,  the  vivid 
description  and  low  prices 
of  seeds  being  irresistible. 
Each  catalogue  possesses 
distinct  merits,  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sugden’s  cata¬ 
logue  being  replete  with 
condensed  information 
invaluable  to  amateurs. 
Mr.  RadclyfFe  not  only 
describes  but  illustrates 
his  novelties.  Messrs. 
Carter’s  catalogue  has 
coloured  illustrations  of 
great  beauty.  The  Law- 
son  Company  send  two 
catalogues,  one  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants  in 
general,  the  other  of 
seeds  for  spring  and 
summer  decoration  and 
vegetables. 

Our  remarks  last 
month  were  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pears — a  delicious 
fruit  when  well  grown 
and  ripened,  and  the 
proper  sorts  have  been 
selected.  We  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  method  of 
grafting  and  to  the  necessity  of  selecting  such  stocks  as 
were  suited  to  the  nature  of  our  particular  sort  of  soil. 
We  also  gave  some  practical  information  upon  the 
training  and  management  of  young  trees  and  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  fruit-bearing  wood.  Upon  this  latter  point 
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we  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  fruit  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  sap-conducting  branches,  for  the 
especial  object  of  increasing  its  size  and  improving  its 
flavour  ;  and  we  further  gave  some  directions  as  to  the 
way  in  which  this  fruit-bearing  wood  or  spur,  as  it  is 
usually  termed,  should  be  reduced  and  brought  back  to 
its  proper  position,  when  from  age  or  neglect  it  had 
been  suffered  to  attain  too  great  dimensions.  We  have 
a  few  further  remarks  to  make  upon  the  production  of 
fruits,  and  after  this,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
apple,  we  will  give  a  list  of  such  sorts  of  pears  as  may 
seem  to  be  best  worth  growing  in  small  gardens. 

We  mentioned  last  month  that  fruit-bearing  wood 
should  be  kept  short  to  develop  the  blossom-buds. 
This  shortening,  if  the  knife  be  used,  is  best  done  at 
two  operations  after  the  shoot  has  attained  its  growth  ; 
for  if  the  pruning  be  too  early  or  too  severe,  these  buds 
will  not  swell  to  blossom-buds,  but  start  into  growth 
at  once.  The  plan  we  prefer  as  being  the  safest. 


without  thinning.  The  tree  can  make  no  new  wood, 
and  consequently  the  roots  no  new  fibres  ;  for  foliage, 
branches,  and  roots  act  mutually  upon  each  other :  there 
is  in  all  vegetable  life  a  perfect  sympathy  between  them. 
We  before  alluded  to  this  when  we  gave  directions  that 
young  fresh-planted  trees  should  not  be  pruned  for  a 
year  or  two  until  the  growth  was  established.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  primary  object  of  all 
fructfication  is  the  production  of  seed  to  perpetuate  any 
particular  kind  of  plant  or  tree  ;  and  that  if  we  force  a 
pear-tree,  for  instance,  by  an  artificial  process  to  bear 
more  fruit  than  it  is  intended,  it  must  be  at  the  expense 
both  of  the  quality  of  the  crop  and  also  of  the  health  of 
the  tree. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is  the  selection  of  such  sorts  of  pears  as  may 
seem  best  suited  to  small  gardens.  Sorts  are  now  so 
numerous  that  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  say 
which  are  the  best.  Those  who  are  making  a  new 


though  perhaps  not  the  most  sightly,  is  to  break  the 
shoots  partially  through  about  the  end  of  August,  by 
which  means  blossom-buds  are  certain  to  be  developed, 
for  the  superabundant  sap  that  would  start  them  into 
growth  is  carried  off  by  the  partially-broken  branches. 
These  broken  branches,  of  course,  are  wholly  removed 
at  a  later  period  in  the  season.  Another  important 
point  to  be  attended  to  with  pears,  and,  indeed,  with 
all  spur-bearing  fruit,  is  the  thinning  of  the  crop. 
Nothing  tends  so  much  to  exhaust  a  tree  and  to  destroy 
fruit  spurs  as  to  allow  too  large  a  quantity  of  fruit  to  be 
left  on  to  ripen.  If  the  sap  be  so  greatly  absorbed  in 
the  ripening  of  fruit,  then,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  formation  of  new  fruit -buds  for  another  year  is  pre¬ 
vented  ;  or,  if  they  are  formed,  the  blossoms  are  too 
weak  to  carry  out  fruit.  The  present  crop  takes  off  too 
large  a  share  of  the  nourishment  of  the  tree  and  tiixes 
it  so  heavily  that  it  has  not  power  to  develop  or  sustain 
next  year’s  produce.  And  this  is  not  all  the  harm  which 
is  done  by  suffering  an  over-crop  of  fruit  to  remain 


plantation,  however,  will  not  be  disappointed  if  they  are 
willing  to  try  any  or  all  of  the  following  : — 

Atthorpe  Crassane. — There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
Crassano ;  all  are  good,  but  we  recommend  this  one. 
The  fruit  is  medium-sized.  Skin  green,  dotted  with 
russet ;  flesh  white,  rich,  and  aromatic.  This  pear  should 
be  in  good  order  from  October  to  December. 

Beurre  lY Aremherg. — Pears  also  under  the  name  of 
Bcurre  are  very  numerous,  and  they  also  differ  very 
much  from  each  other.  The  variety  here  named  is  a 
first-rate  dessert  pear  if  properly  grown  and  ripened. 
The  flesh  is  white,  melting,  and  buttery.  The  skin  a 
light  green,  changing  to  yellow  when  ripe.  In  season 
from  December  to  January. 

Beurre  de  C.tp'ummont. — This  is  a  very  handsome  fruit, 
and  comes  in  earlier  than  the  last-mentioned.  The  skin 
is  pale  yellow,  with  a  shining  red  next  the  sunshine, 
'rt'.e  tree  is  a  great  bearer.  October. 

Beurre  Ranee. — This  is  a  late  variety,  and  makes  a 
gix>d  successor  to  the  other  f.vo.  The  flesh  is  white. 
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sugary,  and  sickly  flavoured,  and  the  skin  green,  with 
dark  russet  spots.  It  will  keep  until  May. 

Bishop's  Thumb. — A  fine  old-fashioned  pear.  Fruit 
large  and  oblong.  Skin  yellow  and  spotted  with  rich 
russet,  with  a  sharp,  juicy  flavour.  It  comes  in  early 
in  October. 

Catillac. — This  is  the  best  pear  for  stewing.  It  is  a 
great  bearer,  but  the  finest  fruit  is  produced  when  the 
tree  grows  against  a  wall. 

Chaumotitel. — In  our  opinion  there  are  few  pears  that 
are  equal  to  this  in  flavour.  Unfortunately  the  fruit 
will  not  come  to  perfection  and  ripen  properly  except 
in  a  warm  soil  and  situation.  The  fruit  may  be  ripened 
from  November  to  March. 

Colmar. — A  capital  dessert  pear,  but  to  come  to  per¬ 
fection  the  tree  must  have  a  wall.  Skin  yellowish 
green  ;  flesh  white  and  melting.  It  may  be  ripened  at 
any  time  during  winter. 

Comte  de  Lamp. — Fruit  medium-sized  ;  skin  pale  green, 
tinged  with  rosy  brown  when  ripe ;  a  very  pretty  pear 
for  dessert ;  a  good  bearer.  Ripe  from  October  to 
December. 

Duchesse  d' Angouleme. — One  of  the  finest  pears  grown. 
Requires  a  wall,  for  the  fruit  is  so  heavy  that  it  falls  off 
the  branches  if  they  are  shaken  by  the  least  wind.  It 
keeps  well,  and  should  be  ripe  in  November  and 
December. 

Forelle. — The  Trout  pear,  so  called  from  its  spotted 
appearance,  which  is  like  the  skin  of  the  trout.  The 
flavour  is  good,  and  the  pear  looks  well  at  dessert. 
The  tree  is  in  general  a  good  bearer.  Ripe  from 
November  to  February. 

Gansell  Bergamot. — A  first-rate  old-fashioned  pear. 
Fruit  very  large,  and  highly  aromatic.  November. 

Ghut  Morceau.  Fruit  large,  singular  in  shape  from 
narrowing  both  towards  the  eye  and  stalk  ;  flavour 
delicious  ;  requires  a  wall.  December  and  January. 

Knight's  Monarch. — A  very  handsome  pear,  and  gene¬ 
rally  a  good  bearer  ;  does  well  as  a  standard  ;  exquisite 
flavour.  December  and  January. 

Marie  Louise. — There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
pear ;  all  are  good.  The  largest  fruit  is  produced 
against  a  wall,  but  the  best  flavoured  on  standard  trees. 
The  skin  is  a  greenish  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  russet. 
October  and  November. 

Napoleon. — This  is  a  first-rate  pear,  both  in  size  and 
quality,  and  also  a  good  bearer.  November  and 
December. 

Seckle. — Fruit  small  but  prettily-shaped.  Skin  brownish 
,  green  on  the  shady  side,  but  turning  to  brownish  red 
when  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  frnit  is  juicy,  very 
sweet,  and  highly  flavoured.  Ripe  in  October. 

William's  Bon  Chretien. — This  is  a  most  useful  pear, 
for  the  tree  is  hardy  and  a  good  bearer,  and  the  fruit, 
which  is  handsome  in  appearance,  is  rich  in  flavour, 
and  highly  aromatic.  It  comes  in  earlier  than  any  of 
the  varieties  we  have  mentioned. 


Winter  Nelis. —  Pretty,  small  fruit  of  good  flavour, 
and  finely  scented.  It  is  well  fitted  for  dessert,  and  is 
in  season  all  the  winter. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  ripening  of  pears  may 
be  advanced  or  retarded  according  to  the  temperature 
of  the  room  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  that  by  this 
means  a  succession  of  ripe  fruit  of  any  particular  variety 
may  be  kept  up  for  some  time.  During  the  season  a 
few  good  specimens  under  process  of  ripening  are 
generally  to  be  found  on  our  study  mantelpiece. 

There  is  always  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  garden 
during  March,  especially  in  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gar¬ 
dens.  A  sowing  should  now  be  made  of  almost  every 
vegetable  crop  ;  indeed,  the  chief  sowing  of  the  year 
cannot  well  be  deferred  longer  than  the  end  of  the 
month.  Vegetables  for  winter  use,  such  as  potatoes, 
carrots,  parsnips.  Sic.,  never  do  well  under  late  sowing. 
The  potato  takes  twenty  weeks’  growth  to  come  to 
perfection,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  these  ended  before 
August,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  disease  does  less 
injury  to  a  forward  than  to  a  backward  crop.  All  nailing 
of  fruit  trees  against  walls  should  be  finished  by  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  March,  and  protection  given  to  such 
trees  as  require  It.  It  is  only  in  some  parts  of  our 
island,  and  in  favoured  situations,  that  peaches  and  necta¬ 
rines  can  be  trusted  without  some  covering  during  the 
time  of  blossom.  Parsley  and  other  herbs  should  not 
be  forgotten. 

In  the  flower-garden  small  sowings  may  be  made  of 
some  hardy  annuals,  but  the  more  tender  sorts  had 
better  be  left  until  next  month.  A  hotbed  should  be 
ready,  at  any  rate,  by  the  end  of  the  month  ;  and  if  the 
stock  of  bedding  plants  is  too  limited  for  the  demand 
that  will  be  maJe  upon  it,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
taking  cuttings  wherever  they  can  be  had.  These  will 
make  good  strong  plants  by  the  beginning  of  June  if 
care  be  taken  to  shift  them  often,  and  force  on  growth. 
Of  many  things,  such  as  gazanias  and  verbenas,  we 
greatly  prefer  spring  cuttings  to  those  struck  in  autumn. 
The  flower-garden  should  now  be  gay  with  bulbs  and 
spring  flowering  herbaceous  plants.  Among  the  former 
at  this  season,  narcissus,  jonquils,  and  hyacinths  are 
foremost  in  importance ;  and  among  the  latter  few 
things  are  more  showy  than  the  yellow  alyssum  and  the 
white  and  purple  arabis.  This  is  an  excellent  time  for 
increasing  the  stock  of  herbaceous  plants.  Those  who 
have  a  good  collection  of  these  easily-cultivated  and 
very  lovely  flowers  can  often  at  this  season  spare  offsets 
with  advantage  to  their  own  plants,  for  most  sorts  in¬ 
crease  very  fast,  and  in  these  days  plants  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  such  a  cheap  rate  that  really  no  one  need  be 
without  herbaceous  perennials  who  has  garden  room 
to  spare  for  them.  A  few  sorts  added  every  year  will 
form  a  Large  collection  in  time. 

The  conservatory  and  greenhouse  must  be  kept  clean 
and  healthy.  We  have  often  insisted  upon  cleanliness 
as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  before 
creepers  and  other  plants  fill  the  houses  is  the  time  to 
give  attention  to  this.  Insects  are  more  easily  destroyed 
in  winter  and  early  spring  than  at  any  other  time. 
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OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


WITH  this  month  will  close  the  career  of  pantomime 
at  most  of  the  London  theatres.  Covent  Garden 
in  particular  can  record  a  long  and  brilliant  run,  but 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  costly,  and  at  the 
same  time  chaste,  splendour  of  the  scenic  effects,  and 
the  interesting  performance  of  both  bipeds  and  quad¬ 
rupeds,  the  clever  little  heroines  and  the  intelligent  and 
well-trained  dogs  and  sheep,  is  considered.  The  note 
of  preparation  for  operatic  doings  is  resounding,  and  a 
prosperous  season,  commencing  here  on  the  51st,  is 
confidently  anticipated. 

At  Drury  Lane  the  latest  novelty  is  a  revived  roman¬ 
tic  and  spectacular  drama  bearing  the  familiar  title  of 
Elizabeth ;  or,  the  Exiles  of  Siberia.  This  in  compliment, 
it  is  presumable,  to  our  “  relations  with  Russia.”  The 
promised  intermediate  season  of  English  opera,  or  rather 
opera  in  English — for  the  Lohengrin  of  the  German 
composer  Wagner  was  to  have  been  the  special  feature — 
will,  it  is  feared,  not  take  place  in  consequence  of  the 
melancholy  and  regretted  death  of  the  popular  and 
talented  artiste  Madame  Parepa  Rosa,  wife  of  the  in¬ 
tended  entrepreneur ,  Herr  Carl  Rosa.  Her  death  leaves 
a  gap  in  the  musical  profession,  of  which  she  was  a 
distinguished  ornament,  that  will  not  easily  be  filled  up. 

At  the  Haymarket,  up  to  the  present  time,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert’s  last  new  play  of  Charity  retains  its  place  in  the 
bills,  though  whatever  attraction  it  possesses  must  in 
justice  be  attributed  to  the  excellent  acting  of  the  per¬ 
formers  engaged  in  its  representation.  More  enter¬ 
taining  is  the  afterpiece  by  which  it  has  for  some  time 
been  supplemented,  the  old-fashioned  melodrama  ot 
Raymond  and  Agnes;  or,  the  Bleeding  Nun  of  Lindenberg, 
with  its  ghosts  and  murders  and  broadsword  combats, 
which,  if  they  fail  to  terrify  modern  spectators,  cer¬ 
tainly  excite  their  risible  faculties. 

At  the  Princess’s,  after  a  fortnight’s  revival  of  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor’s  historical  play  'Tivixt  Axe  and  Crown,  a 
new  five- act  drama,  entitled  Marie  Stuart,  was  produced. 
Its  author  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills,  and  the  principal  cha¬ 
racters  are  sustained,  and  in  their  accustomed  style  of 
excellence,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rousby. 

The  Lyceum  management  has  another  great  and  un¬ 
equivocal  success  to  record  in  the  new  romantic  drama 
of  Philip,  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide,  a  gentleman  who, 
hitherto  known  only  as  a  song  and  novel  writer,  has 
in  this,  his  maiden  production  for  the  stage,  stamped  his 
name  as  a  dramatic  writer  of  unquestioned  ability.  The 
plot  of  the  play  is  not  essentially  original,  one  striking 
incident  being,  as  the  author  frankly  avows,  taken  from 
Balzac’s  roma  nee  of  Le  Grand  Bret'eche,  an  adaptation 
of  which  appeared  in  Temple  Bar  under  the  title  of 
Sworn  on  the  Crucifix.  A  detailed  notice  of  this  play, 
which  will  doubtless  be  stereotyped  in  the  bills  for  some 
considerable  time,  will  appear  in  due  course  in  our 
columns,  meanwhile  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that 
Mr.  Henry  Irving,  by  his  strikingly  fine  rendering  of  the 
titel~role,  has  added  another  to  his  many  triumphs,  and 
that  he  was  excellently  supported  in  his  masterly  de¬ 


lineation  by  Miss  Isabel  Bateman  and  Mr.  John  Clayton. 
The  scenery,  by  Messrs.  Hawes  Craven  and  Cuthbert, 
is  a  chef-dt oeuvre  of  pictorial  beauty ;  and  the  appoint¬ 
ments  are,  as  usual  at  this  theatre,  perfection.  There 
is  a  charming  song  for  a  boatman,  not  only  the  words 
of  which  but  the  music  is  from  the  pen  of  the  same 
versatile  author,  to  whom  credit  is  moreover  specially 
due  in  having  produced  a  play  in  which  action  is  no 
quite  superseded  by  dialogue — a  welcome  change  at  the 
present  day. 

At  the  Olympic,  no  way  behind  in  this  age  of  revivals, 
the  popular  manager,  Mr.  Henry  Neville,  produced  in 
excellent  style,  and  capitally  acted,  Shakspeare’s  admired 
and  sprightly  comedy  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  him¬ 
self  giving  an  admirable  and  spirited  portraiture  of  the 
hero,  Benedict.  This  is  pending  the  production  of 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  new  drama,  the  period  of  which  is 
laid  in  the  time  of  Dutch  William,  and  the  plot  founded 
on  a  romantic  incident  in  the  life  of  Macarthy,  Earl  ol 
Clancarty. 

At  the  Adelphi  The  Peep  o'  Day  remains  in  as  much 
favour  as  ever.  In  addition  a  new  drama  by  Mr.  Paul 
Merritt  has  been  produced.  It  is  sensational,  and,  being 
well  acted,  is  very  interesting  and  effective,  but  not 
remarkably  original  in  construction,  for  in  one  of  its 
“  situations”  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  Lord 
Lytton’s  romantic  drama  of  The  Rightful  Heir,  while 
there  is  also  about  it  a  strong  tinge  of  Aurora  Eloyd,  the 
impulsive  heroine  having  a  love  affair  with  her  Lather’s 
gamekeeper. 

At  the  Court  Theatre  the  latest  novelty  is  a  new  and 
original  drama  entitled  The  White  Pilgrim.  Its  author 
is  the  late  Hermann  Merivale,  Esq.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Norway,  and  the  principal  characters  are  sustained  by 
Messrs.  Hermann  Vezin,  George  Rignold,  and  Miss 
Moodie,  a  young  lady  somewhat  new  to  the  London 
boards. 

At  the  Strand  The  Belle's  Stratagem  remains  the  piece 
de  resistance,  and  a  new  burlesque  by  the  author  of 
Nemesis  replaces  that  merry  whimsicality  after  a  pros¬ 
perous  run  of  nearly  three  hundred  nights. 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  the  five-hundredth  perform¬ 
ance  of  Robertson’s  play  of  School  has  been  celebrated. 

At  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Lecocq’s  sprightly  opera 
bouffe.  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot,  still  draws  excellent 
houses.  Miss  Julia  Matthews  is  charming  both  as  singer 
and  actress,  and  Mr.  Nordblom  has  established  his  fame 
as  an  admirable  acting  tenor,  one  of  the  best  the  English 
stage  now  possesses,  by  his  refined,, and  at  the  same 
time  vivacious,  rendering  of  the  character  of  the  repub¬ 
lican  poet  Ange  Pitou. 

At  St.  James’s  Hall  M.  Gounod’s  beautiful  musical 
setting  of  M.  Jules  Barbier’s  drama  of  Jeanne  d' Arc,  pro¬ 
duced  some  months  since  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Gaite, 
Paris,  was  given  on  the  7th  ult.  with  unequivocal  success. 
All  who  were  present  were  charmed  with  this  fine  work, 
worthy  of  one  of  the  most  spirituel  composers  of  the 
present  day. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  subject  must  bo  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Trorieicl:  House,  Paternoster  Bow, 
{Englishwoman’s  Exchange.')  London,  E.C. 

EULES. 

*.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  having  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Ac.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  be  willing  to  take  for  the 
Bongs,  Ac.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman's  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
•ay.  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  nom- 
de-plume,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 


1539.  dV.  M.  T.  has  a  litter  of  thoroughbred  white  Pomeranian 
pups  for  sale  at  a  sovereign  each.  Address  with  Editor. 

1540.  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  for  last  year.  Price 
6s.  Postage  extra. — Rcoby. 

1541.  Mrs.  CuuMPToN  has  the  E.nglishwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  complete  from  1 865,  unbound,  in  good  condition.  Would  like 
to  exchange  any  or  all  of  them  for  left-off  wearing  apparel,  ladies’, 
gentlemen’s,  or  children’s  (not  under  ten  years  of  age).  Or  open  to 
offers.  Address,  1,  Larpnt-place,  St.  Paul’s,  Cheltenham. 

1542.  Marie  has  several  years’  Englishwoman’s  Magazines  and 
Family  Heralds,  all  perfect.  Open  to  offers. 

1543.  E.  M.  continues  to  make  the  much-admired  infants’  knitted 
boots,  which  do  not  shrink  in  washing,  white,  with  scarlet,  blue,  or 
pink  tops  and  dots,  is.  6d.  per  pair.  Also  very  tastefully-made 
crocheted  1  Shetland  children’s  spencers,  white,  with  scarlet,  blue,  or 
pink  borders  and  trimmings,  in  sizes  for  children  up  to  the  age  of 
four  years — infants’,  28.  6d. ;  2nd  size,  3s. ;  3rd,  3s.  6d.  Address  (in 
first  instance),  E.  M.,  27,  lligh-street,  Barnstaple. 

1544.  Joan  has  one  of  J.  Lallier’s  Stamp  Albums,  quite  new,  which 
she  finds  too  large  for  her  collection,  and  will  be  glad  to  part  with  for 
123.  6d;  cost  this  week  14s.  6d.  It  is  bound  in  morocco,  gilt  edged, 
and  lettered  on  cover,  with  doable  clasps. 

1545.  Silkworm.  Wanted  to  purchase  books,  old  preferred.  Send 
list,  and  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  reply,  to  S.,  care  of  Editor. 

1546.  Prl’Dentia  washes  to  part  with  a  long  embroidered  black 
French  cashmere  shawl,  now,  price  two  guineas ;  also  a  fine  woollen 
shawl,  in  block  and  white  stripes,  square,  new,  price  258. 

1547.  F.  T.  is  collecting  old  coloured  fashion  plates.  Will  either 
exchange,  or  gpve  cash,  for  those  of  years  she  reiiuires,  to  complete 
her  collection.  Address  to  the  Editor. 

1548.  E.  M.  has  a  very  superior  French  cambric  h.andkerchicf,  with 
deep  handsome  border,  beautifully  worked  in  Ifoniton  point,  which 
she  would  sell  for  15s.  6d.  Also  an  effective  Honiton  point  apron 
trimming,  with  pocket,  78.  6d.  Address  (in  first  instance),  E.  M., 
>7,  High-street,  Barnstaple. 

1549.  Foreign  stamps  to  exchange  for  others.  S.,  20,  Versailles- 
road,  Anerley,  Surrey. 

1550.  Lovely  socks,  gd.  Please  order.  Leisure  Hour,  1S73,  Good 
IFuri-s',  1S70. — Irene. 

1551.  E.  D.  U.  makes  point  and  Uoniton  point  lace  butterflies, 
IS.  6d.,  sprays,  38.  6d.,  flowers,  is.  3d.  each ;  apron  trimmings,  25s., 
headdress,  22s.,  handkerchief  border,  203.,  V-shaped  body  trimming, 
1 23.  Od.,  open  sleeves,  los.  6d.,  large  collar,  63.,  smaller  collar,  5s., 
banner  screen,  308.,  pair  hand  screens,  158.,  bracelet,  15s.,  lappet, 
IS.  gd.,  d’oyley,  28.  Address,  E.  D.  II.,  Post  Office,  Bridport,  Dor¬ 
setshire. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%•  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
I>oint  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  arc  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department— to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

Mrs.  S.  would  bo  much  obliged  if  the  Editor  could  tell  her  where 
she  could  procure  the  “  robins”  used  for  trimming  dresses  and  for 
wearing  in  ladies’  hair,  and  the  price.  [We  do  not  know ;  if  you  mean 
embroidered  birds  and  flowers  for  ball  dresses,  these  are  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  sfr.  per  yard  according  to  width.] 

Mbs.  C.  having  read  the  correspondence  of  Helen,  differs  from  her 
in  the  idea  of  the  Magazine  being  published  every  week,  few  pco]>lo 
requiring  fashion  every  week.  I  think  if  wo  had  a  cut  paper  pattern 
sometimes  in  place  of  the  diagram  it  would  bo  very  acceptable,  the 
diagram  being  some  trouble  to  cut  out  from,  and  requires  the  purchase 
of  tissue  paper.  [We  will  certainly  carry  out  this  suggestion  from 
time  to  time.] 

S.  H.  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  The  Art  of  Beauty,  53.  6d., 
referred  to  in  the  Magazine  for  June,  1S72,  was  ever  published,  or 
any  work  on  the  same  subject  since  Fijnre  Training,  or  a  later 
edition  of  this  book  or  The  Corset  and  the  Crinoline,  with  more 
recent  information  and  correspondence. 

Blu.sh  Rose  would  feel  much  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman’s  Domestic  Magazine  if  he  would  give  her  the  address  of  a 
necromancer,  or  of  one  who  casts  nativities.  B.  R.  has  also  heard 
that  one  can  see  their  future  partner  reflected  in  a  mirror.  Please 
insert  in  next  month’s  number,  if  not  too  late.  [We  do  not  know  of 
any  necromancer,  and  think  you  will  have  some  difficulty  in  finding 
one  in  this  enlightened  age.  In  fact  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  you  are 
serious,  but  if  not,  we  should  like  an  explanation  of  the  ‘'joke.”] 
Violet  writes — “  I  have  for  some  time  talven  the  Englishwoman’s 
Magazine,  and  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  could  tell  me 
anything  to  make  my  hair  grow.  I  have  tried  several  things,  but  not 
any  of  them  have  been  of  any  use.  My  hair  is  of  n  light  brown 
colour,  and  I  do  not  want  to  nse  anything  that  will  change  the  colour 
in  the  least.  Could  you  tell  me  anything,  it  being  so  very  incon¬ 
venient  to  have  it  so  short  ?  It  is  quite  thick  enough.  [Try  Douglas’s 
lime  cream,  21,  New  Bond-street.] 

The  Gipsy  writes— “Will  the  Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  kindly  tell  her  how  to  make  and  trim  a  useful 
black  silk  dross  fur  deep  mourning  ?  The  skirt  must  be  long ;  should 
there  bo  a  polonaise  or  no?  Has  worn  nothing  but  paramatta, 
trimmed  deeply  with  crape,  for  ten  months,  and  does  not  wish  to 
lighten  her  mourning  too  quickly.  [Plain  long  skirt,  with  bias  of 
crape  on  each  scam  lengthwise  two  inches  wide ;  polonaise  edged  with 
crape  and  fringe.] 

Island  Queen  would  feel  much  obliged  if  the  Editor,  or  any  cor¬ 
respondent,  can  tell  her  if  there  is  any  place  where  ladies’  work  is 
sold  for  charitable  purposes.  She  does  not  want  money  herself,  but 
as  she  does  a  good  deal  of  work  and  docs  not  make  many  presents 
she  has  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it.  If  the  Editor  or  corre¬ 
spondents  can  assist  her  she  will  bo  very  grateful.  [We  advise  you  to 
offer  it  in  Exchange,  os  so  many  ladies  who  do  require  money  find  no 
market  for  their  work.] 

A  Rector’s  Wife  says — “I  do  not  see  the  nse  of  attempting  to 
introduce  such  ugly  articles  of  dress  as  long  drawers,  when  nearly 
everything  complained  of  in  the  present  costume  of  young  ladies  could 
be  rectified  without  them.  For  instance,  the  case  of  the  school  girls 
whom  A  Constant  Reader  mentions  as  finding  it  almost  impossible 
to  run  or  jump  in  consetiuence  of  their  long  petticoats — well,  the  cure 
for  that  seems  very  simple — have  their  clothes  cut  short.  Again, 
she  thinks  that  the  young  girl  of  the  period  is  generally  much  too 
forward  and  precocious ;  and  I  most  thoroughly  agree  with  her  on 
that  point,  and  think  it  is  partly  duo  to  the  fact  that  gprls  are  dressed 
and  treated  too  much  like  women  in  the  present  day.  But  in  dressing 
them  more  girlishly  it  is  not  necessary  to  pick  out  such  tasteless  and 
shapeless  things  as  the  girls’  trousers  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  which 
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at  that  time  were  by  no  means  universal,  as  neither  my  sisters  nor  I 
have  ever  worn  drawers  up  to  the  present  time ;  and  at  a  fashionable 
finishing  school  where  I  was  sent  for  two  years  when  about  sixteen, 
certainly  more  than  half  the  young  ladies  did  not  wear  drawers  of 
any  kind.  All  the  persons  I  have  heard  give  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  desirable  for  girls  to  wear  their  dresses 
shorter,  and  to  wear  them  short  to  an  older  age ;  and  many  would 
like  to  see  short  sleeves,  hut  laugh  at  the  idea  of  resuscitating  the  old- 
fashioned  girls’  trousers  as  absurd.” 

Doumouse  would  bo  obliged  if  the  Editor  of  the  E.volishwoman’s 
Magazine  would  let  her  know  in  next  month’s  number  where  the 
Antephelic  Milk,  so  much  advertised,  can  be  obtained.  She  has  tried 
at  several  perfumers'  and  chemists’,  but  without  success.  [Of  ^ladame 
Corinne,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 

J.  Z.  will  feel  much  obliged  to  the  Silkworm  if  she  can  recommend 
a  really  honest  and  conscientious  person  who  purchases  dresses,  &c., 
left-off  apparel,  and  who  could  bo  trusted  to  give  the  fair  value  in 
money.  An  answer  in  the  March  number  is  much  desired.  [I 
have  no  personal  experience  of  any  purchaser  of  old  clothes,  bat 
believe  that  Mrs.  Cockram,  i,  Queen-street,  Barnstaple,  North  Devon, 
wdl  suit  you. — S.] 

M.  writes — “  I  shall  feel  obliged  if,  in  your  March  number  of  the 
E-Nglishwom.in’s  Magazine,  you  will  inform  me  where  I  can  procure 
the  flax  recommended  instead  of  cotton  for  darning  sheets.  [Messrs. 
Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  Mecklenburg  thread,  being  pure  flax,  is  tho 
right  thread  to  use  for  darning  table  linen  and  sheets.  It  can  bo 
had,  cither  fine  or  coarse,  of  all  Berlin  houses.]  And  also  tho  prico 
of  Beeton’s  rhilosophy  of  Ilousekcepimj  T"  [3s.  6d.] 

C.  Smith— Threepenco  per  dozen  words  is  the  price  charged  for 
our  Exchange. 

Calti’so  writes,  in  answer  to  Effie,  on  tho  chango  of  dress— viz., 
long  trousers — which  she  advocates,  that  she  considers  the  fashion, 
now  obsolete,  simply  hideous,  and  extremely  masculine  for  girls  from 
twelve  to  sixteen.  As  soon  as  a  girl  arrives  at  that  ago  the  most 
neat,  modest  fashion  is  to  have  dresies  to  her  ankles.  Calypso  thinks 
that  drawers  ought  never  to  come  much  below  tho  kneo ;  tho  knicker- 
boc'xer  style,  with  a  neat  band,  and  frill  of  embroidery,  is  tho  nicest. 
Her  own  little  girls,  who  wear  quite  short  dresses,  never  have  the 
drawers  further  than  just  below  the  knee,  so  as  not  to  show  or  interfere 
with  tho  well-fitting  ribbed  stocking  and  neat  boot.  Long  trousers 
completely  spoil  a  pretty,  good-stockinged  leg,  and  always  remind  ono 
of  the  Turkish  and  Tartaric  tribes. 

The  Imperial  Trousseau. — “  Piloted  through  a  succession  of  the 
never-ending  saloons  of  tho  Winter  Palace,  we  came  at  last  to  tho 
antechamber  to  the  Salle  Blanche.  In  this  very  largo  room  broad 
low  tables  were  ranged,  spread  with  the  wonders  of  the  wardrobe  of 
the  Imperial  bride.  Who  shall  describe  them,  and  where  shall  ono 
begin  ?  Here  is  a  table  spread  with  dozens  and  dozens  of  pairs  of  tho 
most  dainty  shoes  in  tho  world,  from  long  white  satin  boots,  slashed 
up  the  front,  to  small  slippers,  smart  with  bows  and  buckles.  A  pair 
of  these  last  was  ornamented  with  a  pretty  sort  of  gold  work  on  silk, 
the  peculiar  manufacture  of  one  Bussian  town.  Trays  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  edged  inches  deep  with  beautiful  lace,  and  worked 
with  the  Imperial  monogram ;  piles  of  petticoats,  awfully  and  wonder¬ 
fully  tucked  and  plaited  and  embroidered ;  exquisitely  worked  linen 
of  marvellous  woof,  and  cambric  as  fine  as  floating  cobwebs,  lay  in 
orderly  heaps  on  every  side.  Blankets  were  even  there,  and  some 
embroidered  furniture  for  bod  and  table  looked  rare  enough  to  be  put 
under  a  glass  case,  and  far  too  fine  and  fragile  to  bo  ever  ‘  sent  to  tho 
wash.’  If  one  could  have  brought  away  tho  patterns  of  a  row  of 
fascinating  little  caps  hung  on  stands,  how  acceptable  they  would 
have  been  to  ladies  who  love  to  perch  these  taking  shreds  of  lace  and 
ribbon  on  tho  tops  of  their  heads  1  Gloves  are  gloves  all  tho  world 
over,  at  least  to  look  at,  but  in  hosiery  there  is  some  room  for  art  and 
luxury.  It  seemed  impious  to  look  upon  shining  and  delicately  tinted 
silk  stockings,  marked  with  the  initial  letter  of  the  most  beautiful 
names  in  tho  world  under  an  Imperial  crown,  and  one  passed  on  to 
expend  admiration  and  wonder  on  an  endless  array  of  lace  at  1,000 
roubles  an  archino,  and  ribbons,  quilted  white  satin  baskets,  and  other 
mysteries.  But  tho  next  room,  the  great  Salle  Blanche,  from  tho 
ceiling  of  which  depend  immense  chandeliers  of  glittering  glass,  con¬ 
tained  the  real  glories  of  tho  trousseau..  Here  were  tho  dresses  and 
the  b<)nnets,  and  the  cloaks  and  tho  furs.  Fifty  morning  dresses  of 
silk  and  satin  and  velvet  hung  on  stands,  and  their  rich  tints  side  by 


side  were  a  rare  study  of  colour.  How  the  dresses  were  made  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  say,  further  than  that  their  trimmings  and  puflings  and 
plaitings  seemed  most  daintily  and  cunningly  devised.  The  colours 
were  exquisitely  matched,  though  in  one  or  two  instances  the  gowns 
seemed  to  lead  rather  than  follow  the  fashion.  The  gold  and  silver 
embroidered  white  and  blue  velvet  gowns,  with  long  trains  for  Court, 
are  goodly  to  look  upon,  though  they  must  bo  weighty  to  wear.  The 
dress  of  blue  velvet  embroidered  with  gold  braid  is  a  sort  of  feminine 
uniform  de  riyueur  in  the  Winter  Palace  for  the  Imperial  Family  on 
great  occasions.  The  wedding  dress  was,  of  course,  the  centre  of 
interest,  and  was  of  white  satin,  with  pointed  hanging  sleeves,  and 
covered  with  silver  embroidery.  It  has  a  long  train,  and  is  a  glorified 
specimen  of  the  Russian  national  marriage  costume.  It  is  a  rich  and 
glittering  robe,  worthy  to  clothe  a  princess  and  a  bride,  but  it  will  bo 
half  concealed  by  a  still  more  Imperial  wedding  garment  of  purpk) 
velvet  trimmed  very  deeply  with  ermine.  This  also  has  a  trailing 
skirt,  and  on  her  wedding  day  tho  Grand  Duchess  will  indeed  need 
tho  services  of  tho  four  chamberlains  and  the  icuyer  who  arc  to  bear 
her  train.  Dressing-gowns  of  every  description,  from  the  bond  fide 
robe  to  bo  put  on  on  getting  out  of  bed  to  that  which  is  merely  a 
costly  gown  in  disguise,  were  there,  and  many  more  devices  of  female 
ornament  than  I  can  remember.  For  comfort  out  of  doors  there 
were  tippets  and  jackets  and  cloaks  of  precious  fur,  and  one  sable 
cloak  in  particular  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  perhaps  much  more. 
A  cloak  of  white  astrachan,  many  cashmere  shawls,  and  dainty  opera 
cloaks  littered  tho  tables  luxuriously.  But  I  must  come  back  at  last 
to  the  dresses,  ‘  things  of  beauty’  at  least,  if  tho  caprices  of  fashion 
prevent  them  from  being  ‘joys  for  ever.’  As  though  the  milliners  had 
exerted  their  skill  till  ‘  the  force  of  fancy  could  no  further  go,’  there 
was  not  only  a  whole  regiment  of  dresses  in  esse,  but  a  large  number 
in  posse,  in  tho  shape  of  a  row  of  rolls  of  silk  and  velvet.  Even  as  it 
is,  I  have  not  mentioned  tho  bonnets,  a  whole  bevy  of  which  were 
becomingly  arranged  on  a  table  to  themselves ;  nor  must  we  tear  our¬ 
selves  away  without  glancing  at  the  portentous  row  of  great  purple 
Russia  leather  travelling  tranks,  suggestive  of  immense  payments  for 
extra  luggage.  A  number  of  persons  had  been  invited  to  sec  the 
trousseau,  and  I  fear  that  if  one  could  have  looked  into  the  ladies’ 
hearts  ono  would  have  detected  some  coveting  of  the  Grand  Duchess’s 
sable  cloak  and  other  things  which  were  hers.  As  a  Briton,  one  felt 
a  quiet  satisfaction  that  all  those  splendid  clothes  were  for  English 
wearing.” — From  the  Times. 

Verity  says — “Dear  Silkworm, — I  am  in  trouble  about  buttoned 
boots.  Can  you  tell  me,  or  any  corresiiondent,  where  a  good,  strong, 
nice-looking  button  can  bo  obtained,  fit  for  young  ladies’  high  boots  ? 
Those  I  have  in  use  are  either  paper  or  glass,  and  are  continually 
cracking  in  two,  perhaps  the  first  time  yon  use  the  button-crook,  be 
you  ever  so  gentle  and  careful.  I  should  bo  very  tliankful  to  bo 
helped  in  this  matter.  [Silkworm  buys  boot-buttons  for  herself 
and  children  of  Ridley,  St.  Faul’s-churchyard,  and  they  never 
break,  but  wear  out  tho  boot,  unless  lost.]  I  shall  also  be  glad  to 
know  prico  and  where  tho  Antephelic  Milk  can  bo  obtained,  alluded 
to  in  yonr  last  ‘  Conversazione  ?’  ”  [Madame  Corinne,  30,  Uenrietta- 
street,  Covent-gardon,  prico  6s.,  carriage  free.] 

Busy  Bee  writes — “  I  quite  agree  with  A.  M.  F.  in  thinking  tho 
fashion  Minnie  is  so  anxious  to  adopt  would  be  ‘  simply  hideous,’ 
and  hope  wo  may  never  see  it  adopted.  1  think  that  if  gentlemen 
wish  for  a  ‘  Conversazione’  they  had  better  set  up  one  for  themselves 
in  a  gentleman’s  magazine,  for  I  certainly  think  that  many  of  the 
topics  discussed  in  tho  Englishwoman  are  not  intended  for  gentlo- 
mou’s  perusal.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  mo  the  names  and  com¬ 
posers  of  some  pretty  songs,  snitable  for  a  contralto  voice,  and  of 
some  pretty  new  pieces  by  good  composers  ?  Can  any  ono  tell  me  of 
a  pretty  style  for  doing  tho  hair  without  frisettes  ?  My  hair  will  not 
curl,  or  I  should  be  at  no  loss.”  [In  waved  torsades.] 

Calypso  cannot  agree  with  the  Edinburgh  lady’s  suggestion  of 
stocks  and  backboards  being  made  saleable.  Tho  only  cure  for  bad 
figures  or  weak  spines  is  reclining,  whereby  tho  weak  spine  gains 
power.  Nature  must  surely  point  out,  if  you  prop  anything  up  contrary 
to  its  inclination,  and  force  it  to  remain  so,  it  must  cause  a  great  strain 
on  the  part.  If  a  mother  wishes  her  girls  to  have  good  figures,  she 
should  never  allow  them  to  wear  any  stay  whatever  till  they  are 
eighteen  years  old,  and  their  growth  finished.  A  corded  bodice  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  If  the  girl  is  weak  in  tho  spine,  or  has  any 
inclination  to  stoop,  tho  best  remedy  is  to  make  her  recline  for  an  hour 
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or  BO  in  the  day,  and  when  she  is  eitting  reading  always  to  fee  that 
the  head  is  supported  against  something.  The  weight  of  the  head  is  a 
great  strain  on  a  weak  spine.  Any  one  who  hiis  a  weak  back  will  find 
that  just  placing  the  head  on  the  end  of  the  sofa  will  rest  one  quite  as 
much  as  lying  on  one’s  back.  Sitting  on  forms  at  school  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  round  shoulders.  They  ought  to  be  abolished  from 
every  schoolroom,  girls’  as  well  as  boys’. 

Dame  Huiiiiakd  has  a  handsome  brown  moire,  of  rather  a  short 
length,  only  ten  yards.  Will  the  Silkwokm  kindly  tell  her  how  to 
have  it  fashionably  made,  and  if  a  plain  skirt  and  the  fashionable 
jacket  body  would  look  well  ?  She  has  old  point  lace  for  trimming 
the  body.  [Ten  yards  is  indeed  a  short  length.  A  plain  skirt  and 
jacket  bodice  is  all  that  can  be  done  with  it,  but  you  could  have  a 
velvet  front  width,  edged,  velvet  corsage,  and  moire  waistcoat,  without 
sleeves,  which  would  give  you  all  the  ten  yards  for  the  skirt,  except 
about  twenty-four  inches  for  the  waistcoat ;  or  you  could  have  a  plain 
skirt,  trimmed  with  bias  velvet  bands,  moire  jacket,  with  velvet  sleeves, 
moire  robings  (quite  plain  bias)  at  the  sides,  and  velvet  bows  on  the 
front  width.  The  point  lace  would  nicely  trim  the  moire  jacket,  and 
should  be  placed  over  the  shoulder,  at  the  union  of  the  two  materials.] 

E.  A.  W.  would  feel  obliged  to  Silkworm  if  she  would  kindly 
inform  her,  in  next  month’s  Magazine,  which  is  the  best  hand  lock¬ 
stitch  sewing  machine  to  purchase.  E.  A.  W.  bought  a  machine 
about  three  years  ago,  and  the  shuttle  has  worn  out,  and  she  has  been 
told  by  the  agents  in  London  that  she  cannot  have  another  in  place,  as 
the  makers  have  improved  on  the  machine.  In  that  ca.se  E.  A.  W. 
would  prefer  another  kind  altogether,  as  she  does  not  consider  the 
stitch  it  makes  a  very  perfect  one ;  instead  of  it  being  even,  it  is 
slanting.  Also,  if  it  is  not  troubling  Silkworm  too  much,  could  she 
tell  her  who  arranges  operas  as  ducts,  in  the  easiest  style,  in  place  of 
W.  H.  Callcott,  now  deceased  ?  All  the  operas  by  him  are  beautifully 
arrange!.  [The  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Lockstitch  Machine,  and  the 
Singer  or  the  Howe,  are  all  excellent  lockstitch  machines.  You  will 
find  no  fault  with  the  stitching  of  cither  of  these.] 

Christine  writes — “  Madam, — Y’our  taste  is  so  perfect,  and  your 
kindness  in  answering  questions  so  grc'at,  tliat  I  am  tempted  to  ask 
your  adncc.  I  am  in  mourning  nearly  twelve  months  for  my  father- 
in-law,  and  am  innted  to  a  fashionable  wedding.  What  can  I  wear  ? 
Would  silver  grey  Irish  poplin  be  suitable  ?  I  am  young  and  tall.  I 
cannot  close  without  thanking  you  for  your  ‘  Spinnings  in  Town,’ 
which  afford  us  much  useful  information,  and  interest  us  very  much.” 
[You  can  wear  silver  grey  poplin,  trimmed  with  black  lace.  Silver 
grey  bonnet  and  gloves.] 

A  Girl  OF  Sixteen  writes—"  Dear  Mada  m,— Mamma  has  given  me 
leave  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  it  would  look  unsuitable  or 
odd  for  me  to  continue  to  wear  short  drosses  for  a  year  longer  ?  I  have 
been  wearing  them  to  come  down  to  about  two  inches  below  my  knees. 
I  do  so  like  the  freedom  that  my  short  clothes  give  me  that  I  do  not 
like  to  give  them  up  sooner  than  I  c.an  help.  Of  course  I  need  not 
say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  wear  the  horrid  long  trousers  that  you  see 
some  girls  in  in  pictures  in  old-fashioned  children’s  books,  even  if 
papa  and  mamma  would  allow  me  to  make  myself  such  a  guy.  [tVe 
advise  you  to  lengthen  your  dress  gradually,  having  each  new  dress 
made  two  or  three  inches  hmger  than  the  previous  one.  If  you  are 
very  childish-looking  and  petite  you  can  Avear  dresses  reaching  the 
top  of  your  boots  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  We  quite  .agree  with 
your  opinion  of  long  trousers.] 

Marking  Ink. — Three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  lunar  caustic,  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  small  tablespoonful  of  water,  with  a  piece  of  sap  green 
about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

M.  E.  B.  wishes  some  one  to  take  the  half  of  the  E.xglishwomax’s 
Domestic  Magazine  with  her.  Each  would  pay  sevenpence  a  month. 
M.  E.  B.  would  send  it  to  them,  and  they  would  keep  it  altogether. 
[M.  E.  B.  has  sent  no  address.] 

M.  J.  would  be  obliged  if  the  Silkworm  would  kindly  give  her  a 
little  further  description  of  the  “  Window  Blinds,’’  by  Ilodgkinson 
and  Clarke,  the  style  and  price.  [In  reply  to  M.  J.,  I  have  pleasure  in 
giving  the  information  required  respecting  the  “  W’indow  Blind  of  the 
Period.”  These  blinds  are  manufactured  from  metal  not  thicker  than 
ordinary  note-paper,  and  consequently  very  light.  When  drawn  up 
they  do  not  till  half  the  space  occupied  by  a  wooden  blind.  The 
surface  of  the  lath  is  very  bright  and  smooth,  and  not  affected  by  the 
sun  and  atmosphere,  so  destructive  to  ordinary  painting.  They  never 
blister  or  chip,  are  easily  cleaned  with  warm  water  in  ivhich  soap  lias 


been  dissolved,  and,  when  properly  done,  these  blinds  look  c<iuul  to 
new  ones.  The  price  is  about  eightpence  per  superficial  foot,  according 
to  the  colour  and  finish.  These  blinds  are  much  used  in  first-class 
houses,  and  will  ultimately  supplant  the  old  heavy,  cumbrous  wooden 
blind.  'I'liey  have  been  in  use  now  more  than  eight  years.] 

In  answer  to  the  various  inquiries  about  backboards,  stocks,  kc., 
Mr.  Carter,  of  6a,  Now  Cavendish-street,  the  manufacturer  of  the 
‘  Patent  Literary  Machine,”  bogs  to  say  that  ho  makes  every  kind  of 
appliance  for  rendering  the  figure  elegant  and  upright,  also  for  curing 
those  who  may  have  a  tendency  to  spinal  curvature.  Stocks  may  bo 
combined  with  any  of  those  reclining  boards,  which  are  not  only  com¬ 
fortable,  but  so  luxurious  as  to  make  those  who  use  them  unwilling  to 
leave  them.  Those  reclining  boards,  couches,  kc.,  are  on  the  newest 
principles,  adjustable  to  any  position  of  the  body,  and  are  highly 
aj>proved  of  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  medical  profession,  many  of 
whom  have  ordered  them  for  their  oivn  families  and  patients.  Tlic 
Literary  ^lachine,  or  Beading-Stand,  can  also  be  aiplied,  ivliich  will 
bold  the  book  in  an  inverted  position,  thus  amusing  the  mind  and 
training  the  figure  at  the  same  time. 

Peveril  writes — “  Do  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Ilomispherc 
count  their  day  twenty-four  hours  before  or  after  those  of  the  Northern 
Ilemisphere?  Is  the  haddock  a  fish  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee? 
What  are  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  ?  [The  difference  of  time 
between  localities  on  the  earth  does  not  depend  upon  their  latitude  or 
relative  positions  north  and  south  of  one  another,  but  on  their  lon¬ 
gitude  or  positions  east  and  west  of  one  another,  thus  '■ — At  12  o’clock 
noon  at  Greenwich  on  the  ist  of  January  it  would  be  12  o’clock  noon 
at  Alicante,  Coomassie,  and  any  other  jdaces  absolutely  north  and 
south  of  one  another.  At  the  same  moment  it  would  be  6  p.m.  on  the 
1st  of  January  at  Calcutta,  that  city  being  one- fourth  of  the  distance 
round  the  earth  to  the  eastward  of  Greenwich,  and  the  sun  having 
approached  it  one  quarter  of  a  Jay,  or  six  hour.*,  earlier  than  it 
approached  Greenwich.  .\t  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in 
America,  the  time  would  at  the  same  instant  be  6  a.ni.  on  the  ist  of 
January,  the  sun  not  having  yet,  by  one  quarter  of  a  day,  reached 
there.  The  haddock  is  a  sea  fish ;  the  Sea  of  tialileo  is  fresh  water.] 


OUR  APRIL  NUMBER  WILL  CONTAIN 

A  full-size  cut-out  Paiier  Pattern  of  the  Duciiiss  Marie  Mantle, 
a  garment  suitable  for  costumes,  or  cau  be  made  in  velvet,  cashmere, 
or  silk. 

A  Point  Lace  design  for  a  Cake  Basket  D’Ovley. 

P.ATTERXs  for  a  Bedroom  Suite  of  Curtains,  Valance,  dc.,  in 
coloured  embroidery,  suitable  for  summer  decoration. 

X  full-sized  Diagram  for  cutting  out  a  spring  morning  toilette  of 
great  elegance. 

Besides  numerous  illustrations  of  toilettes  suitable  to  the  month, 
and  new  needlework  designs. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  GoubauJ  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  aiticles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  'Phe 
difiiculties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  aj  pear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  scemel  urgent— there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  Ciise  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  jiarts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  corre^xmd  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  -\nd 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangi  nents  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  cartc-hlanche  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 


Sr  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “OLIVE  VARCOE." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Dashing  along  the  street  at  a  break-neck  pace 
comes  a  phaeton,  and  at  a  sharp  corner,  where 
a  brewer’s  dray  takes  up  the  best  part  of  the  road,  it 
rushes  into  collision  with  a  four-wheeled  cab,  and  a 
pale,  frightened  girl  within,  giving  herself  no  time  to 
reflect,  opens  the  door  and  springs  out  upon  the  pave¬ 
ment.  She  remembers  nothing  more  till,  awaking  to 
consciousness,  her  dark  eyes  encounter  in  wonder  the 
gaze  of  a  stranger  looking  into  her  face  anxiously. 

“  Where  am  I  ?  what  has  happened  ?”  she  says 
hurriedly. 

But  even  as  she  asks  she  remembers  the  accident,  and 
glancing  round  she  perceives  she  is  in  a  strange  room, 
and  two  or  three  people  are  gathered  about  her. 

“  You  are  better  ?”  observes  a  manly  voice  kindly. 

It  was  a  rich,  pleasant  voice,  and  involuntarily  the 
girl  looked  up  again  at  the  speaker.  Then  she  saw  a 
bright,  handsome  face,  flashing  on  the  sight  as  sunlight 
does,  warmly,  pleasantly,  and  without  any  of  that  hard 
indifference  which  sits  mostly  on  the  brow  of  a  stranger. 
As  her  shy  glance  met  his,  she  felt  the  blood  rush  to 
her  cheeks,  and  she  strove  to  rise,  but  fell  back  into  her 
chair  again. 

“You  had  better  keep  quite  quiet  for  a  few  moments 
longer,”  said  the  gentleman.  “  The  shock  of  your  fall 
has  shaken  you  a  great  deal ;  but  the  surgeon  for  whom 
I  sent  immediately  assures  me  that,  beyond  this,  you  are 
not  hurt.  I  am  very  thankful  for  it,  and  I  hope  5'ou  are 
not  frightened.  I  am  grieved  I  should  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  accident.” 

She  looks  up  at  him  a  little  bewildered,  upon  which 
he  says  smilingly — 

“  I  have  had  an  escape  also.  My  phaeton  was  nearly 
overturned,  but  luckily  I  pulled  up  the  horses  and  saved 
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it.  I  am  going  on  to  the  railway  station.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  before  I  start  ?  I  have  already  sent  for 
another  cab  for  you.” 

As  his  words  flow  over  the  girl’s  fainting  ears,  she 
starts  to  her  feet  with  a  sudden  wild  look. 

“  My  mother  is  dying,”  she  says,  growing  white 
again  as  snow.  “  Let  me  go  to  her  at  once.  Is  the 
cab  here  ?” 

In  her  eager  weakness  she  would  have  fallen  with 
her  first  step,  but  the  stranger’s  arm  sustained  her,  and, 
unknowing  what  she  did,  her  trembling  hands  clung  to 
his  strong  hand,  which  held  her  up. 

“  I  am  very,  very  grieved  for  you  and  a  shade  of 
genuine  sorrow  flitted  over  his  handsome  face.  “  It  is 
a  strange  coincidence  that  I  too  am  going  to  the  death¬ 
bed,  I  fear,  of  a  dear  relative,  and  this  unavoidable 
delay  is  as  painful  to  me  as  to  you.” 

“  And  I  don’t  think,  sir,  you’ll  catch  the  train  unless 
you  start  directly,”  puts  in  a  sudden  voice  with  em¬ 
phasis. 

The  gentleman  looks  at  his  watch. 

“  The  lime  is  short,  certainly,”  he  says,  “  but  still 
long  enough.  I  must  see  this  young  lady  on  her  journey 
before  I  go.  Are  you  better  ?  Are  you  strong  enough 
to  walk  now  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  am  quite  well,”  she  answers. 

In  passing  t’nrough  the  little  room,  and  the  shop  next 
it,  she  is  still  upheld  by  her  new  friend’s  arm,  and  in 
his  care  of  her  there  is  a  gentleness,  a  courtesy,  a 
deference  so  new  to  the  poor  forlorn  girl,  that  it  seems 
to  her  a  wonder,  and  he  himself  stands  in  her  imagina¬ 
tion  in  all  the  setting  of  a  prince.  No  marvel  is  it,  con¬ 
sidering  her  sad  life,  that  her  heart  trembles  beneath  the 
new  magic  of  his  voice,  and  her  face  grows  almost 
beautiful,  like  a  flower  newly  opening  its  petals  to  the 
sun. 
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No  man,  handsome  and  young,  ever  makes  an  im¬ 
pression  on  a  fresh,  untried  heart  without  some  mys¬ 
terious  sympathy  whispering  to  him  the  fact  in  that 
flattering,  fluttering  voice  which  is  half  vanity,  half  a 
return  of  love. 

The  stranger  looks  down  upon  the  trembling  girl’s 
face  with  a  new  expression  in  his  hazel  eyes. 

“  It  is  singular,”  he  says,  “  that  an  accident  has 
caused  our  meeting.  I  hope  we  don’t  part  here  for 
ever.” 

A  burning  blush  is  his  only  answer,  and  the  hand 
resting  trustingly  on  his  arm  is  drawn  timidly  away. 

“  At  all  events,”  he  continues,  and  his  voice  takes  an 
inflection  of  deep  respect  and  sympathy,  “  I  earnestly 
hope  that,  going  as  we  are  on  the  same  sad  errand,  our 
journeys  may  yet  prove  happier  than  we  think.” 

Tears  stand  in  the  eyes  of  his  companion  now,  and 
she  thanks  him,  not  in  profuse  words,  but  simply  and 
in  a  broken  voice.  The  subtle  flattery  of  sympathy  and 
respect  has  brought  back  all  her  trust,  and  she  walks  on 
by  his  side  as  if  he  were  a  friend. 

Near  the  shop  door  the  cabman  is  standing  in  the 
street  by  his  shattered  vehicle,  and  as  she  passes  him 
she  pauses  a  moment,  hesitates,  and  then  draws  forth 
her  slender  purse. 

“  Must  I  not  pay  you  the  fare  ?”  she  says. 

“  No,  no,  miss,  the  gentleman  has  arranged  all  that. 
I’m  all-right,  miss.” 

“  Having  caused  the  damage,  of  course  I  pay  the 
costs,”  observes  the  stranger,  smiling.  “  I  only  hope 
you  will  forgive  me  for  having  occasioned  you  this 
annoyance  and  delay.” 

She  cannot  answer  him  a  word.  Anxiety,  fear,  and 
a  new  strange  pain  are  beating  at  her  heart  wildly, 
stifling  speech.  In  another  instant  she  is  seated  in  the 
cab,  but  he  holds  her  hand  a  moment  still. 

“lam  happy  to  have  been  of  some  slight  service  to 
you,”  he  says.  “  We  are  both  on  a  sorrowful  errand. 
I  shall  think  of  you  on  my  journey,  and  hope  the  best, 
as  I  shall,  too,  for  myself.  My  name  is  Oliver  Hope  de 
IJeauvoir.  Will  you  remember  it  sometimes  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  says  faintly;  and,  unconsciously,  her 
great  grey  eyes  fix  wistfully  on  his  handsome  face. 

“  And  won’t  you  tell  me  your  name  ?”  he  says  plead¬ 
ingly  in  a  hurried  whisper. 

“  My  name  is  Barbara  Lethbridge.” 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  blushes  at  the  sound 
of  her  own  name,  and  there  is  a  trcmulousness  in  her 
voice  which  adds  to  its  sweetness. 

“  Thanks,”  he  says.  “  I  shall  not  forget  it.  I  hope 
and  b?lieve  fate  means  us  to  meet  again.” 

They  were  the  unthinking  words  of  a  light  heart, 
scarcely  fair  words  for  a  man  to  say  to  a  girl  whom 
he  guessed  to  be  beneath  him  in  station,  but  Oliver 
Hope  de  Beauvoir  was  accustomed  to  say  and  do  as  he 
liked,  and  he  was  not  used  to  weigh  his  words  before 
he  spoke  them.  Moreover,  they  were  strangely  true. 
Some  inexplicable  attraction — a  superstition,  as  it  were, 
of  the  heart — drew  them  forth  from  his  lips. 

Confused  and  trembling,  Barbara  disengaged  her 
hand,  and  looked  at  him  with  innocent,  wistful  eyes, 
full  of  nothing  but  grief. 


“  You  forgive  me,  I  hope,  for  my  awkward  driving  ?” 
he  says  earnestly. 

“  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,”  answered  Barbara. 
“  And  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness  to  me.” 

“  Don’t  speak  of  it  as  a  kindness,”  he  returned.  “  I 
was  bound  to  stay  and  see  if  you  were  hurt,  and  aid 
you  as  far  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  so.  Surely 
you  don’t  think  me  capable  of  driving  on  like  a  heathen, 
do  you  ?” 

A  smile  flashed  into  his  clear  hazel  eyes,  lighting 
them  as  with  a  sunbeam,  and,  catching  the  reflection  of 
their  brightness,  Barbara  smiled  too,  but  sadly. 

Then  he  raised  his  hat,  and  drew  back  as  the  driver 
shut  the  door,  and  asked  where  he  was  to  go.  As 
Barbara  named  the  shabby,  dull  street  in  which  her 
mother  lived,  she  never  guessed  how  much  it  told  of 
her  own  poor  position  in  the  kingdom  of  Mammon. 
Yet  this  shining  denizen  of  the  world,  with  the  seal  of 
rank  and  fashion  set  visibly  on  his  aristocratic  brow, 
listened  eagerly  to  this  poor  address,  and  bent  forward 
more  eagerly  still  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  the  young 
slight  figure,  and  the  great  wistful  eyes  fixed  on  him  in 
such  wonderful  candid  trust.  Then  the  dismal  horse 
went  off  in  a  lame  trot,  and  Oliver,  lifting  his  hat  again 
for  a  last  adieu,  parted  from  the  girlish  face  without  a 
smile  breaking  on  the  lips  of  either. 

And  they  had  thought  her  ugly  at  the  asylum  !  Yet 
she  could  make  a  stranger  feel  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
see  her  face  again,  and  sweet  to  read  remembrance  of 
him  in  her  eyes. 

He  drove  on  through  the  crowded  streets  in  the 
shadow  of  that  vague  mysterious  dream  which  is  the 
dawn  of  love,  but  at  the  station  a  vexatious  shame  over¬ 
whelmed  him,  awakening  him  with  a  start. 

“  It  will  be  maddening  if  I  have  lost  the  train  for  the 
sake  of  a  strange  face. 

“  Am  I  in  time  ?”  he  cried  out  as  he  sprang  from  the 
carriage,  throwing  the  reins  to  his  servant. 

“  Just  one  minute,  sir,”  returned  a  porter,  seizing  his 
valise. 

He  caught  the  train  by* a  second,  and  as  he  fell  back 
in  a  corner  of  the  carriage,  he  said  to  himself  reproach¬ 
fully — 

“  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself  had  I  been  too 
late.  Poor  Theresa !  I  wonder  how  my  journey  will 
end — and  that  poor  girl’s — will  she  or  I  find  death  to 
greet  us  ?  I  am  glad  I  know  her  address.  I’ll  write 
it  down.” 

Out  came  his  tablets,  jewelled  and  costly,  and  a 
gold  pencil-case,  singularly  quaint  in  its  form  and  work¬ 
manship  ;  for  the  Honourable  Oliver  Hope  de  Beauvoir 
was  something  of  a  fop,  and  rejoiced  in  the  possession 
of  bijouterie  above  the  common  order.  And  now  upon 
the  ivory  leaf  of  the  tablet  set  in  a  golden  frame,  there 
figure  Barbara’s  initials,  and  the  poor  place  of  her 
abode. 

“  Barbara  !  Barbara  !”  he  whispered.  “  I  think  I  like 
the  name.  Strange — foreign — yes,  it  is  a  good  name  for 
her  !  She  is  strange,  not  pretty  but  odd,  and  she  has 
the  most  haunting  eyes  that  ever  looked  a  man  in  the 
face.  Stay !  where  have  I  seen  eyes  like  hers  ?  C)t 
whom  is  it  she  reminds  me  so  curiously  ?  Ah  !  I  don’t 
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resort  in  safety.  He  had  also  that  rare  simplicity  of 
manner  which  belongs  only  to  intense  sincerity — in  a 
word,  to  truth.  Hence  his  courtesy  bore  a  charm 
which  the  gloss  of  mere  refinement  and  fortune  can 
never  give.  Whether  or  not  it  was  this  clearness  of  soul,, 
this  honesty  of  mind,  which  was  the  cause  in  himof  keener* 
sensibilities,  he  was,  at  all  events,  possessed  of  the  finest 
chords  of  sympathy  ever  strung  upon  a  human  heart. 
They  vibrated  at  a  thought,  a  touch,  a  shadow,  making 
his  insight  into  character  almost  miraculous  in  one  so 
young.  Hence  his  love  or  his  friendship  was  never 
ill-bestowed  ;  they  fell  to  the  w'orthy  ;  and  he  made  no 
rash  mistakes  in  life  as  some  do,  when  they  throw  pearls 
before  swine  and  look  for  an  impossible  reward.  His 
love  and  his  friendship  lasted  :  once  given  they  never 
came  back  to  him  fruitless  to  embitter  a  hollow  or  a 
broken  heart.  No,  they  were  full  of  kindliness  and 
good  works  ;  they  kept  his  soul  like  a  watered  garden 
in  which  the  shadows  tempered  the  sunshine  and  the 
flowers  caressed  his  hand,  and  God’s  sky  was  above  his 
head,  blue  with  eternal  hope. 

To  the  multitude  he  w'as  shy  and  somewhat  reserved, 
never  boisterous  or  noisy  ;  not  what  superficial  men 
call  “  a  good  fellow,”  and  yet  when  a  man  had  him  for 
a  friend  he  wrote  his  name  upon  his  very  he.art  and 
found  him  truer  than  a  brother.  The  secret  of  his 
shyness  was  that  he  thought  humbly  of  himself  as  all 
high  natures  do,  and  as  genius  does,  which,  having  a 
spark  of  light  from  heaven,  beholds  with  keen  humilia¬ 
tion  and  sorrow  the  darkness,  the  ignorance,  and  the 
weakness  of  its  fleshly  dwelling. 

The  man  whom  I  have  thus  faintly  sketched  in  these 
poor  words  was  Walter  Lethbridge,  the  nephew  of 
flarbara’s  mother.  She  and  her  sister  had  married  two 
brothers,  but  Walter’s  mother  had  died  early,  and  his 
father  married  again  and  emigrated,  leaving  the  boy  to 
the  charge  of  his  aunt,  A  little  money  came  from  the 
far-off  land  annually,  but  other  children  took  the  father’s 
heart  away,  and  Walter  was  almost  as  lonely  as  Bar¬ 
bara,  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  England  on  a  visit 
to  his  family,  and  in  the  far  western  city  where  they 
had  settled  he  found  an  opening  for  the  courage  and 
the  enterprise  of  his  nature.  His  life  was  hard,  his 
road  rough,  but  worth,  sense,  and  honesty  make  a  way 
where  mere  ability  and  cunning  would  fail.  And  now 
after  four  years  of  work  and  exile  he  had  succeeded  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  future  success,  and  he  was 
returning  to  England  in  the  hope  of  inducing  his  aunt 
and  Barbara  to  follow  him  to  his  new  home. 

He  landed  at  sunset  and  hurried  away  by  the  first 
train,  travelling  with  the  storm. 


know ;  it’s  gone  like  a  shadow  just  as  I  thought  I 
had  caught  it.  Poor  Theresa  !  I  ought  to  be  think¬ 
ing  of  her.  I’ll  smoke  a  cigar ;  that  will  fling  this 
nonsense  off  my  brain.  After  all  it  will  never  do  to 
remember  this  girl.  She  looked  quite  poor  and  dowdy, 
and  innocent  as  a  flower.  No  ;  I  won’t  see  her  again. 
I’ll  efface  the  address,  and  forget  it.  Perhaps  my  poor 
sister  is  dying.  Well,  I’ll  do  it  for  her  sake,” 

Fourteen  hours  of  travelling  through  the  day  into 
the  night,  past  the  bleak  winds  and  fogs  of  the  east, 
and  through  the  gradual  softening  of  the  air  down  to 
the  balmy  west,  where  morning  meets  him  clad  in 
spring  sunshine,  and  walking  daintily  over  a  land 
flower-strewn,  with  the  song  of  birds  above  his  head, 
and  the  perfume  of  laurel,  and  myrtle,  and  heath  float¬ 
ing  on  the  sweet  mist  like  unseen  spirits,  scattering 
incense  in  his  path. 

There  is  no  one  at  the  station  to  meet  him — no  car¬ 
riage,  no  servant,  no  horse, 

“  It  is  just  like  that  morose  fellow  Bosperis  to  treat 
me  in  this  way,”  he  says,  as,  chilly  with  long  travelling, 
he  alights  and  scans  the  little  platform  from  end  to 
end.  Then  he  takes  his  valise  in  his  hand  and  walks 
away  through  the  dewy  leaves ;  but  as  the  dawn 
brightens  around  him  he  shivers,  and  the  cold  fore¬ 
boding  of  his  heart  makes  his  step  heavy  as  lead, 

“  Surely  she  is  better.  Had  anything  happened  they 
would  have  sent  to  the  station  and  met  me  with  the 
news.  Evil  tidings  always  fly  to  meet  one,” 

Thus  he  comforts  himself,  lagging  on  slowly  till  the 
wide  park  of  Bosanken  breaks  upon  his  sight,  and  he 
looks  up  that  glorious  avenue  of  chestnuts  just  bursting 
into  leaf ;  then  a  sort  of  fever  seizes  him,  and  he  hurries 
on  in  mad  haste. 

It  is  that  gaunt,  grey  woman  Deborah,  who  steals 
down  like  a  ghost  and  lets  him  in  silently,  before  the 
sudden  clang  of  the  bell  has  ceased  to  echo  through  the 
sleeping  house, 

“  Is  she  better  ?”  he  gasps  forth,  as  he  stands  in  the 
hall  with  the  spectral  morning  light  shining  chill  upon 
his  paling  face, 

Deborah  shakes  her  head,  and  without  speech  she 
lays  her  gaunt  hand  upon  him,  and  conducts  him  up  the 
great  staircase  to  his  sister’s  room,  where  the  first  words 
that  strike  his  ear,  uttered  in  wild  delirium,  are — 

“  Lethbridge  !  the  name  is  Lethbridge  !  Let  me  go 
forth  and  seek  her  through  the  wide  world,” 


CHAPTER  VII, 

HE  storm  which  broke  over  the  turrets  of  St,  Cecilia 
in  the  evening,  and  beat  its  cold  rain  and  flashed 
its  vivid  gleams  of  lightning  against  the  windows  of  the 
dismal  schoolroom,  illumining  the  pale  face  of  Barbara, 
had  in  the  noon  of  that  day  followed  a  big  ship  as  she 
steamed  up  the  Mersey,  Standing  on  the  deck,  heed¬ 
less  of  spray  and  wind  and  blinding  rain,  was  a  young 
slight  man,  noticeable  for  a  certain  steadfast  and  earnest 
look,  noticeable  also  for  an  air  of  quiet  strength  which 
sat  well  upon  him,  as  if  he  were  sure  of  himself,  and 
had  that  “  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body”  which  makes 
a  man  a  citadel,  a  stronghold,  whereunto  a  friend  may 


That  night  he  sat  by  a  deathbed  and  heard  a  strange 
story  told  by  fainting  lips, 

“  I  never  hoped  this  mercy  would  be  shown  me  to 
see  your  face  again,  Walter,”  said  Mrs,  Lethbridge. 
“  But,  thank  God,  I  have  seen  you,  and  given  you  this 
history  myself,  I  could  not  die  and  leave  it  untold.  You 
understand  now  w’hy  I  left  my  old  home,  and  why 
slander  has  followed  me  even  to  this  obscure  street,” 

“  I  understand  at  last  how  good  you  are,”  answered 
Walter  simply. 
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“  But  don’t  let  this  alter  your  heart,”  she  continued, 
clasping  his  hand.  “  Promise  me  you  will  be  a  brother 
to  her  still.” 

“  I  will — I  promise  it  solemnly.” 

“And  your  affection — your  regard — will  not  change 
for  what  I  have  told  you  ?” 

“  No,  never.” 

“  That  is  enough  I  believe  you,  Walter.  You  will 
find  the  letters  I  have  spoken  of  in  a  secret  compartment 
of  the  Venetian  cabinet  on  my  table.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  them  to  aid  you — nothing  ;  I  have  read  them 
a  hundred  times.” 

She  sighed  heavily,  and  met  her  nephew’s  earnest  eyes 
with  a  sad  and  weary  look. 

“  Youth  is  not  always  a  happy  time,”  she  continued  ; 
“  it  suffers  so  impatiently ;  and  jealousy  is  a  madness 
in  some  spirits.  Do  not  tell  Barbara  this  story — it 
would  break  her  heart.  And  how  could  she  accept  aid 
from  you  if  she  knew  the  truth  ?  Wait  till  she  is  older, 
then  tell  her  and  comfort  her.” 

“  I  will  do  all  you  wish — rely  on  it  I  will,”  said 
Walter  in  a  firm  voice. 

“  I  trust  in  you  implicitly ;  I  give  her  future  into 
your  hands,”  said  Mrs.  Lethbridge  softly.  “  How 
thankful  I  am  that  you  are  here  !  If  you  had  not  come 
I  must  have  told  poor  Barbara ;  now  I  can  spare  her, 
and  leave  all  to  your  judgment.  When  I  am  gone,  open 
the  cabinet  and  see  the  letters  are  there  safe.  You  will 
find  them - ” 

But  she  stopped  in  weakness,  and  her  nephew,  lean¬ 
ing  over  her  pillow,  entreated  her  to  spare  herself. 

“  I  will  fulfil  all  your  wishes,”  he  said  in  an  earnest 
voice  ;  “  be  assured  of  that.” 

But  the  moment  Mrs.  Lethbridge  had  gathered  a  little 
strength  she  spoke  again  excitedly. 

“  Impress  on  Barbara  my  last  injunction,  that  she  is 
never  to  part  with  that  little  cabinet  while  she  lives. 
Perhaps  it  will  help  her  one  day  to  forgive  her  unhappy 
mother.  Ah,  Walter !  I  begin  to  fear  I  shall  never  see 
her  again.” 

“Yes,  yes — she  will  be  here  soon  ;  they  c.annot  re¬ 
fuse  at  the  asylum  to  let  her  come.” 

Alas  !  poor  Barbara,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sitting 
by  the  pale  glimmer  of  the  fire,  in  the  bleak  schoolroom, 
ignorant  of  the  sorrow  at  home,  unconscious  of  the 
anxious  hearts  looking  eagerly  for  her  coming.  Y et  as 
Walter  listened  feverishly  for  the  sound  of  wheels,  ex¬ 
pecting  her  minute  by  minute,  he  was  far  from  dreaming 
that  she  would  indeed  arrive  too  late ;  there  was  so 
much  life  still  in  the  eyes,  the  voice,  the  looks  of  the 
pallid  face  he  watched. 

“  I  have  a  presentiment  that  I  shall  see  her  no 
more,”  said  Mrs.  Lethbridge,  fixing  her  gaze  sorrow¬ 
fully  on  her  nephew,  “  but  I  know  that  I  can  trust  to 
you  ;  you  will  be  her  friend  in  all  things.” 

“With  my  whole  heart  I  will,”  he  answered  in  a 
deep,  earnest  tone. 

But  she  seemed  to  wish  still  for  some  other  assurance, 
for  her  sad  gaze  lingered  on  his  face  anxiously. 

“And  what  I  have  confessed  to  you  respecting  her 
will  not  change  you  ? — will  not  make  you  think  less 
kindly  of  her  ?” 


“  Set  your  heart  at  ease,”  he  said,  laying  his  hand 
upon  her  hand.  “  I  only  see  in  it  a  reason  to  befriend 
her  the  more.” 

“  Mind,  I  have  told  the  truth,”  she  returned,  clasp¬ 
ing  his  hand  feverishly ;  “  she  is  wonderfully  good 
except  for  that  one  fault,  and  that  is  a  madness  in  her — 
the  fault  that — that  her  mother  had.” 

He  might  have  questioned  further  what  this  flaw  was 
in  a  high  soul,  but  the  change  in  the  invalid’s  pallid  face 
withheld  him. 

“  I  will  send  another  messenger  to  Barbara,”  he  said 
eagerly,  “  or  I  will  go  for  her  myself.  Aunt,  can  you 
spare  me  Shall  I  go  ?” 

The  dying  woman  looked  at  him  with  pleading  eyes. 

“  Do  not  leave  me,”  she  whispered.  “  Heaven  for¬ 
give  me  !  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  Barbara  !  I  could 
not  hide  it  from  her  now  if  she  came — dearer — dearer — a 
thousand  times  dearer — you  are  my  own  flesh  !  No  alien 
blood,  but  the  son  of  my  own  sister  !  I  have  been  a  good 
mother  to  him.  I  have  loved  him  with  all  my  heart.  Wal¬ 
ter,  are  you  here  ?  Never  mind  poor  Barbara  now  ;  it  is 
you  I  want,  not  her.  Hold  my  hand ;  do  not  leave 
me.  No  sin,  no  sorrow  around  your  birth,  Walter, 
but  only  love  and  joy  and  a  mother’s  pride.  Hush  !  is 
that  Barbara’s  step .?  She  must  not  hear  me.  I  am 
half  afraid,  at  times,  of  those  strange  eyes.  Hark ! 
whisper  it.  I  have  loved  you  best ;  she  must  never 
know  it,  but  I  loved  you  best  always.” 

Should  he  send  for  her  again,  and  force  her  to  sit  by 
this  bedside  and  hear  such  sorrowful  avowals  as  these  ? 
Was  it  not  a  mercy  she  was  spared  the  pain  of  listening 
to  these  wandering,  incoherent  utterances,  each  one  of 
which  would  be  a  stab  to  her  jealous  heart  ? 

As  he  pondered,  undecided  how  to  act,  half  longing 
for  her  presence,  half  thankful  that  she  was  absent,  a 
hand,  invisible  to  him,  touched  the  dying  woman’s 
sense  and  took  consciousness  away.  Then  he  hesitated 
no  longer ;  he  would  spare  Barbara  the  sight  of  life’s 
last  struggle ;  he  would  save  her  )  oung  heart  the  terror 
of  beholding  the  “  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.” 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  windows  of  the  house  were  darkened,  and  a 
desolate  cry  broke  from  Barbara’s  lips,  as  with 
one  shuddering  glance  she  saw  the  truth,  and  fell  back 
on  her  seat  shivering  and  silent,  her  sight  dimmed,  her 
heart  fainting  within  her.  But  the  door  was  opened 
quickly,  and  strong  kind  arms  were  thrown  around  her, 
and  she  was  carried  within  and  laid  upon  a  couch  before 
her  returning  sense  could  tell  whose  firm  hands  held 
her. 

“  Walter,  is  it  you  ?•”  she  said  with  white  lips,  as  her 
trembling  eyelids  unclosed,  and  her  gaze  rested  on  his 
face  half  in  doubt. 

“It  is  I,  Barbara.  I  arrived  yesterday.” 

The  old  familiar  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to  wake 
the  girl  from  her  momentary  stupor,  and  her  pent-up 
agony  rushed  forth  in  a  bitter  cry,  then  bursting  into 
tears  she  thrust  aside  his  supporting  arm,  and  stood  up 
alone. 

“  You  landed  yesterday  !”  she  cried.  “  But  not  in 
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time,  or  you  would  have  sent  for  me  again  ?  Oh, 
Walter !  they  never  put  the  letter  into  my  hands  till  an 
hour  ago.” 

“  Do  not  grieve  for  that,”  he  answered  ;  “  you  have 
been  spared  much  pain.  She  would  not  have  recog¬ 
nised  you,  Barbara,  had  you  come.  She  lay  unconscious 
many  hours.” 

Barbara  looked  at  him  with  eyes  full  of  anguish  , 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  comfort  to  her  in  his  words. 
She  had  not  sought  to  be  saved  from  pain  ;  she  had  only 
hungered  for  a  last  look  of  her  mother’s  face  alive,  not 
dead.  Walter  divined  her  feeling,  and  answered  it. 

“  Her  illness  was  very  unexpected  and  sudden, 
Barbara,  and  until  the  last  she  did  not  think  of  danger. 
She  imagined  there  was  plenty  of  time  she  would  not 
have  sent  for  you  but  for  my  earnest  entreaties.” 

With  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  coldly  Barbara  listened, 
answering  not  a  word. 

“  And  I  despatched  the  messenger  the  same  hour 
that  I  arrived,”  continued  Walter.  “  I  landed  at  sunset, 
and  hurried  on  hither  instantly.” 

“  Then  you  were  in  time  ;  you  saw  her  ;  you  spoke 
to  her  !”  cried  Barbara  with  sudden  passion  in  her  voice. 
“  And  you  are  only  her  nephew.  I  am  her  child,  yet 
you  gathered  her  last  words — her  last  looks  !  Go 
away  !  Go  away  !  I  shall  hate  you  always  !” 

And  unjust  in  her  bitterness,  and  weeping  convulsively, 
she  turned  away  from  him,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

“  Yes,  I  saw  her,”  he  said  very  gently,  “and  heard 
her-last  wishes.  And  I  am  thankful  I  came  in  time — 
thankful  I  am  here  to  help  you,  Barbara.” 

“  Help  me !”  she  repeated  desolately.  “  It  would  be 
very  bitter  to  me  to  take  help  from  you,  Walter  Leth¬ 
bridge.  You  always  came  between  me  and  my  mother. 
You  have  stood  now  between  me  and  her  death-bed. 
I  shall  not  easily  forgive  you.” 

She  looked  at  him  in  cold  reproach  without  a  tear ; 
her  grief  seemed  fast  getting  hard  and  stony  ;  her  face 
was  white  and  her  lips  set  firmly  together.  Her  cousin’s 
earnest  eyes  gave  her  one  deep  and  searching  look. 
This  jealousy  was  an  old  sore  between  them  ;  it  did  not 
touch  his  eyes  as  a  new  fact  to-day,  it  only  smote  him 
with  a  new  sorrow  :  he  had  discovered  it  was  not  un¬ 
founded. 

“  There  is  no  cause  for  anger,  Barbara,”  he  said. 
“  Her  last  words,  her  last  thoughts,  were  all  yours. 
She  was  a  good  woman.  I  shall  honour  her  memory 
always  ;  she  had  greater  charity,  greater  faith,  than  I  had 
even  dimly  guessed  at.  I  had  not  dreamed  of  the 
courage,  the  self-denial,  the  love  hidden  in  her  brave 
heart.” 

“  But  I  knew,  I  knew  !”  cried  Barbara.  “O  mother, 
mother !” 

The  right  chord  was  touched,  and  with  this  the  little 
crust  of  hardness  on  her  heart  fell  down,  the  sting  of 
her  unspoken  resentment  was  drawn  forth  and  c.ast  away. 

“  Yes,  you  knew  her  best  of  all,”  said  W’.alter. 
“  She  loved  us  very  much,  Barbara — you  and  me.” 

Barbara  was  a  little  jealous  for  herself  still. 

“But  I  am  her  child — her  own  child,”  she  cried. 
“  And  you  are  only  her  nephew.  O  Walter  !  it  seems 
so  hard  that  you  were  here,  and  not  I.” 


“  If  I  could  have  guessed  the  danger  was  so  near 
and  so  great,  you  should  have  been  here,  Barbara,” 
said  the  young  man  soothingly.  “  I  would  have 
fetched  you  myself ;  but  when  unconsciousness  came, 
the  scene  was  so  distressing  that  I — I  spared  you. 
I  had  not  the  courage  to  bring  you  here  then,  Barbara  ; 
I  was  glad  you  were  away.” 

He  took  her  hands  down  gently  from  her  face,  and 
her  drooping  head  fell  on  his  arm  against  his  breast  and 
lay  still  there  a  moment,  as  though  she  found  comfort 
in  that  shelter.  A  look  of  deep  tenderness  and  com¬ 
passion  gathered  in  the  earnest  eyes  of  W.alter  Leth¬ 
bridge,  as  he  gazed  down  upon  this  bent  head  and  the 
slight  girlish  figure,  whose  trembling  he  felt  against  his 
heart. 

“  I  cannot  tell  her,”  he  said  to  himself;  “  and  I  am 
glad  she  did  not  come  in  time  to  hear  that  sad  history 
from  my  poor  aunt’s  lips.  She  is  happier  being  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  truth  ;  I  will  let  her  remain  so.  Why 
should  I  grieve  her  more  ?  Is  she  not  desolate  enough 
already  ?  No,  no,  this  is  not  a  time  to  cut  her  adrift 
from  all  ties  and  all  relationship,  and  make  her  feel 
utterly  alone  in  the  world.” 

“  I  will  go  and  see  her,”  said  Barbara  suddenly.  “  I 
feel  strong  enough  now.  No,  do  not  come  with  me ; 
I  would  rather  be  alone.” 

She  put  his  proffered  hand  aside  and  left  the  room 
with  a  hurried  step. 

“  Poor  Barbara  !  she  is  jealous  even  now,”  said 
Walter  Lethbridge  “  what  would  she  feel  if  she  knew 
how  much  nearer  than  herself  I  was  to  the  dear  heart 
that  is  still  ?  Mine  can  never  be  the  voice  to  tell  her — 
it  would  be  too  cruel.” 

As  he  mused  with  a  troubled  look  on  his  brown 
face,  his  eye  fell  on  a  small  cabinet  which  stood  on  a 
side  table.  It  was  a  diminutive  toy  of  rare  workman¬ 
ship,  closing  with  two  doors  of  inlaid  woods  in  mosaic 
representing  the  story  of  Ariadne.  These  shut  in  a 
succession  of  six  tiny  drawers  of  ebony  and  cedar, 
with  handles  of  onyx,  each  drawer  being  exquisitely 
painted  with  wreaths  of  flowers  upheld  by  Cupids. 

“  This  must  be  the  cabinet  of  which  she  spoke,” 
said  the  young  man  thoughtfully.  And  taking  it  in  his 
two  brown  hands  he  examined  it  with  searching  eyes. 
Then  one  by  one  he  took  out  the  drawers  and  laid  them 
on  the  table.  There  was  nothing  in  them  of  much 
value  ;  a  few  ancient  silver  coins,  a  few  modern  cameos, 
a  rare  intaglio  or  two,  all  of  which  Walter  passed  by, 
but  stayed  his  hand  when  he  came  to  a  dried  and 
withered  rose,  wrapped  tenderly  in  paper,  with  a  date 
attached — not  the  year,  but  simply  the  day,  thus  : 
“  6th  June.”  This  he  scanned  carefully,  as  though 
he  saw  some  mystery  in  the  faded  flower.  Then  he 
laid  it  back  in  its  place  reverently,  with  a  slight 
gesture  of  sorrowful  bewilderment. 

“  Easy  to  read,”  he  said,  “  and  yet  not  easy.  One 
part  of  the  story  common  as  sin  and  sorrow,  and  the 
other  a  mystery  and  a  secret  still.” 

In  the  next  drawer  he  found  an  oval  ivory  box,  with 
Sterne’s  Maria  painted  on  the  cover,  a  wild  look  on  her 
sad  face,  her  little  dog  by  her  side,  held  by  a  blue 
ribbon — a  simple  picture,  but  wrought  with  such  skill 
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and  pathos  that  Walter  gazed  on  it  lingeringly,  and 
even  conjured  up  a  likeness  to  Barbara  in  the  deep 
sorrowful  eyes,  and  the  lost  look  on  the  wistful  face. 

The  box  held  the  saddest  records  he  had  discovered 
yet.  First,  a  small  bunch  of  withered  flowers,  tied  with 
a  white  ribbon,  on  which  was  written,  “  Gathered  on 
my  mother’s  grave  the  day  before  I  went  away.”  Next 
a  lock  of  dark  hair  ;  not  a  lover’s,  for  there  were  threads 
of  silver  in  it ;  and  lastly,  a  small  gold  locket,  empty, 
but  with  signs  that  the  miniature  it  once  contained  had 
been  torn  out,  perhaps  in  anger,  perhaps  in  bitterness, 
and  flung  away.  The  other  leaf  of  the  locket  which 
had  once  held  hair  was  empty  also,  but  a  portion  of  the 
gold  cipher  was  here  still.  It  was  a  B  intertwined  with 
another  letter  of  which  so  little  remained  that  its  shape 
was  undiscernible.  It  had  evidently  been  wrenched 
away  with  some  force. 

“  These  were  her  initials,  doubtless,”  said  Walter. 

Perhaps  her  name,  too,  was  Barbara.  But  it  was 
not  of  this  my  aunt  spoke  ;  it  was  of  something  more 
certain — some  letters.” 

He  paused  bewildered  ;  for  from  within  the  cabinet 
there  seemed  to  shine  an  eye  of  fire,  darting  on  him  an 
angry  ray.  He  stretched  his  hand  towards  it,  and  it 
vanished,  to  appear  again  when  his  arm  drooped.  He 
had  but  intercepted  the  light,  which  gleamed  from  a 
little  steel  point  behind  one  of  the  small  grooves  on 
which  the  drawers  ran.  Taking  the  cabinet  to  the 
window  and  gazing  down  into  it,  he  made  this  discovery 
quickly,  and  tried  to  touch  the  nail  or  spring  with  his 
fingers  ;  but  it  seemed  to  evade  his  grasp,  his  hand  so 
completely  blocking  the  light  that  the  tiny  gleam  vanished 
each  time  he  would  have  seized  it.  Then  he  took  his 
pencil-case  and  succeeded  in  reaching  it  thus  ;  and  as  he 
touched  it  the  back  of  the  cabinet  flew  out  towards  him, 
disclosing  a  hidden  compartment  in  which  lay  a  ring  and 
a  small  packet  of  letters. 

These  were  the  things  of  which  Mrs.  Lethbridge  had 
spoken  to  him,  and  he  grew  pale  as  his  eyes  fell  on 
them  in  startled  sorrow  and  eagerness. 

The  ring  was  one  of  those  anciently  called  gimmel 
rings.  These  divide  into  many,  so  fitted  together  as  to 
make  one ;  and  in  the  old  times  they  were  used  at 
betrothals,  when  the 'ring  was  shared  by  the  witnesses 
and  the  lovers,  each  person  keeping  his  part  till  the 
wedding,  when  all  were  reunited,  and  the  ring,  now 
made  perfect,  was  placed  on  the  finger  of  the  bride. 

The  gimmel  ring  which  Walter  Lethbridge  now  held 
in  his  hand  was  of  diamonds  ;  it  had  originally  repre¬ 
sented  a  rose  with  a  leaf  on  either  side,  but  the  flower 
and  one  leaf  only  were  here.  The  third  part  of  the 
ring  with  the  other  leaf  was  missing. 

“  So  there  was  no  wedding  !”  mused  Walter.  “  The 
ring  was  never  reunited  with  a  priest’s  blessing.  And 
perhaps  the  false  lover  still  keeps  the  diamond  leaf, 
although  he  forgets  the  hand  that  gave  it.  Ah  !  what 
is  this 

It  was  a  word  engraven  on  the  broadest  gold  circlet, 
the  one  which  held  the  rose — a  word  which  Walter 
took  some  little  time  to  decipher,  so  strange  and  out¬ 
landish  did  it  seem  to  him.  The  word  was  Caerlerrick. 
He  could  make  nothing  of  it.  It  might  mean  nothing. 


only,  as  he  pondered  over  it,  he  fancied  that  it  had  a 
Welsh  sound,  and  he  promised  himself  he  would  get  a 
Welsh  directory,  and  search  for  the  word  as  a  family 
name.  Then  he  took  up  the  letters,  but  hesitated,  and 
laid  them  down  again. 

“  I  have  scarcely  the  right  to  touch  these,”  he 
said,  “  without  Barbara’s  permission.  If  I  defer  till 
some  happier  time  to  tell  her  this  sad  story,  I  must 
defer  also  to  look  at  these  letters  till  she  and  I  can  read 
them  together.  Well,  they  and  I  can  wait.  I  simply 
obey  my  poor  aunt’s  wish  by  verifying  the  fact  that 
they  are  here.  The  delay  matters  little.  She  said  there 
was  no  name  mentioned  in  them,  no  information  which 
could  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  truth — they  are  mere 
foolish  love  letters,  nothing  more.  I  have  seen  they  are 
here  safe,  now  I  will  shut  them  and  their  mystery  up 
again  in  darkness  till  the  right  time  comes  to  bring  them 
forth  to  the  light.’’ 

He  reclosed  the  secret  spring,  and  replaced  the 
drawers  in  the  cabinet ;  then  he  went  up  softly  to  the 
darkened  chamber  where  Barbara  wept,  and  drew  her 
away  with  a  kind,  firm  hand  from  the  solemn  spectacle 
of  death. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SOME  ten  days  after  this  Walter  sat  by  a  table  busy 
with  accounts,  but  his  eyes  wandered  often  from 
these  to  the  slight  figure  of  Barbara  drooping  over  her 
work  in  silence.  There  was  something  new  and 
strange  to  him  in  Barbara’s  face  now  -,  the  child  whom 
he  had  left  at  twelve  only  came  back  to  him  like  a 
flitting  shadow  in  this  girl  of  sixteen.  And  though 
she  was  not  beautiful,  scarcely  even  pretty  in  her 
present  pallor,  and  with  that  sad  seal  of  patient  dejec¬ 
tion  which  St.  Cecilia  had  set  upon  her  face,  yet  there 
was  a  singular  attraction,  a  magnetism  in  the  very  air 
around  her,  which  drew  Walter’s  heart  towards  her 
as  with  hooks  of  steel.  He  did  not  combat  this  new 
feeling.  There  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  thousand  reasons 
why  he  should  love  her,  and  none  why  he  should  not. 
He  had  known  her  nearly  all  his  life  ;  his  boyish  letters 
at  school  had  been  addressed  to  her,  all  his  thoughts 
in  the  far  West  had  wandered  home  to  her,  and  he 
felt  now  that  deep  down  in  his  heart  he  had  always 
intended,  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  marry,  to 
choose  no  other  wife  but  Barbara. 

“  If  you  have  courage  to  listen,  Barbara,”  he  said, 
“  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little.” 

Barbara  let  her  w'ork  drop  on  her  lap  and  turned  her 
face  towards  him  with  a  sudden  blush. 

“  I  thought  you  were  too  busy  to  talk,  else  I  was 
just  going  to  ask  you  a  question,”  she  said. 

“  A  question  on  business  ?”  returned  Walter,  smiling, 
“  Well,  I  think  I  have  settled  everything  now,  Barbara, 
and  I  am  ready  primed  with  answers  on  every  point.’’ 

“  It  is  not  business,”  said  Barbara,  with  a  flush  of 
roses  on  her  cheeks ;  “  it  is  a  foolish  question — it  is 
about  a  name.  Is  De  Beauvoir  a  grand  name — a  noble 
name 

“  Very  likely  it  is,  Barbara.  I  think  there  is  an  Earl 
De  Beauvoir ;  but  I  am  an  ignorant  fellow  on  tliose 
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points.  Shall  I  hand  you  the  peerage  ?  there  is  an  old 
one,  I  fancy,  in  the  bookcase.” 

He  turned  towards  it  carelessly,  thinking  little  of 
her  question,  not  seeing  that  her  lips  and  hands  were 
trembling. 

“  No  !  no  !”  she  cried  ;  “  don’t  give  me  the  book. 
It  is  a  mere  folly ;  the  name  was  haunting  me,  that 
was  all.” 

“Words  and  names  do  haunt  one  sometimes,”  said 
Walter  gravely. 

He  was  thinking  of  Caerlerrick,  and  this  mention  of 
Dibrdt  made  him  resolve  to  search  through  it  for  that 
odd  word. 

There  was  a  strange  silence  between  them  for  a 
moment — a  silence  quivering  with  the  secret  in  the 
heart  of  each,  then  he  turned  back  to  the  subject  on 
which  he  had  first  spoken. 

“  Well,  Barbara,  shall  we  have  our  talk  ?” 

He  was  eager,  she  listless,  and  there  was  not  a  single 
spark  of  interest  in  the  great  weary  eyes  she  turned 
upon  him. 

“  I  don’t  care  much  to  hear  about  business,  Walter  ;  I 
leave  it  all  to  you.” 

“  It  is  not  all  business,  Barbara.” 

And  it  was  his  face  now  that  was  flushed,  and  his 
eyes  which  grew  troubled. 

“  Isn’t  it  ?”  said  Barbara  drearily. 

She  seemed  scarcely  to  heed  her  own  words,  or  to 
know  what  she  was  saying ;  her  thoughts  were  not 
here  in  this  little  dusky  parlour,  and  tears  were  drop¬ 
ping  down  upon  her  work  now.  Walter  saw  this  with 
one  hasty  glance,  and  then  spoke  eagerly,  quickly. 

“  I  hope  what  I  am  going  to  say  will  not  disturb  you, 
Barbara,  but  the  fact  is  we  two  cannot  go  on  living 
together  like  this.  The  world  will  talk  if  we  do.” 

Barbara  looked  up  at  him  with  a  momentary  amaze¬ 
ment  in  her  eyes,  nothing  more. 

“  Talk  of  us!  of  you  and  me  I”  she  said.  “Why 
we  have  been  together  all  our  lives  till  four  years  ago  ; 
what  can  the  world  have  to  say  at  your  coming  home 
again  ?” 

“  I  left  you  a  child,  I  find  you  a  woman,”  said 
Walter,  hesitating  a  little.  “  And  now — now  that  your 
mother - ” 

The  quick  trembling  of  Barbara’s  lip  stopped  him. 

“  I  had  not  thought  of  this  before,”  she  said  simply; 
‘  ‘  having  been  always  accustomed  to  see  you  here,  it 
seemed  right  you  should  be  here  still.  I  had  forgotten 
that  being  alone  now  and  both  orphaned,  the  world 
will  not  let  us  comfort  each  other.” 

If  she  stopped  with  tears  it  was  for  pure  sorrow, 
and  not  with  any  touch  of  confusion,  any  shadow  of 
consciousness  which  could  give  Walter  courage  to 
speak. 

“  What  shall  we  do  ?”  she  asked,  looking  in  his 
face  with  unembarrassed  candour. 

That  look  made  his  heart  tremble,  filled  it  up  with 
fears,  weighed  it  down  with  the  certainty  he  was  un¬ 
loved,  and  forced  him  to  ask  himself  if  it  was  not  sel¬ 
fish  to  shake  her  innocent  trust  in  him,  and  trouble  her 
child’s  soul  with  the  shadow  of  a  man’s  passion. 

“  It  is  time  enough  yet,”  he  said  to  himself ;  “  let  me 


prove  my  love  to  her  first ;  let  me  sho*^  her  it  can 
stand  the  test  of  uncertainty  and  absence.  I  have 
patience — I  can  wait.” 

So  he  answered  her  question  by  another. 

“  What  would  you  like  to  do,  Barbara  ?” 

“  I  should  like  to  go  to  a  good  school — a  foreign 
school,”  said  the  girl,  starting  into  sudden  animation, 
“  where  I  could  learn  to  be  as  accomplished  and  clever 
as  a  great  lady — a  lady  who  would  be  fit - ”, 

She  stopped,  but  her  face  was  full  of  life,  her  cheeks 
crimson,  her  eyes  brilliant  with  a  wondrous  fire. 
Walter’s  gaze  remained  steadfast,  fixed  on  her  as  on  a 
statue  just  rising  before  him  with  breath  on  its  lips,  and 
its  marble  veins  running  with  red  blood. 

“  You  are  just  come  from  school,”  was  all  he  could 
say  slowly. 

“  Not  a  school  I  a  lie  I  a  sham !  a  cheat  1”  said 
Barbara,  her  words  pouring  from  her  lips  like  a  stream 
of  fire.  “  I  am  depressed,  degraded,  dejected.  I  am 
notmyself  through  ignorance,  through  servitude,  through 
oppression,  through  pain.  I  yearn  to  be  set  free  from 
all  this.  I  walk  in  chains  now.  There  is  a  great  inert 
power  in  me  which  I  cannot  use  for  want  of  education, 
so  it  weighs  upon  my  heart  and  fills  me  up  with 
anguish.  My  thoughts  are  like  huge  mountains  piled 
up  in  chaos  with  a  flash  of  lightning  on  them  here  and 
there,  showing  me  their  drear  confusion.  Then  I  plunge 
down  into  deeper  darkness  and  pain,  and  I  am  lost  in 
the  height,  and  depth,  and  strength  of  this  bleak  igno¬ 
rance.  Walter,  I  have  bound  my  spirit  to  this  yoke 
for  years,  but  now  if  I  am  not  set  free — now,  if  my 
weary  and  famished  soul  cannot  have  food  and  drink, 
then  let  me  die.  For  I  desire  death  rather  than  this 
daily  battle  with  my  spirit,  this  daily  strangling  and 
suffocating  of  the  powers  God  has  given  me.” 

She  was  transformed ;  her  hands  outstretched,  her 
cheeks  glowing,  her  eyes  kindling  as  with  a  flame. 
The  intense  life  in  her  expression,  her  attitude,  her 
very  voice,  all  showed  how  mighty  was  the  spirit  in 
her  small,  slight  frame,  how  great  the  fire  which  she 
hid  beneath  the  quiet,  weary  patience  of  her  demeanour. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  girl  speaks  out  of  her  heart  and  her 
soul  to  a  man,  but  when  she  does,  all  things  go  down 
before  her  like  a  flood.  It  was  so  now,  and  in  an  instant 
Walter  Lethbridge  was  as  eager  to  carry  out  her  schemes 
as  if  he  had  been  building  them  up  himself  for  a  year. 
Her  strength  of  character,  her  mental  force,  bore  him 
onwards  into  the  stream  of  her  own  enthusiasm,  and  he 
felt  something  of  the  ardour  of  the  artist,  who  sees  in 
the  unformed  marble  the  polished  shape  which  is  to 
emerge  in  beauty. 

Now  Barbara  had  seemed  to  him  like  marble  or  like 
stone  till  she  uttered  forth  the  yearnings  of  her  mind, 
and  this  first  breathing  of  the  statue  charmed  him. 
Well,  she  should  have  the  mental  culture  for  which  she 
was  so  fitted,  her  genius  should  be  shaped  and  chiselled, 
and  in  three  years’  time  he  would  come  back  to  Europe 
again  to  claim  the  living  heart,  the  loving  soul,  which 
he  should  have  helped  to  make.  He,  because  he  meant 
that  his  workful  hands,  his  strong  industry,  his  plodding 
brain,  battling  day  and  night  with  toil,  should  give  her 
this  mental  luxury  and  training  for  which  she  craved. 
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This  was  his  dream,  and  no  whisper  touched  his 
heart  that  he  might  make  the  marble  beautiful  and  give 
it  life  only  for  a  rival, 

“  Of  her  own  unaided  thought  she  has  devised  the 
best  plan  for  both  of  us,”  he  said  to  himself,  with  the 
soft  flattery  of  hope.  “  It  will  be  fairer  for  her, 
juster,  wiser  in  every  way.  And  I  shall  be  working  for 
her — that  will  be  my  great  joy.  To  ask  her  to  be  my 
wife  now,  in  her  childish  inexperience,  and  with  this 
thirst  of  the  heart  unsatisfied,  would  be  more  like  cruelty 
than  love.” 

There  was  a  wistful  misgiving,  too,  in  his  mind  that 
Barbara  would  say  him  nay,  having  her  thoughts  now 
too  full  of  this  strange  ambition. 

She  had  spoken  listlessly  of  business  ;  but  it  was  no 
listless,  lifeless  figure  that  stood  by  Walter’s  chair,  lis¬ 
tening  eagerly  as  he  went  into  the  details  of  Mrs.  Leth¬ 
bridge’s  small  savings  and  pinched  economy,  showing 
how  the  first  was  invested,  and  how  the  last  had  enabled 
her  to  pay  the  premium  on  a  life  policy,  which  gave 
Barbara  now  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

“  You  perceive  that  she  could  not  do  this  for  you 
and  pay  schooling  too,”  said  Walter,  “  and  doubtless 
this  is  why  she  permitted  you  to  remain  at  St.  Cecilia’s.” 

B:.rbara’s  hand  resting  on  his  shoulder  quivered  with 
excitement,  her  cheeks  glowed,  her  eyes  were  full  of  fire. 

“  But  there  is  yet  time  to  redeem  that  fearful  waste 
of  years,”  she  cried,  “  so  I  forgive  this  cruel  mistake, 
else  I  never,  never  could.” 

Walter  turned  in  surprise ;  he  had  thought  to  awake 
her  generous  sympathy  and  gratitude ;  he  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  such  words  as  these. 

“  I  am  not  all  good,”  she  said,  and  he  felt  the  fever 
of  her  hand  in  his  veins.  “  I  am  full  of  envy  and 
jealousy.  I  could  die  for  sorrow  when  I  think  how 
plain  I  am,  and  how  ignorant,  how  contemptible  I  must 
appear  in — in  some  eyes.” 

“  My  dear  Barbara,  not  in  mine,”  returned  Walter 
hastily. 

“  You  are  used  to  me  ;  you  are  like  a  brother  ;  you 
don’t  see  me  as  strange  eyes  do.  I  tell  you  again,  I 
should  hate  the  whole  world  in  my  misery  if  I  did  not 
feel  within  me  the  power  to  redeem  this  loss  of  my 
most  precious  years.  This  insurance  money  will  pay 


for  me  abroad  ?  I  shall  spend  it  all  -,  it  will  only  be 
just  enough.” 

“  You  shall  not  do  that,  Barbara,”  said  Walter  gently. 
“  I  cannot  permit  it.  I  am  your  trustee  ;  the  sum  must 
be  invested,  and  you  must  spend  only  the  interest.” 

“  Interest !”  exclaimed  Barbara  in  passionate  impa¬ 
tience.  “  Why,  all  I  have  will  only  bring  me  forty  pounds 
a  year,  and  that  will  not  pay  for  what  I  intend  to  do  ! 
Don’t  thwart  me,  Walter !  I  cannot — will  not  bear 
it.” 

“  I  will  help  you,  Barbara,  not  thwart  you.  This 
money  left  in  my  hands  shall  bring  you  all  you  require. 
I  promise  you.  Is  not  that  enough  ?” 

Here  was  the  opportunity  which  W alter  desired  ;  he 
would  save  her  now  all  sense  of  obligation  ;  she  would 
fancy  the  money  he  sent  her  was  her  own. 

“  It  is  enough,”  said  Barbara,  after  a  moment’s 
thought.  “  I  know  your  promises,  Walter,  are  always 
true,  and  safe  as  gold.  Only  I  am  afraid  I  shall  want 
so  much  money.” 

“  Never  fear ;  cleverly  managed  this  sum  will  do  a 
great  deal.  You  will  see  I  shall  be  a  good  steward.” 

“  And  when  shall  I  go  ?  I  should  like  to  start  to¬ 
morrow.  Oh  !  I  shall  feel  like  a  bird  beating  against 
prison  bars  till  I  go.” 

“  And  we  have  been  together  such  a  little  while,” 
said  Walter  reproachfully. 

But  his  accent  of  sadness  scarcely  struck  her  ear ; 
she  was  radiant,  and  her  eyes  were  shining  with  joyful 
hope. 

“Yet  you  said  just  now  we  ought  not  to  stay 
together,”  she  answered.  And  for  the  first  time  since 
her  return  home  she  laughed.  “Look  here — what 
would  the  world  say  to  this  ?” 

And  suddenly  Walter  felt  the  pressure  of  her  flushed 
cheek  against  his  lips. 

“  Fancy  having  to  force  a  kiss  from  one’s  brother  like 
that,”  she  said,  laughing  again.  “  You  are  greatly 
changed,  Walter,  since  you  went  to  America,  In  the 
old  times  you  would  have  kissed  me  directly  we  met.” 

Walter  leaned  his  face  down  upon  his  two  hands  and 
trembled  from  head  to  foot.  She  thought  nothing  of 
her  cold  caress,  but  the  touch  of  her  careless  cheek 
rushed  to  his  heart  and  shook  it  like  a  reed. 


ABOUT  WOMEN— TO  WOMEN. 

MRS.  GEORGE  GROTE. — PART  II. 


IN  the  year  1830  the  elder  Mr.  Grote  died,  and  with 
his  death  began  a  new  era  in  his  son’s  life.  He  left 
his  son  the  Grote  capital  in  the  banking-house  and  an 
estate  in  Lincolnshire.  George  Grote  thus  became 
emancipated  in  more  senses  than  one.  He  was  now 
his  own  master,  and  was  no  longer  fettered  by  the 
difference  of  political  principles  between  himself  and 
his  father. 

The  next  few  years  were  memorable  in  English 
history — made  so  by  the  agitation  on  Parliamentary  re¬ 
form.  Mr.  Grote  was  asked  in  1831  to  stand  for  the 


City,  but  he  declined,  though  he  worked  with  might 
and  main  to  insure  the  return  of  the  four  Liberal  candi¬ 
dates.  Mrs.  Grote  has  given  us  two  letters,  which 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  friends  of  liberty.  One 
was  from  Joseph  Parkes,  and  is  a  graphic  description 
of  the  “  Meeting  of  the  Unions”  in  Birmingham,  when 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  testified  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  the  Lords  pass  the  Reform  Bill. 

“  After  the  passing  of  the  bill  in  its  final  shape 
Mr.  Grote  found  himself  unable  longer  to  resist  the 
force  of  events,  and  accordingly  announced  himself  (in 
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June)  a  candidate  for  the  City  of  London.”  His  public 
address,  which  his  wife  gives,  is  remarkable  to  us  as 
the  exposition  of  those  reforms  which,  though  far  otf 
then,  have  successively  been  w'on  by  English  Liberals. 
The  Ballot  was  Grote’s  pet  idea  in  1831,  and  we  are 
only  just  marching  oft' with  it  under  our  arm  in  1874. 

But  we  do  not  purpose  following  Mr.  Grote  in  those 
paths  of  life  where  husband  and  wife,  though  together 
in  the  spirit,  were  separated  in  the  flesh.  The  occasion 
of  his  maiden  speech  w'as,  however,  too  important  for 
the  wife  for  us  not  to  give  her  own  words  on  it — 

“  When  the  day  for  the  motion  on  the  Ballot  arrived, 
I  made  a  point  of  being  present  in  what  was  called  ‘  the 
Lantern’  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  hear 
Grote  deliver  his  maiden  speech.  The  House  of  that 
day  was  ventilated  by  means  of  a  circular  opening  in 
the  roof,  around  which  some  ten  or  twelve  persons 
might  be  so  placed  as  to  hear,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
see,  what  passed  in  the  body  of  the  House.  There 
was,  on  this  afternoon,  a  full  attendance  of  members, 
and  profound  silence  and  attention  prevailed  during  the 
delivery  of  the  speech,  except  when  interrupted  by 
manifestations  of  applause.  Grote’s  voice,  though  not 
a  powerful  one,  was  distinctly  heard,  and  he  spoke 
throughout  without  faltering  or  embarrassment ;  the 
speech  occupied  rather  more  than  one  hour,  and  when 
Grote  sat  down  a  cordial  cheer  arose,  which  lasted 
several  minutes.” 

The  Grotes  made  the  acquaintance  not  only  of  all 
the  literary  celebrities  of  which  England  could  boast, 
but  also  that  of  some  famous  French  savants.  They 
generally  passed  some  part  of  the  summer  in  France,  of 
which  country  they  were  both  very  fond.  Paris  w’as 
delightful  to  them,  not  only  from  its  world-famed  attrac¬ 
tions,  but  also  for  the  society  of  those  literary  friends 
they  met  there. 

In  1841  they  passed  a  few  months  in  Italy.  “One 
day  at  Verona,”  says  Mrs.  Grote,  “  George  said  to  me, 
‘  H.,  have  you  got  an  Italian  grammar  with  you  ?’ 
‘  Yes.’  ‘  Because  I  want  to  look  up  my  verbs.’  I 
handed  the  grammar  to  George,  who  quietly  pored 
over  it  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  so.” 

“  On  the  following  morning  we  set  forth,  attended 
by  a  laquais  de  place,  to  visit  the  celebrated  amphitheatre, 
the  first  aspect  of  which  produced  a  vivid  effect  on 
Grote,  it  being  perhaps  the  first  considerable  monument 
of  antiquity  he  had  ever  beheld.  I  was  well  aware 
that  he  w\as  familiar  with  the  Italian  language  and  with 
its  poetic  treasures,  but  I  had  never  heard  him  attempt 
to  speak  it.  It  was  therefore  a  surprise  to  me  when  I 
heard  Grote  suddenly  break  forth  in  a  new  language, 
which  he  apparently  employed  with  facility,  questioning 
our  attendant  on  all  the  points  which  attracted  his 
curiosity.” 

Shakspeare  w'as  present  with  Grote  and  his  w'ife  in 
Verona.  An  acquaintance  with  literature  gives  to  those 
who  have  it  a  double  pleasure  in  travel.  It  “gilds  re¬ 
fined  gold,”  and  adds  to  the  charms  of  scenery  colours 
from  the  minds  and  reminiscences  from  the  ages. 

We  remember  once  talking  to  a  young  lady  (about 
twenty)  of  a  journey  she  had  been  making  with  her 
parents  through  this  classic  Italy.  We  asked  her  what 


she  thought  of  Florence.  “  Florence,  let  me  see, 
which  town  was  that  r”  “  Oh,”  interrupted  the  mother, 
“  you  know,  where  we  bought  those  lovely  silks.” 

In  1843  Mr.  Grote  retired  from  the  banking-house, 
and  gave  up  all  his  time  to  what  his  wife  calls  his  epus 
magnum,  a  name  given  to  his  Grecian  history  by  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

There  can  be  no  greater  treat  to  human  beings  who 
have  any  intellectual  activity  than  to  be  thrown  into  a 
circle  where  true  enjoyment  means  interchange  of 
thought  and  war  of  wit.  Mrs.  Grote  gives  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  such  a  gathering  at  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  at  Pencarrow.  The  guests  were  Mr. 
Charles  Austin  and  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes;  Mr.  Edward 
Grubbe,  a  lawyer  who  was  preparing  Thomas  Hobbes’ 
works  for  publication  ;  “  Miss  Fanny  Howarth,  an  at¬ 
tractive  young  lady,  completed  the  ‘cast’  of  parts  in 
this  choice  circle.”  We  leave  Mrs.  Grote  to  describe 
the  scene  : — 

“  During  the  fortnight  that  ensued  after  our  arrival, 
an  unflagging  spirit  seemed  to  animate  the  guests,  and 
the  hours  flew  past  with  a  sense  of  intelligent  enjoy¬ 
ment  such  as  has  rarely  fallen  to  my  lot  to  share.  In¬ 
deed  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  individual, 
among  the  group  there  collected,  bore  the  leading  part 
in  the  conversations,  the  discussions,  the  amicable  con¬ 
troversies,  and  the  sparkling  witty  pleasantry  which 
enlivened  our  daily  life  at  Pencarrow.  Charles  Austin 
was  in  his  best  ‘  trim.’  Mr.  Grote  had  shaken  oft'  the 
feeling  of  mortification  which  hung  over  the  closing 
period  of  his  political  career,  had  plunged  into  his 
favourite  study  with  unfading  interest  once  more,  and 
was  w’ell  disposed  to  engage  in  the  intellectual  sport 
now  going  on.  Our  host  played  his  part  to  admiration, 
whilst  the  ladies,  on  their  side,  found  the  topics  neither 
heavy  nor  tedious,  though  often  profound  and  learned, 
and  the  daily  dinner-hour  ever  found  us  eager  to  renew 
the  friendly  fray  of  the  morning.  Mr.  Milnes,  often 
foremost  to  begin,  like  a  ‘  bandillero’  in  the  arena, 
shaking  his  paradoxical  propositions  in  the  faces  of  his 
doughty  companions,  and  irritating  their  logical  faculty 
to  the  verge  of  asperity ;  Molesworth  bringing  to  the 
general  fund  a  vast  stock  of  knowledge,  and  often 
illustrating  his  views  by  resources  of  a  character  some¬ 
what  out  of  the  course  of  reading  of  the  rest  of  us ; 
Mr.  Grubbe,  a  modest  and  intelligent  person,  forming 
a  sort  of  ‘  chorus,’  or  arbitrator,  among  the  talkers. 
Altogether  it  was  a  most  enjoyable  passage  to  us  all, 
and  one  fraught  with  sensible  profit  to  the  mind  and 
imagination.” 

birs.  Grote  helped  her  husband  in  his  great  historical 
labours  by  correcting  his  proofs,  &c.  She  was  also 
his  “  diligent  and  conscientious”  critic.  Her  excisions 
and  changes  were  always  received  and  acted  upon. 
What  a  constant  fund  of  happiness  there  must  have 
been  in  this  mutual  labour !  It  must  have  made  each 
other’s  society  always  a  pleasure,  and  have  left  no  room 
for  the  up-springing  of  ennui  or  doubt.  It  is  the  beau- 
ideal  oi  married  life. 

The  Grotes  went  in  1847  to  visit  M.  de  Tocqueville 
and  his  w'ife,  at  their  chateau  near  Barfleur.  Mrs. 
Grote  and  Madame  de  Tocqueville  had  an  intellectual 
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treat  in  the  contact  of  two  great  minds.  “  My  husband 
was  encouraged  by  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the 
French  vein  of  literary  conversation  to  unfold  his  own 
prodigious  mental  stores  derived  from  French  authors, 
of  whose  writings  he  never  seemed  to  me  to  have 
enough,  indeed,  down  to  the  end  of  his  life.” 

The  -Grotes  counted  Felix  Mendelssohn  and  Jenny 
Lind  amongst  their  friends.  Their  house  was  the  scene 
of  “  brilliant  musical  doings.”  Chopin,  Thalberg, 
Dorus  Gras,  shone  amongst  their  stars.  We  hear  of 
visits  to  the  opera,  too,  and  rejoice ;  for  all  this  music 
proves  that  the  Grotes  could  feel  as  well  as  think. 

No  woman  could  have  as  varied  a  life  and  as  lively 
an  intellect  as  Mrs.  Grote’s  without  being  a  charming 
letter- writer.  Women  are  the  best  letter-writers.  The 
one  gossiping  letter  from  Mrs.  Grote  in  the  volume 
makes  us  wish  for  a  volume  of  her  letters.  It  was 
written  during  a  stay  of  some  months  in  Paris,  Jenny 
Lind  sharing  lodgings  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

“  ^th  June,  18.^9. 

“  Our  plans  remain  fixed  to  leave  Paris  next  week. 
Jenny  goes  back  to  Sweden,  after  all.  I  will  tell  you 
about  it  anon.  We  dined  at  the  English  Embassy  on 
Sunday  last,  to  meet  Madame  Catalan!.  The  two  great 
operatic  reputations  of  our  century,  herself  and  Lind — 
ages  twenty-eight  and  seventy — departed  and  regnant 
queens  of  English  hearts !  Most  interesting !  No¬ 
body  else,  save  one  Englishman — Mr.  Standish — and 
your  *  Uonne,'  Madame  de  Gontant,  who  came  in  the 
evening,  uninvited— not  knowing  anybody  was  there — 
but  who  stayed,  of  course,  and  condescendingly  flitted 
about,  saying,  ‘  C'est  un  beau  tahnt,'  after  Jenny  had 
sung.  N.  was  bursting  with  his  greatness,  sitting  be¬ 
tween  the  illustrissime  above  noted,  and  talking  Italian 
to  Catalani  ever  and  anon.” 

This  extract  is  enough  to  show  the  delicate  satire 
•and  strong  descriptive  style  of  this  woman’s  letters. 
We  repeat — would  that  there  were  more  ! 

Mrs.  Grote  saw  through  French  politics  with  a 
singularly  clear  eye.  Whilst  at  Paris  she  sent  frequent 
letters  to  the  Spectator  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  France, 
or  describing  some  pleasant  excursions.  On  the  5th  of 
September,  1852,  appeared  an  account  of  an  excursion 
with  Leon  Say,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  to  Port  Royal. 
One  extract  upon  French  politics  we  must  give  : — 

“  There  is  no  prospect  of  any  better  government 
rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  power ; 
nor  does  it  seem  as  though  the  French  people  wished 
for  any  better  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They  are 
quite  sensible  of  the  discreditable  character  of  this 
government,  and  would  prefer  a  respectable  chef  de 
Vetat,  but  they  have  not  the  option.  No  one  p.irty 
possesses  strength  sufficient  to  set  up  its  own  chf,  and 
so,  to  avoid  the  chances  of  the  rival  party  setting  up  its 
chef,  each  consents  to  live  under  L.  N.” 

The  Grotes  were  spending  a  summer  in  France — at 
St.  Germains — when  Mr.  Grote  was  attacked  with  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  eyes,  which  prevented  him  reading 


or  writing.  Mrs.  Grote  and  a  young  lady  they  engaged 
undertook  to  feed  his  literary  appetite.  The  book  they 
were  reading  was  a  treatise  by  a  profound  physiologist, 
M.  Claude  Bernard,  on  the  nervous  system. 

“  I  remember  halting  now  and  then,”  says  Mrs.  Grote, 
“  as  I  read  out  passages  inconceivably  scientific  and 
abstruse,  when  I  would  inquire — 

“  ‘  George,  do  you  understand  what  I  am  reading  to 
you  V 

“  ‘  Perfectly.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  very  well,  then,  I  will  go  on.  For  my  part, 
it  is  above  my  comprehension.’ 

“  A  bland  smile  would  be  all  he  had  to  give  in  reply 
to  this  confession.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  husband  and  wife  reading 
and  enjoying  together  a  satire  on  philosophers  by 
Degerando.  hir.  Grote  evidently  thought  literary  cul¬ 
tivation  no  drawback  to  a  woman’s  charms. 

When  we  hear  of  Mr.  John  S.  Mill,  Miss  Helen 
Taylor,  and  Dr.  William  Smith  visiting  the  Grotes, 
pleasant  visions  arise  of  intellectual  intercourse,  in¬ 
teresting  talk,  deep  questions  and  thoughtful  answers — 
life  at  its  best  because  at  its  noblest.  If  envy  is  ever 
excusable,  it  is  when  such  accounts  make  us  wish  we 
had  been  there  and  listened  in  the  flesh  as  we  hear  in 
the  spirit. 

hlr.  Grote’s  intellectual  activity  continued  to  the  very 
end.  At  seventy-five  he  published  what  he  considered 
his  finest  philosophical  treatise.  We  do  not  pretend 
here  to  notice  the  work  that  has  placed  Mr.  Grote  in 
the  temple  of  fame ;  our  object  is  to  show  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  his  wife  in  all  sides  of  his  life. 

The  last  domestic  scene  in  these  beautiful  lives  we 
give  as  it  stands  in  Mrs.  Grote’s  words.  After  this 
Mr.  Grote’s  health  gradually  gave  way,  and  he  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

“  Passing  into  his  study  of  a  morning,  even  when  he 
had  been  at  work  for  no  more  than  an  hour  or  two, 
‘  to  see  how  he  was  going  on,’  I  often  found  him  asleep 
— sometimes  sitting  in  his  chair,  but  not  unseldom 
lying  on  his  sofa.  The  kind  servants  took  notice, 
also,  how  much  ‘  the  master’  was  given  to  sleep, 
compared  with  what  he  used  to  be  in  former  years. 
I  would  now  and  then  look  over  his  shoulder  at 
what  he  was  writing,  and,  penetrated  with  wonder 
at  the  persevering  industry  it  displayed,  would 
begin — 

“  ‘  Well,  my  love,  I  do  not  think  it  surprising  that  you 
should  require  a  nap,  considering  the  strain  upon  the 
mental  fibre  which  goes  on  within  your  brain.  For  my 
part,  I  am  sure  a  page  of  this  is  enough  to  generate  a 
headache  in  anybody  else.’ 

“  In  reply  to  these  familiar  ‘  sallies’  he  would  smile 
benignantly,  as  was  his  wont,  and  quietly  reply — 

“  ‘  It  has  been  my  steadfast  and  favourite  pursuit  all 
through  my  life,  as  you  well  know  ;  and  to  desist  from 
it  would  be  impossible — so  long  as  I  possess  my  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties,  at  least.’  ” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OUTWARD  bound! 

I  HAVE  nothing  to  say  about  Gibraltar.  As  we 
arrived  there  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  were  to 
start  again  positively  at  noon,  the  good  old  captain 
j  recommended  the  ladies  not  to  go  ashore,  and  we  wisely 
I  followed  his  advice.  The  aspect  of  the  famous  rock 
'  was  not  nearly  so  imposing  as  I  had  anticipated.  Of 
course  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the 
real  strength  of  the  place.  Batteries  a feitr  d'eaii  may 
be  very  formidable  to  an  enemy,  but  they  make  a  very 
indifferent  picture  for  the  eyes  of  a  friend.  The  case¬ 
mates,  too,  are  doubtless  very  wonderful  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  but  as  I  looked  through  Captain  Ormis- 
ton’s  field-glass  from  the  deck  of  the  Ripon,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  science  of  war  must  be  a  science 
of  blunders,  and  that  strategy  is  only  a  euphemistic  ex¬ 
pression  for  bungling  and  groping  in  the  dark.  The 
Spanish  fishing-boats,  however,  were  picturesque,  and 
it  amused  us  for  a  little  while  to  bargain  with  the  eager, 
dark-eyed,  swarthy  natives,  who  offered  fruit  for  sale  in 
a  mixture  of  languages  that  attested  their  direct  impor¬ 
tation  from  the  1  ower  of  Babel. 

Nor  was  I  more  fortunate  at  Malta,  for,  though  the 
process  of  coaling  drove  us  out  of  the  steamer,  it  was 
so  wet  and  so  early  in  the  morning  that  we  scrambled 
off  to  an  hotel  and  ordered  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
coffee  to  be  got  ready  immediately.  My  readers,  should 
I  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  any  to  accompany  me 
thus  far  on  my  journey  through  life,  will  probably 
not  be  sorry  to  be  spared  the  repetition  of  guide-book 
descriptions,  with  raptures  manufactured  to  order.  Com¬ 
pensation,  however,  awaited  me  where  I  least  expected 
it.  On  the  second  day  after  leaving  Gibraltar  we  en¬ 
countered  a  series  of  heavy  squalls,  which  broke  up 
whist  parties,  gave  a  holiday  to  the  chess  and  back¬ 
gammon  boards,  and  sensibly  thinned  the  tables  at  meal¬ 
times.  I  was  myself  one  of  the  absentees,  and  felt  that 
it  were  good  for  me  to  die  and  be  thrown  overboard 
without  more  ado.  At  night-time  especially  it  was  dread¬ 
fully  depressing  to  hear  the  sea  break  heavily  on  the 
deck  overhead,  making  the  stout  ship  quiver  through 
every  timber,  and  jarring  every  nerve  in  one’s  brain,  and 
then  listen  to  the  water  rushing  off  through  the  lee- 
scuppers  directly  over  my  berth,  in  a  torrent  that  had 
hardly  ceased  before  another  sea  broke  on  board  with  a 
^  tremendous  thud  and  splash.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid 
I  the  reflection  that  only  a  few  inches  of  boarding  inter¬ 
vened  between  myself  and  a  nasty  death.  The  epithet 
may  seem  ill-chosen,  but  it  represents  the  idea  which 
haunted  my  mind.  It  was  not  death  itself  that  I  cared 
about,  for  that  is  a  thing  one  cannot  realise,  but  I  have 
always  had  a  great  horror  of  being  drowned.  There  is 
some  old  association  in  the  back  pigeon-holes  of  my 
I  memory,  which  I  cannot  trace,  arising  from  a  litter  of 
kittens  or  puppies  drowned  at  an  early  period  of  my 


terrestrial  existence.  Nothing  distresses  me  so  much  as 
to  see  an  animal  lying  by  the  roadside  that  has  met  with 
death  by  drowning.  There  is  something  horribly  repul¬ 
sive  in  the  cold  slimy  creatures  that  live  in  the  water  and 
batten  in  the  filthy  mud  beneath.  The  sea  is  not  quite 
so  bad  as  a  pond  or  lake,  but  it  is  bad  enough.  If  it  were 
only  the  chance  of  being  bitten  in  half,  or  swallowed 
whole,  by  a  shark,  I  should  not  mind  it  two  pins,  but  it 
is  loathsome  to  think  of  all  the  hideous,  queer-shaped 
monsters  that  will  nibble  a  little  bit  here  and  a  little  bit 
there,  poking  their  ugly  noses  into  your  face,  and  goggling 
at  you  with  their  stupid,  fishy,  watery  eyes.  And  those 
disgusting  eels  wriggling  and  twisting  through  your  back 
hair,  and  sticking  their  tails  into  your  ears  to  warm  them. 
Ugh  I  it  is  nasty — inconceivably  nasty.  It  may  be  ima¬ 
gined,  then,  how  delighted  I  was  when  the  attentive 
stewardess  told  me  that  the  sky  was  clearing,  that  the 
wind  had  gone  down,  and  that  we  should  very  soon  be 
once  more  cleaving  our  way  through  smooth  water. 
The  few  hours  spent  on  shore  in  Valetta  completely 
restored  me  to  myself,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
pleasure  that  I  listened  to  the  ceaseless  movement  ot 
the  machinery,  obedient  as  the  slaves  of  Aladdin’s  lamp, 
and  scarcely  less  powerful,  and  watched  the  broad  track 
of  foam-bespeckled  water  left  in  the  wake  of  our  stately 
ship.  On  the  following  night  the  after  part  of  the  deck 
was  cleared  for  dancing.  Not  the  faintest  ripple  troubled 
the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose  blue  waters 
reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  bright,  twinkling  stars 
overhead.  The  moon  rode  on  high,  and  seemed  to  smile 
bcnignantly  on  the  simple  preparations  for  our  harmless 
enjoyment.  Chinese  lanterns  were  hung  around  and 
gave  quite  a  fairylike  aspect  to  our  impromptu  ball-room. 
The  stewards’  band  presently  struck  up  a  valse,  and  I 
found  myself  spinning  round,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  for¬ 
getful  of  poor  Dolly,  unmindful  of  my  dear  father, 
scattering  to  the  winds  all  thoughts  of  my  own  sin  and 
shame.  Like  the  dervishes,  I  was  intoxicated  with  the 
delicious  whirl,  the  essence  of  apoplexy  without  its  dis¬ 
agreeable  .  onsequences,  and  felt  as  though  I  could 
bound  off  the  deck  and  go  on  voluptuously  swimming 
round  and  round  through  all  space.  Talk  of  the  music 
of  the  spheres,  what  is  it  but  the  father  of  all  valse 
music  ?  Do  not  the  planets  themselves  valse  through 
the  empyrean  ?  Even  old  Sol  himself  joins  in  the  round 
dance,  stepping  majestically  to  the  most  beautiful  measure 
of  all — a  trois  temps. 

All  things,  however,  come  to  an  end  sooner  or  later, 
and,  much  sooner  than  I  liked,  the  music  ceased  and  I 
awoke  from  my  trance.  Slightly  staggering  and  panting 
for  breath,  I  leaned  for  an  instant,  almost  unconsciously, 
upon  Captain  Ormiston’s  arm.  Recovering  my  self- 
possession,  I  withdrew  my  hand,  and  looked  in  surprise 
at  a  dark  outline  upon  the  horizon. 

“  What  is  that  ?”  I  asked,  speaking  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty. 

My  partner  smiled,  and  answered  sententiously — 
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*  “  Africa.” 

“  Africa  !”  I  exclaimed  ;  “  impossible.” 

“  Africa  to  a  certainty.  As  you  would  say,  ‘Africa 
arida  nutrix  leonum,'  which  is,  by  interpretation,  a  dry 
nurse  who  brings  lions  up  by  hand.” 

“  For  shame.  Captain  Ormiston.  Do  you  know  at 
all  what  part  of  the  Libyan  sands  is  opposite  to  us  r” 

“  Not  precisely,”  he  answered  wi:h  affected  careless¬ 
ness,  ‘-'but  I  fancy  Carthage  stood,  once  upon  a  time, 
somewhere  over  there.” 

I  positively  started  at  the  name,  and  involuntarily 
clasped  my  hands,  as  I  bent  forward  and  strained  my 
eyes  to  discover  something  like  form  and  shape  in  that 
gloomy  sepia-coloured  line. 

“  It  won’t  do,”  he  said,  laughing.  “  You  will  never 
be  able  to  make  out  the  ruins  by  this  light,  and  still  less 
will  you  see  Marius  perched  on  the  top  of  a  broken 
lamp-post,  soliloquising  over  the  vanity  of  human  great¬ 
ness.  How  Solomon  and  he  would  have  hated  each 
other  if  they  had  been  pitted  one  against  the  other  to 
cap  verses  on  the  vanitas  vanitatum  !  I  should  have  been 
disposed  to  back  the  Jew  at  heavy  odds.  His  Eastern 
imagination  would  have  run  the  Roman  off  his  legs  in 
no  time.” 

“  Captain  Ormiston,”  I  said  in  as  severe  a  tone  as  I 
could  command,  “  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
you.  Your  flippancy  makes  my  blood  curdle.” 

“  Ah  !  then  it  is  time  to  set  it  flowing  again,”  he  gaily 
answered.  “  They  have  struck  up  another  valse.  Come, 
Miss  Tilt ;  Marius  was  a  good  soldier,  I  daresay,  but 
he  was  an  awful  ruffian.  I  vote  we  drown  his  memory 
in  ‘  the  giddy  maze,’  as  an  individual  with  a  weak  head 
once  observed.  I  don’t  know  if  there  is  anything  par¬ 
ticularly  fantastic  about  your  toe,  but  I  can  answer  for 
its  being  light  enough.  Allans  done,  mademoiselle T 

What  was  the  use  of  saying  no  ?  He  had  his  arm 
round  my  waist  before  he  had  finished  speaking,  and  by 
a  gentle  impulse  set  me  off  once  more  spinning  like  a 
teetotum.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  we  had  a  mis¬ 
sionary  on  board,  and  a  dreadful  thorn  in  my  side  he 
turned  out  to  be.  As  a  punishment  for  my  sins,  or  in 
part  expiation  of  them,  I  was  placed  at  table  between 
Mrs.Snoresby  and  the  Rev.  Obadiah  Pook,  with  Captain 
Ormiston  facing  me  on  the  other  side.  A  more  un¬ 
pleasant  position  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Both  my 
neighbours  were  in  the  habit  of  sticking  their  forks  into 
anything  they  fancied,  and  would  help  themselves  to 
half-a-dozen  things  at  the  same  time,  as  though  fearing 
they  might  otherwise  be  robbed  of  their  share  of  the 
delicacies  provided  for  the  company.  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  was  more  disgusted  with  their  coarseness,  or 
disconcerted  by  Captain  Ormiston’s  appalling  rudeness 
to  them.  One  day  Padre  Pook — as  Mrs.  Snoresby 
called  him — having  harpooned  the  most  mealy  potato  in 
the  dish,  “  the  fruit”  slipped  off  his  fork  on  to  the  table¬ 
cloth,  when  Captain  Ormiston  pounced  upon  it  with 
finger  and  thumb,  and,  stretching  across  the  table, 
dropped  it  into  the  padre’s  tumbler. 

'  “  There !”  he  said,  as  if  he  had  done  a  kindly  and 
clever  thing.  “  Pour  a  little  water  over  it,  padre,  and 
it  will  be  as  clean  as  if  I  had  never  touched  it.” 

My  reverend  neighbour  snorted  and  scowled  at  his 


tormentor,  who  nodded  cheerily  across  to  him,  and 
said — 

“  Your  health,  Mr.  Pook.” 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  latter  was  trying  to 
pick  some  friable  tid-bits  out  of  a  dish  with  his  fork. 
Captain  Ormiston  leant  forward  and  offered  his  own, 
which  he  had  been  using. 

“  Take  this,  padre,”  he  said  in  the  blandest  tones  ; 

“  you  will  find  it  easier  with  two  forks  than  one.  If 
you  don’t  take  care,  you  will  leave  something  for  your 
neighbours.  Really,  Miss  Tilt,  I  am  surprised  that  you 
are  not  more  attentive  to  the  reverend  gentleman,  who 
has  renounced  all  carnal  pleasures  in  the  hope  of  per¬ 
suading  the  gentle  Hindoo  to  kill  his  cow  and  eat  it.” 

At  another  time  the  poor  wretch  had  contrived  to 
cover  the  blade  of  his  knife  with  peas,  and  had  opened 
his  cavernous  mouth  to  its  full  extent  to  receive  the 
precious  freight,  when  Captain  Ormiston  suddenly 
clapped  his  hands  and  cried,  “  Bravo  !  bravo  !”  with 
such  vehemence,  that  the  padre  started  and  slightly  cut 
himself,  the  peas  scattering  about  in  all  directions. 

‘  ‘  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  am  afraid  I  baulked  you  ;  it  was 
very  stupid  of  me.  Try  again,  padre,  do.  Don’t  be 
discouraged  ;  I  am  sure  this  time  you  will  be  able  to 
swallow  the  knife.  I  promise  not  to  applaud  till  I  see 
the  handle  vanishing  out  of  sight.  But  you  are  bleeding 
to  death.  Doctor  !  Doctor  !  Styptics  !  Styptics  for 
Padre  Pook  !  He  has  split  his  mouth  from  ear  to  ear 
in  swallowing  a  pea.” 

The  padre  never  took  the  slightest  notice  of  his  perse¬ 
cutor’s  rudeness  beyond  a  scowl  and  a  snort,  but  went 
on  gorging  himself  with  horrible  voracity.  Mrs.Snoresby 
was  less  demonstratively  offensive,  but  not  less  selfish. 
She,  too,  picked  out  all  the  daintiest  morsels,  in  spite  of 
Captain  Ormiston’s  impertinent  sarcasms. 

“  Miss  Tilt,”  he  would  say,  “  I  beg  you  will  not 
touch  those  stewed  kidneys  until  Mrs.  Snoresby  has 
selected  what  she  desires.”  Or  it  would  be,  “  There  is 
a  very  delicate  cauliflower  in  that  dish.  Miss  Tilt.  If 
you  will  kindly  offer  it  to  Mrs.  Snoresby,  I  am  sure,  if 
I  ask  her,  she  will  leave  you  the  outer  leaves  and  the 
stalk.  Oblige  me  by  doing  so,  Mrs.  Snoresby.”  Or, 
“  I  should  strongly  recommend  that  orange  to  you.  Miss 
Tilt,  if  I  had  not  observed  that  Mrs.  Snoresby  had 
already  set  her  heart  upon  it.  I  need  not  remind  a  clergy¬ 
man’s  daughter  and  a  classical  scholar  of  the  reverence 
due  to  age.  Don’t  fret  about  it,  pray.  In  twenty  years 
or  so  you  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  Mrs. 
Snoresby,  and  her  example  will  teach  you  not  to  abuse 
them.” 

All  this  was  said  in  the  softest  voice  and  most  defe¬ 
rential  manner,  but  made  no  perceptible  impression  on 
Mrs.  Snoresby,  who  went  on  taking  care  of  herself, 
merely  remarking — 

“  You  will  have  your  joke.  Captain  Ormiston.  I  know 
you  of  old,  remember.” 

One  day,  after  he  had  amused  himself,  in  banderillero 
fashion,  at  the  expense  of  his  usual  butts,  who  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  banderillas  he  had 
been  planting  in  their  thick  hides,  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  and,  addressing  himself  to  me,  remarked  with 
solemn  gravity — 
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“  Do  you  know,  Miss  Tilt,  you  sometimes  remind  me 
of  that  passage  in  Rickard  III. — ‘  There  sits  the  Grace 
between  two  pachydermata — that  is  the  Greek,  I  believe, 
for  clergymen,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Pook  ?” 

His  victim  knew  as  much  of  Greek  as  he  did  of 
Syriac,  but  replied  in  his  harsh,  grating  voice — 

“  Just  so — but  where  is  the  other  clergyman  ?” 

“  Oh  !  Mrs.  Snoresby,  had  she  been  ordained,  would 
have  been  a  sort  of  clerical  Siamese  Twin  to  you.  She 
practises  the  same  self-denial,  the  same  charity  towards 
all  men,  and  even  women,  and  is,  in  fact,  not  less  ‘pachy¬ 
dermatous'  than  yourself.” 

Mrs.  Snoresby  whispered  to  me — 

“  Is  that  horrid  man  laughing  at  us.  Miss  Tilt  ?  I  am 
sure  I  have  heard  that  word  before  somewhere,  and  I 
don’t  believe  it  is  Greek  any  more  than  I  am.” 

I  hastened  to  assure  her  that  it  really  was  a  compound 
Greek  word. 

“  Yes,”  she  resumed,  “  but  does  it  mean  ‘clergyman?’ 
I  am  nearly  certain  that  I  heard  it  applied  to  some  of  the 
animals  at  the  Zoo.  Stay — it  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  I 
remember  there  were  some  young  curates  there  galli¬ 
vanting  about  like  men  of  fashion.  It  may  have  been 
applied  to  them,  after  all,  and  not  to  the  elephants,  or 
whatever  they  were.” 

But  it  was  not  only  at  table  that  Padre  Pook  annoyed 
me.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  pleasing  in  his  eyes. 
In  his  own  words,  I  was  a  maiden  fair  to  look  upon, 
but,  he  feared,  not  yet  moved  by  the  Spirit.  He  there¬ 
fore  undertook  to  change  me  from  a  vessel  of  wrath 
to  a  vessel  of  grace,  and  used  to  preach  at  me  in  the 
most  insufferable  manner.  His  morning  salutation,  if 
no  one  else  were  within  earshot,  was  usually,  “  How 
fares  it  with  thy  soul,  my  sister  ?  I  have  wrestled  for 
thee  and  will  prevail.  Yea,  I  will  save  thee  from  the 
scorner,  from  the  son  of  Belial,  who  mocks  at  the 
saints.”  Unless  I  happened  to  be  on  my  guard  he 
would  seize  my  hand  and  fondle  it  in  his  horny  hoofs 
till  I  was  almost  mad  with  rage.  One  morning  as  I 
was  struggling  to  extricate  my  fingers  from  his  crush- 
ing  grasp.  Captain  Ormiston  interposed  himself,  and 
snatching  up  a  knife  from  the  breakfast-table,  struck  a 
theatrical  attitude,  and  mouthed — 

“  ‘  Rurtian,  lot  po  that  nulo  iincivil  touch, 

Thou  friend  of  au  ill  fashion.’  ” 

The  padre  drew  back  amazed  and  a  little  frightened, 
but  not  before  my  rescuer,  laughing  and  suddenly 
letting  his  arm  fall,  had  run  the  point  of  the  knife  into 
the  back  of  his  hand.  The  poor  wretch  drew  it  hastily 
back  with  .an  exclamation  of  pain,  whereupon  the  other 
calmly  observed,  “  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  thin- 
skinned.  You  have  cut  your  hand  against  the  edge  of 
that  blunt  knife.  Does  it  hurt  ?”  Out  of  pure  com¬ 
passion  I  sometimes  tried  to  take  the  padre’s  part,  but 
then  he  would  presume  and  look  at  me  as  if  he  would 
like  to  eat  me,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  th.at  if 
ever  he  were  cast  upon  a  barren  island  with  only  one 
companion,  the  latter  would  soon  be  missing,  unless 
looked  for  in  the  shape  of  joints  hanging  up  as  in  a 
larder.  What  chiefly  provoked  me  was  his  habit  of 
running  down  and  abusing  the  indigo  planters  without 
exception,  and  especially  my  uncle,  against  whom  he 


was  savagely  bitter.  He  told  me  the  most  dreadful 
stories  of  their  oppressive  conduct  towards  the  poor, 
timid,  helpless  natives. 

Not  once  in  a  way,  but  persistently,  did  the  abominable 
cre.ature  harp  on  this  discordant  string,  until  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  me  very  unhappy,  though  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  think  so  ill  of  my  unknown  uncle. 
Capt.tin^Ormiston, observing  the  depression  of  my  spirits, 
kindly  inquired  the  cause,  and  tendered  his  best  ser¬ 
vices  if  they  could  be  in  any  way  useful.  Touched  by 
his  sympathy,  and  standing  much  in  need  of  a  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,  I  repeated  what  the  padre  had 
been  saying  to  me.  He  laughed  and  said — 

“  Is  that  all  ?  Well,  I  can  assure  you  that,  in  the  act 
of  impeachment  you  have  been  listening  to,  truth  bears 
to  falsehood  much  the  same  proportion  that  bread  did 
to  sack  in  Falstaff’s  ‘  little  bill.’  With  your  uncle,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned  to  you,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  personally  .acquainted,  and  a  more  perfect  gentle¬ 
man  I  have  never  met,  even  in  England.  I  don’t  mean 
to  say  that  he  is  a  Chesterfield  in  his  outward  manners, 
nor  is  he  an  imit.ator  of  that  polished  nobleman  in 
smoothness  and  insincerity.  To  look  at  him  you  would 
fancy  you  had  fitllen  in  with  a  jolly,  kindhearted, 
open-handed  gentleman  farmer  fresh  from  the  mid¬ 
land  counties.  But  you  would  soon  perceive  that 
he  was  something  more  than  that.  Indeed,  few  of  our 
English  country  gentlemen  would  come  off  with  flying 
colours  from  a  competition  with  the  upper  class  of 
planters.  Our  illustrious  friend.  Sir  William  Gascoyne, 
is  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath.” 

“lam  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,”  I  replied  ; 
“  I  thought  my  uncle  would  be  kind  to  me,  but  I  had 
laid  my  account  for  a  certain  degree  of  roughness,  if 
not  of  rudeness.  Of  course  I  do  not  look  for  much 
intellectual  culture  in  the — ^jungle,  as  Mrs.  Snoresby 
would  say.” 

“  There  again  you  are  mistaken.  Your  uncle  is 
remarkably  well  read,  and  has  thoroughly  digested  his 
miscellaneous  knowledge.  He  is  regularly  supplied 
with  all  the  standard  works  as  they  come  out,  and  has 
really  a  very  tolerable  library.  As  for  his  treatment  of 
his  ryots,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself, 
but,  in  the  meantime,  you  need  be  under  no  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  encountering  an  ogre.” 

“  Now  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  missionaries.” 

“  H’m  !  Of  the  missionaries  as  a  body  I  have  a  very 
high  opinion.  I  respect  their  motives,  I  admire  their 
self-denial,  I  admit  their  conscientiousness,  I  recognise 
their  courage,  I  do  hom.age  to  the  purity  of  their  lives. 
Again,  of  the  missionaries  .as  a  body  I  have  a  very  low 
opinion.  I  detest  their  narrow-mindedness,  I  abominate 
their  intolerance.  I  dread  the  effects  of  their  zeal 
without  knowledge,  I  abhor  their  uncharitableness,  I 
don’t  in  the  least  believe  in  any  good  they  will  ever  do, 
and  I  distrust  their  Exeter  Hall  ‘  experiences.’  But 
what’s  that  ?  By  Jove,  there’s  the  Alexandria  light¬ 
house — the  Pharos,  you  know.  Miss  Tilt,”  he  added, 
with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes,  “  only  with 
modern  improvements  which  would  have  astonished 
the  old  Wonder  of  the  World.” 
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I  CHAPTER  X. 

THE  LAND  OF  EGYPT. 

T^ES:  there,  close  before  us,  lay  the  land  of  Egypt — 
X  that  ancient  land.  There  was  no  time,  however, 
for  indulging  in  philosophical  meditation.  Just  as  I 
was  beginning  to  recall  to  mind  the  classical  associations 
connected  with  the  strangely  romantic  history  of  this 
strip  of  sand,  intersected  by  the  ugliest  river  in  the 
world,  the  stewardess  came  to  admonish  me  of  the 
necessity  of  packing  a  week’s  apparel  and  paraphernalia 
into  the  smallest  conceivable  compass.  I  am  speaking  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  before  the  railway  was  opened. 
My  preparations  were  soon  completed ;  and  leaving 
Mrs.  Snoresby  in  the  act  of  tying  up  her  seventh  bundle, 
I  hastened  upon  deck,  in  time  to  enjoy  a  good  view  of 
the  spacious  harbour.  I  was  presently  joined  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Ormiston,  who  told  me  that  he  had  made  up  our 
van-party  for  crossing  the  desert.  In  addition  to  our¬ 
selves  there  were  to  be  the  engineer  and  his  wife,  the 
Madras  maypole,  and  one  of  the  China  passengers. 

“  But  you  have  left  out  Mrs.  Snoresby,”  said  I. 

He  struck  his  forehead  with  his  hand. 

“  Such  a  head  as  I  have  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  To  think 
I  should  have  forgotten  that  dear,  amiable,  unselfish 
lady,  who  is  certain  not  to  take  more  than  a  ton  of 
luggage  with  her,  and  all  done  up  in  dirty  towels.  You 
are  to  blame.  Miss  Tilt,  for  not  reminding  me  of  this 
sooner.  It  is  too  late  now,  thank  Heaven  !  and  I  hope 
you  will  learn  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  fate  and — 
and  the  good  management  of  your  humble  servant.” 

Mrs.  Snoresby  herself  now  made  her  appearance, 
with  a  carpet-bag  in  one  hand  and  a  bandbox  in  the 
other,  and  followed  by  the  grimacing  stewardess  with 
a  pile  of  packages  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Captain 
Ormiston  gave  me  a  quizzical  look,  and  was  moving  off, 
when  the  little  woman  called  to  him  and  coolly  re¬ 
marked — 

“  This  is  all  I  shall  take  with  me.  There  are  seven 
parcels  in  all ;  but  none  of  them  are  cumbersome,  you 
see.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  your  sake,”  he  replied. 

But  I  fear  you  will  find  some  trouble  in  persuading 
your  fellow-travellers  across  the  desert  to  allow  you  to 
put  all  those  things  inside  the  van.” 

“  Oh,  that  I  leave  to  you.  Captain  Ormiston,”  she 
rejoined.  “  You  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  to¬ 
gether  a  pleasant,  good-natured  party.” 

“I  have  managed  that  easily  enough,”  he  said,  “so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  Miss  Tilt,  Major  Mozeley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blake,  Mr.  Gordon,  and  myself,  make 
up  an  harmonious  and  easy-going  gang,  and  I  only  hope 
you  will  be  half  as  fortunate.” 

The  stewardess  turned  away  her  head  to  conceal  a 
broad  grin  as  Mrs.  Snoresby  in  her  astonishment  dropped 
both  carpet-bag  and  bandbox,  and  stood  staring  at  the 
imperturbable  wretch  with  her  mouth  and  eyes  wide 
open. 

“There  goes  the  anchor,”  he  cried,  as  a  loud  rattling 
sound  announced  the  termination  of  our  voyage  in 
European  waters.  “  Now,  Miss  Tilt,  give  me  your 
bag.  Ah,  you  will  make  a  good  traveller.  Keep  close 


to  me,  please,  and  we’ll  get  to  shore  in  the  first  batch. 
There  won’t  be  any  great  scramble  for  beds  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  have  the 
first  choice.” 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  were  seated  in  a  big 
clumsy  boat,  which  speedily  brought  us  to  the  landing- 
place.  Gracious  heavens  !  what  an  uproar  greeted  my 
ears !  Such  pushing  and  shoving,  and  shouting,  and 
oh,  such  dreadful  smells  ! 

“  Moke,  mem  !  Darby  moke,  mem  !”  cried  a  donkey- 
boy,  black  as  ebony,  rolling  his  large  eyes,  and  showing 
his  white  teeth  as  he  grinned  from  ear  to  ear. 

“  Black  nigger  boy,  mem  !”  screamed  a  young  Arab, 
with  a  look  ot  assumed  disgust.  “  All  lie.  Moke  not 
go.  Moke  bite.  Mine  much  fine  moke,  mem.” 

Elbowing  his  way  through  the  reeking  throng,  Cap¬ 
tain  Ormiston  made  for  an  open  carriage  that  was 
standing  a  few  yards  behind  the  struggling,  heaving 
mob  of  men,  boys,  and  animals.  I  had  tight  hold  of 
his  right  arm,  and  in  his  left  hand  he  carried  his  own 
valise  and  my  bag,  when  suddenly  a  gigantic  Nubian, 
of  the  type  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
seized  the  bag  and  tried  to  wrest  it  out  of  his  grasp. 

“  Me  carry,”  he  cried  ;  “me  carry.” 

“  Let  go,  you  scoundrel  !”  exclaimed  my  companion, 
vainly  striving  to  shake  off  the  Titan. 

Just  then  an  Egyptian  officer  pushed  through  the 
crowd,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  made  an  incision  as 
though  he  would  cut  out  a  steak.  The  poor  wretch  let 
go  his  hold,  and,  clapping  his  hand  upon  the  part 
affected,  threw  back  his  head  and  howled  like  a  jackal. 
The  bystanders  went  off  into  fits  of  laughter,  rolling 
about  and  stumbling  over  each  other  convulsed  with 
merriment,  as  if  they  had  witnessed  the  funniest  thing 
in  the  world.  For  myself,  I  felt  sick,  and  feared  I  was 
going  to  faint ;  but  the  officer  made  way  for  us,  and,  as 
Captain  Ormiston  almost  lifted  me  into  the  carriage,  he 
observed  with  an  excellent  French  accent,  and  the 
inimitable  shrug  of  the  shoulders — 

“  Ce  nest  rien,  madame;  e  est  un  animal,  voilu  tout ;  c^a 
guerit  vite ;  etifin,  on  fait  comme  qa — id." 

I  tried  to  smile  my  acknowledgments,  and  the  next 
instant  our  three-legged  quadruped  was  galloping  in  a 
dot-and-go-one  fashion  to  an  hotel  kept  by  a  Frenchman, 
where  everything  was  dear,  bad,  and  dirty. 

Late  as  it  was,  I  could  not  rest  until  I  had  seen  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  Needle,  and  I  could  hardly  rest  afterwards  from 
vexation  and  disappointment.  My  enthusiasm  sputtered 
away  like  damp  fireworks  before  I  had  scrambled  half¬ 
way  to  the  top  of  the  filthy  mound  on  which  the  obelisk 
is  unmeaningly  erected,  and  by  the  time  I  was  able  to 
lay  my  hand  upon  the  porphyry  monolith,  or  whatever 
it  be  made  of,  I  wished  myself  back  at  the  hotel,  watch¬ 
ing  from  its  windows  the  motley  costumes  in  the  broad 
street  below.  On  the  following  morning  we  proceeded 
on  board  a  sort  of  steam  trekschuyt  that  was  to  take  us 
up  the  Mamoudeh  Canal  to  its  junction  with  the  Nile  at 
Atfeh.  This  was  the  most  dreary  and  dismal  portion 
of  our  journey.  The  water  was  so  low  that  we  were 
continually  stirring  up  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  and 
not  unfrequently  sticking  fast  altogether.  On  such 
occasions  a  number  of  nude  barbarians  would  rush  into 
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the  canal,  with  loud  outcries,  and  by  main  strength  get 
the  boat  once  more  afloat.  The  first  time  we  took  the 
ground  I  was  seated  in  the  saloon  reading  E-'ithen,  and 
being  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  uproar  I  jumped  up, 
and  was  about  to  run  upon  deck,  when  Mrs.  Snoresby 
caught  me  by  the  arm. 

“  No,  no,  don’t  go  out,”  she  cried.  “  There  is  no 
danger.  We  have  stuck  in  the  mud,  that’s  all.” 

“  Miss  Tilt,  please  come  out  here  for  one  moment. 
I  want  to  show  you  something,”  said  Captain  Ormiston, 
putting  his  head  in  at  the  saloon  door. 

Meekly  obeying,  I  sallied  out  upon  deck  and  saw 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  apparently  digging,  or 
rather  hollowing  out,  a  trench,  or  irrigation  channel. 
The  work  of  excavation  was  performed  by  the  male 
fellahs,  few  of  whom  had  any  other  instrument  than 
their  own  hands,  with  which  they  scooped  out  the  sand 
and  put  it  into  small  saucer-shaped  baskets.  These, 
when  filled,  were  placed  upon  the  heads  of  the  women, 
who  with  slow  measured  steps  proceeded  to  a  certain 
spot  and  deposited  their  loads.  When  I  had  looked 
upon  the  busy  scene  for  a  minute  or  two,  with  mingled 
amusement  and  amazement,  as  we  crawled  past. 
Captain  Ormiston  observed  in  his  usual  light,  cheery 
manner — 

“  And  that  is  the  way  this  canal  was  made.” 

“  Nonsense,”  cried  I.  “It  would  have  taken  years 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  to  scoop 
out  a  canal  of  this  length  and  breadth,  and  even 
depth.” 

“  It  did  so.  Miss  Tilt,  and  it  cost  the  lives  of  twenty 
thousand  human  beings.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  all  the 
misery  summed  up  in  those  figures.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  whole  families,  were  torn  from  their  simple 
homesteads  and  tiny  plots  of  land,  and  forced  to  work 
at  this  wretched  ditch.  They  were  fed — that  is,  they 
were  starved  to  death.  Water,  too,  was  so  scarce  that 
hundreds  and  hundreds  perished  in  the  direst  agonies  of 
thirst.  Death  was  probably  not  the  worst  fate  of  these 
unhappy  creatures.  How  many  were  crippled,  how 
many  blinded  by  ophthalmia,  in  how  many  were  sown 
the  seeds  of  racking  pains  and  maladies,  will  never  be 
known  in  this  world.” 

“  Did  they  receive  no  wages  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Some  few  may  have  done  so,”  he  replied,  “  but  the 
majority  got  only  monkeys’  allowance — more  kicks  than 
halfpence.  I  believe  they  were  promised  a  small  wage, 
but  what  with  deductions  on  account  of  food,  and 
peculation  and  robbery  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  works,  very  little  ever  reached  the  hands  of  the 
helpless  fellahs.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  such  of  them  as 
finally  crawled  back  to  their  homes  found  themselves 
reduced  to  beggary  or  servitude,  their  hovels  having 
gone  to  ruin,  and  their  plots  of  ground  having  been 
appropriated  by  theix  more  powerful  neighbours.” 

“  Egyptian  bondage,  then,”  I  rejoined,  “  does  not 
appear  to  have  grown  smaller  since  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs.  I  wonder  how  many  lives  it  cost  to  build 
the  Pyramids 

“  And  they  cannot  plead,  in  defence,  either  beauty  or 
utility,”  my  companion  replied.  “  Whatever  grandeur 
attaches  to  mere  size  they  are  entitled  to  claim,  but 


nothing  more  than  that.  Well,  yes,  it  /'j  wonderful  how 
those  huge  blocks  were  raised  to  such  a  height,  though 
it  may  have  been  done  with  clumsy  simplicity  by  means 
of  a  sloping  mound  of  earth  piled  up  by  manual  labour 
— in  those  basket-loads  you  saw  just  now — and  rising 
higher  and  longer  with  each  tier  of  blocks.  Everything 
is  possible  where  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  value  of  time, 
labour,  and  human  life.” 

I  could  not  help  sighing,  for  Captain  Ormiston  had  a 
disagreeable  habit  of  scattering  my  little  illusions.  Like 
M.  Jourdan,  he  was  always  talking  prose  without 
seeming  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  and  w.as  continually 
smudging  and  rubbing  out  my  pet  vignettes  of  poetry, 
sentiment,  and  romance. 

Another  disenchantment  awaited  me  on  passing  from 
the  Mahmoudeh  Canal  into  the  Nile.  It  was  of  no  use 
to  try  and  wind  myself  up  into  a  state  of  ecstasy.  There 
was  no  getting  over  the  prosaic  fact  that  we  were  slowly 
steaming  up  a  toler.ably  broad  river,  flowing  leisurely 
between  banks  of  sand,  beyond  which  stretched  on 
either  side  a  dreary  expanse  of  flat  country,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  insignificant  groups  of  mud  huts,  seem¬ 
ingly  inhabited  by  naked  children,  goats,  poultry,  and 
pigeons.  Now  and  again  a  heron  would  rise  from  the 
middle  of  the  rushes,  and  sticking  out  its  long  spindle 
legs  behind,  would  sail  away  to  a  point  somewhat  higher 
up,  and  thence  repeat  its  flight.  Ah  me  !  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  relief  that  I  turned  my  back  upon  the  arch¬ 
impostor  at  Boulak,  the  port  of  Cairo — Grand  Cairo. 
Scrambling  into  the  omnibuses  that  stood  upon  the 
wharf,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  long,  hungry  mouths 
of  the  gaunt  camels,  we  were  soon  rattling  along  to 
Shepherd’s  Hotel,  a  marked  improvement  upon  our 
hostelry  at  Alexandria.  Captain  Ormiston  assured  me 
that  there  was  no  city  in  India  so  thoroughly  Oriental 
as  Cairo  at  that  period.  Its  mosques  and  bazaars,  its 
narrow  winding  streets,  its  overhanging  houses,  with 
their  latticed  windows,  its  restless  throngs,  its  thousand 
and  one  wonders  and  associations,  have  been  too  often 
and  too  graphically  described  to  render  necessary,  or 
even  justifiable,  any  attempt  at  description  by  my  weak 
woman’s  pen.  All  that  I  need  say  is,  that  I  lived  for 
two  days  in  a  heaven  of  romance,  and  never  had  time 
ambled  so  pleasantly  with  me.  On  the  third  day  we 
made  up  a  party  to  visit  the  Pyramids,  and  I  plead 
guilty  to  the  vanity  of  having  insisted  upon  mounting 
to  the  top.  By  the  time  I  was  one-third  of  the  way  up, 
I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  remained  with 
Mrs.  Snoresby  and  the  less  adventurous  travellers  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  ugliness  ;  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  and,  besides,  I  was  ashamed  to  go  back,  even 
if  the  Arabs  would  have  let  me,  which  is,  perhaps, 
doubtful.  The  mode  of  ascent  was  deficient  alike  in 
dignity  and  grace.  Two  Arabs  pushed  me  up  from 
below,  while  two  more  pulled  me  up  from  above.  I 
thought  my  arms  would  have  been  taken  out  of  their 
sockets,  nor  did  a  certain  feeling  of  shame  impart  much 
courage  or  patience  to  bear  these  self-sought  incon¬ 
veniences  with  magnanimity.  The  first  thing  I  did  on 
reaching  the  top  was  to  sit  down  and  have  a  little  cry 
all  to  myself,  which  being  observed  by  Captain  Ormiston, 
he  straightway  uncorked  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and 
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almost  forced  me  to  toss  off  half  a  tumblerful  without 
once  drawing  breath. 

“  There,”  said  he,  “  you  will  be  all  right  in  two 
minutes.  I  can’t  say  much  for  the  beauty  of  the  pros¬ 
pect,  but  mark  how  curiously  the  line  is  drawn  between 
cultivation  and  the  desert.  Does  it  not  look  as  if  it  had 
been  done  with  a  knife  ?” 

“  It  is  very  strange,”  I  said.  “  Do  you  think  the  cul¬ 
tivation  ever  reached  up  to  these  Pyramids  ?” 

“  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  subject,”  he 
replied.  “  Had  we  been  going  to  stay  another  day  at 
Cairo,  I  should  have  suggested  a  trip  to  the  petrified 
forest.” 

“  What  is  that  ?”  I  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

“  Well,”  he  rejoined,  “it  is  not  much  of  a  forest,  but 
trunks  and  boughs  of  trees  are  plentifully  strewed  over 
the  desert,  turned  into  a  particularly  hard  stone  by  the 
fine  quartz  particles  in  the  sand  having  entirely  filled  up 
the  pores.  They  must  have  been  large  trees,  too,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  plain  around  was  then  ‘  with 
verdure  clad.’  Wars,  invasions,  and  bad  government 
have  done  the  mischief,  and  cut  in  half  the  granary  of 
Europe.” 

“A  strong,  good  government,  then,  might  revive  the 
golden  age,”  said  I.  “  What  a  pity  it  is  Mehemet  Ali 
was  prevented  from  shaking  off  the  Turkish  yoke  !” 

“  Even  so.  Miss  Tilt  and  this  is  not  the  first  or  the 
last  miscfiance  due  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of  France 
and  England.  To  counteract  French  influence  in  Egypt, 
the  English  Government  adopted  the  clumsy  expedient 
of  crushing  the  Egyptians,  with  the  idea,  perhaps,  that 
fear  would  in  the  long  run  be  a  more  potent  motive 
than  love.” 

The  next  morning  we  started  at  an  early  hour  for  Suez 
in  the  first  batch  of  vans,  thanks  to  the  dexterous  manipu¬ 
lation  of  Captain  Ormiston,  who  said  he  preferred  travel¬ 
ling  with  fresh  animals.  The  vehicle  was  a  sort  of  two¬ 
wheeled  omnibus,  built  to  carry  six  passengers  and  a 
very  moderate  quantity  of  baggage,  aad  drawn  by  four 
quadrupeds — in  our  case,  by  two  small  horses  and  two 
fine  mules.  The  latter  were  slightly  eccentric  in  their 
ideas  of  progress.  They  began  by  turning  right  round, 
then  started  off  at  a  gallop  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  when  they  came  to  a  dead  halt,  as  if  by  common 
agreement.  After  a  few  minutes’  pause,  spent  by  them 
in  kicking  and  plunging,  and  by  the  driver  in  alternately 
coaxing  and  abusing  them  and  their  female  relatives, 
they  again  dashed  off  at  score,  but  took  an  early  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bolt  from  the  regular  track  and  go  off  into 
space.  Being  presently  headed  by  an  outsider,  whose 
business  it  was,  mounted  on  a  weedy  little  Arab,  to  keep 
the  six  vans  well  together,  they  settled  down  to  their 
work  and  covered  their  stage  in  very  creditable  style. 
Similar  incidents  occurred  to  all,  and  Mrs.  Snoresby’s 
van  was  upset  in  starting  from  the  second  refreshment 
station,  and  her  parcels  being  violently  dislodged,  a 
sound  was  heard  as  of  the  breakage  of  glass,  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  distinct  smell  of  French  brandy,  and 
a  stream  of  a  suspicious-coloured  liquor,  which  she 
assured  her  fellow-traveller.  Padre  Pook,  was  a  fluid 
preparation  of  Gregory’s  Mixture.  In  the  brief 
journey  of  eighty  miles  we  stopped  at  three  different 


refreshment  stations,  at  each  of  which  that  worthy 
pair  of  cormorants  plied  their  knife  and  fork  with 
untiring  vigour.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  similar  dishes 
were  served  up  on  each  occasion.  At  the  first  station 
there  were  stewed  pigeons,  and  pigeon-pie,  and  roast 
pigeons,  and  compote  of  pigeons,  and  roast  kid  and 
stewed  kid ;  at  the  second  station  there  was  roast 
kid  and  stewed  kid,  and  roast  pigeons,  and  compote  ®f 
pigeons,  and  pigeon-pie  -,  and  at  the  third  station  it  was 
ditto  ditto,  bottled  ale  and  stout  and  delicious  Nile 
water  being  the  chief  drinkables. 

The  heat  was  terrific,  and  the  glare  from  the  arid 
soil  set  one’s  brain  on  fire,  although  I  had  taken  care 
to  provide  myself  with  a  green  veil  before  quitting 
Cairo.  The  fact  is,  the  veil  made  me  so  hot  and  un¬ 
comfortable  that  I  soon  threw  it  back  over  my  hat,  and 
stared  with  curious  feelings  at  the  bones  and  skeletons 
of  camels  and  horses  with  which  our  course  was  plen¬ 
tifully  strewn.  A  hundred  yards  or  so  from  one  of  the 
minor  stations  for  changing  quadrupeds,  the  carcass  of 
a  miserable  half-starved  venerable  old  horse,  that  had 
died  less  than  hour  before  our  at  rival,  was  lying 
stretched  out  upon  the  desert. 

“  Look  there.  Miss  Tilt,”  cried  my  usual  cavalier, 
pointing  to  the  horizon ;  “do  you  see  those  dark 
specks  in  the  sky  ?” 

“  Yes,”  I  said ;  “  I  see  them  plainly  enough,  and 
they  appear  to  be  coming  this  way.  What  are  they  ?” 

“  The  scavengers  of  the  East,”  he  replied ;  “  vul¬ 
tures  drawn  hither  by  the  scent  of  that  carrion,  though 
it  is  sweet  enough  to  our  dull  organs.  Some  naturalists, 
I  believe,  affirm  that  they  find  their  ghoul-like  repasts 
through  their  extraordinary  powers  of  vision ;  but 
that  carcass,  lying  as  it  does  so  close  under  yon  hil¬ 
lock,  cannot  be  visible  to  those  winged  demons  even 
now.” 

A  few  minutes  more  and  we  were  again  jolting  along 
over  the  big  stones  or  bowling  away  over  the  smooth 
level  track,  but  we  were  still  well  in  sight  of  the  poor 
beast  when  the  foremost  vulture  swooped  awkwardly 
down  upon  its  head,  and  with  its  sharp,  cruel  beak 
tore  out  an  eye.  The  horrible  sight  made  me  shudder 
and  hide  my  face  in  my  hands  till  I  was  roused  by  a 
sudden  exclamation  from  my  neighbour,  the  engineer’s 
wife — 

“  The  sea,  the  sea  !”  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands 
in  glee  ;  “  oh  !  what  a  beautiful  ship  !” 

I  looked  at  her  in  amazement,  thinking  she  had  gone 
mad,  but  following  the  direction  of  her  eyes  I  was 
myself  startled  and  horrified  by  beholding  a  ship,  with 
every  sail  set,  rushing  on  to  certain  destruction.  Close 
under  her  very  bows  was  a  line  of  low  broken  rocks, 
over  which  the  surf  was  heavily  breaking,  but  not  a 
soul  was  to  be  seen 'oh  deck,  and  straight  onward  she 
held  her  course. 

“  Help  !  help  !”  I  shrieked  ;  “  save  them,  O  God, 
save  them !”  when  the  baseless  fabric  of  the  vision 
melted  aw'ay,  and,  with  an  hysteric  sob,  I  laughed  at 
myself  for  being  so  moved  and  mocked  by  a  mere 
mirage. 

At  the  half-way  house,  where  we  stopped  nearly  an 
hour,  I  amused  myself  by  picking  up  shells  and  pieces 
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of  madreporite,  that  told  us  we  were  travelling  over  the 
bed  of  a  former  sea. 

“  What  a  waste  all  this  seems  !”  said  I.  “  With  the 
exception  of  those  odious  vultures,  I  have  not  seen  a 
vestige  of  life  for  the  lust  four  hours — I  mean  of  local, 
incidental  life.” 

“  You  have  not  looked  for  it,  then,”  replied  my  com¬ 
panion,  stooping  down  and  lifting  a  stone  about  the  size 
of  his  head,  and  evidently  rounded  by  the  action  of 
agitated  water.  “  See  here — what  do  you  call  this  r” 

A  tiny  black  scorpion,  not  longer  than  twice  the 
breadth  of  my  thumb-nail,  turned  up  its  tail  in  defiance 
as  it  scuttled  olF  to  another  stone  hard  by. 

“  Life  !”  I  exclaimed.  “  Yes,  but  what  sort  of  life  ? 
A  cruel,  poisonous  little  monster,  whose  first  thought 
is  to  give  pain.” 

“  Not  so.  Miss  Tilt.  His  first  and  only  thought  is 
self-defence.  He  is  not  aggressive,  but  he  is  furnished 
with  means  of  defence,  because  he  has  enemies  about, 
who  prey  upon  him.” 


“  It  is  a  pity,”  said  I,  rather  snappishly,  “  that  his 
enemies  don’t  do  their  work  more  efficiently.” 

“  Not  so  again,”  was  the  grave  rebuke;  “the scorpion 
is  protected,  because  he  too  has  work  to  do  and  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  fulfil.  In  his  humble  way  he  also  is  a  scavenger, 
and  a  carnivorous  one.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  no 
waste  spot  in  all  nature.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
unoccupied  space,  only  our  eyes  are,  happily,  not 
microscopes.  Gulliver  was  not  particularly  comfortable 
among  the  Brobdignagians,  where  he  saw  everything 
on  a  magnified  scale.  Yonder  there  is  an  apology  for 
a  bush.  If  this  sun  would  only  permit  us  to  walk  so 
far,  you  would  find  it  swarming  with  life,  and  if  you 
were  cruel  enough  to  pull  it  up,  you  would  be  able  to 
pick  out  a  small  handful  of  snails  of  all  sizes  from  among 
its  roots.” 

“  I  stand  corrected,”  said  I. 

“  Then  let  us  take  our  seats  in  the  van,”  he  rejoined, 
and  shortly  afterwards  we  beheld  Mrs.  Snoresby’s  cap¬ 
size  and  discomfiture,  as  already  related. 


HOMES  ABROAD. 

A  SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND  BELGIUM. 


“  ^pHERE  are  occasions,  my  dear,”  began  Madame 

X  de  Beauvais  at  our  next  meeting,  “  when  etiquette, 
that  disagreeable  intruder  in  friendly  reunions,  proves 
itself  a  welcome  guest.” 

“  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean,  madame.  When 
a  young  wife  has  to  give  a  large  dinner  party  or  a  ball, 
her  sense  of  responsibility  is  much  lessened  when  she 
knows  what  is  expected  from  her  and  her  household. 
I  have  noticed  that  it  is  much  easier  for  a  Frenchwoman 
of  the  middle  classes  to  give  dinner  parties  or  invitation 
soirees  than  it  is  for  Englishwomen  of  the  same  class. 
Where  the  Englishwoman  is  often  or  embarrassed, 
the  Frenchwoman  will  be  gracefully  at  her  ease.” 

“  Yes  ;  and  Englishmen  suppose  that  it  is  natural  to 
Frenchwomen  to  be  good  hostesses  and  graceful  enter¬ 
tainers.  If  they  knew  how  Frenchwomen  study  the 
unwritten  code  of  etiquette — how  none  of  its  details 
are  passed  over  as  insignificant — they  would  see  that  it 
is  to  art  quite  as  much  as  to  nature  that  their  success 
should  be  attributed. 

“  I  remember  a  young  married  Frenchwoman  asking 
her  husband  how  she  ought  to  act  on  a  particular  occa¬ 
sion.  ‘  Ask  your  heart,  mon  aiiiie,'  said  the  chivalrous 
man.  ‘  That  is  all  very  well  to  ask  my  heart,  but  I 
prefer  that  it  should  help  my  head.  Moii  coeur  a  mot 
is  a  good  servant,  but  not  always  a  good  guide. 

“  She  was  quite  right.  When  a  young  woman 
enters  that  complex  thing  called  society,  she  must  not 
trust  to  her  own  instinct  only,  but  must  be  prepared  by 
instruction  as  to  its  expectations  and  requirements.” 

“  Suppose  that  I,  a  young  and  inexperienced  house¬ 
keeper,  have  to  give  a  dinner  party  to  sixteen  people 
next  week.  I  know  nothing  whatever  as  to  what  will 


be  expected  from  me,  and  trust  to  you  to  instruct  me 
in  all  the  details.” 

“  So  be  it ;  then  listen, yV/zw  menngere : — 

Dinner  Parties. 

“  No  matter  what  the  season  or  what  the  hour 
that  you  fix  upon  for  your  dinner,  it  must  always  be 
given  by  gaslight,  or,  if  you  have  not  gas,  by  lamp  and 
candle-light.  Above  all  let  there  be  plenty  of  light. 
If  it  be  daylight  outside,  you  must  close  the  shutters 
and  draw  the  curtains. 

“  Underneath  the  damask  tablecloth  there  must  be 
a  thick  cotton  or  woollen  one.  This  under-cloth  should 
have  tapes  sewn  at  equal  distances  on  the  two  sides,  and 
should  be  tied  down  firmly  to  the  table.  The  object 
of  this  second  cloth  is  to  preserve  the  table  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  glasses  from  a  too  rude  contact  with  the  wood. 

“  Take  care  that  the  dining-room  be  warmed  before¬ 
hand.  The  servants  should  not  have  to  leave  the  service 
of  the  table  to  put  wood  or  coal  on  the  fire.  I  have 
known  dinners  that  would  otherwise  have  been  perfect 
in  their  arrangements  spoiled  by  a  cold  room.  I  defy 
a  woman  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  a  dish,  or  a  man  to 
appreciate  however  good  a  wine,  if  the  ends  of  the:r 
fingers  are  blue,  and  their  teeth  only  kept  from  chatter¬ 
ing  by  politeness. 

“  The  best  ornaments  for  a  dinner-table  are  flowers 
— natural  flowers,  cela  va  sans  dire.  They  set  otF  the 
crystal  and  the  porcelain.  There  are  very  handsome 
glass  centre-pieces  made  for  dinner  paities  ;  and  I  have 
seen  large  gilt  wicker  baskets,  made  oblong,  and  filled 
with  flowers,  that  I  like  quite  as  well.  Never  be  per¬ 
suaded  by  fournisseurs  to  have  those  ornaments  filled 
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with  artificial  flowers.  If  the  table  is  not  large,  instead 
of  one  large  oblong  basket,  have  four  small  round  ones. 
These  should  have  inside  a  tin  dish  filled  with  wet  sand, 
in  which  you  can  stick  the  flowers,  filling  up  the  spaces 
with  moss. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  table  on  an  oblong  warmer  is 
placed  the  dish  that  follows  the  soup,  called  the  releve 
depoiage.  If  this  dish  consists  of  a  very  large  fish,  it  is 
placed  on  a  wooden  board  covered  with  a  little  damask 
cloth,  carefully  folded  under,  on  which  is  spread  a  bed 
of  verdure. 

“  At  each  end  of  this  dish  one  or  two  round  warmers 
are  placed  on  which  the  side  dishes,  called  entrees,  go 
If  you  have  six  round  warmers,  they  are  placed  at 
regular  distances  around  the  releve  de  potage. 

“  Between  these  warmers  put  four  or  six  little  dishes, 
made  purposely  for  the  sauces,  pickles,  radishes,  &c., 
called  hors  d oeuvre. 

“  Four  stem-glasses  should  be  put  before  each  guest ; 
the  largest  is  for  water,  or  wine  and  water  ;  the  middle 
size  for  claret,  or,  as  we  say,  vins  de  Bordeaux;  the 
smallest  for  foreign  wines  (sherry,  madeira,  &c.) ;  the 
fourth  is  the  champagne-glass. 

“  The  soup-tureen  does  not  appear ;  the  soup  is 
poured  into  the  soup-plates  just  before  the  guests  pass 
into  the  dining-room. 

“  No  dish  is  carved  at  table  when  there  are  more  than 
ten  people  to  dinner.  To  carve  for  many  people  requires 
too  much  time ;  some  will  have  finished  before  others 
have  begun,  and  the  meats  get  cold.  If  you  have  not 
enough  servants,  engage  a  carver  or  decoupeur,  who  will 
take  the  dishes  off  the  table  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  to  be  eaten,  and  cut  them  up  on  a  sideboard. 

“  There  are  two  ways  of  serving  the  dishes,  according 
to  what  they  are  composed  of ;  one  is  to  let  the  carver 
place  portions  on  each  plate,  the  other  to  send  the  dish 
round  so  that  each  guest  helps  himself. 

“  When  there  are  from  twelve  to  sixteen  people  at 
table  there  should  be  from  six  to  eight  water-bottles, 
and  as  many  decanters  of  wine. 

“  A  dinner  is  generally  given  in  the  honour  of  some 
particular  guests.  In  that  case  the  lady  is  placed  on 
the  right  of  the  host,  the  gentleman  on  the  right  of  the 
hostess.  When  the  dinner  is  not  given  for  any  of  the 
guests  in  particular,  etiquette  places  the  eldest  lady  in 
the  place  of  honour.  The  second  places  of  honour  are 
on  the  left  of  the  host  and  hostess.  These  places  are 
usually  filled  by  married  ladies.  The  place  of  the 
demoiselles  is  about  the  ends  of  the  table. 

“The  etiquette  for  the  service  of  the  large  dishes  is 
the  following  : — 

“  A  haunch  of  venison  or  mutton  and  a  ham  are 
placed  so  that  the  knuckle  comes  to  the  left  of  the 
hostess,  before  whom  these  dishes  are  placed.  A 
quarter  of  lamb  is  served  in  the  same  way. 

“  A  turkey,  goose,  chicken,  duck,  partridges,  quails, 
are  always  served  breast  upwards  ;  rabbits,  hares,  and 
sucking-pigs  are  served  the  contrary  way. 

“  The  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  plates  should  be 
changed  with  each  dish,  or  at  least  after  the  fish.  (In 
France  they  are  seldom  changed  more  than  once.) 

“  After  the  releve  or  releve s  de  potage  come  the  roast 


meat  or  meats  ;  the  vegetables  and  sugared  dishes,  called 
entremets,  take  the  place  of  the  entrees. 

“  As  soon  as  the  first  service  is  removed  the  dessert 
dishes  and  plates  are  used.  In  France  we  have  not 
such  a  variety  of  pretty  dessert  services  as  you  have  in 
England.  In  some  houses  English  services  are  used, 
and  are  the  best.  French  dessert  services  are  plain 
white,  with  a  gold  or  coloured  band  round  the  edge. 
Except  the  Sevres  china,  no  other  French  porcelain  is 
admissible. 

“  When  the  second  service  is  over,  the  servant,  with 
a  crumb-brush,  sweeps  the  tablecloth  before  each  guest, 
catching  the  pieces  of  bread,  crumbs,  &c.,  in  a  plate. 
With  the  dessert  small  fringed  serviettes  are  given,  on 
which  are  placed  small  round  or  oblong  cakes,  known 
under  the  name  of  dessert-bread. 

“  The  dessert  service  for  a  dinner  of  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  persons,  is  composed  of  from  two  to  four  hollow 
dishes,  called  compotiers  creux,  and  from  two  to  four  flat 
dishes  for  the  pyramids  of  fruit ;  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
mounted  plates,  on  which  are  placed  preserved  or  dried 
fruits,  biscuits  called  petit s  fours,  wine-biscuits,  and 
bonbons. 

“  The  cheese,  placed  on  a  crystal  dish,  covered  with 
a  glass  bell,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  table.  The 
principal  dish,  pudding,  cream,  or  ice  fruit,  is  placed  on 
a  dish  covered  with  a  folded  serviette,  before  the  mistress 
of  the  house. 

“  The  following  is  the  order  for  the  wines  : — 

“  Immediately  after  the  soup  :  Madeira,  sherry,  or 
Rancio. 

“  With  oysters  :  Chablis,  d’Arbois,  or  white  clarets, 
such  as  Sauterne  or  de  Grave. 

“  First  service  :  wines  to  mix  with  w-ater  :  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  Ma^onnais. 

“  In  the  middle-sized  glasses  :  claret,  Leoville,  &c., 
de  Volnay,  or  de  Nuits. 

“  After  the  first  service  :  Madeira,  de  Constance. 

“  Second  service  :  rare  Burgundies,  such  as  Clos- 
Vougeot,  Chambertin,  Romance ;  clarets,  such  as 
Chateau  I.afitte,  Latour,  Chateau  Margot ;  white  wines, 
such  as  Cote-Rotie,  Ermitage,  Jurangon  ;  Rhine  wines 
and  Portuguese  wines. 

“  Champagne  accompanies  the  roast  meat. 

“  Dessert :  sparkling  Burgundy,  Volnay,  or  Nuits  ; 
champagnes,  sparkling  and  still ;  liqueurs,  such  as 
Lunel,  Rivesaltes,  Frontignan,  Grenache  ;  wines  of 
Cyprus,  of  which  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

“  ‘  Go — lot  others  praise  the  Chian ! 

This  is  sort  as  Muses’  string. 

This  is  tawny  as  Ithe.a’s  lion, 

Tiiis  is  rapid  iis  his  spring, 

Itri^'lit  as  I’aphia’s  eyes  e’er  met  us. 

Light  as  ever  trod  her  feet ; 

And  the  hrown  bees  of  Hyniettns 
3Iakc  their  honey  not  so  sweet. 

“  ‘  Very  copious  are  my  praises, 

Tliough  I  sip  it  like  a  fly  ! 

Ah  !  but  sipping — times  and  jilaecs 
Change  before  me  suddenly ; 

As  ITysses’  old  libation 

Drew  the  ghosts  fi-oiu  every  part. 

So  your  Cyprus  wine,  dear  Grecian, 

Stirs  the  Hades  of  my  heart.’ 
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“  Canary,  Malaga,  Alicante,  and  Shakspeare’s  Mal- 
voisle  may  also  appear  at  dessert. 

“  When  dinner  is  over,  just  before  leaving  the  table, 
small  basins  are  handed  round  for  ablutions  :  they  are 
either  of  white,  pink,  or  light  blue  glass,  and  are  filled 
with  tepid  water,  in  which  have  been  put  a  few  drops  of 
mint ;  or  a  little  lemon-rind  may  be  placed  in  each  glass 
and  left  swimming  on  the  tepid  water  ;  tepid  water  has 
often  a  disagreeable  taste. 

“  Coffee  and  liqueurs  are  taken  in  the  drawing-room. 
In  winter  there  should  be  a  good  fire  found  there,  in 
summer  coolness  and  fresh  air ;  much  light  in  all 
seasons. 

“  The  liqueur-stand  is  prepared  on  a  special  table ; 
coffee  is  served  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  ;  liqueurs 
are  offered  by  the  master. 

“  The  arrangements,  &c.,  for  invitation  breakfasts  I 
will  talk  about  in  a  future  conversation,”  added  Madame 
de  Beauvais  ;  “  let  us  now  turn  to  the  furniture  of  the 

“  Drawing-Room. 

“A  square  room,  with  windows  opposite  the  door, 
the  grate  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  sides,  and  doors 
communicating  with  the  bedrooms  near  the  windows,  is 
the  best  possible  for  a  salon. 

“  Rosewood,  cherry  wood,  or  mahogany  are  the  best 
woods  for  the  furniture.  Utrecht  velvet  makes  a  good 
covering.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  patterns 
and  colours  of  this  stuff  have  been  much  improved. 
You  can  get  it  of  all  colours  and  shades.  I  prefer 
amaranth  to  any  other  colour  for  a  drawing-room  ;  it  at 
the  same  time  looks  rich  and  wears  well. 

“A  drawing-room  of  moderate  size  is  furnished 
sufficiently  with  a  three-seated  couch,  two  ladies’  chairs, 
six  armchairs,  .and  four  chairs.  If  desirable,  you  may 
add  to  these  some  pretty  cane  chairs  and  footstools, 
either  like  the  furniture  or  covered  with  fancy  work. 
These  footstools  must  never  be  forgotten  ;  they  are,  as 
I  told  you  before,  the  perfection  of  convenience  for 
women,  and  I  will  not  forget  them,  having  always  in 
vife  .7  what  is  comfortable. 

“  If  you  put  your  piano  in  the  drawing-room,  as 
is  customary,  its  place  is  opposite  the  fireplace ;  then 
instead  of  one  large  couch  you  can  have  two  small  ones, 
called  causeuses,  one  on  either  side  of  the  piano. 

“  It  has  been  for  some  time  the  fashion  to  have 
muslin  curtains  and  stuff  curtains  at  the  same  window 
— the  stuff  either  chintz  or  the  same  as  the  furniture. 
Above  these  curtains  they  place  a  drapery  of  the  same 
colour,  trimmed  with  fringe  rich  and  dear. 

“Unless  a  room  is  very  high,  I  do  not  approve 
of  this  fashion ;  it  looks  heavy  to  the  eye ;  it  ob¬ 
structs  the  light,  and,  in  short,  all  that  quantity 
of  stuff  and  pleats  only  multiplies  dust  and  spider- 
nests.  I  prefer,  then,  two  curtains  alike  at  each 


window ;  if  they  are  of  embroidered  muslin,  trimmed 
with  pretty  white  fringe,  so  much  the  better.  I  only 
like  a  straight  drapery  or  a  cornice.  Of  course  the 
drapery  should  be  like  the  furniture.  When  it  is  of 
Utrecht,  the  drapery  should  be  chintz. 

“  Between  the  windows  there  should  be  a  console- 
table,  and  above  it  a  looking-glass  ;  another  glass  on 
the  mantelpiece  is  indispensable ;  another  above  the 
couch  would  render  your  drawing-room  more  elegant. 

“  A  drawing-room  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  Ornaments  are  now  made  to  match, 
and  are  much  better  than  the  crowd  of  little  things — 
vases,  he. — that  used  to  encumber  the  cheminee. 

“  I  need  not  tell  you  to  have  flowers  on  your  console 
in  all  seasons.  In  P.aris  you  can  always  buy  simple 
ones  for  next  to  nothing.  They  take  away  the  uphol¬ 
stery  air  from  the  room. 

“  There  are  drawing-rooms  that  remind  me  un¬ 
commonly  of  the  upholsterer’s  expression  of  opinion  on 
Mont  Blanc.  He  said  that  he  thought  it  very  well 
“got  up.”  The  rooms  I  mean  look  as  though  no  one 
but  the  man  whose  business  is  to  furnish  had  arranged 
their  ameublement. 

“  When  you  receive  company  and  they  play  cards, 
each  card-table  ought  to  have  two  candelabra  with  wax 
candles  In  them. 

“  If  you  are  alone,  or  with  a  few  friends  only,  and 
are  passing  the  evening  reading  or  working,  I  advise 
you  to  use  reading-lamps.  These  lamps  should  be 
placed  on  a  round  table  with  marble  top  on  which  coffee 
is  served. 

“  Again  I  advise  you  to  have  small  tables,  because 
they  help  you  to  talk.  I  know  nothing  more  insipid 
than  to  meet  together  for  several  hours,  to  form  a  circle, 
and  speak  in  low  tones  to  your  right  and  left  hand 
neighbours  ;  or  to  men  who  walk  about  behind  the 
circle  and  who  probably  pity  the  poor  women  with 
nothing  to  do,  nailed  to  one  place.  Unless  an  instruc¬ 
tive  and  brilliant  conversation  is  going  on  amongst  a  few 
clever  men  and  fixing  the  attention  of  the  whole  circle, 
it  is,  according  to  my  idea,  the  most  tiresome  way  of 
spending  an  evening.  Have,  then,  a  round  table  for 
those  who  do  not  play  at  cards. 

“  As  to  the  carpets,  your  purse  must  tell  you  which 
are  the  best  to  buy.  You  can  ruin  yourself  with  them  if 
you  choose,  and  you  can  make  them  fit  a  very  small 
purse. 

“  If  your  piano  is  in  the  drawing-room,  you  must 
have  a  music-stand  and  canterbury.  It  is  deplorable  to 
see  what  little  care  some  women  take  of  their  music. 

“  If  your  drawing-room  is  not  wainscoted,  choose 
a  light  and  gay  paper  with  a  border  matching  the 
furniture. 

“  Next  month  we  will  go  into  your  bedroom  and  its 
neighbouring  dressing-room.” 
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OYSTERS!  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM! 


IT  is  a  very  distressing  fact — distressing  at  least  to 
that  very  large  number  of  persons  who  are  fond  of 
oysters — that  these  delicious  molluscs  are  not  so  abundant 
as  they  used  to  be,  and  that  there  is  not  much  probability 
of  any  great  increase  in  the  supply  at  present.  Another 
sad  reflection  is  that  the  rapacity  of  past  years  is  assigned, 
and  we  suppose  with  truth,  as  the  cause  of  the  present 
deficiency.  “  He  must  have  been  a  brave  man,”  it  is 
said,  “  who  first  ate  an  oyster.” 

“  The  iiiiin  had  sure  a  palatt'  covereil  o’er 
With  brass,  or  steel,  that  on  the  roeky  shore 
First  broke  the  oozy  oyster’s  jHsarly  coat. 

And  risked  the  living  morsel  down  bis  throat,” 

However,  since  that  time,  whenever  and  wherever 
it  may  have  been,  oysters  have  become  great  favourites, 
and  the  demand  for  them  has  of  late  provoked  such  a 
rapacity  that  one  generation  has  been  fed  with  them  to 
the  detriment  and  at  the  expense  of  another.  With  a 
little  forethought,  and  care,  and  attention,  there  would 
have  been  enough  for  ail ;  but  here,  as  in  other  instances 
of  food,  especially  fish,  we  have  acted  on  the  false 
maxim  so  well  parodied  in  the  old  proverb,  and  been 
“  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.” 

Persons  who  pass  their  existence  in  a  dull,  senseless, 
and  monotonous  manner  are  said  “  to  live  the  life  of  an 
oyster.”  How  to  live  without  oysters  is  now  the  problem 
which  the  domestic  economist  is  called  upon  to  solve. 
Nature  is  ever  bountiful  in  expedients.  Wherever  the 
best  thing  fails,  there  is  always  at  hand  a  second  best 
to  take  its  place,  so  that  even  for  the  oyster,  as  we  shall 
hope  presently  to  demonstrate,  a  most  valuable  substitute 
is  to  be  found.  The  substitute,  however,  is  not  so  good 
as  the  thing  itself,  and  never  can  be,  for  it  is  only  when 
cooked  that  it  can  be  made  to  resemble  the  oyster  at  all, 
and  every  one  knows  that  oysters  are  most  delicious 
when  eaten  raw.  The  eating  of  raw  oysters  dates  from 
a  remote  antiquity.  The  old  Romans  were  fond  of 
them,  though  they  were  not  so  greedy  after  them  as  to 
destroy  the  crop,  as  we  moderns  appear  to  have  done. 
Lucullus  had  his  artificial  oyster-beds,  for  he  brought 
sea-water  from  the  coast  of  Campania  to  his  villa  by 
means  of  canals  that  he  might  have  a  supply  ready  for 
himself  and  his  friends.  Doubtless  he  was  a  man  of 
many  friends  !  Philosophers  and  poets,  statesmen  and 
orators,  the  learned  in  all  ages,  have  fed  their  intellects 
with  oysters.  Callisthenes,  Seneca,  Cicero,  and  several 
of  the  Latin  poets  have  spoken  in  praise  of  them,  and 
in  more  modern  times  the  great  Napoleon  was  an 
oyster-eater,  so  was  Rousseau,  so  were  Alexander 
Pope,  Dean  Swift,  and  Thomson,  who  wrote  37\ 
Seasons.  No  one  can  doubt  the  learning  of  Dr.  Richard 
Bentley,  and  of  him  it  is  recorded  that  such  was  his 
weakness  for  oysters  that  he  could  never  pass  an  oyster- 
shop  without  stopping.  Hume,  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
other  Northern  celebrities  patronised  the  “  oyster-ploys” 
of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  Christopher  North, 
in  his  Noctes  Ambrosiana,  manifests  his  interest  in  them. 
To  the  present  generation,  however,  oysters  and 


oyster-shops  are  almost  becoming  things  of  the  past. 
Who  that  lives  in  the  country  ever  now  gets  a  barrel 
of  oysters  as  a  present  from  his  London  friends  ?  "Who 
ever  now  sees  these  pretty  little  barrels,  so  tempting  for 
presents,  as  they  used  to  be  seen  about  Christmas  time 
piled  up  in  the  fishmongers’  shops  as  thick  one  upon 
another  as  Dutch  cheeses  in  a  Rotterdam  merchant’s 
warehouse  ?  Hall,  we  suppose,  has  departed  with  his 
Colchester  oysters  also,  for  his  once  familiar  advertise¬ 
ment  never  now  greets  our  eyes.  We  confess  to  a  strong 
partiality  for  oysters,  but  for  the  last  half-dozen  indulged 
in  we  were  charged  the  extravagant  price  of  two  shillings, 
and  prudence  dictated  that  they  should  be  the  last  until 
prices  came  down.  We  remember  the  time  when 
a  dozen  natives  could  be  bought  for  the  cost  of  one 
single  “  native”  now.  Great  exertions  are  being  made 
in  various  places  around  the  coast  to  bring  these 
times  back  again.  Gladly  shall  we  hail  their  return, 
and  most  welcome  to  our  ears  would  now  be  the  old 
and  almost-forgotten  cry,  “  Please  remember  the  grotto.” 

The  fact  is  that  by  artificial  culture  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  get  up  a  stock  of  oysters.  Places  are  tried,  and 
found  unsuitable,  and  there  are  many  enemies  to  be 
contended  with.  Moreover,  if  the  young  oysters  are 
contented  to  live  and  are  suffered  to  live  where  we 
think  fit  to  place  them,  it  takes  five  years  of  growth 
before  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to  come  to  table  -,  so  that 
the  natural  beds  having  to  a  great  extent  been  destroyed, 
it  may  be  many  years  before  artificial  beds  can  be  so 
well  established  as  to  offer  any  adequate  compensation 
for  the  loss. 

Meanwhile  something  must  be  done  -,  for  although, 
as  we  have  said,  oysters  uncooked  are  best  and  certainly 
most  appreciated,  as  is  proved  by  the  enormous  con¬ 
sumption  of  them  when  they  were  to  be  had,  not  only 
in  England  but  everywhere  else  where  this  mollusc  is 
known,  still  very  large  quantities  enter  into  cookery, 
and  for  sauces  and  other  uses  they  are  deemed  almost 
indispensable.  It  is  curious  that  the  substitute  for  the 
oyster  should  be  found  among  vegetables.  The  line 
which  separates  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  extremely 
delicate,  and  frequently,  even  to  the  keen  eye  of  the 
naturalist,  almost  undefined.  Their  formation  and 
external  appearance  have  given  the  name  of  anthozoa, 
or  living  flowers,  to  a  large  class  of  molluscs,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  which  are  the  sea-anemones.  But  it  is 
not  among  plants  of  this  character  that  the  substitute 
for  the  cooked  oyster  has  been  discovered,  but  among 
our  common  garden  vegetables — the  salsafy  is  the 
favoured  root.  Perhaps  it  is  wrong  to  speak  of  the 
salsafy  as  one  of  our  common  garden  vegetables  when 
really  very  few  people  know  it,  and  hitherto  very  few 
have  cared  to  grow  it.  In  France  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent  it  is  frequently  grown,  and  in  some  few  places  in 
England.  With  us  it  has  generally  been  eaten  plain 
boiled  as  the  carrot  or  parsnip,  or  else  stewed  in 
white  sauce,  as  celery.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  may  be  ignorant  on  the  subject  it  may  be  stated 
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that  the  salsafy,  the  botanical  name  of  which  is  Trago- 
pogcn  porrifoHuSy  is  usually  classed  among  edible-rooted 
plants  the  root  somewhat  resembles  the  parsnip,  and 
the  foliage  is  something  like  that  of  the  leek.  The 
plant  is  hardy  enough  and  very  easily  cultivated.  It 
requires  a  good  rich  soil,  but  like  all  other  edible- 
rooted  plants  it  will  “  fang,”  as  the  gardeners  term  it, 
and  fail  to  produce  a  good  crop  on  land  that  is  fresh- 
manured.  The  seed  is  curiously  shaped,  but  it  germi¬ 
nates  quickly.  It  is  generally  recommended  that  it 
should  be  sown  in  drills  about  a  foot  apart  in  April, 
and  that  in  an  early  stage  the  plants  should  be  thinned 
out  six  inches  apart.  We  have  grown  it  several  years, 
and  prefer  dibbling  the  seeds,  two  or  three,  into  holes 
six  inches  apart ;  for  the  less  the  ground  is  disturbed 
after  the  plant  begins  to  grow  the  better,  and  by  dib¬ 
bling  fewer  plants  have  to  be  removed  than  when  the 
seed  is  sown  in  drills.  The  ground  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  by  surface  hoeing.  The  seed  may 
be  sown  any  time  in  April,  the  earlier  the  better  if  the 
ground  be  in  a  proper  state,  and  the  plants  should  be 
thinned  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled.  In  an  early 
stage  we  have  transplanted  some  of  them,  but  these  do 
not  make  such  good  roots  as  those  which  are  left  where 
the  seed  was  sown.  Another  curious  fact  connected 
with  the  salsafy  as  a  substitute  for  the  oyster  is  that  the 
roots  are  available  for  use  during  the  whole  time  that 
oysters  are  said  to  be  in  season.  This,  as  our  readers 
know,  is  from  about  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end 
of  April,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  defined  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  expression,  during  those  months  which  have  the 
letter  r  in  them.  For  though  oysters  are  to  be  bought 
during  the  latter  end  of  August,  it  would  be  fitr  better 
that  the  beds  should  not  be  so  early  disturbed,  as  the 
sp.awning  time,  which  begins  in  May,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  finished  until  the  end  of  August. 

Salsafy  sown  early  in  April  will  have  made  good 
roots  to  be  taken  up  when  required,  certainly  by  the 
middle  of  August.  The  plants,  however,  should  be 
left  to  grow  as  long  as  there  is  no  fear  of  frost,  for  they 
keep  best  in  the  ground.  And  in  November,  when 
taken  up  for  winter  storing,  they  should  be  put  into 
moist  sand  or  fine  mould  and  banked  up  with  straw  and 
earth  in  the  same  way  as  carrots  and  beets  are  kept. 
Though  the  salsafy  is  quite  .as  hardy  as  either  of  these, 
it  must  not  be  touched  with  the  frost,  nor  must  it  be  kept 
long  out  of  the  ground  so  as  to  become  dry  and  shrivelled. 
During  the  past  season  we  have  preserved  our  roots  in 
excellent  condition  by  burying  them  in  a  heap  of  pe.at 
earth ;  but  with  a  little  attention  to  the  directions  we 
have  given  they  may  be  kept  anywhere. 

We  come  now  to  the  important  matter  of  cookery. 
The  salsafy  has  well,  of  late,  been  named  the  vegetable 
oyster ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that 
the  resemblance  is  entirely  due  to  the  root  itself.  A 
most  essential  assistance  is  rendered  by  the  cookery 
and  the  ingredients  used.  If  the  recipes  be  properly 
carried  out,  the  delusion  may  be  so  perfect  that  even 
a  good  judge  may  be  deceived,  and  mistake  the 
substitute  for  the  reality  ;  but,  like  many  other  good 
things,  vegetable  oysters  may  be  spoiled  in  the  cooking 
of  them. 
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The  three  ways  in  which  the  salsafy  is  best  used  are 
for  scalloped  oysters,  oyster  patties,  and  oyster  sauce. 
The  preparation  of  the  vegetable  is  very  simple,  and  is 
the  same  in  each  case. 

Take  as  many  roots  as  may  be  required,  wash  and 
scrape  them.  After  this,  cut  them  into  small  l^pieces 
into  a  basin  of  cold  w.iter.  This  operation  should  be 
performed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  preserve  the  colour. 
When  the  quantity  is  prepared,  str.ain  off  the  cold  water 
and  throw  the  pieces  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water 
with  a  little  salt  in  it,  in  which  let  them  boil  until 
tender.  After  this  strain  again  and  add  to  the  salsafy 
sufficient  good  white  sauce  rather  thick,  and  enriched 
with  butter  and  anchovy  sauce  with  a  little  cayenne. 
Thus  prepared,  the  vegetable  oysters  may  be  put  into 
scallop-shells  covered  with  bread-crumbs  and  small  pieces 
of  butter  and  browned  in  the  oven ;  or  they  may  be  used 
for  patties  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  ir  served  as  oyster 
sauce.  The  white  sauce  and  anchovy  must,  of  course, 
be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  salsafy  used  ;  but  it  will 
be  found  that  about  half  a  pint  of  the  former  to  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  the  latter  will  generally  be  sufficient  for  four 
ordinary  scallop-shells,  and  produce  the  desired  flavour. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
also  of  the  anchovy  sauce.  None  for  the  purpose  is 
equal  to  “  Burgess’s  Essence  of  Anchovies.”  The 
s.alsafy  is  not  to  be  cut  in  thin  slices,  but  into  pieces  to 
resemble  as  much  as  possible  the  oysters — as  used  in 
scallops,  &c. 

When  well  made,  to  be  served  with  cod  fish,  this 
s.auce  is  excellent  and  most  valuable  in  these  days,  when 
a  tureen  of  real  oyster  sauce  not  unfrequently  costs  as 
much  as  the  fish  itself.  We  venture  to  say  that  out  of 
a  large  party  very  few  persons,  unless  previously  in¬ 
formed,  would  detect  the  counterfeit.  There  is  one 
other  small  matter  of  practical  information  which  some 
of  our  readers  may  find  of  service.  An  ounce  of  sal¬ 
safy  seed,  which  may  be  bought  for  ninepence,  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  sow  one  rod  of  ground,  either  in 
drills  or  by  dibbling.  This  one  rod  would  contain  six 
rows  of  fifteen  yards  in  length,  the  rows  being  one  foot 
apart.  From  a  sowing  of  this  extent  we  have  had  an 
abundant  supply  of  salsafy  for  the  whole  season,  and 
found  it  extremely  useful  for  the  purposes  above  named. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  present  is  the  month 
for  sowing,  and  most  strongly  do  we  advise  all  who 
have  gardens  to  give  this  useful  vegetable  a  trial,  and, 
until  real  oysters  become  more  plentiful,  to  use  the 
artificial  oysters  for  cooking.  This  of  course  will  be  a 
very  material  assistance  in  lessening  the  demand  for  the 
shell  fish,  and  consequently  help  to  increase  the  supply. 
The  old  oyster-beds  would,  by  all  accounts,  improve 
rapidly  if  they  were  permitted  to  have  a  few  years’  rest, 
and  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  far  greater  success  with 
the  new  ones  which  are  being  artificially  made  if  the 
temptation  to  turn  them  to  an  immediate  profit  were  not 
so  strong  as  it  is.  Both  old  and  new  beds  are  over¬ 
worked.  There  is  much  interesting  information  con¬ 
nected  with  the  artificial  culture  of  oysters  for  which 
we  have  not  space  now  ;  but  we  hope  at  some  other 
opportunity  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  reader’s 
notice.  Indeed,  we  contemplate  shortly  giving  an 
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account  of  the  different  sorts  of  sea  fish  as  articles  of 
food,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  did  fresh  water  fish 
some  time  since.  Meanwhile  we  conclude  our  present 
article  with  a  most  valuable  recipe,  which  provides  a 
substitute  for  another  shell-fish,  the  crab,  which  is 
almost  as  popular  as  the  oyster. 

Artificial  Crab. 

Take  ^Ib.,  or  more  if  necessary,  of  a  good  rich 
Cheddar  or  Cheshire  cheese,  free  from  mould,  mash  it 


for  some  time  with  the  back  of  a  silver  fork,  working 
into  it  a  little  of  Burgess’s  Essence  of  Anchovy,  Harvey 
Sauce,  Reading  Sauce,  and  any  other  that  may  be  at 
hand,  taking  care  that  they  are  well  incorporated,  and 
in  very  small  quantities  ;  also  add  Cayenne  pepper,  and 
a  very  little  salt.  When  this  mixture  is  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  a  thickish  paste,  it  should  be  warmed  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  spread  on  hot  buttered  toast  and 
served. 


BOOKS  AND  READERS. 


ONE  of  my  belongings,  a  widow  still  young,  accom¬ 
plished,  and  devoted  to  the  education  of  an  only 
child,  once  said  to  me,  “  I  have  never  allowed  in  Bertha’s 
nursery  and  schoolroom  any  books  but  such  as  are 
strictly  confined  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  and 
character.  Fairy  tales  and  all  mere  creations  of  the 
fancy  I  have  put  on  my  private  index.  The  good  and 
the  true  should  alone  be  imprinted  on  the  fair  page  of 
childhood’s  memories.  How  else  can  we  develop  a 
truth  seeking  instinct  in  the  mind,  and  avoid  the  exagge¬ 
rated  sentiment  and  perverted  judgment  which  reflect 
so  painfully  our  misguided  modes  of  education,  and 
make  a  woman’s  knowledge  anothei  name  for  motley 
ignorance  ?” 

“  Then  you  consider  such  tales  as  ‘  Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer’  and  ‘  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb’  as  a 
kind  of  forbidden  fruit  to  be  rigorously  prohibited !  I 
retain  far  too  vivid  a  remembrance  of  the  delight  I  took 
in  reading  every  kind  of  extravagantly  imaginative  inven¬ 
tion  to  deprive  childhood  of  a  similar  right  to  enjoy  them 
as  I  did.  The  prose  of  life  comes  to  us  all  soon  enough  ; 
we  should  rather  retard  than  anticipate  its  advent.” 

“  Really,”  said  my  cousin  with  petulance,  “  you  are 
unreasonable ;  you  would  form  your  mind  to  live  in 
Utopia,  and  then  complain  that  here  real  life  is  prosaic. 
Doubtless  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  charm¬ 
ingly  suitable  to  that  distant  country  and  its  social  con¬ 
dition,  but  they  are  not  ours.  With  us  all  that  is  fair 
is  fleeting.  The  canker  of  decay  is  already  in  every 
germ.  Hope  beckons  us  onwards  by  many  smiling 
paths,  but  they  all  lead  to  the  same  sombre  bourne !” 

“  Then  are  we  to  pluck  no  flowers  by  the  way  be¬ 
cause  of  the  evanescent  character  of  their  loveliness — 
such  being,  as  you  admit,  the  brief  tenure  of  all  things 
in  this  changeful  scene  ?” 

“We  should  do  well  to  close  our  eyes  to  all  save 
duty,”  replied  my  cousin  gravely ;  “  this  will  at  least 
satisfy  the  conscience  and  leave  us  few  regrets.  With 
regard  to  Bertha  and  her  education,  I  am  so  little  in  love 
with  the  want  of  simplicity  and  repose  of  mind  and 
manner  in  the  young  people  of  the  present  day  that  I 
have  been  studying  past  ages,  and  shall  put  before  me 
as  my  model  the  woman  of  the  l6th  century,  her  type 
being  to  know  few  things,  but  well;  to  read  little, 
but  well ;  to  be  reverent  in  mind,  and  to  carry  a  bunch 
of  keys  by  her  side — not  the  useless  modern  appendage 
which  young  ladies  wear  and  call  a  chatelaine.” 


“  Have  we  the  power  to  put  back  the  dial  of  centuries 
as  we  would  a  watch  ?  I  fear  you  will  make  Bertha 
an  anachronism  or  an  actress.  Imagine  her,  Penelope- 
like,  receiving  morning  visitors  surrounded  by  her  hand¬ 
maidens  seated  at  their  spinning-wheels,  or  closeted  with 
Plato  instead  of  coquetting  on  the  lawn  !” 

“  Happy  the  mother  of  such  an  anachronism  !  But, 
to  speak  of  things  as  they  are,  what  say  you  to  the 
doubtful  sensational  novels  of  which  the  supply  and 
demand  keep  pace  together  ?  Who  reads  them  ?  I  fear 
both  young  and  old.  Our  brains  will  at  length  become 
so  weakened  by  this  Lenten  diet  that  we  shall  never 
more  digest  anything  like  solid  nourishment.  Again, 
newspapers  or  modern  historiography — the  mirror  in 
which  we  see  ourselves  only  too  clearly  reflected — it 
were  well  if  young  eyes  were  content  to  gaze  upon  their 
own  fair  image ;  it  would  keep  it  childlike  to  a  later 
period — and  oh  !  what  a  gain  !” 

“  I  can  understand  that  ‘  the  centre  and  poise  of  the 
world’  with  you  is — Bertha  ;  but  I  confess,  whilst  I 
fear  neither  fairy  tales  nor  well-written  fiction  for  the 
much-cared-for  children  of  the  upper  stratum  of  society, 
I  have  great  apprehension,  now  that  the  brain-cultivation 
of  the  masses  has  been  begun  in  earnest,  that  bad  cheap 
literature  may  sow  tares  instead  of  wheat.  How  usual 
it  now  is  to  see  the  small  errand-boy  perched  on  a  door¬ 
step,  or  handle  of  his  basket,  immersed  in  the  delights 
of  a  penny  illustrated  journal  or  cheap  story-book  !  This 
is  the  literature  that  will  form  the  substratum  of  society, 
the  millions  of  the  reading  future.  The  thought  is 
stupendous.  Woe  to  those  who  know  not  how  to  use 
the  occasion  for  good  !  ‘  If  a  son  shall  ask  bread  of 

any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ? 
or  if  he  ask  a  fish  will  he  for  a  fish  give  him  a  serpent  ? 
Or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a  scorpion  ?’” 

“  It  would  be  like  poisoning  the  wells  for  the  multi¬ 
tude  !  I  wish,”  continued  my  cousin,  “  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  act  the  autocrat  and  make  an  auto  da  fe  of 
all  the  pernicious  trash  in  circulation,  depraving  the 
character  and  hindering  the  spread  of  the  wholesome 
and  cheap  periodicals  supplied  by  the  conscientious 
purveyors  to  the  literary  market.” 

“  You  must  not  burn  my  fairy  tales  nor  my  fables, 
most  merciless  judge.  For  can  anything  be  more  truly 
philanthropic  than  to  transport  the  poor  pallid-cheeked 
child  of  neglect  and  poverty  into  the  world  of  poetic 
fancy — even  to  the  Elysian  Fields  if  you  like — only 
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keep  the  ‘  sordid  realities  of  life’  out  of  his  sight,  and 
for  a  brief  moment  give  him  a  glimpse  of  perennial 
flowers  and  sunshine.  How  can  he  otherwise  dream 
of  a  heaven  of  which  he  has  no  conception  ?  To  the 
mind  of  early  youth — except  the  most  contaminated — 
the  gates  of  Paradise  stand  ever  open.  We  only  per¬ 
ceive  the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword  when  we  are  no 
longer  worthy  to  enter  there.” 

“  Yet  if  you  relate  a  tale  to  a  child  will  not  its  first 
naive  remark  be,  ‘  Is  it  true  ?’  And  are  we  to  mar  this 
exquisite  sentiment  for  the  true  by  a  recital  of  mere 
fiction,  however  poetic  the  diction  ?” 

“  Our  blessed  Lord  taught  in  parables,  and  fable 
often  brings  us  nearer  truth  than  exaggerated  actualities. 
An  eminent  writer  of  our  day  thus  expresses  himself 
with  regard  to  the  marvellous  : — ‘  For  my  part,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  am  so  haunted  by  doubt  of  the  security 
of  our  best  knowledge,  and  by  discontent  in  the  range 
of  it,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  modesty, 
whether  in  a  religious  or  scientific  point  of  view,  to 
regard  anything  as  miraculous.  I  know  so  little,  and 
this  little  I  know  is  so  inexplicable,  that  I  dare  not  say 
anything  is  wonderful  because  it  is  strange  to  me,  and 
not  wonderful  because  it  is  familiar.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  how  I  compel  my  hand  to  write  these 

words,  or  my  lips  to  read  them . If  a  second 

Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still,  and  it 
obeyed  him,  and  he  claimed  deference  as  a  miracle- 
worker,  I  am  afraid  I  should  answer — “What!  a 
miracle  that  the  sun  stands  still  ?  Not  at  all.  The 
only  wonder  to  me  was  its  going  on.”’  Surrounded, 
then,  as  we  are  by  the  marvellous  and  inexplicable,  why 
deny  to  the  imagination  its  due  ?  Our  faculties  within 
correspond,  as  it  were,  with  the  outward  world.  Why 
close  our  eyes  to  the  marvellous  if  we  are  surrounded 
by  it  ?  Indeed,  we  cannot.  I  believe  we  should  see 
very  little — nay,  even  with  the  help  of  our  Baconian 
methods  of  research — were  not  imagination  to  hold 
the  torch.” 

“  I  admit  that  imagination  has  its  uses,”  said  my 
cousin,  smiling.  “  I  happened  to  read  this  morning  an 
article  in  a  leading  newspaper  commenting  on  a  speech 
which  expressed  the  most  cheering  and  comfortable 
views  of  everything  and  everybody.  The  speaker 
compared  the  present  period  with  that  of  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago  : — ‘  For  the  artisan  there  are  now 
museums,  exhibitions,  theatres,  music-halls  open  day 
and  night’  (a  doubtful  privilege,  it  struck  me  I)  *  when 
his  father  had  only  a  pipe  and  a  pot  of  ale.  The 
labourer,  though  admittedly  still  in  a  lowly  condi¬ 
tion,  gets  his  growing  sons  and  daughters  off  his  hands, 
owing  to  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  neighbouring  fac¬ 
tories.’  Again  I  question  whether  this  is  such  a  boon. 
‘  Emigration  is  open  to  him,  and  he  begins  to  read — in 
fact,  progress  is  carrying  every  one,  nolens  volens,  along 
with  it,  and,  if  all  are  not  happy  and  satisfied,  they 
ought  to  be.’  This  brought  to  my  remembrance  an  epi¬ 
sode  during  a  severe  illness,  when,  after  a  feverish  and 
sleepless  night,  my  nurse,  who  had  passed  the  weary 
hours  in  long  and  undisturbed  repose,  came  to  my  side, 
and  wondered  I  was  not  more  calm  and  comfortable 
after  the  refreshing  night  we  had  enjoyed.” 
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“  Surely  your  placid  nurse  and  sanguine  political 
economist  had  too  little  instead  of  too  much  of  that 
faculty  which  enables  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of 
another.  The  unimaginative  person  is  simply  mentally 
short-sighted.” 

“  Still  the  short  sight  is  the  strong  sight ;  we  gain  in 
power  if  we  lose  in  vague  and  undefined  vastness,  un¬ 
less  w'ilfully  blind.” 

“  But,”  I  insisted,  “  imagination  is  like  prophetic 
vision — it  sees  the  invisible.” 

“  Lend  me  your  eyes,  then,  most  gifted  seer,  for  I 
have  dropped  a  stitch,  and  have  not  your  power  of 
vision  to  set  it  right  in  the  increasing  twilight.” 

“  Willingly,”  I  said,  whilst  taking  up  the  dropped 
stitches  in  her  knitting,  “  only  promise  me  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  fltiry  tale  regimen  upon  Bertha.  I  should 
delight  to  see  the  impression  ‘  Cinderella’  would  have 
upon  her,  and  watch  her  blue  eyes  dilate  with  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  wondrous  power  of  a  fairy’s  wand.” 

“By  no  means,”  said  my  cousin,  as  the  young  lady 
in  question  entered  the  room,  doll  in  arms. 

“  Don’t  speak,”  said  Bertha  softly  ;  “  I  thought  I 
should  never  get  baby  to  sleep.  I  think  she  is  cutting 
her  teeth.” 

With  perfect  imitation  of  her  elders,  the  child  hushed 
her  doll  as  she  glided  with  it  in  her  arms  towards  her 
own  portion  of  her  mother’s  mornirg-room,  in  which 
we  sat.  Here,  surrounded  by  a  pretty  silk  screen,  was 
Miss  Bertha’s  own  domain.  Chairs,  tables,  bookshelves, 
sofas  of  exquisite  finish  and  taste,  furnished  this  charm¬ 
ing  little  sitting-room — “  Miss  Bertha’s  boudoir,”  as  the 
servants  named  it.  Many  happy  hours  were  passed  in 
it  preparing  lessons  for  her  mother  (for  she  had  no 
other  teacher),  or  working  for  Miss  Clementina — the 
doll — who  shared  this  child’s  paradise  with  its  young 
mamma. 

“  Now  that  Clementina  is  asleep  and  in  her  crib, 
come  and  talk  to  me  and  cousin  Alice  before  you  curl 
yourself  up  into  yoi  r  own  little  nest.” 

“  I  am  quite  tired,”  said  Bertha,  nestling  into  her 
mother’s  lap.  “  I  cannot  tell  you  how  long  it  took  me 
to  sing  baby  to  sleep.  Nurse  said  I  should  put  her 
awake  into  her  crib,  as  I  was  when  I  was  young.” 

“  Silly  Bertha  to  take  so  much  trouble  about  a  wax 
doll  I” 

“  Cousin  Alice,  you  never  had  a  doll  !”  said  Bertha 
with  great  solemnity,  and  in  a  reproachful  tone. 

“  You  are  wrong.  I  perfectly  remember  flaxen  locks 
and  blue  eyes,  which  I  poked  out  with  my  scissors  to 
see  why  they  would  not  shut.” 

Bertha  looked  at  me  aghast,  nor  would  she  kiss  me 
when  she  went  to  bed,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  her  own 
sweet  blue  orbs  might  meet  with  similar  barbarity  of 
treatment  at  my  hands. 

“  I  wonder  you  indulge  your  child  with  a  doll,  ’  I 
said,  laughing,  when  we  were  once  more  alone. 

“  Why  so  ?” 

“  Don’t  you  perceive  that  Bertha  lives  in  an  ideal 
world  with  her  doll  ?  You  deny  her  fairy  tales,  so  she 
creates  an  equivalent  for  herself.  Her  imagination  and 
sympathies  are  strong, and,  though  you  entomb  them,  the^ 
will  spring  up  through  the  crevices  into  life  and  being.  ’ 


1S4. — Spring  Fashions  for  Ladies,  Young  Ladies,  Bjys,  and  Little  Girls. 
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TriE  APRIL  FASHIONS. 


The  choice  of  a  nice  and  suitable  fabric  for  a  spring 
walking  costume  is  always  rather  a  difficult 
problem  early  in  the  season.  The  material  should,  in 
fact,  combine  a  variety  of  qualities  ;  it  should  be  neither 
too  warm  nor  too  cool,  sufficiently  elegant,  yet  not  too 
dressy,  fit  both  for  walking  and  driving  and  for  visits  not 
de  ceremonie — a  dress  that  will  stand  a  certain  amount 
both  of  rain  and  dust,  for  spring  days  are  treacherous 
and  variable,  and  that  after  doing  duty  for  best  during 
the  demi-saison  will  still  be  serviceable  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  both  through  the  spring  and  summer,  and  may 
finally  end  its  useful  existence  as  a  travelling  suit  in  the 


more  particularly  every  variety  of  grey,  are  more  in 
favour  than  ever  this  spring,  lilue  and  green  have  been 
so  much  worn  for  more  than  a  year  that  one  has  become 
tired  of  them,  and  grey  has  the  double  advantage  of 
being  becoming  to  all  complexions  and  of  looking  well 
with  any  other  colour,  which  is  a  great  simplification 
of  the  bonnet  question,  and  leaves  personal  fancy  un¬ 
limited  scope  in  the  choice  of  bows,  cravats,  sashes,  and 
so  on. 

Walking  dresses  are,  as  a  rule,  made  very  simply  this 
spring  of  woollen  materials,  and  with  a  polonaise  or 
tunic.  Silk  dresses  are  reserved  for  indoor  toilets,  or 


185. — CuKnAY  Hat  akd  Victor  Bomiet. 


autumn.  Such  a  material  we  have  been  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  diis  month,  and  we  believe  we  have  found  it  as 
near  perfection  as  possible  in  the  new  beige  fabrics 
adopt^  by  fashion  this  spring. 

Beige  is  the  name  given  to  sheep’s  wool  in  its  natura' 
state — that  is,  of  a  brownish-grey  colour — and,  by 
analogy,  it  is  applied  to  materials  of  that  shade,  whether 
their  colour  be  a  natural  one  or  acquired  by  dyeing. 
The  genuine  article,  the  real  beige,  is  a  fabric  of  pure 
wool  of  various  shades  of  the  same  colour — brownish- 
grey — spun  together.  It  is  a  light,  soft,  and  very  du¬ 
rable  tissue,  indifferent  both  to  sun  and  rain,  and  which 
we  strongly  recommend  for  a  robe  de  fatigue.  The 
colour  known  by  the  name  of  beige  is  found,  besides, 
in  most  of  the  fashionable  fabrics  of  the  season,  and 
there  are  beige  cretonnes,  poplinettes,  mohairs,  chalis, 
Valencias,  and  foulards.  Quiet  shades  of  colour,  and 


only  appear  outside  en  equipage.  These  are  made  in 
quite  a  different  style,  with  elaborately-trimmed  tablier 
and  semi-train.  Then,  again,  tunics  reappear  upon 
evening  dresses  in  the  shape  of  flowing  veils  of  tulle 
gauze  or  lace.  The  fourreau  dress  is  accepted  by  modern 
elegantes  only  in  a  much  modified  form  ;  the  front  of  the 
skirt  is  gored,  indeed,  but  at  the  back  an  ample  flowing 
train  gives  grace  and  fulness  to  the  dress. 

To  begin  with  the  simplest  style,  we  take  as  the  type 
of  a  tasteful  walking  costume  a  dress  of  the  beige 
material  we  spoke  of  just  now  :  the  skirt  either  plain 
or  trimmed,  with  one  gathered  flounce  -,  a  tight-fitting 
polonaise  with  jacket  bodice,  all  made  as  plain  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  with  no  trimming  beyond  one  or  several  rows 
of  stitching,  worked  by  machine,  and  a  set  of  steel, 
nacre,  or  oxidised  buttons.  The  sleeves  are  semi-wide, 
and  with  deep  revers.  The  costume  should  be  com- 
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pleted  by  a  straw  hat  of  the  same  colour  as  the  dress, 
trimmed  with  velvet,  a  large  bow  fastened  on  one  side 
to  match  the  buttons  upon  the  dress,  and  a  bird’s  wing 
put  on  as  an  aigrette.  To  give  the  finishing  touches  to 
such  a  toilet,  the  gloves  and  kid  boots  should  be  of  the 
same  beige  colour  as  well  as  the  sunshade,  the  latter 
with  a  lining  of  pink,  blue,  or  mauve  foulard  to  which 
the  cravat  bow  should  be  matched,  thus  giving  a  cachet 
of  dainty  neatness  and  good  taste  to  a  very  simple  cos¬ 
tume.  But  great  care  must  ever  be  given  to  the  least 
details  in  such  toilets  ;  this  is  the  only  secret  of  the 
Parisienne’s  art  of  always  looking  well-dressed  even  in 
the  simplest  of  materials. 

A  pretty  style  of  dress  for  the  spring  is  that  which 
consists  of  a  dress  of  some  neutral-tinted  fancy  mate¬ 
rial  with  all  its  trimmings,  lined  and  piped  with  tafi'etas 
or  foulard  of  a  contrasting  colour — blue,  violet,  garnet 


may  .also  be  worn  with  this  dress  if  the  wearer  is 
young. 

The  same  style  of  toilet  will  look  equally  well  and 
more  dressy  in  grey  and  blue,  or  violet,  or  even  rose 
colour  for  an  elegant  afternoon  toilet. 

Though  more  elaborate  in  the  trimming,  dresses  of 
this  description  are  in  reality  less  difficult  to  make  up 
than  skirts  and  tunics  which  require  to  be  arranged  and 
looped  up  with  great  taste,  and  of  which  no  pattern, 
however  correct,  can  insure  the  success,  as  their  arrange¬ 
ment  is  quite  a  matter  of  personal  tact  and  skill,  while 
the  cutting  out  and  putting  on  of  flounces,  bouillons, 
and  ruches  can  easily  be  managed  even  by  amateur 
coHt  liner es . 

Embroidery  of  various  styles  is  still  the  favourite 
ornament  of  recherche  dresses.  One  of  the  most  in 
vogue  is  the  new  kind  of  broderie  AngLtise,  which 


186. — Passlmentirie  Agraffe  and  Feather  Trimming. 


colour,  and  noisette  being  favourite  shades  to  combine 
with  grey.  A  dress  of  this  description  is  of  mouse- 
grey  glace  mohair  and  noisette  taffetas.  All  the  fulne.«s 
of  the  skirt  is  thrown  to  the  back,  forming  an  ample 
semi-train);  the  front  part  is  trimmed  with  vandyked 
flounces,  very  slightly  gathered,  lined  .and  piped  with 
the  nut-brown  taffetas,  and  the  division  between  this 
front  gored  pait  and  the  back  of  the  dress  is  marked 
by  bows  of  the  grey  material,  lined  and  piped  with 
taffetas  ;  the  bodice  and  sleeves  have  revers,  also  lined 
and  trimmed  with  taffetas,  as  well  as  the  short  square 
basques  turned  up  at  the  corners,  and  the  buttons  are 
of  noisette  silk.  This  is  a  nice  demi-toilette  for  out¬ 
walking  or  visiting  ;  it  may  be  worn  either  with  a  viati- 
telet  to  match,  a  pointed  pelerine,  or  a  tight-fitting  vestoii 
of  black  silk.  The  bonnet  to  match  should  be  of  grey 
straw  trimmed  with  noisette  faille,  but  relieved  by  a 
cluster  of  blush  roses.  A  bright  pink  cravat  bow 


consists  of  open-work  wheels  forming  both  insertion 
and  border  patterns.  This  broderie  is  worked  with 
purse  silk  upon  silk  materials — in  white  cotton  over 
white,  and  ecru  cotton  over  ecru  materials.  For  the 
summer,  tunics  worked  in  this  way  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  in  muslin,  cambric,  toile  if Irlatide,  and  ecru  fou¬ 
lard.  Those  ladies  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclina¬ 
tion  to  embroider  their  dresses  themselves  will  find  the 
broderie  sold  in  lengths  ready  for  use,  and  even  thus  it 
is  not  a  very  expensive  trimming,  and  as  it  will  both 
look  and  wear  well  we  strongly  recommend  it  for  spring 
and  summer  dresses. 

We  have  been  shown  a  variety  of  new  piques  for 
morning  dresses,  truly  elegant  and  fresh-looking.  These 
piques  have  small  coloured  patterns  in  pink,  mauve, 
maize,  blue,  or  noisette ,  and  are  made  up  thus  ioxrobede 
matinee.  The  skirt,  slightly  trained,  is  trimmed  at  the 
back  with  one  deep  flounce  headed  with  a  ruche,  edged 
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throat  with  a  ruche  edged  with  Valenciennes  lace. 
This  will  make  a  charming  breakfast  dress  for  summer. 
It  can  be  rendered  more  elegant  by  a  scarf  sash  of  f.iil'e 


on  either  side  with  narrow  Valenciennes  lace ;  while  in 
front  there  are  seven  narrow  flounces,  edged  with  the 
same.  The  bodice,  which  is  cut  Princess  fashion  at  the 


187. — Spring  Visiting  Toilettes. 

(^Piiper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Hcnrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 


back,  forms  a  small  peaked  gilet  in  front,  fastened  with 
nacre  buttons.  The  demi-wide  sleeves  have  frills  to 
match  the  flounces,  and  the  bodice  is  finished  round  the 


of  the  colour  of  the  pattern  of  the  pique,  fastened  w  ith 
a  large  square  or  oval  buckle  of  nacre. 

Although  a  large  number  of  new  models  in  mantles 
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have  been  introduced  this  spring,  our  elegantes  still  seem 
to  cling  to  the  dainty  little  tight-fitting  jackets,  with  nume¬ 
rous  pcckets  and  buttons  innumerable,  which  came  into 


Then  there  are  dolmans  and  loose  jackets  with 
wide  sleeves,  of  black  cashmere,  entirely  covered 
with  jet  embroidery  and  edged  with  beaded  passemcn- 


iS8. — Costumes  for  a  I'ancy  Ba/:aar. 

[Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

fashion  last  autumn.  These  are  now  made  of  light-  terie  and  lace  ;  pelerines  and  mantelets  of  black  cash- 
coloured  cloth,  and  trimmed  with  very  light  fancy  mere,  trimmed  with  guipure  de  laine,  and  the  half-fitting 
buttons.  jackets  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  and 


189. — Walking  anu  VibiTiNG  Costumes. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaup,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 


We  notice  that  silk  dresses,  it  rich  in  texture,  are 
made  with  extreme  simplicity,  very  frequently  with  a 
plain  skirt,  long  behind,  and  slightly  caught  up  at  one 
side,  with  a  wide  sash,  and  a  very  large  square  or  oval 
buckle  of  jet,  steel,  nacre,  or  oxidised  metal.  Some¬ 
times  bows,  with  buckles  to  match,  are  added  upon  the 
front  part  of  the  dress.  The  bodice  has  a  square  or 
pointed  basque  behind  ;  in  front  it  either  comes  down 
into  a  deep  point,  or  forms  a  small  gilet.  There  are, 
indeed,  a  variety  of  patterns  in  bodices  this  spring.  Be- 


Much  as  modern  bonnets  may  be  criticised,  they  c.an- 
not,  at  any  rate,  be  accused  of  being  heavy,  for  they  are 
now,  for  the  most  part,  reduced  to  a  mere  passe  or  front 
border.  The  Leopold  Robert  is  decidedly  pretty,  and 
the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  it  is  that  it  is  scarcely 
suitable  to  any  but  youthful  heads,  and  rather  too  dressy 
and  elegant-looking  for  the  common  exigencies  of  life. 
But  then  there  are  other  models  of  more  simple  style — the 
Charlotte  Corday,  for  instance,  which  has  a  high  crown, 
generally  limp,  and  small  passe  rounded  off  at  the  sides. 
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trimmed  to  correspond,  which  frequently  complete  the 
spring  costume. 

The  style  of  polonaise  now  most  generally  adopted 
is  that  made  tight-fitting  and  Princess  fashion,  with 
large  buttons  to  mark  the  waist  at  the  back,  and  a  double 
row  of  the  same  in  front.  These  are  made  just  now  of 
summer  vigogne,  beige,  and  other  woollen  materials  ; 
later  in  the  season  the  same  pattern  will  be  used  for 
dresses  of  pique,  percale,  and  unbleached  linen,  trimmed 
with  broderie  Angla'ise. 


sides  the  jacket  bodice,  with  all  its  variety  of  basques, 
we  now  often  see  the  classical  corsage,  with  one  point 
behind  and  two  in  front,  or  one  point  in  front  and  a 
basque  behind  ;  and  neither  the  round  waist  nor  the 
Princess  bodice,  without  any  waistband,  is  excluded 
from  present  fashions,  so  that  each  lady  may  choose 
what  may  best  suit  her  figure ;  the  corsage  may  also  be 
worn  quite  high  or  opened  en  chdle  or  en  carre,  according 
to  taste,  but  the  high  ruche  or  ruffle  has  now  become  quite 
universal,  and  completes  all  bodices,  of  whatever  shape. 
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Another  shape  we  saw  at  the  well-known  establish¬ 
ment  of  MM.  Agnellet  has  a  passe  first  hollowed  out, 
tlien  slanted  over  the  forehead,  and  a  moderately  high 
crown  ;  the  same  shape  is  also  made  without  any  crown 
at  all. 

Flowers,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  profusely  em¬ 
ployed  for  trimming  bonnets,  but  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  disposed  depends  entirely  upon  the  individual 
taste  of  the  milliner.  Some  place  them  quite  at  the 
back  of  the  bonnet,  others  just  in  front,  whilst  others. 


And  first  let  me  note  the  fact  that  one  style  of  bonnet 
seems  very  generally  preferred  to  all  others  just  now. 
It  is  the  black  lace  bonnet  embroidered  with  jet  beads, 
but  very  small  ones,  about  the  size  of  seed  pearls, 
sparely  scattered  over  the  lace  so  as  to  brighten  up  the 
chapeau  without  giving  it  a  heavy  look.  The  lace  is 
arranged  in  light  puffs  and  ornamented  with  merely  two 
or  three  roses  without  any  foliage.  These  roses,  all 
of  very  delicate  shades,  creamy  white,  palest  pink  or 
gloire  de  Dijon,  are  disposed  either  into  a  cluster  at  the 


190. — Ball  Costume. 

{^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


again,  arrange  them  into  coronets  or  else  place  the  blos¬ 
soms  singly  here  and  there.  Do  not,  therefore,  my 
fair  English  readers,  be  deluded  into  accepting  from 
your  milliner  an  unbecoming  bonnet  under  the  pretext 
that  it  is  of  the  latest  fashion,  just  imported  from  Paris ; 
good  Parisian  modistes  always  make  up  and  trim  a 
bonnet  so  as  to  suit  the  face  and  head  it  is  meant  to 
adorn. 

The  following  are  the  prettiest  models  we  have 
noticed  in  this  month’s  tournee  at  our  best  modistes' : — 


back  of  the  bonnet,  or  separately,  here  and  there,  as 
most  becoming  to  the  wearer. 

A  Leopold  Robert  bonnet,  also  of  black  lace,  is 
trimmed  with  black  faille  ribbon,  and  a  coronet  of 
violets  and  wood  anemones. 

Another,  of  black  straw,  has  a  torsade  of  crimson 
ribbon  just  under  the  passe,  and  a  bow  of  the  same, 
mixed  with  black  lace,  at  the  side,  fastening  on  a  long 
branch  of  crimson  hedge-roses  and  brown-tinted  foliage, 
which  is  continued  at  the  back  with  long  lapels  of  black 
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lace.  A  brown  straw  bonnet  is  trimmed  with  a  thick 
ruche  of  noisette  Dona  Maria  gauze,  forming  a  double 
border  over  a  coronet  of  pale  pink  rosebuds.  A  cluster 
of  similar  rosebuds  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  bonnet. 

A  black  tulle  bonnet  has  the  passe  covered  with  jet 
ornaments,  much  resembling  in  shape  rock  coral, 
above  which  is  placed  a  wreath  of  exquisitely-tinted 
foliage. 

A  Leghorn  bonnet  is  very  tastefully  trimmed  with 
black  lace,  black  velvet,  and  small  clusters  of  cowslips 
beautifully  copied  from  nature. 

And  a  black  straw,  trimmed  with  cerise-coloured 
ribbons  and  black  lace,  is  further  ornamented  with  a 
cluster  of  ripe  cherries,  which  look  as  though  fresh- 
gathered  from  a  bigarreau  cherry-tree. 

None  of  the  chapeaux  have  strings,  but  all  may  be 
provided  with  lace  lapels,  if  desired.  Of  ribbon  strings 
we  have  not  seen  any  this  spring. 

The  most  fashionable  shape  for  hats  is  the  Chasseur, 
with  slightly  conical  crown,  and  brim  turned  up  on 
both  sides,  but  more  so  on  the  left,  when  it  is  fastened 
with  a  large  bow  and  buckle,  from  which  springs  a 
feather  aigrette,  wing  or  small  bird.  The  buckle 
should  be  matched  to  the  set  of  buttons  of  the  costume. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

1.  Blue  poult  de  soie  dress  with  train,  trimmed  at  the 
edge  with  deep  flounce,  the  same  flounce  forming  a 
tunic  outline  in  front ;  apron  of  pleated  lace  draped  on- 
each  side.  Bodice  with  waistcoat  basques  in  front,  and 
deep  pleating  at  the  back.  Bodice  trimmed  with  two 
row's  of  satin,  and  with  simulated  pockets.  Sleeves 
with  deep  parements  and  tabs.  High  collar  open  en 
chalfy  and  with  revers  in  front ;  rose-coloured  bow. 
Beaded  lace  hat,  with  natural  aigrette  and  rose-coloured 
feather  at  the  side.  Kid  boots. 

2.  Toilette  of  two  colours,  dove  and  brown.  Brown 
faille  skirts,  trimmed  at  the  edge  by  a  gathered  flounce, 
and  deep  bouillonne  with  reversed  flutings.  Sicilienne 
tunic,  with  long  train  draped  by  a  wide  silk  which 
crosses  from  the  shoulder ;  collar  with  brown  fluting ; 


brown  faille  sleeves  ;  bonnet  matching  the  toilette,  with 
blue  and  brown  bows,  gold  arrow,  and  buckle. 
Louis  XV.  boots.  These  costumes,  in  every  variety  of 
colour  or  in  black,  may  be  obtained  of  Madame  Caro¬ 
line,  41,  Sloane-street,  London,  W. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEW'ORK  PATTERNS. 

POINT  LACE  d’oYLEY  FOR  A  SILVER  CAKE-BASKET. 

This  pretty  d’oyley  is  easily  worked,  as  it  consists  of 
braidwork  bars  and  close  Brussels  stitch.  The  materials 
are  supplied  by  Madame  Goubaud,  go,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent  Garden.  The  edges  can  be  finished  by  a  fringe 
or  by  a  lace  edging. 

EMBROIDERIES  IN  COLOUR  FOR  BEDROOM  DECORATION. 

These  pretty  patterns  are  exact  copies  of  English  em¬ 
broidery  of  a  century  ago.  The  designs  may  be  applied 
to  various  purposes,  but  are  intended  for  working  in 
coloured  wools  or  silks  upon  muslin  for  bedroom  suites, 
for  edges  of  curtains,  toilet- tables,  lambrequins.  See. 
Madame  Goubaud,  go,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden, 
traces  and  begins  these  designs  at  moderate  prices. 

OUR  CUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN. 

THE  DUCHESS  MARIE  MANTLE. 

We  present  our  subscribers  this  month  with  a  cut¬ 
out  paper  pattern  of  a  mantle  which  is  suitable  for  silk 
velvet,  cashmere,  or  the  same  material  as  the  dress.  If 
made  in  black  cashmere  it  should  be  entirely  covered 
■with  braiding,  and  edged  with  guipure  or  Maltese  lace. 
The  sleeve  hangs  below  the  bottom  of  the  mantle  at  the 
back,  and  looks  very  stylish.  The  pattern  consists  of 
three  pieces — viz.,  the  front,  back,  and  sleeve.  To 
make  up  the  pattern  stitch  the  shoulder  together,  and 
place  the  sleeve  even  with  the  bottom  of  front  (this  part 
of  sleeve  is  indicated  by  two  notches^,  carrying  it  over 
the  shoulder  and  down  the  back  ;  then  a  strap  seven 
inches  long  is  sewn  underneath,  one  end  to  the  notch 
on  front,  and  the  other  to  corresponding  notch  on  back 
to  keep  the  sleeve  in  place.  A  similar  mantle  to  this 
was  illustrated  on  Fig.  4,  No.  Ig2,  March  Magazine. 


GLOVES. 


Gloves  form  one  of  the  most  important  and  expensive 
items  of  a  young  lady’s  toilet.  The  importance  of  being 
always  bien  gantee  is  universally  acknowledged,  but  the 
expense  of  carrying  out  one’s  theory  makes  gloving 
well  a  painful  sacrifice  to  the  pretty  young  owners  of 
allowances.  Asa  rule, the  best  gloves,  from  their  dura¬ 
bility,  are  the  cheapest,  but  occasionally  cheaper-priced 
gloves  are  well  cut  and  well  made,  and  therefore  worth 
buying,  especially  at  this  season,  when  we  look  forward 
to  discarding  the  muff  which  has  so  long  concealed  our 
fingers  and  gloves,  and  must  appear  de  rigueur  in  well- 
fitting  gloves  harmonising  with  our  toilet. 


The  Copenhagen  Glove  stands  pre-eminent  among 
good  and  cheap  gloves.  The  skin  used  is  extremely  soft 
and  pliable,  the  fit  and  cut  excellent,  and  the  sewing 
all  that  can  be  desired.  The  Copenhagen  Glove  is 
made  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  all  sizes  and  in 
all  colours  and  shades,  at  two  shillings  per  pair  with 
single  buttons,  and  two  shillings  and  ninepence  per  pair 
for  double  buttons. 

These  excellent  gloves  are  to  be  had  only  of  Messrs. 
Jannings  and  Son,  l6,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C.  AVe 
strongly  recommend  these  gloves  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  Une  robe  ost  njaiifint'o,  an  point  ile  vue  du  gout,  si  la  li(/ne  n’cst  pas  respooti-o;  cetto  fainenso  lijne 
qui  fait  le  charmc  de  la  feiunie  et  lui  ticnt  lieu  de  beaute  rdele.” — Louise  de  Taillac. 


SPHERE  is  no  question  of  more  vital  importance  to 
X  the  toilette  than  that  of  the  jupon.  Frenchwomen, 
as  a  rule,  understand  the  art  of  ww/frclothing  far  better 
than  we  do,  although  I  have  occasionally  met  with 
French  ladies  who  disregard  /a  ligne,  and  are  too  pot- 
au-feu  to  care  about  the  toilette.  This  famous  line 
above  mentioned  is  none  other  than  the  “  line  of  beauty” 
as  shown  in  the  graceful  curves  of  the  letter  S>  we  are 
not,  and  cannot  be,  charming  if  we  do  not  present  this 
outline.  One  or  two  of  my  readers  will  query  this,  and 
will  wonder  a  little,  but  their  intelligent  perceptions  will 
not  fail  to  show  them  the  truth  of  the  words  I  have 
chosen  as  heading  to  this  letter  ;  and  if  the  line  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  perceive  when  drapery  lends  its  aid  to  the  toilette, 
how  shall  those  unblessed  with  natural  graces  of  figure 
appear  in  the  plain  skirts  which  sooner  or  later  will  re¬ 
appear  among  us  ?  The  corset  and  the  jupon  are  now 
more  important  than  ever,  and,  although  we  have  got 
through  the  winter  by  the  aid  of  quilted  petticoats  and 
a  tournure  of  eider-down  or  of  steel,  selon  notre gouty'^et 
the  moment  is  fast  approaching  when  our  spring  dresses 
will  look  “  dreadfully  dowdy”  if  we  are  not  properly 


THE  COllYMBUS  HUSTLE. 

jupoune.  With  Thomson’s  glove-fitting  corset  we  secure 
one-half  of  the  line  without  any  trouble  but  the  happy 
medium  which  lies  between  the  scraggy  and  the  still 
worse  : — 

“  So  full  of  figure,  so  full  of  fuss, 

She  swmed  to  be  nothing  but  bustle  !” 

With  a  view  to  assist  others,  and  also  enlighten  my 
own  mind,  much  exercised  on  the  subject  of  toiirnures, 
I  have  inspected  the  novelties  of  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Co.,  of  C.heapside,  and  think  that  among  the  four  novel¬ 
ties  introduced  this  spring  ladies  of  every  “  shape  and 
make”  will  be  able  to  procure  exactly  the  tournure  to 
suit  their  style.  For  it  is  not  possible  that  one  style, 
however  admirable,  can  suit  all  figures  alike,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  variety  of  selection 
offered.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  few  hints  in  de¬ 
scribing  these  novelties,  which  will  show  ladies  the  style 
of  tournure  best  adapted  to  each  particular  case. 

The  novelty  of  the  season  is  the  Corymbus  Bustle  ; 
it  is  light  and  pleasant  to  wear,  and  has  no  steels  of  any 
kind.  The  Corymbus  is  composed  of  finely-plaited 
Chinese  straw  arranged  in  large  nvaves  upon  a  shaped 
foundation.  It  gives  great  style  to  the  fall  of  the  dress 
without  taking  it  up  too  much,  and  is  exactly  the  kind 


of  improver  suited  for  medium  figures  and  medium 
heights. 

This  illustration  does  not  flatter  its  subject  ;  but, 
indeed,  without  colour,  I  do  not  think  one  could  get  a 
good  idea  of  the  pretty  bright  gold  straw  plait,  which  is 
clean  and  light,  impossible  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
can  be  brushed  daily. 

The  Grasshopper  Bustle  is  also  very  light  and 
durable.  It  is  suitable  for  les  gmndes  toilettes,  throwing 
a  train  skirt  out  well  and  giving  much  style  to  the 
toilette.  It  is  made  on  an  entirely  novel  form  and 
principle,  and  can  be  worn  for  evening  as  well  as  for 
visiting  toilette. 


The  Rouleau  Bustle  is  made  of  two  shapes — one 
destined  for  the  use  of  ladies  who  require  more  hip, 
the  other  as  a  simple  dress  improver.  The  rouleaux  of 
steel  (of  the  finest  watch-spring  calibre)  are  continued 
further  forward  in  the  gem  rouleau,  as  I  call  the  first ; 
in  the  second  rouleau  tournure  they  taper  off  before 
reaching  the  hip.  Jacket  bodices  will  not  sit  well  over 
very  flat  hips,  and  improvement  is  really  desirable  in 
some  figures. 


The  rouleau  tournure  is  adopted  for  walking  toilette 
or  for  evening  dress.  It  is  wondefully  light  and  most 
beautifully  made  in  a  succession  of  tiny  spirals  which 
yield  to  pressure  and  spring  back  to  place  when 
that  pressure  is  removed.  These  qualities  render  the 
rouleau  tournure  most  desirable  for  driving,  travelling, 
&c. ;  in  fact,  the  rouleau  is  the  most  universally  useful 
novelty  of  the  season. 

For  those  ladies  whose  height  renders  a  jupon  as 
well  as  a  tournure  necessary,  I  can  recommend  the 
Duplex  CRiNOLrNETTE,  which  has  no  steels  in  front, 
and  which  lies  against,  instead  of  surrounding,  the 
figure.  The  Duplex  forms  bustle  and  jupon  in  one. 
The  Bijou  Jupon  has  no  steels  in  front,  encircling, 
instead  of  lying  against,  the  figure. 
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Umbrella  Holder. 


■Umbrella  Holder 


196. — Vandyke  Border  in  Muslin  Applique. 
(irorked  trilh  Messhs.  Walter  Evans  &  Co.’s  Cottons.) 
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•9^- — Corner  Design  for  Cushion 
Covers,  I'cc. 


Cor:;er  Design  for  Cushion 
Covers,  «S:c. 


Embroidered  Desien  eor  Hanckerchi  f; 


-Designs  for  the  Corners  of  Handkerchiefs  in  Point  Lace  and  Embroidery, 
{U'orked  icith  Messus.  Waeteb  Evans  &  Co.’s  Cottons.) 
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Ladies  leaving  off  their  quilted  eiderdown  skirts  and 
quilted  satin  jupons  will  miss  them  sadly  if  unprovided 
with  one  or  other  of  these  skirts. 

The  experience  of  past  seasons  has  shown  that  it  is 
as  uncomfortable  as  unwise  to  discard  a  quilted  satin 
petticoat  for  a  plain  starched  jupon  ;  and  one  lady  writes 
me,  giving  a  good  notion  for  a  demi-saison  substitute  for 
the  quilted  jupon.  We  are  to  buy  marcella,  the  kind 
which  is  made  in  diamond  pattern  (not  unlike  quilting), 
and  make  of  this  material  underskirts.  To  do  this  w'e 
are  to  take  the  down  skirt  as  a  pattern  and  cut  the 
marcella  exactly  like  it,  allowing  a  deep  hem  of  five 
inches,  which  of  course  must  be  shaped  before  hemming 
up.  My  correspondent  suggests  flouncing  this  skirt, 
but  I  think  this  would  make  it  too  heavy.  Marcella  is 
unending  in  w'ear  and  takes  starch  well ;  it  is  also  much 
warmer  than  ordinary  petticoating. 

I  would  suggest  that  at  the  edge  of  this  marcella 
jupon  a  row  of  the  Beau-Ideal  embroidery  should  be 
placed.  This  embroidery,  although  made  by  machinery, 
almost  rivals  the  famous  Madeira  embroidery  •,  the 
edgings,  particularly  the  narrower  kinds,  not  being  dis¬ 
tinguishable  at  a  short  distance  from  the  eye.  The 
Beau-Ideal  Embroidery  comes  at  a  happy  moment 
for  us,  for  embroidery  of  all  kinds  is  de  rigueur,  and 
this  white  embroidery  is  especially  wanted  for  our 
holland,  cambric,  and  pique  dresses.  With  the  snow 
on  the  ground,  to  speak  of  these  pretty  fresh  spring 
toilettes  seems  out  of  place,  but  when  my  readers  glance 
at  these  pages  I  hope  that  brilliant  sunshine  will  gladden 
them,  and  that  parasols  and  muslin  dresses  may  be  the 
next  subjects  of  my  pen. 

But  to  return  to  the  Beau-Ideal  Embroidery.  It 
is  made  as  edging,  wide  and  narrow,  and  as  insertions 
.to  match  each  pattern.  It  makes  nice  edgings  for  under¬ 
clothing  for  ladies  and  children,  trims  all  washing  dresses 
and  costumes  admirably,  and  is  most  easily  put  on, 
having  a  drawing  thread  at  the  edge,  so  that  all  trouble 
of  gathering,  whipping,  &c.,is  avoided.  For  children’s 
summer  clothing  it  is  indispensable,  and  makes  up  admir¬ 
ably  as  trimming  for  infants’  pelisses.  The  Beau-Ideal 
Embroidery  washes  perfectly,  and  speaking  of  washing 
brings  to  my  recollection  the  importance  of  using  a  good 
soap,  not  only  for  one’s  Washing  Costumes,  but  also 
for  the  great  event  of  the  month  of  April,  House- 
Cleaning.  The  best  soap  for  these  purposes  I  have 
found  to  be  Card’s  Magic  Soap-Sapoline,  which  is 
sold  in  bars  by  nearly  all  grocers,  and  may  be  had  from 
the  manufacturer,  C.  T.  Tyler,  Woking,  Surrey,  in 
cases  of  one  hundredweight,  or  half  or  quarter  that 
quantity,  or  in  family  boxes,  containing  twelve  pounds 
(I  think),  for  five  shillings  and  sixpence.  These  tin 
boxes  preserve  the  soap  admirably,  and  are  always  useful. 
Sapoline  may  be  used  for  all  purposes  for  which  yellow 
household  soap  is  now  employed.  It  cleans  paint 
admirably,  whitens  boards,  and  improves  some  colours 
which  have  faded.  Blankets  and  all  woollen  goods  are 
softened  by  it,  and  cloth  clothing  looks  fresh  and  new 
after  being  washed  with  it.  Sapoline  should  be  kept  as 
damp  as  possible,  instead  of  being  dried  up,  as  we  'do 
ordinary  soap.  I  am  told  by  an  experienced  chemist 
that  the  careful  housewife’s  custom  of  drying  soap  is  so 


much  care  and  time  wasted,  for  the  water  given  oflT  in 
the  process  of  drying  must  be  taken  up  again  in  the 
washtub  before  the  soap  is  of  service,  as  to  be  of  use 
the  soap  must  dissolve.  He  states  that  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  use  of  soap  for  nvashing  and  cleaning  purposes 
is  to  dissolve  so  many  ounces  of  soap  in  as  much  water 
as  will  render  the  soap  a  jelly,  and  use  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  one  or  two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
according  to  the  quality,  whether  hard  or  soft.  The 
rubbing  of  the  soap  on  the  flannel  is  most  wasteful,  as 
in  this  practice  the  water  is  dirty  before  the  soap  has 
time  to  dissolve  and  exert  its  cleansing  properties. 
Sapoline  Soap  is  cheaper  than  the  best  yellow  soap, 
as  it  “  goes  much  farther,”  as  the  laundresses  say. 

To  Mr.  Card,  the  inventorof  Sapoline,  we  are  also 
indebted  for  the  Plate-Clotiis  and  Brass-Cloths 
which  are  now  to  be  found  in  every  household,  and 
which  are  a  real  comfort  and  blessing  to  us  all.  The 
plate-cloths  are  sold  three  in  a  box,  price  is.,  but  a 
larger  cloth  can  also  be  had,  two  in  a  box,  for  the  same 
price.  With  these  cloths,  which  are  snowy  white, 
every  kind  of  silver,  plated  or  real,  can  be  cleaned. 
The  process  is  simple  enough.  'I  he  plate  is  well  washed 
with  ordinary  soap  and  water  or  sapoline  (better  still), 
and  the  cloth  is  used  like  a  chamois  leather  to  polish  up. 
There  is  no  paste  or  powder  to  make  a  mess,  no  rouge 
to  destroy  the  silver,  redden  the  fingers,  and  make  life 
a  burden  on  plate-cleaning  days.  Card’s  Plate- 
Cloth  does  all  this  work  for  one,  and  a  lady  may,  if 
inclined,  polish  her  plate  while  sitting  by  her  dining¬ 
room  fire  without  soiling  her  hands  or  dress.  The 
brass-cloths,  also  sold  in  is.  boxes,  do  for  brass  and 
steel  what  the  plate-cloth  does  for  silver,  and  are  in¬ 
valuable  in  the  kitchen.  These  are  buff  colour  and 
have  a  square  stamp.  I  have  still  another  useful  house¬ 
hold  comfort  to  mention  as  emanating  from  Mr.  Card’s 
Plate-Cloth  Works,  Dunstable,  Bedfordshire. 

The  -waste  in  the  manufacture  of  plate-cloths  is  sold 
in  packages  of  half  a  pound,  post  free,  for  is.  (the 
postage  costing  threepence).  It  is  invaluable  for  cleaning 
windows,  glass-doors,  and  looking-glasses.  The  mode 
of  using  is  to  take  up  as  much  as  the  hand  can  conve¬ 
niently  grasp  and  rub  the  glass,  when  in  a  few  minutes 
a  brilliant  polish  is  produced.  As  the  hands  are  not 
soiled  by  contact  with  the  waste,  any  lady  can  rub  up 
her  mirrors  herself.  In  these  days  of  helps,  not  ser¬ 
vants,  many  ladies  are  obliged  either  to  do  part  of  the 
work  themselves  or  to  keep  an  extra  servant.  Some 
will  and  do  prefer  the  least  of  two  evils,  and  do  the 
work  willingly  and  with  advantage  to  their  own  health. 
Our  great-grandmothers  took  an  active  part  in  house¬ 
work,  and  I  think  if  ladies,  “  whose  income  is  limited,” 
would  take  part  in  the  lighter  portions  of  household 
work,  we  should  hear  less  of  employment  wanted 
for  ladies,  and  less  of  the  lack  of  good  servants.  A 
woman  who  can  intelligently  guide  her  household, 
keeping  it  spotlessly  clean  with  the  help  of  one  servant, 
does  more  to  assist  and  relieve  her  husband  from  ex¬ 
pense  than  mar.y  a  woman  who  has  “  employment.” 
A  lady  is  no  jess  a  lady  because  she  is  able  to  help  her¬ 
self  and  others,  or  because  she  not  only  knows  what 
should  be  done,  but  “  how  to  do  it.”  But  it  is  only 
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the  lowest  order  or  intelligence  which  believes  that  a 
lady  can  do  nothing — “  quite  the  lady,  mum  ;  can’t  do 
nothing  for  herself.”  A  lady,  from  the  very  fact  of  her 
stilus,  can  be  nothing  else,  and  will,  if  her  position  in 
life  demands  it,  do  with  all  her  might  that  work  which 
“  lieth  to  her  hand.”  If  girls  and  unemployed  “  ladies” 
knew  the  rapture  of  a  day  snatched  from  a  busy  life — of 
a  quiet  evening  “  ’moosing  self” — of  an  hour’s  study 
earned  by  an  extra  effort,  they  would  not  rest  contented 
with  the  folded  hands  or  the  busy  idleness  of  fancy  work. 
The  labour  market  is  crowded  while  female  servants 
arc  scarce.  The  price  of  coals  and  provisions  of  all  kinds 
has  increased  immensely  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  actual  “  keep”  of  extra  servants  is  a  heavy  burden  ; 
at  the  same  time  wages  have  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  scarcity  of  labour,  and  yet  there  is  an  outcry  from 
women  for  remunerative  work  to  aid  their  husbands, 
fathers,  and  brothers  to  support  these  extra  expenses. 
But  each  woman  who  does  a  really  good  day’s  work, 
whether  by  supervising,  economising,  purchasing  well 
and  ably  for  the  household,  or  by  actual  making, 
mending,  dusting,  or  bedmaking,  is  self-supporting  and 
worthy  of  her  food  and  shelter.  If  she  spares  her  hus¬ 
band  the  expense  of  a  nurse-girl  in  addition  to  her  nurse, 
if  she  spares  him  the  expense  of  school  or  governess 
for  the  children  for  two  or  three  years,  if  by  prudent 
buying,  by  judicious  care,  she  spends  less  than  is  allowed 
her,  if  by  carefulness  and  comprehension  of  the  rules 
for  good  health  she  looks  after  her  household  and 
avoids  doctors’  bills,  if  by  industrious  mending  and 
making  she  saves  dressmakers’  work,  if  by  discrimimation 
and  tact,  care  and  kindness,  she  makes  home  sweet, 
healthy,  and  happy,  she  is  worth  to  husband,  or  father 
or  brother,  putting  it  upon  the  actual  standard  of  money 
and  money’s  worth,  the  ordinary  pay  of  an  ordinary 
man — clerk,  accountant,  and  the  like — and  to  this  side 
of  the  balance  we  must  in  justice  add,  what  cannot  be 
bought  or  over-estimated.  Home  Comfort. 

But  I  must  not  let  my  favourite  hobby  runaway  with  me, 
or  I  shall  be  quite  as  foolish  as  those  who,  with  waste¬ 
ful  maids  consuming  their  substance,  and  with  ill-kept, 
comfortless  houses,  cry  out  for  “  something  to  do.” 
Plenty  to  do  lies  before  the  Silkworm  if  she  only  de¬ 
scribes  a  tenth  part  of  the  pretty  things  seen  at  42, 
Sackville-street,  at  Messrs.  Macdougall’s  warehouses. 
Coquettish  jackets  of  the  new  shapes,  cut  with  stylish 
Louis  XIV.  basques,  and  having  handsomely-carved 
buttons  ;  jupons  of  bright  Roman  and  Madrid  stripes 
upon  black  grounds  ;  soft  grey  tweeds  and  cheviots  of 
most  enticing  delicacy  of  colouring,  which  would  make 
up  into  delicious  toilettes  for  early  spring  wear  ;  elegant 
polonaises  draped  cunningly  and  daintily,  tempt  one  to 
purchase,  and  offer,  for  this  month  of  smiles  and  tears, 
peculiar  attractions.  With  all  their  brightness,  theirstyle, 
their  ton,  these  vetements  are  strictly  waterproof,  and 
thus  as  useful  as  they  are  elegant.  Next  month  I 
shall  speak  of  the  fabrics,  pur  et  simple,  for  spring,  for 
the  “  Grand  Duchess”  weather  has  with  its  snowy  pall 
covered  all  the  ideas  of  early  spring  with  which  my 
letter  was  begun. 

Happening  to  be  in  New  Bond-street,  I  called 
in  at  Mr.  Thornhill’s,  No.  144,  to  purchase  a  birthday 


gift  for  a  near  and  dear  friend.  While  looking  at  the 
pretty  etui,  and  being  as  troublesome  as  I  usually  am, 
trying  if  every  part  is  exactly  what  I  like,  &c.,  I  ob¬ 
served  a  leather  portmanteau  of  no  great  size  resting 
upon  two  of  the  velvet-covered  chairs.  The  very 
small  amount  of  Mother  Eve  which  runs  in  my  veins 
tempted  me  to  say,  “  Do  you  keep  portmaliteaus,  then  ?” 
“  No,  madame,  this  is  a  travelling-bag  and  with  a 
touch  two  long  gold  lines  fl.ashed  as  the  bag-portman¬ 
teau  opened.  Eagerly  I  examined  the  novelty — 

“  Wliat  femiile  hoart  can  fjoUl  despise 
What  cat’s  averse  to  fish  1” 

And  of  course  I  took  every  article  out  and  examined  it, 
and  wondered,  and  was  delighted  thereat.  And  yet, 
dear  ladies,  I  feel  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  describing 
that  “  bag,”  for  such  was  the  modest  title  given  by  the 
makers  and  inventors  of  it.  If  for  once  I  could  borrow 
the  poetic  goosequill  of  theD^/i^’  Telegraph  correspondents 
and  dip  that  pen  in  the  classic  liquid  which  acts  as  ink 
for  the  Saturday  Review,  I  might  give  a  faint  idea, 
first,  of  what  that  bag  held  -,  and  secondly,  for  whom 
that  luxurious  bag  was  designed  ;  as  it  is,  I  feel  utterly 
unable  to  do  justice  to  its  merits.  I  will,  therefore, 
simply  describe  it.  A  perfectly  plain  brown  leather 
portmanteau-bag  in  a  second  leather  case  ;  inside  a  long 
row  of  gold-topped  bottles  on  both  sides  ;  these  bottles 
are  of  cut  glass,  cut  in  spirals  of  a  curious  and  intricate 
pattern.  The  top  is  of  silver-gilt,  the  gold  of  which  has 
been  passed  seven  times  through  the  fire  ;  the  gold  is 
dead ,  with  curious  repousse  work  and  bright  solid  gold  studs 
outlining  the  top  -,  the  initials  are  of  bright  gold  in  an 
artistic  wreath  of  bright  gold  flowers  ;  at  the  side  is  a 
large  bottle,  flat,  in  exactly  the  same  style,  capable  of 
holding  a  quart  of  liquid.  A  case  close  by,  velvet-lined, 
reveals  two  gold  tumbler-shaped  cups,  two  wine-glasses, 
spoons,  knives  and  forks  for  the  same  number,  all 
made  in  the  same  style  -,  for  the  repast  there  are  two 
plates  to  match,  writing  materials  in  a  most  luxurious 
case  containing  every  requisite  for  writing,  and  a  great 
deal  more  than  one  ever  really  wants,  A  complete 
trousseau  of  toilette  necessaires,  superb  ivory-backed 
hand-glass  of  very  thick  ivory  studded  with  gold  and 
with  initials  in  gold  on  the  back,  square  glass  and 
magnifying-glass,  hair-brushes  to  match,  and  ivory- 
backed  clothes-brushes,  one  for  velvet,  the  other  a  soft 
brush  ;  a  lovely  purse,  cigarette-case,  and  light- case, 
a  charmingly-contrived  etui  for  writing  in  a  hurry,  con¬ 
taining  ink,  matches,  taper,  seal,  pen,  pencil,  and  wax 
within  a  space  of  four  inches  square,  a  watch,  a  com¬ 
pass,  and  an  hui  for  needlework  (repairs  eu  voyage,  &c), 
a  powder-case  on  the  most  approved  principle  by 
which  the  powder  cannot  escape  while  travelling — in 
short,  this  wonderful  bag,  so  perfect  in  its  style,  was 
an  offering  good  enough  for  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
herself.  Czar’s  daughter  though  she  be. 

The  innocent  Silkworm  said  innocently,  with  a  sigh 
of  delight,  when  half-way  through  the  examination  of 
this  bag,  “  What  a  lovely  bridal  gift !  what  taste,  what 
delicate  appreciation  of  all  a  woman  wants,  or  might 
imagine  she  wanted !” 

“  It  is  not  for  a  wedding  present,  madame,  but  for  a 
gentleman’s  own  use.”  A  chair  was  luckily  near.  I 
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202.— Fichu  Collar  Embroidered  os  Nlt. 


203. — Point  Lace  Fichu  Collar. 


(U'orM  irilh  IIessbs.  Waltek  Evas3  asd  Co.’s  Cuf/oiis.) 
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205- — Embroidered  Appliquk  Insertion. 
(Worked  irith  Messrs.  "WALXEn  Evans  and  Co.’s  CoHons.) 
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sank  upon  it  and  gasped  for  breath.  I  could  not  speak. 
The  rest  of  the  exhibition  passed  before  me  as  in  a 
dream.  The  lovely  card  case,  with  its  golden  studs 
and  its  spring  which  separated  each  card,  making  an 
easy  task  to  select  one — for  a  man !  The  new  inkstand, 
with  fastening,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  spill  the 
ink  unless  done  expressly — for  a  man  !  These  ivory- 
backed  brushes,  looking-glasses,  and  etuis — for  a  man  ! 
As  Artemus  Ward  said,  “  Why  is  this  thus  ?” 

The  cigar-ca:e,  the  pipe-case,  the  light-case,  though 
each  adorable  in  its  way,  I  could  have  admired  and  for¬ 
given,  but  those  gold-studded  brushes,  those  scent- 
bottles,  that  patent  powder-box,  I  cannot  get  over,  and 
the  only  consolation  I  have  left  is  in  considering  how 
many  lovely  birthday  presents  one  can  give  the  dear  ones 
— father,  husband,  and  brothers — from  time  to  time. 
Each  of  the  cases  which  form  part  of  the  overwhelming 
luxury  of  this  bag  would  make  a  rich  and  lovely  cuJiati , 
and  I  think  if  a  loving  wife  began  to  present  one  of  these 
cases  every  year,  say  on  the  anniversary  of  the  wedding- 
day,  by  the  time  that  the  twenty-fifth  or  silver  wedding- 
day  was  reached  she  would  have  spoiled  her  husband 
with  luxury.  Seriously,  no  better  lesson  could  be  given 
one  on  pretty,  graceful,  and  appropriate  presents  than  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Thornhill.  Every  requisite  and  every  luxury 
for  use  and  ornament  may  be  had  here  in  first-rate  style, 
and  though  one  naturally  remarks  the  more  striking  and 
costly  obft'ts,  the  same  ingenuity  and  invention  which 
produces  articks  de  luxe  is  also  exercised  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  useful,  durable  necessities  of  civilised  life. 

In  order  to  recover  a  little  the  effect  of  this  visit  I 
turned  my  steps  to  Madame  Goubaud’s,  30,  Hen- 
rietta-Street,  Covent  Garden,  where  everything 
is  exclusively  for  the  use  of  our  sex,  from  the  new 
and  delightfully  easy  couvrettes,  in  coloured  braid  and 
crochet,  to  the  paper  patterns,  which  give  an  exact  idea 
of  the  prevailing  modes.  'Fhe  chief  novelties  in  the 
needlework  line  are,  I  find,  maciame  lace,  so  useful  for 
trimming  dresses  and  furniture,  crochet  and  braid  cou¬ 
vrettes  of  various  colours,  jet  bead  work,  beaded  Berlin 
wool,  Dolly  Varden  knitting,  embroidery  upon  muslin, 
and  embroidery  upon  holland,  satine,  and  silk  ;  and,  in 
short,  every  material.  Braiding  is  equally  fashionable, 
and  as  Madame  Goubaud  keeps  the  best  kinds  only, 
notably  Gifford’s  Braids,  ladies  will  do  well  to  send 
to  her  for  these  braids,  and  ornamental  braids  in  colours, 
both  silk  and  wool,  beads  of  all  kinds,  and  especially 
Jet  beads  and  bugles.  I  purchased  some  myself  of  her 
at  a  recent  visit,  and  have  made  a  wonderful  jet  beaded 
’vetenumt  for  the  spring,  which  would  have  cost  a  little 
fortune  had  I  purchased  it.  ladies  who  have  plenty  of 
time  can  work  delightful  designs  in  beaded  braid-work, 
and  with  little  trouble  and  no  expense  to  speak  of,  appear 
in  the  height  of  fashion. 

The  lighting  of  rooms  where  gas  is  not  employed 
forms  the  subject  of  many  letters  from  ladies  this  month. 
I  was  referred,  upon  inquiry,  to  the  house  of  Williams 
AND  Bach,  92,  New  Bond-street,  as  the  patentees  of 


the  Duplex  Lamp,  a  lamp  which  gives  a  superb  light, 
brilliant,  cool,  and  white.  This  lamp,  as  is  my  custom 
with  a  new  subject,  I  carefully  examined,  and  I  fear 
tried  the  patience  of  the  courteous  maestro  who  so  kindly 
replied  to  my  innumerable  questions.  The  lamp  is 
delightfully  easy  to  trim,  and  light,  and  to  keep  in  order. 
A  mineral  oil  of  the  highest  quality  is  burnt  in  it,  which 
has  no  smell  or  explosive  qualities.  A  lighted  match 
may,  it  is  said,  be  dropped  in  the  oil  without  fear  of  an 
accident,  which  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  mt  explosive. 
The  Duplex  Lamp  has  a  double  wick  and  burners,  and 
is  made  in  a  great  variety  of  elegant  shapes.  At  this  house 
too  may  be  seen  the  “  Zoological  Lamps,”  which  are  com¬ 
posed  of  the  stuffed  body  of  bird  or  beast  supporting 
the  lamp.  These  lamps  look  remarkably  well  in  niches, 
or  placed  on  pedestals  for  halls,  corridors,  &c.  Here 
also  I  saw  a  fountain  springing  from  an  aquarium  con¬ 
taining  valisueria  growing  in  virgin  cork,  which  plays 
three  or  four  hours  without  attention.  The  effect  of  this 
fountain  among  ferns  and  flowers  must  be  excellent, 
since  it  looked  so  well  playing  amid  the  various  lamps. 

Speaking  of  bright  and  sparkling  effects  reminds  me 
of  one  dress  among  the  many  pretty  ones  I  lately  saw 
at  Madame  Caroline’s,  Sloane-strect,  S.W.  The 
corsage  was  entirely  covered  with  tiny  jet  bugles,  sewn 
on  singly  in  rows  of  five ;  the  sleeves  had  parements  of 
pleating  and  plain  bands  with  the  jet  bugles.  The 
graceful  skirt  was  long,  full,  and  plain,  but  with  jet 
beaded  robings  and  tablier.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
ladylike  yet  elegant  toilette. 

Madame  Caroline’s  taste  is  now  well  known.  She 
imports  the  newest  modes  from  Paris,  and  is  able,  by 
the  aid  of  her  clever  French  modistes,  to  reproduce  and 
modify  these  modes  to  the  English  taste.  For  young 
ladies  her  ball  dresses  are  a  complete  suaes. 

Ladylike,  quiet,  yet  stylish,  she  preserves  the  ideal 
of  //  jeunesse  in  a  manner  which  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass,  and  of  which  it  is  equally  impossible  to  give  an 
idea  without  illustrations. 

Madame  Caroline’s  speciality  is  mourning ;  but  she 
also  makes  every  class  and  kind  of  dress,  mantle, 
costume,  and  bonnet.  Her  prices  are  moderate  and  her 
style  unexceptionable ;  and  she  will  alter  and  re-make 
dresses,  which  many  modistes  will  not  do.  But,  as  she 
says,  “  It  is  only  fair  to  ladies  to  alter  their  dresses  to  the 
changing  modes,  and  good  materials  will  bear  many  trans¬ 
formations.”  Ladies  will  agree  in  this,  for  I  am  sure 
that  many  handsome  evening  dresses  could  be  changed 
into  costumes  for  fetes  with  little  expense  beyond  the 
exercise  of  a  little  taste. 

In  reply  to  the  letters  respecting  hair  falling  off,  and 
washes  and  pomades  for  the  hair,  I  must  refer  my 
readers  to  Mr.  R.  Douglas,  of  21,  New  Bond-street, 
who  will  give  advice  without  charge  on  the  condition 
of  the  head  and  hair,  and  who  has  restored  the  falling 
locks  of  so  many  to  my  personal  knowledge,  that  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  a  head  of  hair  can  be 
saved  or  restored,  hir.  Douglas  will  not  fail  to  do  it. 

The  Silkworm. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  March. 

HIS  month  of  March  has  been  true  to  all  its  tradi- 
i  tions.  It  has  been  truly  a  month  of  gibotikes, 
concerts,  and  sermons.  We  have  paid  for  a  mild  winter 
by  a  cold  spring,  full  of  sharp  winds  and  sudden  snow¬ 
storms,  with  but  scant  intervals  of  the  treacherous  March 
sunshine,  so  alluring,  and  too  often  so  fatal,  to  the  invalid 
and  delicate.  As  for  concerts,  there  have  been  plenty 
and  not  concerts  only,  but  fetes  and  balls,  more  than 
during  the  Carnival  period,  for,  in  spite  of  the  Lenten 
services,  quite  as  fashionably  attended  as  the  Italian 
Opera,  all  the  serious  keeping  of  the  careme  seems  now 
circumscribed  to  the  last  week  of  it,  emphatically  called 
la  scmalne  saifiie,  which  now  seems  sufficient  to  the 
devotions  of  our  Hegatites.  The  ball  at  the  Tribunal 
du  Commerce  was  a  great  success.  It  was  less  of  a 
crush  than  those  at  the  Prcsidence,  thanks  to  the  vast 
proportions  of  the  building  in  which  it  was  given.  All 
the  princes  of  Orleans,  with  their  families,  were  pre¬ 
sent,  and  our  highest  aristocracy  mixed,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  with  the  elite  of  our  bourgeoisie  and  commercial 
momle. 

'I'he  season  of  spring  races  has  commenced  with 
thenyir/jf  of  steeplechases  upon  the  Auteuil  hippodrome 
this  month,  which  came  off  very  brilliantly.  It  must  be 
confessed  the  choice  of  the  champ  de  courses  has  been  a 
very  happy  one.  What  makes  it  especially  popular  is 
that  so  many  roads  lead  to  it.  The  most  convenient  of 
all  is,  of  course,  the  railroad  from  St.  Lazarc  Station. 
Next  come  omnibuses,  and  the  steamers,  so  well  known 
to  tourists  by  the  name  of  bateaux  imuehes ;  then  there 
are  admirable  roads  for  private  carriages,  either  through 
the  Champs  Elysees,  by  the  quays  and  the  village  of 
Auteuil,  through  Passy  and  across  the  Bois,  or,  again, 
along  the  minor  line  of  fortifications  ;  all  these  roads 
are,  besides,  open  to  hired  conveyances.  Any  way,  a 
few  minutes  suffice  to  bring  you  there,  and  you  find 
yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  fair  green  plain,  surrounded 
with  most  beautiful  scenery.  All  this  has  evidently 
been  well  appreciated  by  the  public,  who  proved  it  by 
the  empressement  with  which  the  racecourse  was  over¬ 
flowed.  The  crowd  kept  moving  on  and  increasing 
until  past  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  boxes 
and  in  the  weighing  inclosure  there  was  a  large  crowd. 
It  was  altogether  an  elegant  assemblee,  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  Magenta,  and  almost  entirely 
composed  of  young  men,  among  whom  might  be  noticed 
members  of  all  the  distinguished  Parisian  cercles  and 
clubs.  As  for  our  gratides  dames,  habitually  seen  on 


these  occasions  of  fashionable  sport,  r/id  noted  for 
Parisian  taste  and  elegance,  they  were  not  present  at 
this  reutiitfi,  with  the  exception  of  Mesdames  de  Poilly, 
de  Moltke,  de  la  Tremoille,  de  Tredern,  Arthur  Aguado, 
and  de  las  Marimas,  and  toilettes  were  of  such  extreme 
simplicity  as  altogether  to  escape  remark.  ’Tis  true,  the 
weather,  though  splendid  in  the  forenoon,  had  become 
clouded  about  three  o’clock,  the  wind  had  freshened,  and 
some  fears  might  have  been  entertained  for  the  safety  of 
light  and  pretty  costumes.  The  difficulty  was  turned, 
however,  thanks  to  that  most  useful  of  eri  tons  cas  in  the 
female  toilet,  the  black  silk  dress.  Among  these  black 
silk  toilets,  one  w'as  more  especially  noticed  on  account 
of  a  corselet,  richly  embroidered  with  jet,  which  was 
worn  over  its  bodice.  This  elegant  corselet  moulds  the 
figure  to  perfection,  and  is  graceful  in  the  extreme.  It 
seems  likely  to  be  very  generally  adopted  by  ladies  of 
taste,  and  is  still  more  effective  with  an  indoor  toilette 
than  with  a  walking  costume.  Charming,  however,  as 
this  fashion  really  is,  it  is  sure  to  meet  with  opponents, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  becoming  only  to  young, 
slender,  and  nymph-like  figures,  which  are  unfortunately 
possessed  by  a  minority  only.  The  corselet  is  sure  to 
be  derided  by  all  ladies  of  majestic,  portly  beauty. 

Our  Italian  Opera  has  lost  none  of  its  own  prestige 
by  granting  hospitality  to  its  French  rival.  The  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Semiramide  are  followed  with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm,  not  only  by  amateurs  and  dilettanti,  but  by  the 
public  at  large.  Mdlles.  Belocca  and  Belval  are  intrusted 
with  the  principal  roles,  and  M.  Padilla  performs,  with 
great  credit,  that  of  Assur.  Mdllc.  Belocca,  in  the 
part  of  Arzaces,  has  a  difficult  task  to  fulfil,  for  this  is 
one  of  the  rules  de  predilection  of  the  celebrated  Malibran 
and  La  Pasta.  Such  souvenirs  inevitably  bring  with  them 
comparisons  which  few  modern  artists  are  able  to  stand. 
Mdlle.  Belocca,  however,  triumphs  even  under  such 
trying  circumstances.  All  dilettanti  who  have  known  La 
Pasta  affirm  that  since  herself  no  prima  donna  ever 
rendered  this  difficult  part  of  Arzaces  as  well  as  the 
present  youthful  artist.  With  the  one  exception  of 
energy,  Mdlle.  Belocca  possesses  all  the  qualities  required 
for  this  role,  and  even  in  this  respect  she  is  sure  to 
improve  as  she  becomes  familiarised  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  part. 

At  other  theatres  there  are  not  many  nouveautes  worth 
speaking  of.  There  is,  however,  one  very  successful 
piece  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Le  Tlorentin,  the  music  of 
which  is  by  a  young  artist  of  great  talent,  M.  Lenepveu, 
and  the  libretto  by  M.  de  St.  Georges. 


HENGLER’S  GRAND  CIRQUE. 


This  is  a  most  clianiiiii"  resort  for  all  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  witnessing’ the  high  training  of  that  noble  animal  the  Horse; 
and  we  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  give  their  visitors  and 
young  people  an  opjxirtunity  of  seeing  all  the  wonders  of  ilr. 
Hcngler’s  wonderful  entertainment.  Tliere  is,  first,  the  interesting 
fairy  spectacle  of  Cinderella,  in  which,  as  if  hy  magic,  the  arena  is 
at  once  transformed  into  a  grand  ball-room,  and  a  host  of  little 


l)oys  and  girls  become  lonls  and  ladies  of  high  degree.  Then  the 
scenes  in  the  circle,  performed  by  most  exjH'rienced  artistes,  arc 
clever  in  the  extreme.  The  daring  feats  lx;ing  intersected  by  the 
comicalities  of  the  clowns  arc  most  interesting.  The  house  Ls  well 
lightitl  find  ventilated ;  and  indeisl,  throughout,  the  comfort  of  tlie 
visitoi's  hits  lieen  eonsidereil  in  all  the  arrangements.  We  were  glad 
to  see  a  crowded  and  apparently  delighted  audience. 


2c6. — Ere  NG  IN  MiGNARrisF.  Eraid  and  Crcchit. 


207. — Fancy  WoRK-BA.sKfi 


Ornamental  Match-Bix. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 
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BEQUIBEU  FOB  TUB  NbKDLEWOBK  DESIGNS  ON  THESE  PAGES. 


1S4.— Spbing  Fashions  eor  Ladies,  Young  Ladies,  Boys, 
AND  Little  Gikls. 

1.  Caslimere  dress.  Plain  front,  llobiiif's  of  the  same  colour  in 
silk,  and  silk  tabs  and  buttons;  back  of  the  dress  flounced.  Cash¬ 
mere  tunic,  and  silk  sash  end.  Cashmere  bodice  and  sleeves  worn 
under  a  silk  jacket,  with  revers.  Straw  hats,  with  plumes  and 
ribbon  ends. 

2.  Canadian  pique  dress  of  dark  holland  sliade,  with  tunic  simn- 
late<l  by  braid  and  fluting  of  fine  cambric.  .Jacket  with  sailor  blue 
cambric  revers,  and  sash  and  sleeve  trimming.  Straw  and  faille 
bonnet,  with  plumes  and  flowers. 

3.  Little  girl’s  dress  of  beige  cloth,  made  with  fluted  folds.  High 
tunic.  Corsage  with  long  sleeves.  Velvet  sleeveless  jacket,  slashisl 
back  and  front.  Straw  hat,  with  velvet  brim  and  trimming ;  rich 
plnme. 

4.  Bov’s  costume  of  dark  blue  serge.  Spanish  trousers.  Open 
jacket,  with  revers.  Felt  hat. 

5.  Bamboo  cloth  dress.  Skirt  plain,  bodice  trimmed  with  bows. 
Straw  hat,  adth  plume  and  bow. 

6.  Blue  cashmere  costume,  richly  braided.  High  straw  hat,  with 
faille  trimming. 

7.  Sailor  serge  suit  of  light  blue.  Spanish  trousers,  with  jet  buttons. 
Sailor  collar,  braided  with  black  braid,  sewn  with  jet.  Jet  buttons 
in  front ;  waistband  and  little  pocket  outside.  Edinburgh  hat. 

8.  Infant’s  pelisse  of  dove-coloured  cashmere,  richly  embroidered 
with  self-coloured  silk.  White  hood,  with  dove-coloured  plumes. 

9.  Boy’s  Scotch  dress  of  tartan  and  complete  Highland  costume. 

10.  Poplin  dress,  trimmed  with  faille  bias  in  bars  in  front, 
floTinccd  at  the  back.  Bodice  with  revers,  bnt  not  open.  Sleeve 
with  parement  at  the  elbow,  from  thence  buttoned  to  the  wrist. 
Hat  with  feathers  and  ribbon  trimming. 

185. — CoKDAT  Hat  and  Victob  Bonnet. 

I.  Faille  liat  with  fluted  border,  lined  with  rose  velvet.  At  the 
back  is  a  liow  and  spray  of  flowers. 

z.  Black  lace  bonnet,  with  jet  bandeaux.  Lace  appret,  and  faille 
and  fciithcr  aigrette. 

186.  — Passementerie  Agraffe,  &c. 

1.  This  elegant  agraff'e  is  composed  of  passementerie  and  lace, 
richly  laced  and  sewn  with  bugles. 

2.  Feather  trimming,  with  intersecting  line  of  bugles. 

187. — Spring  Visiting  Toilettes. 

1.  Costume  of  pearl-grey  mohair,  trimmed  with  blue  faille, 
ple-aUd  in  front;  robings  at  the  side.  Louis  XV.  casaque,  with 
waistcoat  front,  pleating,  and  bias;  revers  of  blue  faille.  High 
ruff.  Long  sleeves,  with  bouillons  at  the  top.  Straw  hat,  bound 
with  faille  of  the  same  shade,  feather,  and  gauze  sciirf. 

2.  Black  faille  skirt  and  high  gilct.  Muslin  polonaise,  trimmed 
with  insertion  and  embroidery,  flounce  drape<l  with  bows.  Gabrielle 
collar.  High  bonnet,  trimmed  with  feathers  and  bows  of  ribbon. 

188.— Toilettes  fob  Fancy  Bazaars. 

1.  Girl  of  7  years  old.  Light  grey  jHiplin  dress,  trimmed  with 
ten  gathered  flounces  edged  with  faille.  Short  tunic,  tied  behind, 
and  edged  with  bias.  Half-fitting  casaque,  with  revers,  side  pockets, 
and  parements,  fastened  by  bows.  Berg^rc  hat,  trimmed  with 
riblion. 

2.  Dress  of  white  muslin,  Valenciennes  lace,  and  embroidered 
insertion.  The  tunic  is  striped  with  muslin  lace  and  insertion 
bands.  Open  bodice,  trimmetl  to  match.  Grenat  velvet  sash.  Grcnat 
alpaca  or  silk  underskirt. 

3.  Black  faille  train  skirt,  trimmed  with  lace,  with  pleatings  at 
the  l»ack,  and  in  front  by  four  bouillonnes,  divided  by  bias  bands 
and  a  flounce.  Indian  striped  tissue  tunic,  fringed  velvet  sash. 
C.)rsoge  with  velvet  revers.  Lamballe  hat  of  black  and  white 
straw,  trimmed  with  ribbon,  and  uTcath  of  flowers. 


189.— Walking  and  Visiting  Costumes. 

1.  Dress  of  Bonnet’s  silk,  made  with  one  deep  flounce,  consisting 
of  a  narniw  beaded  flounce,  a  deep  bouillonne,  headed  by  three 
flutings.  Cashmere  mantle  with  faille  revers,  fastened  back  by 
jet  beadetl  agrafte.  Lace  ruff  and  jabot.  Directoire  bonnet  of  silk, 
with  daisies  and  feather  trimming. 

2.  Visiting  toilette  of  light  brown,  trimmetl  with  velvet  of  n 
darker  and  fringe  of  a  lighter  shade;  the  skirt  has  two  rows  of 
fluting,  with  the  velvet  bias  and  fringe  superposetl.  Simple  tunic 
and  jacket,  trimmwl  with  velvet.  VVaistbelt,  chatelaine,  silk  bag, 
and  ombrelle.  Faille  bonnet,  with  flowers  and  feathers. 

190. — Ball  Costume. 

Of  rose  tarlatan  over  silk.  The  front  has  a  deep  flounce,  headed 
by  bows :  above  this  is  a  series  of  bouillons,  divided  by  lace  inser¬ 
tion.  Wide  bows  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  draiied  train  skirt. 
Low  bodice,  pointed  back  and  front.  Court  coiffure. 

191. — Walking  Toilette. 

Grenadine  toilet  for  half-mourning,  the  front  bouillonncV,  the 
back  flounced.  Casaciue  tunic,  worn  over  a  white  pi(jue  waistcoat, 
with  jet  buttons.  Gauze  lionnct,  with  shaded  lavender  flowers  and 
foliage. 

192. — Costume  foe  Cool  Spring  Days. 

Silk  dress  arranged  in  folds,  the  front  and  sides  separated  by 
embroidered  bias  faille,  the  back  flounces.  Casaque  of  silk,  trimmed 
to  match,  and  with  deeply  trimmed  sleeve.  Small  silk  mull',  with 
feather  trimming.  Lace  bonnet  with  jet  embroidery  and  plumes. 

193  and  194. — Umbrella  Holders. 

Oxydised  silver  holder  for  fans  or  umbrella,  intended  to  be  sus¬ 
pend^  from  the  waistband,  with  silver  chains  4  la  chatelaine. 

19s,  197,  and  198. — Two  Designs  fob  Corners  of  riusnioN 
Covers,  &c. 

Tlie  ground  should  be  fine  lawn  or  cambric,  and  the  embroidery 
is  worked  with  white  cord  and  scarlet  marking  cotton.  When  the 
outlines  have  been  carefully  traced,  they  are  filled  up  with  rows  of 
interlacing  buttonhole  stitch  of  scarlet  cotton.  See  illustration  195. 
Tlie  outlines,  veinings,  and  stems  of  cord  are  then  sewn  011  with  fine 
white  thread. 

196.—  Vandyke  Border  in  Muslin  Applique. 

First  traee  the  design  on  mull  muslin,  then  tack  it  firmly  on  to 
Brussels  net,  and  work  the  pattern  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch,  and 
the  scalloiK“d  edge  in  buttonhole  stitch.  Our  eugniving  shows  how 
the  muslin  is  cut  away. 

199. — Embroidered  Design  for  Handkerchiefs. 

This  design  is  very  pretty  for  the  corners  of  handkerchiefs.  The 
two  circli>s  are  surrounded  with  a  plain  ring  of  overcast,  and  a  row 
of  dots  in  satin  stitch,  the  initials  in  raised  satin  stitch,  and  the 
flowers,  leiives,  and  stems  in  dotted  overcast  and  satin  stitch. 

too  &  201. — Designs  for  Corner  of  Pocket-Handkerchiefs. 

Point  Lace  and  Embroidery. 

For  No.  200  the  pattern  nuist  Ik-  transferreil  on  to  tracing  paper, 
sew  on  the  point  lace  braid  according  to  the  outlines,  and  work  the 
lace  stitches  as  shown  in  our  illustration.  No.  201  is  worketl  on 
French  cambric.  The  outlines  are  gone  over  with  overcast  stitch ; 
the  bars  and  purls  are  worked  in  buttonhole  stitch,  and  the  patterns 
arc  edged  with  lace  stitches.  The  illustnition  shows  how  the 
cambric  is  to  Ik-  cut  away. 

202. — Fichu  Collar  Embroidered  on  Net. 

This  collar  is  emhroidereil  on  Brussels  net,  in  satin,  overcast, 
buttonhole,  and  lace  stitches.  The  outlines  are  carefully  traced 
with  soft  cotton,  and  worked  with  buttonhole  stitch.  The  veining 
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ovon-ast  stitch.  A  similar  strip  is  uorkcil  for  the  lid,  and  both 


of  the  leaves  and  scallops  of  the  Ijorder  are  then  traced  \\  ith  Meek- 
leiihurj;  thread,  and  the  wheels  and  bars  worked  in  huttoidiole 
stitch  ;  the  lace  stitehes  are  then  worked,  and  the  collar  finished  oil' 
with  a  pearl  edging  sewn  on  in  buttonhole  stitch. 

203. — FicuD  Collar  in  Point  Lace. 

For  this  fichn  trace  the  design  and  tack  on  the  point  1  lee  braid  very 
evenly.  Onr  illustration  clearly  indicates  the  lace  stitches  to  he 
worked ;  the  coiniileted  einhroiilery  is  bordered  with  pearl  edging. 

204. — Hmbuoidered  Alphabet. 

IVe  give  here  a  pi'etty  alphabet  to  be  used  for  marking  initials 
on  handkerchiefs,  Ac.  The  embroidery  cotton  shonld  be  fine,  and 
if  worked  on  batiste  the  whiti'r  jiarts  of  the  work  must  be  lined 
with  that  material  so  ns  to  have  a  double  fold.  The  stitches  are 
satin  and  overcast. 

233. — Embroidered  Applique  Insertion  for  Ornamenting 
Petticoats,  Curtains,  &c. 

This  jiattern  is  worked  in  appliipie  of  muslin  upon  a  net  ground ; 
it  is  suitable  for  dresses,  petticoats,  &e.  The  muslin  is  fastened  on 
the  net,  and  the  pattern  is  worked  in  satin,  buttonhole,  and  over¬ 
cast  stitch.  The  patterns  can  also  be  worked  without  muslin  on 
neV,  only  with  fine  Mecklenburg  thread.  The  parts  of  the  pattern 
which  are  marked  as  muslin  are  in  that  case  to  ho  worked  in  lace 
stitch ;  the  outlines  are  worked  with  thread  in  darning  stitch. 

206. — Edging  for  Underlinen,  Ac.  Mignardise  Uraid  and 
Crochet. 

Crochet  on  one  side  of  the  mignardise  braid  us  follows : — ist  row  : 
*  1 1  times  alternately  i  Vandyke  of  3  long  treble,  7  chain,  3  long 
treble  in  the  next  loop  of  braid  but  one,  then  3  times,  i  double  in 
next  looji  hut  I ;  repeat  from  *,  joining  in  every  repetition  the 
rentre  stitch  of  the  7  chain  of  the  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Vandykes  to 
the  centre  stitch  of  the  7  chain  of  the  opposite  9th,  loth,  and  nth 
Vandykes.  2nd  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  *  5  long 
treble  in  each  5  loops  ojiposite  the  hollow  of  the  ist  row,  i  Vandyke 
of  3  long  trelde,  1 1  chain,  3  long  treble  in  the  next  loop,  i  Vandyke 
of  3  long  treble,  9  chain,  3  long  treble  in  the  next  loop  but  i,  1 
Vandyke  of  3  long  treble,  7  chain,  3  long  treble  in  next  loop  hut 
2,  I  Vandyke  of  3  long  treble,  5  chain,  3  long  treble  in  next  loop 
but  2,  miss  I  loop,  i  double  in  each  of  the  following  3  lixips,  i 
Vandyke  like  the  4th  in  the  next  loop  hut  i,  joining  the  centre 
stiteh  of  the  3  chain  to  the  centre  stitch  of  the  4th  vandyke,  1 
Vandyke  like  the  3rd,  in  the  next  loop  but  2,  the  centre  stitch 
joined  to  the  centre  stitch  of  the  3rd  Vandyke,  1  Vandyke  like  the 
'2nd  in  the  next  Iihiji  but  2,  join  to  the  2nd  vandyke  1  Vandyke  like 
the  1st,  in  the  next  loop  hut  i,  join  to  the  ist;  repeat  from  *.  3rd 
row :  *  I  double  in  the  stitch  between  the  2  gi-oups  of  S  long  treble 
separateil  by  i  chain,  3  times  alternately  5  chain,  i  double  in  the 
stitch  between  the  2  next  groups  of  S  chain,  5  chain,  5  long  treble 
in  the  centre  stitch  of  the  ist  vandyke  to  which  the  centre  stitch  of 
the  8th  Vandyke  was  joined,  S  chain  ;  repeat  from  *.  4th  row : 
Double  crochet. 

207. — Fancy  Work-IUsket. 

The  basket  is  of  fancy  straw,  and  measures  12  inches  long  and  4 
high.  The  lower  part  is  ornamented  with  a  vandyked  strip  of 
brown  cloth,  embroidered  with  gold  coloured  purse  silk  in  satin  and 


strips  are  edged  with  buttonhole  stitch.  l" 

208  and  21 1. — Ornamental  M ATcn-Dox. 

Tile  box  is  of  bronze,  and  has  an  embroidered  bonier  of  bead-work, 
for  which  we  gis'e  the  design  in  21 1;  the  colours  used  are  black 
and  steel.  j 

209. — Embroidered  Insertion. 

This  narrow  insertion  is  very  pretty  for  infants’  or  children’s 
underclothing;  it  is  worked  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch. 

2io. — llosETTE  Tatting.  ■ 

This  rosette  may  be  introiliiced  on  the  ends  of  neckties,  or  as  a  ^ 

trimming  for  babies’  caps,  Ac.  It  is  commenced  in  the  centre,  and  i 

worked  with  2  threads  as  follows: — ist  round:  i  circle  of  i  double, 

1  purl,  7  times  alternately  2  double,  i  purl,  then  i  double,  fasten  oH' 
the  thread.  2nd  round  (with  the  2  hanging  threads)  :  *  First 

work  a  circle  with  the  1st  thread,  consisting  of  2  double,  twice  ,• 

alternately  i  jmrl,  i  double,  join  to  the  next  purl  of  the  last  round,  j 

2  double,  twice  alternately  i  purl,  2  doubh*,  turn  the  work  ;  then  i| 

over  the  hanging  thread  tat  12  double,  repeat  from*.  3rd  round  j 

(with  2  threads) :  Commence  in  the  centre  of  the  next  scallop  of 

the  preceding  round,  i  circle  of  2  double,  9  times  :dternately  i  purl, 

2  double;  over  the  hanging  thread  tat  9  double,  i  purl,  9  double, 

join  to  the  centre  of  the  9  purl  of  the  preceding  circle,  then  join  to  j 

the  centre  of  the  next  scidloj)  of  the  jirecisling  round  ;  repeat  from  *. 

4th  round  (with  2  threads)  :  *  i  circle  of  2  double,  twice  altermitely  .!' 

I  purl,  i  double,  join  to  the  purl  of  the  preceding  round,  twice 
alternately  i  double,  i  purl,  then  2  double,  over  the  hanging  thread 
5  double,  turn  the  work;  close  to  this  tat  with  the  ist  thread  i  ‘I 

circle  of  3  double,  5  times  alternately  i  jiurl,  2  double,  then  i  double, 
then  tat  a  similar  circle,  turn  the  work,  over  the  hanging  thread  *11 

S  double,  with  the  1st  threail  i  circle  of  2  double,  5  times  alter-  jj 

nately  i  purl,  i  double,  then  i  double;  over  the  hanging  threads  !,! 

double,  turn  the  work,  with  the  ist  thread  i  circle  of  3  double,  j- 

twice  alternately  i  purl,  2  double,  join  to  the  centre  purl  of  the  jii 

larger  circle,  twice  alternately  2  double,  i  purl,  then  3  double ;  : 

close  to  this  i  circle  of  3  double,  5  times  alternately  i  purl,  2  | 

double,  tben  i  double,  turn  the  work,  over  the  hanging  thread  5  'i 

double,  ri’peat  from  *,  joining  to  the  larger  circle  at  every  repe-  ii 

tition.  5th  round  (with  i  thread):  .loin  to  the  last  imrl  but  i  of 
the  1st  large' circle,  i  .losephine  knot  --that  is,  work  the  ist  half  of  '.1 


a  stitch  7  times,  and  draw  it  closely  up  together — then  tat  close  to  I 

it  I  circle  of  3  double,  S  times  alternately  i  purl,  2  double,  tben  [ 

I  double  ;  close  to  this  I  .1.  knot,  join  to  the  2nd  jmrl  of  the  pre-  ! 

ceding  circle  i  .1.  knot,  i  circle  jointsl  ns  the  illustration  directs,  i  ' 

J.  knot ;  ri'jieat  from  *.  6th  round  (with  2  threads) :  *  .loin  to  the  I 

centre  jiurl,  work  over  the  hanging  thread  i  scallop  of  2  double,  6  I 

times  alternately  i  purl,  2  double ;  repeat  from  *. 

212  and  213. — Monograms  for  Handkermiiefs.  ' 

These  monograms  are  worked  in  wcll-r.iiscd  satin  and  knottcnl  i 


stiteh  in  white  embroidery. 

214. — Piano  Mat  in  Berlin  M'ork. 

Tliis  small  rug  or  piano  mat  is  worked  in  cross  stitch  on  coarse 
canvas.  The  colours  indicated  on  our  design  are  black,  green, 
red-hrown,  blue,  scarlet,  gold  yellow,  and  white,  and  when  worked 
look  very  ellective,  hut  these  may,  of  course,  be  i-lranged  to  personal 
taste,  or  to  match  the  furniture  of  the  rivun  it  is  intended  for. 


THE  VERY  BUTTON.”— 


The  resources  of  that  wonderful  department  the 
Post  Office  were  put  to  almost  as  severe  a  test  on 
Wednesday,  the  llth  February  last,  as  they  were  on 
St.  Valentine’s  Uay,  but  the  officials  were  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  delivered  158,000  letters,  revealing  to  a 
puzzled  public  the  secret  that  this  bold  sentence,  which 


has  appeared  on  the  walls  of  London,  and  in  many  news¬ 
papers,  was  a  Patent  Two-hole  Linen  Button,  lately 
introduced  and  made  by  Messrs.  Green  and  Cadbury, 
of  Birmingham. 

The  Button  proves  to  be  of  the  best  quality  and  of 
extraordinary  strength. 
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plant  is  left  to  bear  as  many  melons  as  it  can  ;  we 
mean  by  this  that  the  melon  is  to  be  treated  in  a  natural 
and  not  an  artificial  manner — that  pruning  or  stopping, 
as  it  is  called,  is  to  be  discarded,  except  at  the  earliest 
stage,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  encouraged,  leaving  the 
production  of  fruit  to  the  care  of  nature.  In  Southern 
Europe  and  elsewhere  the  melon  grows  in  a  wild  state, 
rambling  where  it  pleases,  as  pumpkins  and  gourds  do 
with  us  ;  and  there  really 
^  is  no  reason  why,  even  in 

^  our  climate,  if  the  pre- 

cautions  for  proper  cul- 
tivation  be  attended  to, 
^  the  melon  should  not  be 

treated  as  the  pumpkin 
or  the  gourd,  and  allowed 
to  grow  as  nature  dic- 
tates.  The  melon,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  not  a 
\  hardy  plant,  but  it  is  quite 

^  hardy  as  the  pumpkin, 

Mifcl for  they  will  not  bear  any 

degreeoffrost,  and  are  very 
unwilling  to  be  exposed 
to  cold  and  cutting  winds. 
There  are  sorts  of  melons 
which  are  far  more  hardy 
and  robust  than  others, 
and  consequently  better 
suited  to  out-of-doors  cul- 
ture.  The  small-fruited 

Little  Prescott,  the  silver 
Hlff  and  the  orange  canta- 

loups  ;  any  of  the  Ame- 
rican  and  Persian  varieties 
arc  also  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  Mr.  Carter 
recommends  Munro’s  Lit- 
Heath  Melon,  and  it 
was  his  advertisements 
which  recalled  to  our  re- 
collection  the  plan  of  out 
~  of-doors  culture  which  is 


'V[  EW  double  flowered  Cineraria, — Without  doubt  a 
1\  great  acquisition,  and  an  immense  improvement  on 
the  old  form  of  this  well-known  and  justly-admired 
window  and  conservatory  plant.  The  blossoms  are  of 
all  shades  and  varieties  of  colour,  crimson,  magenta, 
dark  and  light  purple,  and  we  have  every  confidence  in 
recommending  it. 

Campanula  Medium  Calycanthema. — An  improved  nn  d 
showy  variety  ot  the  well- 

known  Canterbury  Pell.  .•« 

The  calyx  forms  an  ele- 

gant  cup  round  the  base  ’^7^ 

of  the  bell,  and  is  of  the 

same  colour  as  the  corolla.  ^ 

Both  these  novelties  to  be  AfeM 

obtained  of  Mr.  D.  Rad- 
cly tfe,  129,  High  Holborn. 

A  catalogue  which  we 
havejust  received  from  Mr. 

Carter  reminds  us  of  a  sub- 

jeet  which  has  often  oc-  W 

curred  to  us,  but  which 

we  have  hitherto  omitted 

to  notice.  We  allude  to 

rhe  cultivation  of  the 

melon  in  the  open  ground 

without  the  assistance  of 

.any  artificial  heat.  The 

practice  is  common  enough 

in  France  and  in  other  f 

parts  of  the  Continent,  ' 

but  with  us  in  England  \ 

k  has  not  received  that 

degree  of  consideration 

which  it  merits.  As  the 

latter  end  of  April  is  the 

proper  time  for  setting  out 

the  plants,  we  cannot  do 

better  than  call  the  rca- 

der’s  attention  to  the 

subject  in  cur  present 

The  melon  is  not  only 
a  delicious  fruit,  but  it  is 
also  wholesome  and  nu¬ 


tritious.  It  is  highly  va-  iwmpanul.v  sirr 

hied  for  dessert  at  the 

dinner-table,  and  makes  a  most  excellent  preserve. 
Hitherto,  however,  its  use  has  been  confined  to  the 
wealthy  for  it  is  those  only  who  have  plenty  of  frames 
at  command  who  can  afford  to  grow  melons.  By  the 
ordinary  method  three  or.  four  melons  are  generally 
considered  enough  to  be  carried  out  by  one  plant  which 
itself  shall  occupy  a  good-sized  single-light  frame 
consequently  for  anything  like  a  supply  and  succession 
of  this  fruit,  several  frames  would  be  necessary.  Now 
by  the  method  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  in 
the  following  remarks  no  frame  is  required,  and  each 


CALrC..NTH!M.U  q,j( 

Continent.  The  variety 
he  describes  “as  a  melon  for  the  million  that  can  be 
grown  without  heat.”  I'hc  fruit  is  small,  scarlet 
fleshed,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour.  Though  we  have 
not  tried  the  variety  ourselves,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  to  be 
treated  upon  the  plan  which  we  arc  about  to  recom¬ 
mend. 

From  the  sowing  of  the  seed  to  the  time  of  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit  the  melon  requires  a  period  of  four 
months.  And  as  the  greatest  amount  of  light  and  heat 
which  our  climate  can  produce  will  be  necessary,  this 
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period  must  be  concluded  by  the  end  of  August  or  first 
week  in  September.  Any  time,  therefore,  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May  plants  may  be 
raised  for  succession  with  good  hope  that  the  fruit  will 
find  sunshine  enough  to  ripen  it.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
pots  and  the  plants  raised  in  the  usual  manner.  We 
will  suppose  the  first  plants  singled  out  and  ready  to 
'  .  occupy  their  proper  positions  by  the  middle  of  May, 

and  we  now  come  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  treatment. 
The  melon  likes  a  good  rich  soil,  and  must  have  plenty 
of  it.  One  half  yellow  loam,  more  stiff  than  sandy, 
and  one  half  well-rotted  manure  from  the  cow-yard, 
when  thoroughly  mixed,  form  its  choicest  compost. 
With  soil  of  this  character  several  conical  heaps  should 
be  made  with  their  tops  flattened,  looking,  when  pro¬ 
perly  fashioned,  like  so  many  inverted  basins  arranged 
in  rows.  The  number  of  these  heaps  of  course  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  space  allotted  and  the  extent  to 
'  which  it  is  intended  to  grow  melons.  If  many  heaped 
beds  are  required,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  as 
indicating  the  quantity  of  soil  requited,  that  the  heaps 
should  be  between  two  and  three  feet  high  and  arranged 
every  way  at  a  distance  of  about  five  feet  from  each 
other  from  crown  to  crown.  If  only  two  or  three  are 


the  state  of  the  weather.  The  fruit  so  produced  hangs 
down  the  sides  of  the  bed,  and  as  it  comes  to  perfection 
care  should  be  taken  to  give  each  melon  the  support  of 
a  piece  of  tile  or  board,  or  anything  that  will  assist  the 
plant  in  sustaining  the  weight  of  it.  Attention  must  be 
paid  to  watering,  and  at  times  liquid  manure  may  be 
found  advantageous.  A  dull  wet  season  is  far  more 
prejudicial  than  a  long  continuance  of  hot,  dry,  weather. 
If,  however,  the  excess  of  rain  should  prove  trouble¬ 
some,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  screen  the  plants 
by  a  temporary  awning  of  some  kind. 

This  plan  of  growing  melons  was  first  introduced  by 
Monsieur  Loisel,  a  Frenchman,  who,  we  believe,  has 
written  a  treatise  on  the  subject  which  gives  the  fullest 
explanation  of  it.  Our  remarks,  however,  will  prove 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  so  disposed  to  make 
the  attempt  without  much  fear  of  fiallure,  especially  if 
the  plants  be  raised  from  seed  of  Munro’s  Little  Heath 
Melon,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  hardy  sort  to  be 
found. 

The  month  of  April  is  generally  a  busy  time  in  the 
flower-garden.  All  the  so-called  florists’  flowers  now 
demand  especial  attention.  A  quick  growth  is  essential 
with  all  of  them,  for  insect  blight  is  sure  to  attack  at 
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required,  the  quantity  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  four 
or  five  barrow-loads  for  each.  It  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  if  these  heaped  beds 
are  formed  upon  a  basis  which  has  itself  been  properly 
prepared,  say  a  hole  a  yard  in  diameter  and  eighteen 
inches  deep  filled  with  well-rotted  manure.  The  beds 
must  be  very  compactly  made,  with  the  soil  well  beaten 
and  trodden  in,  so  that  they  may  maintain  their  shape 
and  settle  as  little  as  possible  after  the  plants  have  been 
set.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  for  these 
raised  beds  a  warm  situation  should  be  selected — one 
open  to  the  full  sunshine  and  protected  from  the  wind. 
One,  two,  or  three  plants  may  be  turned  out  of  their 
pots,  properly  hardened  off,  and  set  upon  the  top  of 
each  of  the  beds. 

When  these  plants  have  made  five  leaves  each 
they  may  be  stopped  to  induce  lateral  shoots,  and 
when  these  laterals  have  made  six  or  seven  leaves  they 
may  be  stopped  also  ;  but  this  is  all  the  pruning  that 
will  be  required.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the 
plants  have  some  protection,  especially  during  their 
earliest  stage  ;  and  this  is  best  given  by  means  of  a  bell 
glass  supported  cither  by  bricks  or  by  notched  sticks. 
The  latter  is  most  decidedly  the  best  plan,  as  it  admits 
of  the  position  of  the  glass  being  shifted  according  to 


this  season  whatever  ceases  to  grow  vigorously.  The 
soil  should  be  kept  open  by  constant  stirring  with  the 
Dutch  hoe  or  rake,  and  manure  may  be  added  wherever 
the  poverty  of  the  soil  requires  it.  Many  herbaceous 
plants,  as  the  campanulas,  at  this  season  show  vigorous 
growth  on  their  outer  edges,  and  an  inclination  to  die 
off  in  the  centre.  Wherever  this  is  the  case  the  plants 
are  seeking  fresh  soil,  and  nature  indicates  that  they 
require  to  be  taken  up  and  transplanted,  or  the  border 
renovated.  Lawns  must  now  be  carefully  swept  and 
rolled,  and  the  grass  cut,  at  any  rate,  once  a  week. 
This  is  also  a  good  time  to  turn  gravel  walks,  and 
sprinkle  them  with  a  little  fresh  gravel,  which  will  make 
tlaem  look  well  all  the  summer.  Nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  good  appearance  of  a  house  than  well-kept 
walks,  and  they  are  generally  not  a  small  item  ot 
expense  in  garden  management,  for  in  many  places 
gravel  is  a  scarce  article.  The  slovenly  and  careless 
pl.an  of  raking  refuse  from  the  border  on  to  the  walks 
tends  more  than  anything  else  to  destroy  gravel.  This 
should  never  be  allowed  or  practised. 

April  is  the  best  month  for  grafting  roses  and  fruit- 
trees,  and,  indeed,  anything  with  which  this  mode  of 
propagation  is  desirable  may  be  grafted  this  month. 
Ladies  are  fond  of  budding  roses,  and  generally  very 
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skilful  at  the  work ;  but  we  cannot  call  to  mind  any 
lady  who  takes  an  interest  in  grafting.  Perhaps  the 
operation  is  regarded  as  disagreeable,  and  so  it  is  if  clay 
be  used  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  necessary.  A  very 
nice  grafting  wax  is  sold  by  Mr.  Bell,  Exchange-street, 
Norwich,  which  any  lady  can  use.  Cobbett’s  recipe  also 
is  very  good — viz.,  pitch  and  resin  four  parts  each  wax 
two  parts  ;  tallow  one  part,  melted  and  used  just  warm. 
We  always  use  this,  which  is  put  on  with  a  painter’s 
brush.  The  ingredients  are  kept  from  year  to  year  in  a 


saucepan,  and  after  standing  by  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes 
are  at  any  time  ready  for  use. 

The  hoe  must  be  very  freely  used  among  growing 
crops  of  vegetables.  Nothing  promotes  health  so  much 
as  well  stirring  the  ground.  If  any  one  wishes  practical 
proof  of  this,  let  him  hoe  one-half  of  a  bed  of  young 
carrots  or  turnips,  and  leave  the  other  half  untouched. 
In  less  than  a  fortnight  he  will  see  the  difference. 
Experiments  of  this  kind  should  be  made  by  those  who 
wish  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  gardening. 


OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


At  Covent  Garden  the  opera  season  of  1874,  which 
has  just  commenced,  promises  to  be  an  excep¬ 
tional  one.  The  reigning  stars  are  to  be  Mesdames 
Adelina  Patti  and  Emma  Albani,  fresh  from  their 
triumphs  in  the  capitals  of  Russia ;  the  admired  can- 
tatrice,  Mdlle.  Marimon,  will  also  make  her  debut  at 
this  house ;  and  Madame  Vilda,  prima  donna  of  the 
Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna,  her  here  after  a  three- 

years’  absence.  Mdlle.  Scalchi  will  again  sustain  the  im¬ 
portant  post  of  first  contralto,  aided  by  two  singers  new  to 
this  Country,  but  of  whom  report  speaks  highly — Mdlle. 
Ghiotti  and  Mdlle.  Clemence  Calasch.  That  admirable 
artiste,  \  Madame  Sinico,  is  also  re-engaged.  Signor 
Nicolini,  as  before,  will  sustain  the  principal  tenor  roles ; 
and  those  deservedly  great  favourites,  Monsieur  Faure, 
Signori  Graziani,  Cotogni,  Bagagiolo,  Ciampi,  and  the 
veteran  Tagliafico,  swell  the  list  of  baritones  and  basses, 
which  is  a  singularly  strong  one.  The  orchestra  will 
again  be  under  the  direction  of  Signori  Vianesi  and 
Bevignani.  Among  the  novelties  promised,  and  to  the 
production  of  which  the  operatic  public  will  bok  for¬ 
ward  with  interest,  are  Verdi’s  Luisa  Miller,  with  Patti 
far  heroine  ;  Ambroise  Thomas’s  Mignon,  first]  time 
at  this  house,  in  which  Mdlle.  Albani  will  sustain 
the  titel  rule ;  Mozart’s  Seraglio  ;  Punchielli’s  I  Proniessi 
Sposi ;  and  Glinka’s  La  Vie  pour  le  Cooar.  If  all  these 
promises  are  fulfilled,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
they  will  be,  there  is  no  cause  to  complain  of  lack  of 
novelty. 

Her  Majesty’s  Opera  at  Drury  Lane  opened  a  week 
sooner,  with  Rossini’s  grand  opera  of  Setniratnide,  Mes¬ 
dames  Titiens  and  Trebclli-Bettini  resuming  the  parts 
of  the  Assyrian  Queen  and  Ars.ace,  in  which  they  are 
unrivalled,  and  .Signor  Agnesi  appearing  as  Assur. 
Bellini’s  pretty,  melodious  opera  of  La  Sonnambula  was 
selected  for  the  first  subscription  night  of  the  season  for 
the  debut  of  Mdlle.  Lodi  in  the  character  of  Amina. 

At  the  Haymarket  Mr.  George  Godfrey’s  new  and 
original  three-act  comedy,  entitled  Qiieen  Mab,  has  been 
produced,  of  which  all  we  are  at  present  able  to  say, 
until  out  usual  lengthened  criticism  appears,  is  that  the 
principal  characters  are  sustained  by  Messrs.  Buckstone 
(father  and  son),  Chippendale,  Howe,  .and  Kendal ; 
^Icsdames  Kendal  and  Chippendale,  which  is  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the  acting. 


The  Lyceum  continues  to  do  excellent  business  with 
Mr.  Hamilton  Aide’s  new  romantic  drama  of  Philip, 
which  will  doubtless  run  for  a  considerable  time. 

At  the  Olympic  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  romantic  play  of 
Clancarty  is  a  great  success,  and  deservedly  so.  The 
piece  itself  is  full  of  interest,  perfectly  mounted,  and 
the  hero  and  heroine  are  admirably  acted  by  Mr.  Henry 
Neville,  whom  the  author  of  The  Tieket  of  Leave 
Man  has  once  more  fitted  to  a  nicety,  and  Miss  Ada 
Cavendish. 

At  the  Vaudeville,  after  a  run  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  nights,  Holcroft’s  sterling  old  comedy  of  The 
Road  to  Ruin  has  been  withdrawn,  and  London  Assurance 
revived,  pending  the  long-promised  production  of  Mr. 
James  Albery’s  comedy  of  Pride. 

At  the  Globe,  too,  a  new  romantic  drama,  from  tlie 
pen  of  the  same  author,  will  be  produced  at  Easter,  for 
the  appearance  of  the  popular  comedian,  Mr.  J.  I.. 
Toole,  engaged  for  a  short  season  prior  to  his  departure 
for  America. 

At  the  Court  Theatre  a  genuine  and  well-merited 
success  has  been  achieved  by  the  production  of  a  new 
drama,  in  four  acts,  entitled  Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
The  piece  is  adapted  by  the  authors,  Messrs.  Walter 
Maurice  and  James  Rice,  from  their  own  story  of  the 
same  title,  published  in  Once  a  Week,  and  is  full  of 
interest  throughout,  naturally  developed  and  capitally 
acted,  especially  by  Messrs.  Clifford  Cooper  as  the 
miserly  Mortiboy  -,  George  Rignold  as  his  scapegrace 
son  Dick ;  Edgar  Bruce,  his  companion,  a  reckless 
French  adventurer ;  and  the  fair  manageress.  Miss 
Marie  Litton.  As  a  first  dramatic  attempt  its  construc¬ 
tion  and  dialogue  are  both  little  short  of  marvellous. 

The  Gaiety  has  made  a  complete  change  in  its  stylo 
of  performances,  legitimate  comedies,  sustained  by 
actors  of  such  acknowledged  talent  as  Phelps,  Hermann 
Vezin,  and  Toole,  being  now  in  the  ascendant. 

At  the  Adelphi,  apropos,  no  doubt,  of  Russian  interest, 
has  been  revived  the  somewhat  old-fashioned  drama, 
founded  on  Madame  Cottin’s  once  famous  novelette, 
entitled  Elizabeth;  or,  the  Exiles  of  Siberia.  It  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  lively  and  amusing  farce,  written  by  John 
Oxenford,  entitled  A  JValtz  by  Arditi. 

The  Criterion  Theatre  is  at  length  opened,  and  we 
hope  to  have  to  record  many  a  success  there. 
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“ON  THE  SHEL  F.” 


INHERE  is  little  doubt  that  the  most  trying  time  in  a 
woman’s  life  is  that  in  which  she  finds  she  must 
at  last  relinquish  all  hope  of  being  any  longer  considered 
young,  and  be  content  to  pass  from  youth  to  middle 
age.  The  dread  of  being  neglected  and  passed  over 
makes  her  regard  the  change  with  aversion,  and  post¬ 
pone  it  as  long  as  she  possibly  can  she  fears  that  if 
once  she  gives  up  the  hopes  and  pleasures  of  youth,  no 
others  will  remain  to  her,  and  that,  having  retired  into 
the  background  and  taken  up  her  position  “  on  the 
shelf,”  she  can  never  again  leave  it,  and  must  bid  adieu 
to  all  the  best  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  life.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  when  once  she  is  “on  the  shelf”  she 
cannot  again  leave  it  except  to  pass  into  old  age,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  whilst  she  is  there  she  is  to  be 
deprived  of  all  enjoyment  and  power  to  please. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  give  any  exact  time  at 
which  a  woman’s  youth  is  over  and  middle  age  begin¬ 
ning  ;  it  is  a  gradual  change,  and  varies  both  in  its 
indications  and  the  length  of  its  duration  according  to 
the  appearance  and  disposition  of  every  individual 
woman.  Some  women  have  a  much  more  youthful 
appearance  than  others,  and  for  them  middle  age  is  still 
a  far-olf  vision,  while  others  many  years  their  juniors 
have  been  for  years  “  on  the  shelf.”  One  woman  will 
be  grey-headed  at  thirty,  w-hilst  another  nearly  twice 
her  age  will  have  hair  like  a  young  girl’s  in  its  colour 
and  thickness.  Again,  a  woman  of  a  thoughtful  dis¬ 
position  will  often  age  more  quickly  than  one  of  a  more 
frivolous  nature.  But  whatever  a  woman’s  disposition 
and  appearance  may  be,  she  will  do  wisely  to  accept 
“  the  shelf”  early,  and,  like  most  other  dangers,  by 
facing  it  frankly  and  bravely  she  will  find  its  terrors 
diminished  and  its  advantages  become  more  apparent. 
For  it  has  advantages,  particularly  to  those  who  are  a 
little  tired  of  the  feverish  pleasures  and  quicksands  of 
youth :  the  “  shelf”  is  a  quiet  and  sure  refuge  from 
which  to  contemplate  the  struggles  and  doings  of  one’s 
fellow-mortals,  and  though  necessarily  a  quiet  retreat, 
it  need  not  be  gloomy  and  dull — not  in  the  least.  If 
she  gives  up,  as  she  must  sooner  or  later,  all  idea  of 
pleasing  by  means  w'hich  are  no  longer  at  her  disposal, 
she  has  others  of  which  you,  my  young  friends,  with 
your  fresh  faces  and  bright  eyes,  take  little  account,  but 
which  you  will  be  glad  to  fall  back  upon  when  your 
turn  comes.  The  conversation  of  an  intelligent  woman 
who  has  seen  something  of  the  world,  who  is  well-read, 
and  who  has  had  time  to  think  and  observe  as  well  as 
to  talk,  is  surely  more  entertaining  than  that  of  a  young 
girl  who  has  not  long  left  school,  who  knows  nothing 
of  life,  and  has  most  crude  and  wrong  notions  on  the 
subject,  and  who  in  general  troubles  her  pretty  head 
about  little  more  than  novels,  fashions,  and  the  next  ball 
or  croquet-party  to  which  she  is  invited. 

An  intelligent  middle-aged  woman  who  know's  that 
she  is  no  longer  young,  has  lost  the  insatiable  appetite 
for  admiration  and  amusement  which  is  the  charac¬ 


teristic  of  most  girls,  as  well  as  the  egotism  of  youth  ;  she 
is  ready  to  be  interested  in  the  most  varied  topics,  can 
form  an  original  opinion  on  most,  and  generally  express 
it  in  good  language  ;  she  has  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  is 
easily  amused,  though  she  has  no  craving  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  is,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  charming  com¬ 
panions  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Yet  she  is  “on  the 
shelf,”  and  quite  ready  to  admit  it ;  she  feels,  perhaps, 
a  little  regret  for  her  lost  youth,  but  not  sufficient  to 
make  her  in  the  slightest  degree  envious  of  those  who 
are  still  in  full  possession  of  its  opportunities,  but  is,  on 
the  contrary,  ready  to  promote  their  pleasures,  and  take 
a  kindly  interest  in  all  their  little  schemes  and  difficulties. 
As  she  is  no  longer  occupied  in  thinking  solely  of  her¬ 
self,  she  has  time  to  think  of  others,  and  is  capable  of 
enjoying  honestly  such  good  things  as  come  in  her  way. 

Such  a  woman  need  not  fear  neglect  the  very  fact  of 
her  cheerfully  accepting  a  situation  which  is  generally 
considered  ridiculous  and  derogatory  w’ill  ensure  for 
her  the  respect  and  liking  of  all  sensible  and  right- 
thinking  people,  only  she  must  be  careful  not  to  thrust 
herself  too  much  into  the  foreground,  nor  to  expect  an 
amount  of  attention  which  even  a  young  beauty  would 
hardly  think  of  exacting.  The  greater  part  of  a  woman’s 
life  is  spent  “  on  the  shelf,”  and  it  is  advisable  that  she 
should  make  up  her  mind  to  and  prepare  herself  for  it 
betimes  ;  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  spin  youth  out 
beyond  its  natural  limits.  However  much  a  w’om.m 
may  try  to  conceal  her  age  and  disguise  the  marks 
of  its  approach,  her  efforts  are  sure  to  be  in  vain  ; 
her  friends  have  good  eyes  and  keen  memories,  and 
simply  laugh  at  the  subterfuges  to  which  she  resorts  ; 
the  little  arts  of  the  toilet,  gushing  manners,  and  youth¬ 
ful  dress  are  all  mere  waste  of  artifice  and  time  ;  no  one 
is  for  an  instant  deceived,  and  if  the  poor  witless 
hypocrite  is  not  ridiculed  she  is  pitied,  for,  in  truth, 
there  are  few  more  piteous  spectacles  than  that  of  a 
woman  who,  having,  in  fact,  left  her  youth  behind  her, 
still  endeavours  to  adopt  the  appearance  and  w’ays  of  a 
time  which  should  be  only  a  recollection  to  her.  The 
typical  old  maid  who  used  to  figure  occasionally  in 
books — ugly,  prim,  cross-grained,  envious,  and  generally 
an  epitome  of  everything  that  is  disagreeable  in  woman 
— is,  fortunately,  an  exploded  phantom  who  never  really 
existed,  and  was  nothing  but  the  creation  of  tome 
writer’s  diseased  imagination  ;  nobody  believed  in  her, 
and  she  had  to  retire  to  the  limbo  where  other  fallacies 
have  preceded  and  followed  her.  But  the  other  old 
maid,  the  youthful,  gushing  one,  is  still  occasionally  to 
be  met  with  ;  she  is  amusing,  but  she  is  also  a  bore ; 
her  briskness  and  juvenile  simplicity  are  wearjing,  and 
she  would  find  herself  far  more  acceptable  to  her  f  riends 
if  she  would  calmly  resign  herself  to  her  fate,  and 
quietly  and  contentedly  take  up  her  proper  position 
“  on  the  shelf.”  The  assumption  of  youthfulness  in 
married  women  is  rarer  than  in  the  unmarried — grown¬ 
up  daughters  cannot  be  concealed  ;  but  even  if  they 
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could,  there  are  few  ir.others  who  are  not  ready  to 
lesign  to  their  children  the  attentions  and  pleasures  they 
have  long  enjoyed,  and  to  look  on  while  others  dance. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  woman  is  con¬ 
tent  to  become  a  looker-on  of  the  pleasures  of  others 
instead  of  a  partaker  in  them,  she  is  therefore  to 
become  negligent  of  her  appearance ;  there  cannot  be 
a  more  common  or  fatal  error ;  “the  shelf”  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  position,  and  it  behoves  its  denizens  to  make 
it  as  ornamental  as  they  can.  Few  women  are  really 
plain ;  many  grow  better-looking  as  they  increase  in 
age,  all  are  more  liked  and  respected  for  showing  that 
they  are  still  alive  to  the  niceties  of  dress,  and  that  they 
have  improved  rather  than  lost  their  good  taste.  Many 
a  handsome,  c.arefully  -  dressed  middle-aged  woman 
deserves  and  gains  more  admiration  than  a  blooming 
girl  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth  yet  she  does  not  seek 
admiration,  and  is  probably  quite  unconscious  that  there 
is  anything  in  her  appearance  to  attract  it ;  she  has 
dressed  herself  nicely  because  she  considers  it  due  to 
herself  and  others  that  she  should  be  becomingly  and 
appropriately  dressed,  and  for  the  rest  she  simply 
wishes  to  enjoy  herself  quietly  in  her  own  way,  ac¬ 
cepting  frankly  such  attentions  as  may  be  shown  her 
without  exacting  any — thinking,  in  fact,  of  anything  and 
everything  rather  than  of  herself. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  women  “  on  th.e  shelf”  do 
sometimes  gain  admiration  for  their  good  looks,  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  their  good 
deeds  ?  ^V'hat  would  become  of  most  households  that 
had  not  such  a  weman  at  their  head  Confusion  and 
discomfort  would  be  the  smallest  evils  to  be  expected. 
What  house  full  of  boys  and  girls  could  possibly  get 
on  without  the  mother  who  thinks,  schemes,  and  works 
night  and  day  almost  that  the  various  members  of  her 
family,  who  are  wrapped  up  in  their  own  pleasuies  and 
concerns,  may  find  the  necessities  of  their  existence 
cared  for ;  who  is  always  ready  to  assist  their  plans  and 
join  in  the  amusements,  which  arc  anything  but  amusing 
to  her  ;  makes  no  complaint  when  she  is  called  upon  to 
sit  hour  after  hour  in  a  heated  room  in  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  dress,  when  she  would  far  rather  be  in  bed,  while 
her  young  people  are  dancing  and  enjoying  themselves, 
perfectly  regardless  of  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  their 
chaperone,  who,  like  hosts  of  others  in  the  room,  has 
long  been  “  on  the  shelf?” 

The  noble  wom.en,  too,  who  give  up  a  life  of  case 
and  pleasure  at  hom.e  in  order  to  nurse  their  suffering 
brethren  in  hospital  wards,  are  they  not,  almost  without 
exception,  such  as  h.ave  early  and  willingly  retired  to 
“the  shelf?”  There  is  not  a  more  cheerful  race  of 
beings  than  the  “  Sisters”  who  spend  their  time  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick,  and  no  people  meet 
with  more  respect  and  attention  than  these  wearers  of 


long  black  cloaks  and  black  straw  bonnets ;  the  costume 
may  be  inelegant  and  dowdy  even,  but  every  passer-by 
knows  that  under  that  long  cloak  is  a  heart  without  a 
thought  of  selfishness  in  it,  and  honours  the  woman 
who  is  ready  to  give  up  her  life  to  such  good  work. 

There  are  numberless  other  conditions  of  society  in 
w'hich  women  who  are  getting  on  in  life  are  to  be  met 
with  doing  good  and  honest  work,  and  they  form  such 
an  important  part  of  every  community  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  what  compensation  can  be  made  to 
them  for  the  pleasures  they  have  lost,  and  what  enjoy¬ 
ment  they  can  find  consistent  with  their  age  and  altered 
feelings  and  tastes.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  which 
must  depend  very  much  on  individual  taste  and  capacity 
for  enjoyment ;  books,  pictures,  and  music  will  generally 
rank  first,  and  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  all  has 
probably  been  greatly  increased  by  experience  and 
knowledge,  and  they  will  be  judged  and  enjoyed  with  a 
discrimination  impossible  to  young  minds. 

Women  who  have  good  health  are  generally  fond  of 
walking,  and  a  good  walk  has  often  given  an  amount 
of  pleasure  not  to  be  equalled  by  that  of  the  most 
brilliant  ball.  In  general  such  women  do  not  care  for 
much  society  ;  they  h.ave  had  their  share  of  dancing  and 
other  amusements  of  youth  and  are  not  sorry  to  escape 
the  heat  and  fatigue  of  them,  and  look  on  with  a  quiet 
sense  of  thankfulness  that  they  have  done  with  the 
small  anxieties  and  fears  and  hopes  that  most  girls  are 
a  prey  to.  But  though  not  fond  of  society — that  is,  of 
large  parties — they  are  almost  always  of  an  exceedingly 
social  disposition,  and  are  a  decided  acquisition  wherever 
they  show  themselves.  They  have  got  over  the  shyness 
and  inmvdise  honte  of  youth,  and  are  not  afnaid  to  say 
what  they  think  and  take  their  share  of  the  enjoyment 
provided  for  them  ;  not  particularly  elated  when  they 
are  made  much  of,  nor  depressed  when  they  are  passed 
over  .and  seemingly  forgotten. 

Being  “  on  the  shelf”  is,  in  fact,  a  much  smaller  mis¬ 
fortune  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be ;  it  is  the 
inevitable  fiite  of  all  women  ;  but  the  “  shelf”  is  not  a 
place  of  dreary  banishment  which  has  no  joys,  and  for 
the  sorrows  of  which  no  alleviation  can  be  found.  It 
is  true  that  its  pleasures  are  principally  of  a  calm  and 
contemplative  description,  and  that  it  requites  a  certain 
amount  of  strength  of  mind  to  give  up  at  once  and  for 
ever  the  dear  joys  of  youth  but  the  plunge  once  made 
an  unselfish,  good-tempered  woman  will  be  astonished 
to  find  how  much  there  is  still  left  for  her  to  enjoy  in 
life  ;  she  will  find  that  the  long  period  spent  “  on  the 
shelf”  is  a  happy  and  useful  one,  and  she  will  p.ass  from 
it  to  an  honoured  and  respected  old  age,  cheered  by  the 
love  of  her  friends  .and  thankful  that  she  had  the  sense 
and  discretion  to  retire  in  good  time  to  the  mreh-abused 
but  pleasant  and  comfortable  “  shelf.” 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

*.  All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed— 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

trarificfc  House,  Fatemoster  Row, 
Englishwoman's  Exchange.)  London,  E.C. 

RULES. 

3.  All  letters  must  contain  a  stamped  envelope,  with  the  address  of 
the  sender  legibly  inscribed  thereon. 

3.  Ladies  liaving  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  &c.,  to  exchange,  must 
write  the  names  and  condition  of  these  legibly  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  state  what  Songs,  &c.,  they  would  bo  willing  to  take  for  the 
Songs,  Ac.,  they  offer. 

4.  No  parcels  of  Songs,  Books,  Crests,  Monograms,  or  any  other 
article,  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  on  any  account,  or  for  any  reason. 

5.  Ladies  may  make  use  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  to  order 
work,  such  as  Crochet,  Edging,  Tatting,  Guipure.  The  order  must 
be  legibly  written  and  brief,  as — “  So  many  yards  of  Crochet  Pattern, 
say,  No.  577,  page  516,  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 
at  so  much  per  yard.” 

6.  The  charge  for  insertion  in  the  Englishwoman’s  Exchange  is 
threepence  for  every  twelve  words. 

7.  In  sending  letters  to  be  forwarded,  the  Number  in  the  Exchange 
should  be  added  to  the  name,  as,  if  two  ladies  select  the  same  non* 
de-plume,  and  the  number  is  not  given,  mistakes  may  arise. 

•55*-  C.  R.  has  Joseph  Moxon’s  six  books  (one  volume)  on  astro- 
aomy  and  geography,  showing  use  of  both  globes,  published  1674, 
iuterosting  to  antiiiuarians.  Open  to  offers.  Address  with  Editor. 

'553'  Rosalihna  has  some  Honiton  and  point  lace  neckties,  collars, 
and  sleeves  to  dispose  of  cheaply.  Address,  Miss  S.,  Post-office, 
Preston,  Lancashire. 

'554-  G-  S-  W.  has  a  good  cloth  jacket  to  sell.  Gave  £3  38.  Od.  j 
would  take  £2  103.  Wibhes  to  part  with  it,  as  it  is  too  short  for  her. 

'555-  Miss  W.  has  u  white  silk  dress,  trimmed  blue  silk  and  lace; 
waist,  24  inches;  sijuare  low  body.  Handsome  wreath  to  match. 
Quite  new,  £4.  Miss  W.,  Dunmore  Villa,  Woolcott  Park,  Brist  d. 

1556.  Reginald  oas  a  number  of  volumes  of  London  Societg, 
■icely  bound  in  blue  and  gold,  and  unused.  Would  take  good  croquet 
set  or  is  open  to  offe.-s.  No  music. 


■5S7-  E.  has  Criiiwan  B'ar,  6  vols.,  handsomely  bound,  cost  4?s. ; 
Miss  Pardoe’s  Ihsphorus,  42s.  Open  to  offers.  Address,  E.,  Post 
tlfficc,  Southampton,  road,  Kentish  town,  N.W. 

155S.  A.  Wheelc.r  and  Wilson  half-case  (walnut  wood)  sewing 
machine,  in  good  working  condition,  with  embroiderer,  self-sewer, 
tucker,  braider,  biniler,  corder,  quilter,  and  the  usual  appliances. 
Cost,  when  new,  about  .£iS.  A  double  perambulator,  with  patent 
movable  parasol.  Was  in  use  eighteen  months.  Open  to  offers. 

1559.  Ellen  has  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  unbound 
and  in  good  condition,  with  the  coloured  fashion  and  needlework 
plates  complete,  for  the  yeai’s  ’67,  ’68,  ’69,  ’71,  ’72,  to  dispose  of  at 
half-price.  Money  reijuired. 

1560.  IsoLiNE.  t«ilt  chignon  comb,  izs. ;  long  carved  jet  earrings, 
9s.  6d.,  new;  want^  muslin  dresses  for  half-mourning,  or  offers. 
Liszt’s  “Pianoforte  Studies,”  Book  I.,  new;  wants  one  of  Halle’s 
“Beethoven’s  Sonatas.”  Also  wants  numbers  of  Englishwoman’s 
Do.mestic  Magazine,  containing  “Mildred’s  Wedding.”  Will  ex- 
thangc  books,  or  giv  e  small  amount  in  cash. 


Smith's  Fruits  and  Farinacea.  Condensed  by  F.  W.  Newman, 
M..\.  (F.  Pitman,.  Paternoster-row ;  and  John  Heywood,  141  and 
143,  Deansgate,  Ma  nchester.) — For  those  who  have  already  adojited  a 
vegetable  diet  this  Sittle  book  wilt  have  considerable  interest,  and  will 
probably  confirm  them  in  their  views;  it  may  even  make  some  few 
proselytes,  but  En-gljsh  jieople  generally  are  t<K)  well  pleased  with 
beef  and  mutton  t<j  give  them  up  in  favour  of  rice  and  jKitatoes,  and 
when  they  have  read  the  book  are  likely  to  be  of  the  same  opinion 
still.  There  is  ncj  doubt  that  a  vegetable  diet  is  a  wholestnne  one, 
and  that  a  vegetai-ian  can  work  as  long  and  as  well  as  a  ilesh-eater; 
but  the  matter  'will  always  remain  one  of  taste,  which  books  are 
powerless  to  alter. 

U'atHiqo  for  fhe  Shah.  Song.  Written  and  comiwsed  by  Frank 
Hall.  (Hopwciod  and  Crew,  New  Bond-street).  An  easy  and  yet 
effective  rnelod.y,  get  to  popular  words.  It  will,  we  are  sure,  become 
popular  with-tho.-e  who  admire  songs  that  are  lively  and  amusing 
without  the  aJightest  tinge  of  vulgarity. 


THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

*#*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
p-  >int  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department— to  be  addressed  to  the 
Eihtoe  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Mao.azine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

“Forgotten  Lives.” — A  Couuespondent  writes — “I  have  read 
the  commencement  of  a  tale  under  this  title  in  yonr  Magazine.  It  is 
well  written,  and  promises  to  be  interesting,  but  will  the  writer  allow 
me  to  point  out  some  errors  of  which  she  has  bc'cn  guilty,  I  have  no 
doubt  from  ignorance  of  legal  matters  ?  She  censures  very  severely 
the  ‘neglect’  which  those  gentlemen  who  are  trustees  to  the  funds  of 
charity  schools  are  supposed  to  be  guilty  of,  because  they  have  not 
altered  the  meagre  diet,  inconvenient  dress,  and  imperfect  education 
which  are  prescribed  for  the  children  in  these  schools.  The  author  is 
evidently  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  every  item  of  dress,  diet,  and 
education  luis  been  ordered  to  be  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  will  of  the 
founder,  and  if  one  jot  or  tittle  were  changed  the  endowment  would 
be  lost.  It  would  be  claimed  by  the  next  heirs,  if  there  are  any ;  if 
not,  it  would  go  to  the  Crown.  Some  time  ago  the  governors  of  one 
of  the  bluecoat  schools  were  very  anxious  to  alter  the  dress  of  the 
boys,  which  is  even  more  inconvenient  and  injurious  to  health  than 
that  of  the  girls.  They  wished  to  change  the  stiff,  hard  breeches  for 
cloth  knickerbockers,  the  clump  shoes  for  boots,  and  the  heavy  lined 
petticoats  and  tight  bodies  for  jackets,  and  to  make  the  caps  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  to  shelter  the  boys’  heads  from  rain  and  sun.  But  it 
was  found  to  be  impossible.  They  also  wanted  t.)  allow  more  vege¬ 
tables,  and  to  change  the  hard  dumplings,  which  form  the  boys’ 
dinners  twice  a  week,  for  boiled  rice.  But  it  was  all  in  vain ;  nothing 
could  be  changed.  The  dress  prescribed  both  for  boys  and  girls  was, 
at  the  time  when  the  charities  were  founded,  considered  to  be  com¬ 
fortable  and  respectable  clothing.  Those  persons  who,  like  myself, 
can  remember  the  dress  of  little  girls  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  will 
recollect  that  even  at  that  time  all  girls  wore  low  frocks,  fastened 
Ixdiind,  and  short  sleeves,  and  when  they  went  out  of  doors  they  put 
on  a  pelisse  or  a  spencer,  or  a  tippet  and  sleeves.  No  children,  except 
those  of  quite  the  higher  classes,  wore  drawers,  or  trousers  as  they 
were  then  called,  and  all  stays  laced  behind,  and  had  a  busk  of  steel 
for  grown  people,  and  generally  wood  for  girls.  Even  in  these  days, 
when  all  girls  dress  like  young  ladies,  you  will  generally  find  that  the 
drawers  are  only  put  on,  with  the  other  finery,  on  Sundays.  I  do  not, 
however,  mean  to  defend  the  dress  worn  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  endowed 
schools,  or  to  say  that  the  diet  or  education  is  altogether  satisfactory, 
but  such  as  the  endowed  schools  of  England  are,  with  all  their  defects, 
they  arc  ‘  noble  charities,’  and  their  faults  are  not  caused  by  any 
neglect  on  the  imrt  of  those  gentlemen  who  kindly  undertake  the 
arduous  task  of  governors  to  those  institutions.” 

Doiioi'iiif  says — “Apropos  of  the  correspondence  now  adding 
interest  to  the  Conversazione,  allow  me  to  add  one  or  two  quotatii>n.s 
from  autobiographies  of  ladies  living  two  or  three  generations  since 
to  that  of  Vernon’s,  and  I  hardly  think  Louisa  w  iil  say  that  in  these 
cases  the  use  of  backboards  and  collars  has  cramped  either  the  mind 
or  body.  Madame  de  Genlis,  a  lady  famed  for  her  beauty  and  powers 
of  intellect,  and  who  lived  till  an  advanced  age,  thus  describes  her 
experiences  of  figure-training  in  the  last  century  : — ‘I  had  two  teeth 
pulled  out;  I  had  whalebone  stays,  that  pinched  me  terribly;  my 
feet  were  imprisoned  in  tight  shoes,  with  which  it  was  impossible 
for  mo  to  wal’.c.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  my  country  attitudes  I 
had  an  iron  collar  put  on  my  neck,  and  this  I  wore  for  hours. 
Besides  all  this,  I  was  forbidden  to  run,  leap,  or  ask  iiuestions.’ 
Again,  Mrs.  Sherwood,  the  well-known  authoress,  in  giving  an 
account  of  her  education,  says  that  her  neck  was  encircled  by 
an  iron  collar,  strapped  to  a  backboard  behind,  and  that  thus 
accoutred  s’ae  would  have  to  stand  the  greater  iiart  of  the  day  in 
stocks,  and  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek  lessons  in  this  position.  The 
collar,  she  says,  was  put  on  early  in  the  morning,  and  seldom  taken  off 
till  late  in  the  evening.  She  adds — ‘  It  only  needed  somebody  to  tell 
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me  I  was  hardly  used  to  turn  this  healthful  discipline  into  poison.  I 
was  not  an  unhappy  child,  and  was,  moreover,  such  a  picture  of  health 
tliat  my  father  used  to  call  me  Ilygeia.’  It  may  be  said  that  these 
arc  solitary  instances.  The  reason  that  few  have  diTOlgcd  the  secrets 
of  their  early  training  to  the  general  public  is  that  comparatively  few 
have  had  the  opportunity,  or  are  sufficiently  known  to  fame  for  the 
general  public  to  be  interested  in  all  these  details.  Thousands  of 
elderly  people  now  living  can  tell  just  such  stories  if  they  would,  and 
where  do  we  find  a  better  example  of  the  effect  of  early  training  of 
carriage  than  among  our  grandmothers  and  grand-aunts  ?  A  well- 
known  surgeon  in  London,  in  a  book  recently  published,  refers  to 
this  fashion  of  wearing  collars  and  backboards,  and  in  strongly  recom¬ 
mending  them  says — ‘  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
dignity  of  carriage  and  uprightness  of  figure  which  we  see  among 
elderly  ladies  is  due  to  the  daily  practice  of  wearing  a  collar  and 
backboard.’  Rather,  then,  than  asserting  that  a  girl  so  trained  would 
grow  up  cramped  both  in  mind  and  body,  I  think  wo  should  rather 
say  that  she  would  in  all  probability  emulate  the  ladies  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  long-lived,  graceful,  and  clever.  Such  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  these 
articles  is  much  wanted  in  Glasgow  and  in  Edinburgh,  especially  in 
the  former  place.  The  Glasgow  ladies  seem  behind  those  of  London 
a  long  way  in  the  fashion  of  small  waists,  but  as  all  these  fashions 
come  hero  sooner  or  later,  we  may  hope  to  see  young  ladies  with 
better  figures  so  soon  as  the  valuable  Englisiiwom.vn’s  Dohkstic 
Mag.vzine  is  more  widely  circulated  among  the  fashionables  of  the 
West  of  Scotland.” 

S.  L.  11.  says— “In  the  spring  of  1S64  you  published  in  the 
Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  the  ‘  Garter  Slipper  Pattern.’ 
From  constant  use  mine  has  got  quite  worn  out.  1  am  anxious  to 
know  if  yon  have  a  reserve  copy,  which  I  would  bo  glad  to  purchase, 
or  if  you  could  procure  me  one  in  any  way.  It  is  so  much  admired, 
that  perhaps  yon  might  think  it  worth  your  while  to  republish  it.  I 
should  be  pleased  to  have  an  answer.  The  pattern  in  question  has  on 
the  front  a  garter  and  buckle,  with  ‘  Dicu  et  Mon  Droit’  on  it,  and 
up  both  sides  a  lilac  ribbon,  with  ‘  Honi  soit  qni  mal  y  iiense’  on  it, 
and  the  whole  is  encircled  with  leaves.”  [We  have  no  reserve  copy,  or 
we  should  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  you  with  this  favourite 
pattern.  Perhaps  one  of  our  subscribers  will  let  you  have  one.  We 
are  not  likely  to  reprint  it.] 

M.  C.  says — “Will  Silkworm  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  if  the 
Antephelic  Milk  spoken  of  by  Ada  in  tbe  February  number  of  the 
E.nglishw Oman’s  Domestic  Magazine  is  Madame  Corinne’s  or 
Candcs’  P”  [Madame  Corinne  is  the  London  agent  for  Candi  s’  cele¬ 
brated  Antephelic  Milk.] 

Eefie  says — “  As  one  of  your  readers  I  write  to  ask  you  if  you  will 
kindly  give  the  following  in  your  next  number  ?  An  oval-shaped 
d’oyley  for  silver  cake  basket,  size  fifteen  by  eleven  inches,  either  in 
crochet  or  point  lace ;  if  the  latter  only  with  bars  and  braid.  Also 
pattern  of  a  small  round  dessert  d’oyley  in  point,  with  little  work.” 
[A  d’oyley  for  cake-basket  is  given  with  this  No.] 

Will  the  kind  Silkworm  inform  Ajax  of  a  house  in  Paris  where 
ahe  oould  this  summer  procure  an  inexi>ensive  dress  of  print  or  such 
material,  and  have  it  well  but  moderately  made  up  ?  Ajax  would  not 
wish  to  go  to  one  of  the  great  modiste.-',  but  a  moderate  and  trust¬ 
worthy  one.  Also,  Ajax  would  be  grateful  for  the  address  of  a  good 
and  moderate  ladies’  boot  and  shoe  maker  in  Paris  ?  [Madame  Feste, 
24,  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris.  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker,  II. 
Deglaye,  92,  Rue  Richelieu,  Paris.] 

A.  M.  writes — “  Madam, — It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  revive  stocks 
and  steel  collars  for  the  purpose  of  producing  uprightness  of  carriage, 
if  people  will  only  use  a  perfectly  stiff  and  rather  wide  steel  husk  of 
the  old-fashioned  kind  under  tightly-laced  stays  or  belts,  the  latter 
of  which  are  most  commonly  used  by  men  who  wish  to  preseivo  or 
improve  their  figure,  and  the  former  of  course  by  women.  Any  one 
who  will  try  the  simple  experiment  of  contracting  the  waist  as  much 
as  they  can  bear  without  pain  (which  ought  always  to  be  avoided), 
and  then  push  in  under  it  in  front  a  stiff  steel  plate  covered  with  thin 
leather,  or  even  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  of  suitable  length  and  increasing 
in  width  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  will  very  soon  find  that  it 
produces  perfect  uprightness,  besides  a  much  more  agreeable  sensation 
than  a  weak  busk;  and  it  frequently  improves  the  digestion  and 
health  also,  as  several  former  correspondents  have  st.ated  from  their 
own  experience.  Our  ancestors  owed  their  uprightness  far  more  to 
this  than  to  th«  of  any  such  apparatus  of  real  or  apparent  torture 


as  some  of  your  correspondents  wish  to  revive.  The  introduction  of 
weak-fronted  stays  has  done  much  mischief  both  to  health  and 
figure,  and  I  am  surprised  that  one  still  sees  hardly  any  others.  At 
the  same  time  I  admit  that  shoulder-straps,  and  still  more,  a  neck- 
strap,  palled  down  and  fastened  to  the  stays  or  belt  behind,  is  often 
beneficial,  but  not  near  so  valuable  as  the  stiff  busk  under  a  tight 
waistband  of  any  kind.” 

Clere  B.  sends  the  following ; — 

THE  BRIDE’S  FAREWELL. 

Gaily  the  joyous  bolls  are  ringing 
With  merry  clashing  sound. 

Our  bride  is  wedded,  their  voice  is  flinging 
The  news  for  miles  around. 

Away  she  is  going,  far  from  all 

She  has  loved  from  childhood’s  hour; 

“Farewell!”  she  sighs,  “to  the  ancient  hall, 

“  Farewell !  to  the  old  church  tower.” 

Its  grey  and  ivied  porch  she  has  passed 
In  the  springtime  of  her  life. 

With  flowers  before  her  pathway  cast, 

A  blooming,  blushing  wife. 

Ghe  will  return,  and  rejoice  to  roam 
Through  every  well-known  scene; 

But  never  again  will  the  dear  old  home 
Be  her  own,  as  it  once  hath  been. 

The  bridal  maidens  tenderly  press 
With  words  of  cheer  to  her  side. 

And  heartsome  wishes  of  happiness 
For  the  bridegroom  gay  and  bride. 

As  lily  pale,  then  as  rose  she  flushed. 

She  strove  to  conceal  the  tear. 

Bnt  a  rising  sob  would  not  be  hi'shcd 
When  the  parting  hour  drew  neiir. 

A  glistening  tear  in  her  father’s  ey’e 
Trembled:  ho  kissed  her  brow. 

Clasped  her  once  more,  as  in  days  gone  by — 

Another  must  cherish  her  now. 

The  gentle  mother,  with  loving  pride. 

Blesses  her  flnttering  dove; 

She  whispers,  “Far  from  our  fostering  side 
Still  arc  we  near  thee  in  love. 

“Thy  father  and  I,  long  tried,  we  are  bound 
Yet  closer,  as  time  steals  away; 

Warm,  true  bo  your  love,  as  the  yoars  roll  round. 

As  our  own,  on  this  bright  wedding  day.” 

She  is  listening  now  to  a  manly  vdice. 

And  bonding  close  to  her  side 
Is  the  chosen  spouse :  be  may  well  rejoice 
To  have  won  such  a  lovely  bride- 

Softly  she  rests  on  her  husband’s  ivrm; 

Like  a  passing  April  shower, 

She  smiles  through  tears,  for  his  words  have  charm 
To  comfort  the  parting  hour. 

lie  tells  her  that  this  is  life’s  hap;  nest  day. 

And  its  culminating  joy; 

“Alas!”  she  whispers,  “how  truly  'fve  say 
No  bUss  is  without  alloy !” 

Tliey  are  homo  away  amid  blessings  and  tear-i. 

To  each  other  through  life  ever  cl  inging. 

And  the  last  home  echoes  that  burst  on  their  ears 
Are  the  wedding  bells  joyfully  ringing. 

M.  W.  writes — “  Dear  Kind  Silkworm, — Will  you  be  so  good  as 
to  give  mo  your  advice  ?  I  have  a  little  boy  beta  ’eon  five  and  six 
years  of  age,  and  though  I  do  not  like  dressing  chil<iren  like  men  so 
young  as  they  now  generally  are,  yet  I  suppose  I  cann.ot  keep  my  boy 
much  longer  in  petticoats.  I  fear  he  will  miss  them  wb  on  he  geti  the 
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change  of  garments,  and  do  not  know  what  he  should  wear  instead. 
For  the  outside  I  intend  him  to  have  tunic  and  knickerbockers,  of 
which  patterns  were  given  in  the  Exglisuwoman’s  Domestic 
HIagazine  some  time  since,  but  do  not  know  what  he  ought  to  wear 
under.  As  you  have  little  boys  of  your  own,  I  am  sure  you  can  tell 
me.  Will  you  please  excuse  me  giving  yon  so  much  trouble  ?  I  look 
for  your  ‘  Spinnings’  with  a  sort  of  affectionate  interest,  and  feel  as  if 
wo  were  friends,  if  you  will  pardon  the  familiarity.”  [Your  little 
fellow  will  not  miss  his  warm  underclothing  if  you  make  him  a  nice 
flannel  shirt,  with  longish  skirts  which  will  tuck  round  him  nicely.  I 
began  my  boys’  knickerbocker  suits  at  four  years  old,  and  they  throve 
inttnitely  better  as  soon  as  the  change  was  made.  They  had  flannel 
shirts,  made  exactly  like  “papa’s,”  little  corded  stays,  with  buttons  on 
which  the  knickerbockers  buttoned.  Tailor’s  trouser  buttons  are  best 
for  this  purpose.  I  always  tacked  a  pair  of  lining  drawers  inside  the 
knickerbockers.  As  these  were  simple  longcloth  drawers,  with  a  hem 
in  place  of  a  band,  they  were  only  tacked  at  the  top,  and  were  removed 
in  a  moment  if  necessary.  The  waistcoat  was  always  made  back  and 
front  of  the  same  stuff,  not  with  lining  back,  as  the  tailors  do,  for  I 
consider  that,  as  the  lungs  lie  at  the  back  as  well  as  front  of  the 
body,  they  require  equal  protection. .  Jacket  rather  high,  and  at  first 
had  a  little  embroidered  frill  or  a  lace  collar  on  the  velvet  suits ,  with 
blue  bow;  afterwards  linen  collar  and  “grown-up  ties.”  In  summer 
1  gave  them  pique  suits  and  holland  suits,  grey  linen  and  ticking 
suits ;  in  winter,  cloth ;  and  in  spring  and  autumn,  serge.  This  was 
not  as  extravagant  as  it  appears,  for  many  of  my  own  dresses  cut  up 
into  suits,  and  all  were  made  at  home  until  the  beginning  of  1872, 
when  the  eldest  went  to  boarding-school,  and  was  put  in  the  tailor’s 
hands.  'The  small  great-coats  were  capital  fun  making,  and  are  easily 
cut  from  any  good  cloth,  even  if  it  has  been  worn  by  “pater.”  In 
making  up  so  many  sizes  smaller,  all  the  shabby  places  arc  ent 
away. — S.] 

Marie  Louise. — Materials  of  Madame  A.  Goubaud,  30,  Ilcnrietta- 
street.  Covent  Garden. 

An  Oi.d  SuiiscKiDEii  wishes  to  ask  a  few  questions : — i .  Ilaving  come 
to  live  in  our  own  house  (in  the  country)  a  few  weeks  ago,  wo  sent 
our  cards  to  the  nobihty  and  gentry  about,  so  that  any  who  wished  to 
call  might  know  that  we  would  be  at  home.  A  great  many  cards  were 
sent  in  return.  Should  we  return  the  cards,  or  visit  in  person,  as  they 
have  received  our  cards  before  they  sent  theirs  ?  2.  Should  we  invito 
first  or  not?  [i.  Strict  etiquette  requires  that  you  should  wait  until 
cabled  on  ;  then  return  the  visit.  2.  You  will  first  receive  mvitations, 
and  should  then  return  hospitalities.] 

D.  W.  writes — “  Madam, — Can  you  tell  me  where  the  steel  collars 
and  wristbands  referred  to  in  the  inclosed  advertisement,  cut  from 
an  old  newspaper,  can  now  bo  obtained  ?  I  have  searched  the  Limdon 
Post  Office  Directory  for  the  present  year  without  finding  the  place 
of  business  of  the  advertiser  at  the  present  time.  Was  the  patent  a 
failure  ?  In  case  the  collars  and  wristbands  can  still  be  procured  I 
should  wish  to  know  where,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  them.  [These 
collars  and  wristbands  were  a  failure ;  they  are  painful  in  wear,  and 
lose  colour  almost  directly.] 

M.  Liley  writes — “Dear  Sir, — I  have  two  years  of  your  Magazine, 
1872-3,  complete,  and  some  odd  numbers  of  1871,  which  I  would  sell 
at  half-price  or  exchange.  Open  to  offers.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
the  usual  salary  for  a  nursery  governess?  [From  £14  to  £25  per 
annum.]  Address,  M.  L.,  17,  Lawrence-street,  Chelsea. 

The  apartments  which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  Winter  Palace  during  their  stay  in  St.  Petersburg  look 
out  on  the  Neva,  and  perhaps  your  readers  will  be  interested  in  a  short 
description  of  the  very  luxurious  and  beautiful  rooms.  After  crossing 
many  saloons,  and  passing  many  pairs  of  doorway  sentinels,  infantry 
of  the  1st  Division  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  Don  Cossacks  with  drawn 
swords,  you  enter  first  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh’s  reception  room,  an 
exquisite  chamber  in  gold  and  malachite,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
late  Empress.  Here,  placed  on  a  table  in  a  handsome  ormolu  stand, 
is  the  wedding  cake,  of  British  baking,  I  believe,  a  tall  and  beautiful 
confection  of  many  stories,  wreathed  with  white  flowers  and  hung  with 
white  silk  banners.  The  columns  of  this  room  are  veneered  with  fine 
malachite,  and  at  one  side  an  immense  malachite  vase  is  exalted  above 
a  thicket  of  greenery,  starred  with  camellia  blossoms  and  bordered 
round  with  hyacinths.  A  little  drawing-room  beyond  is  hung  with 
grey  silk,  and  the  air  is  faint  and  sweet  with  the  warm  scent  of  flowers 
arranged  in  the  windows  which  command  the  river  view.  Passing  a 


“  raspberry  room,”  all  in  crimson  satin,  and  with  a  fine  ^Murillo  on  the 
walls,  you  enter  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh’s  boudoir,  a  paradise  of 
costly  and  artistic  luxury.  Fine  pictures  by  old  masters  hang  on  the 
walls,  creeping  plants  of  delicate  green  climb  over  a  trellis-work  of 
carved  wood,  and  a  marble  Vesta  half  hides  her  loveliness  in  a  bower 
of  ferns.  The  furniture  of  the  writing-table  is  malachite,  and  set 
thereon,  just  opposite  the  chair  in  which  the  young  Duchess  sat 
to  indite  her  notes,  is  an  exquisite  small  shrine,  also  of  malachite. 
The  ceiling  is  finely  painted  with  stars  and  a  cirele  of  nymphs.  The 
bedroom  is  in  azure  satin ;  the  bod  in  an  alcove,  closed  by  marble 
colnmns  and  silk  curtains.  The  dressing-room  b  in  grey  satin,  and 
leads  to  a  small  bath-room,  dainty  and  beautiful,  with  Moorish  pillars 
and  enamelled  decoration,  and  where  is  a  sunk  white  marble  bath. 
One  notices  the  great  Russia  leather  brass-bound  trunks,  and  the 
electric  bells.  These,  which  resemble  small  paper  weights,  with  silk- 
covered  wires  leading  from  them,  lie  on  every  table.  Passing  a  minia- 
tnre  boudoir  in  flowered  grey  satin,  you  enter  the  loveliest  little  winter 
garden,  which  woos  you  several  rooms  off  with  its  cool  green  vista. 
This  is  open  in  the  centre,  and  the  descent  of  a  few  steps  brings  you 
into  a  small,  secluded  valley,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  furthest  bower 
of  the  Eden,  a  warm  and  shadowy  retreat,  cosy  and  luxurious,  with 
satin  sofas  and  deep  cushions.  These  were  the  apartments  of  the  late 
Empress  of  Uussi.a,  and  passing  down  a  narrow  staircase,  used  by  the 
late  Emperor,  and  which  runs  round  the  oi)en  sjiace  occupied  by  a  lift, 
you  come  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  rooms,  exactly  under  those  of 
the  Duchess.  Ilis  Royal  Highness’s  drawing-room  is  another  paradise, 
not  “  of  ormolu,”  but  of  satin  and  gilding,  and  palms  and  greenery. 
The  writing-room  is  crimson  and  gold,  and  a  snug  and  luxurious 
window-corner,  looking  on  the  Nova,  is  inclosed  by  gilt  trellis-work 
half  covered  with  ivy.  The  next  room  is  in  blue,  and  is  also  for  writing, 
and  here,  on  a  sofa,  lay  a  large  photograph  of  the  Duchess  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. — From  the  “  Times.” 

Miss  Russell  would  feel  very  much  obliged  if  any  one  would  give 
her  the  present  address  of  Messrs.  Stroud  and  Co.  Her  chemist 
cannot  find  it;  it  was  formerly  120,  Holbom-hill.  They  sold  a 
wonderfnl  patent  medicine  called  “  protodyne ;”  it  cured  a  friend  of 
hers  of  disease  of  the  heart  of  eight  years’  standing.  The  gentleman 
had  the  best  advice  from  London  physicians,  who  did  him  no  g<x)d ; 
but  protodyne  qnite  cured  him.  He  is  now  gone  abroad,  and  Miss 
Russell  has  no  means  of  inquiring  where  he  last  had  the  medicine ; 
the  smallest  bottles  are  eleven  shillings.  It  can  be  taken  also  for 
dropsy,  consumption,  neuralgia,  and  many  other  diseases,  and  restores 
health;  so  if  the  Editor  of  the  E.nglisiiwoman’s  Domestic  Maga¬ 
zine  .conld  hear  where  it  can  be  had  and  answer  in  the  April 
number  Miss  R.  would  bo  very  grateful.  She  always  sees  the 
Magazine  from  a  lady  who  takes  it  monthly.  Miss  Russell  is  her 
psendonym.  Where  also  can  the  Antephelic  Milk  be  had,  and  what 
price?  [i.  Wo  do  not  know.  2.  Of  Madame  Corinne,  30,  Henrietta- 
street,  Covent-garden,  price  6a.,  carriage  free.] 

Ada  would  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  would  tell  her  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  where  she  can 
get  the  Antephelic  Milk  for  the  complexion,  and  how  it  is  sold. 
[Antephelic  Milk  is  sold  in  bottles,  carriage  free,  at  6s.,  by  Madame 
Corinne  (agent  for  Candcs,  of  Paris),  30,  Ilenrictta-street,  Covent- 
garden.] 

Madoline  writes — “Dear  Sir, — 'There  is  a  reiiuest  from  a  lady  in 
this  month’s  Magazine,  asking  for  the  name  of  the  new  and  fashion¬ 
able  cosmetic  so  much  used  by  the  ladies  of  our  nobility  for  whitening 
the  complexion  and  giving  the  skin  a  beautifully  clear  appearance, 
but  it  has  not  at  all  tho  effect  of  making  a  person  appear  white¬ 
washed.  I  too  wish  to  ascertain  what  it  is;  I  have  tried  several 
preparations  which  have  contained  glycerine,  and  feel  quite  sure  the 
one  I  am  in  quest  of  docs  not  contain  glycerine,  as  that  always  makes 
tho  face  look  greasy,  sticky,  and  unsightly  as  soon  as  you  get  warm. 
I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  reply  to  me  in  next  month’s 
Magazine ;  if  you  fail  to  ascertain,  please  put  this  letter  in  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  part  for  April.” 

E.  F.  D.  H.  writes— “Dear  Silkworm,— What  would  be  suitable 
for  a  widow,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  to  wear  in  the  evening  ? 
Would  a  low  Ixxly  and  crape  polonaise  do,  or  should  she  wear  the 
ordinary  thick  high  dress  ?  She  has  been  used  to  wear  her  hair  in 
curls  in  tho  evening,  but  supposes  that  would  be  quite  out  of  place 
now.  An  early  answer  would  greatly  oblige.”  [This  entirely  depends 
upon  the  length  of  your  widowhood.  A  low  bodice,  even  under  crape, 
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not  suitable  under  eighteen  months’  mourning,  and  even  then  may 
give  occat^iiiu  for  unkind  remarks.  You  can  wear  a  high  silk  dress, 
with  crape  and  jet  bead  trimming,  slightly  open  in  front,  with  beaded 
ruff  of  white  tulle,  and  open  sleeves  slashed  with  tulle,  and  tulle 
rutHes.  No  curls  with  crape.  Hair  raised  il  l’anii<jttc.  Jet  star 
comb  or  stars.] 

Meta  writes—"  Kind  Sii.kworm, — Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  in 
your  next  number,  how  much  black  lace  at  one  inch  and  a  half  wide 
it  would  take  to  make  a  bonnet  ?  How  much  ought  the  lace  to  be 
per  yard  for  a  plain  ladylike  bonnet,  and,  as  I  like  black  and  white, 
would  white  strings  and  flowers  look  well  in  a  black  lucebennet? 

I  have  four  yards  of  good  black  velvet ;  would  you  advise  a  short 
circular  cloak  or  a  half-tight  jacket  for  the  spring  ?  I  am  rather 
tired  of  jackets,  and  the  sleeves  take  so  much.  Now  a  question  or 
two  about  the  children.  How  should  velveteen  jackets  be  made  for 
girls  of  ten  or  twelve  ?  Would  tight  ones,  made  like  grown-up  girls’, 
look  well,  or  loose,  such  as  children  used  to  wear,  slit  up  in  two  or 
three  cuts  at  the  back  ?  Also,  is  black  and  white  fit  for  children’s 
dresses,  not  in  mourning  ?”  [i.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  your  first 
question,  the  size  and  shape  of  bonnets  varying  so  much.  Bonnets 
are  usually  made  of  tulle,  and  ti-immed  with  lace.  i.  From  is.  6d. 
per  yard.  3.  Black  strings  ;  white  flowers  or  plumes.  4.  You  cannot 
cut  a  jacket  with  sleeves  out  of  four  yards  of  velvet,  as  velvet  is  so 
narrow,  but  you  might  contrive  a  short  mantle,  which  forms  sleeves 
in  itself,  of  which  Madame  Goubaud  has  several  pretty  patterns. 
5.  Tight  jackets  are  not  economical  for  growing  girls,  and  scarcely 
ever  look  well  upon  the  imformed  figure.  Half-fitting  jackets, 
cut  with  basiiues,  and  trimmed  with  jet  braid,  will  look  very  nice. 
0.  Yes.— S.] 

Gekaxilm  writes — “Madam, — As  I  see  by  your  correspondence 
pages  that  you  are  always  willing  to  give  good  advice  and  help,  I  have 
ventured  to  trouble  you.  I  have  a  nice  black  silk  dress,  which  I  want 
made  up  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be  useful  here.ifter  as  well  as 
at  present.  1  do  not  eare  for  tunics  or  polonaises — in  fact,  I  never  wore 
either,  and  I  do  not  want  it  cut  up  too  much.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
visit  or  go  to  e\  ening  parties,  yet  I  want  it  to  look  ladylike  indoors 
and  out-of-doors,  slightly  trained,  and  raised  at  will  for  walking.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  say  that  I  am  a  young  married  woman.  Will  you 
also  tell  me  the  most  suitable  trimming  for  it  ?  I  should  be  glad  also 
for  a  hint  about  the  trimming  and  make  of  a  black  velvet  jacket,  to 
be  worn  autumn  and  spring  as  well  as  winter,  bearing  in  mind  that  I 
very  much  dislike  anything  extreme  in  fashion,  which  always  looks 
absurd  when  the  rage  for  it  is  past.  I  make  my  things  last  a  long 
while.  Can  you  tell  me  about  the  width  of  the  new  poplin  so  favour¬ 
ably  recommended  by  SiLKwoini  in  the  December  number  of  your 
Magazine  ?  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  favour  mo  with  an 
answer  to  these  questions.  With  best  wishes  for  your  Magazine’s 
continued  success.”  [i.  Make  your  black  silk  with  plain  train,  and 
jacket  bodice  with  short  basques  in  front,  and  long  sash  basques 
crossed  and  tied  at  the  Vjack,  through  which  your  dress  can  be  drawn 
cn  po!'/  for  walking.  'Trim  with  jet-beaded  trimming,  and  fringe 
round  the  jacket  and  sash.  2.  For  w  inter  trimming  edge  your  mantle 
with  fur,  which  w-ill  look  and  wear  well.  Fur  trimming  may  now  be 
had  from  13.  6d.  per  yard.  For  spring  and  autumn  use  a  passementerie 
trimming,  on  which  are  a  few  jet  beads ;  fringe  to  match.  When 
the  jet/((i-o)-c  is  over  you  can  cut  off  the  beads,  and  your  passementerie 
will  look  as  well  as  ever.  3.  From  27  inches  to  31. — S.] 

Homemade  Bon-bons. — In  no  branch  of  manufacture  have  the 
French  acijuired  such  pre-emuience  as  making  bon-bons.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  sweetmeats  by  our  neighbours  is  not  only  a  taste  but  a 
fashion.  A  turkey  is  not  more  essential  to  the  English  idea  of 
Christmas  Day  than  the  accustomed  box  of  bon-bons  to  Oie  fashion¬ 
able  Pttriaienne.  Nor  is  the  usage  of  modem  date.  Curiosity  shoiis 
testify  to  the  courtly  days  of  the  old  regime  when  the  fine  gentlemen 
of  the  1 6th,  17th,  and  i8th  centuries  made  their  elaborate  and  costly 
presents.  The  little  enamel  and  china  boxes  of  those  tiiqps  contribute 
now  as  keenly  to  the  delight  of  amateurs  and  collectors  as  they  did  to 
the  vanity  of  Louis  XlV.’s  beauties.  But  it  is  not  so  generally  known 
that  the  fashion  formerly  prevailed  quite  amongst  the  hotirgeoiaie. 
Bonhonniircs  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  but  obviously  of  the  i6th 
century,  are  constantly  to  be  found  in  French  provincial  towns.  In 
Paris  the  fabrication  of  dragees  first  reached  perfection.  The  manner 
in  which  liqueur  bon-bons  are  made  is  extremely  simple.  The  sugar 
preparation,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is  spread  over  a  tray,  and  upon 


this  single  drops  of  the  liqueur  are  allowed  to  fall  j  the  tray  is  then 
shaken,  and  the  pulverised  sugar  forms  a  coating  round  the  several 
drops  of  fluid,  which  can  be  increased  at  will  to  any  thickness.  The 
manufacture  of  bon-bons  is  carried  on  all  over  France,  and  in  Paris 
alone  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  shops  devoted  to  it,  employing 
over  a  thousand  hands.  The  men  get  from  a  franc  and  a  half  to  eight 
francs  a  day,  and  the  women  from  one  to  four  francs ;  while  the 
amount  of  indirect  industry,  such  as  making  boxes,  packets,  crackers, 
and  fancy  goods,  is  enormous.  The  last  published  statistics  show  that 
the  sweetmeat  ti-ade  of  France  exceeds  twelve  million  francs. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  marvel  is  to  find  that  the  country  itself  expends 
ten  millions  of  this  sum. 

Useful  Bech’Es. — Kcl  I’ie.— One  large  eel  skinned  and  washed, 
cut  it  into  pieces  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  lino  the  bottom  of  a 
pie-dish  with  force  meat,  put  in  the  cel,  strew  over  it  a  little  parsley 
and  lemon  peel  chopped  very  tine,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  a  dash  of 
lemon  juice  j  season  with  pepper  and  salt ;  put  a  little  water  to 
prevent  it  burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ;  cover  with  puff  paste, 
and  bake  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Mackerel. — This  fish  may  be  cither 
fried,  boiled,  broiled,  or  baked  in  vinegar.  To  boil  them,  cleanse  the 
inside  of  the  tish,  and  rub  in  a  little  salt ;  lay  it  in  the  fish  kettle,  put 
a  good  handful  of  salt,  and  sufficient  water  to  cover  it ;  brmg  it 
gradually  to  the  boil,  skim  well,  and  simmer  till  done ;  dish  them  on 
a  napkin,  and  garnish  with  fennel ;  fennel  sauce  and  plain  melted 
butter  should  be  served  with  it.  Broiled  Mackerel. — Clean  and  wash 
the  fish,  cut  off  the  heads,  wipe  them  very  dry,  pepper  and  salt  the 
inside  j  when  they  are  a  little  warm  rub  a  little  butter  over  them, 
place  the  gridiron  in  front  of  a  very  clear  fire,  garnish  with  parsley  or 
lemon.  If  intended  to  bo  fried,  they  shonld  not  bo  peppered  and 
salted.  Boiled  Soles. — Clean  and  wash  the  fish,  cut  off  the  fins, 
but  do  not  skin  them ;  lay  them  in  a  fish  kettle  with  sufficient  water 
to  cover  them,  and  put  in  a  little  salt ;  let  them  boil  gradually,  then 
simmer  gently  till  done ;  the  time  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
fish.  Lay  it  on  a  cloth  to  drain,  dish  it  on  a  hot  napkin,  garnish 
with  parsley.  Melted  butter  or  shrimp  sauce  may  accompany  this 
dish.  Fried  Filleted  Soles. — Choose  large  soles,  skin  and  wash  them, 
take  the  meat  from  the  bones,  and  divide  it  into  nice-looking  pieces  ; 
each  fillet  may  be  divided  in  two  ;  roll  them  round,  and  put  a  small 
skewer  through  them,  do  them  with  egg  and  broad  crumbs,  and  fry 
them  in  lard  a  nice  brown  colour ;  garnish  with  parsley  and  lemon. 
Melted  butter  should  accompany  this  dish.  Fried  Soles. — Wash  the 
soles  and  trim  them,  dry  them  and  dredge  with  flour,  cover  with  egg 
and  bread  crumbs,  put  them  in  a  frying-pan  with  plenty  of  good 
dripping  or  lard  ;  when  they  are  done  on  one  side,  turn  them  care¬ 
fully  on  the  other,  brown  nicely,  and  when  they  smoke  they  are  done  ; 
take  them  up  carefully  with  a  slice,  and  lay  them  before  the  fire  on  a 
dish  with  paper  to  drain,  as  they  will  otherwise  bo  greasy  (which  is 
extremely  disagreeable) ;  dish  them  on  a  hot  napkin,  and  serve.  They 
may  be  garnished  as  other  fried  fish,  and  the  same  sauce  used  as  for 
filleted  soles. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  imiuiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  appear  to  bo  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  reciuests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent— there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties— Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehemling  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  corresp indents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  ft  r  t’ai  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carte-llanclee  to 
exercise  her  cwn  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I^OR  a  fortnight  that  frail  life  at  Bosanken  over  which 
Oliver  de  Beauvoir  watched,  hung  upon  a  thread. 
Then  there  stole  upon  the  unconscious  sufferer  the 
breath  of  a  healing  wind,  and  as  the  days  softened  and 
the  sun  brightened  so  did  she,  till  strength  and  sense 
returned  slowly,  and  Hope  came  back  with  silent  footfall 
to  the  anxious  hearts  of  the  watchers. 

The  first  hopeful  sleep,  the  first  hopeful  change,  came 
to  her  one  night  when  her  brother,  wearied  out,  had 
gone  to  his  room  for  an  hour’s  rest,  and  that  grey,  silent 
woman  Deborah  sat  alone  by  the  fire,  looking  at  the 
faded  embers  with  fixed  eyes  full  of  gloomy  thought. 

“  Deborah,”  said  her  lady’s  voice  softly,  making  the 
woman  start  as  though  an  arrow  had  touched  her  with 
its  sharp  steel  point.  Then  a  frail,  shadowy  hand  came 
without  the  curtains  beckoning  to  her,  and  her  grey  face, 
her  odd  grim  figure,  moved  silently  across  the  room  at 
the  summons,  like  a  phantom  obeying  the  call  of  some 
spirit  it  hated. 

“  Deborah,  I  have  had  dreams,”  said  the  lady. 

“  Dreams  !  Ah,  yes,  in  plenty  !  And  bad  ones  too. 
Life  is  only  a  bad  dream.” 

“  No,  no,  not  all  evil ;  there’s  sunshine  at  the  window, 
Deborah.” 

“It  is  moonlight,”  said  the  grim  woman,  mocking  at 
the  golden  gleams  of  morning,  which  just  touched  the 
tree-tops  with  a  trembling  glitter.  “  And  after  moon¬ 
light  darkness,  and  after  darkness,  who  shall  say  what  ? 
Fire,  perhaps — eternal  fire,  made,  it  seems,  to  fit  some 
souls — it’s  in  them.” 

Her  dry  lips  whispered  this  maliciously,  and  she 
laughed — a  short  hard  laugh — with  both  her  hands 
resting  on  the  small  table  by  the  bed,  and  her  unmoved 
eyes  foced  upon  her  lady’s  face.  Evidently  she  thought 
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her  still  delirious,  and  this  gave  her  liberty  to  speak  out 
her  odd  musings — gave  her,  too,  the  strangest  air  con¬ 
ceivable,  as  though  her  features  were  unlocked  from 
an  iron  mask,  or  her  rigid  figure  had  just  stepped  forth 
from  a  stone  cell,  and  she  were  revelling  in  some  un¬ 
wonted  freedom. 

“  What  are  you  muttering  there,  Deborah  ?”  asked 
the  sick  lady.  “Are  you  mad  I  say  it  is  sunshine, 
and  it’s  coming  near  me.  Don’t  you  see  morning  in 
the  sky  ?” 

“  Ah  !  ah  !  And  a  rainbow — that’s  hope ;  and  a 
wedding-ring — that’s  sorrow,  you  know.  And  a  bunch 
of  lilies  from  a  dead  hand  with  children’s  kisses  in 
them.  And  gay  bells  ringing  for  a  bridal,  and  doleful 
bells  tolling  for  the  dead.  Yes,  you  see  it  all  in  the 
sky  now  you  are  lying  there  so  still.  But  there’s  nc 
morning  will  ever  break  over  it ;  the  day  went  down  in 
darkness  when  he  married  you.” 

She  muttered  her  incoherent  talk  between  closed 
teeth,  and  her  stony  eyes  looked  out  of  her  grey  face  like 
the  staring  eyes  of  a  dead  woman.  In  the  faint  light  of 
dawn  stealing  in  upon  them  imperceptibly,  bringing  out 
the  shadows,  quenching  the  fire  and  the  lamp,  showing 
the  darkness,  it  was  like  a  fantastic  picture  to  see  this 
mumbling  figure  standing  by  the  bed,  gazing  down 
rigidly  into  the  lily  face,  which  gazed  up  again  at  her  in 
terror. 

“Ah  !  do  I  frighten  you  ?”  she  went  on  whispering. 
“  Well,  fear  is  good  for  madness  -,  it  stills  the  troubled 
brain.  But  the  heart — the  troubled  heart — there’s  no  • 
peace  for  that.  Fear  only  makes  it  beat  the  wilder.” 

“  Don’t  mutter  to  yourself,  Deborah,”  said  Ladjv 
Theresa  faintly  ;  “  you  make  me  shudder.  See,  I  ami 
trembling !’ 

She  held  out  her  fragile  hand,  which  shook  like  a 
pale  and  dying  leaf  when  it  flutters  in  the  wind» 
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“  Poor  lady  !”  said  Deborah  in  a  softer  voice,  “  lie 
still  and  rest.  I  will  not  hurt  you.  There’s  a  deeper 
rest  coming  to  you  soon.  That  thought  puts  a  drop  of 
pity  in  my  heart  which  sweetens  the  gall.  Ah  !  it  is  all 
wrong  !  You  stole  a  heart  away  that  was  another’s  ; 
you  stand  in  a  place  not  your  own  ;  you  blighted  a  fair 
tree.  And  now,  pretty  flower,  you  must  die  for  it. 
That’s  sad  ;  but  death  will  be  sweeter  to  you  than  life, 
and  you  won’t  come  back  to  haunt  the  wicked  as 
some  do.” 

Softly  as  she  muttered  her  odd  words.  Lady  Theresa’s 
car  caught  faintly  the  sound  of  some,  and  her  pale  face 
flushed  like  a  pink  shell. 

“  No,  no,  I  am  not  dying  !  I  am  better,  I  tell  you. 
You  are  very  wicked  to  wish  me  dead.” 

“  I,  my  lady !”  cried  Deborah  aloud.  “  You  wander 
in  your  mind,  my  lady,  still.” 

“  No,”  said  Lady  Theresa,  and  she  raised  her  weak 
head  slightly  from  the  pillow  ;  “  it  is  you  who  wander, 
Deborah.  My  dreams  are  gone  ;  I  am  clearer  in  sense 
than  you.  I  think  you  are  very  odd  to-day.” 

As  she  spoke  she  laid  her  small  white  hand  on 
Deborah’s  arm,  and  the  touch  was  like  a  magic  wand, 
startling  the  rigid  woman  out  of  her  strange  mood,  lock¬ 
ing  her  up  again  in  her  iron  mask,  inclosing  her  again 
in  her  stone  cell.  And  simply  because  there  was  the 
touch  of  health  in  that  soft  palm,  no  lingering  shadow 
even  of  the  hot,  dry  grasp  of  fever,  or  the  clutch  of 
delirium.  The  touch  of  the  human  hand  speaks  a 
language  too  subtle  for  the  tongue ;  it  travels  like  the 
electric  flash  of  the  telegraph,  reaching  the  heart  while 
letters  and  talk  are  still  bungling  on  the  threshold. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  truth  came  upon  that 
grim  woman’s  sense,  and  thus  the  old  look  fell  down 
upon  her  face  again  like  a  stony  veil. 

“  You  are  better,  my  lady — you  are  better,  indeed,” 
she  said  in  that  old  quiet  tone  of  hers.  “  I  ask  your 
pardon,  that,  thinking  you  still  a  little  wild,  I  have  been 
crooning  old  songs  to  you.  They  soothed  you  a  while 
ago,  when  the  fever  was  strong.” 

In  her  feebleness  Lady  Theresa  could  not  contradict 
these  words  ;  she  could  scarcely  even  comprehend  their 
import,  or  care  whether  they  were  true  or  not. 

“Unclose  the  curtains,  Deborah,”  she  murmured, 
“  and  let  me  see  the  sun  rise.  All  the  time  I  have  been 
ill  I  have  had  the  gloomiest  fancies.  I  have  thought  it 
was  night,  constant  night ;  and  the  morning  was  always 
coming, coming, slowly  coming.  Is  the  sun  red, Deborah  ? 
For  in  my  dreams  the  morning  broke  with  clouds  of 
blood,  but  when  the  sky  cleared  I  was  happy.” 

“  Her  brain  is  dim  still,”  said  the  grey  Deborah 
to  herself.  “  There  is  not  a  sunrise  in  the  world  will 
ever  bring  happiness  back  to  her.” 

With  this  thought  she  unclosed  the  curtains,  and  a 
rosy  light  flushed  the  window,  and  broke  upon  the 
room  like  the  flash  of  a  crimson  banner. 

“  There’s  blood  enough  in  the  sky  to-day,  if  you 
choose  to  call  it  so,”  said  Deborah  ;  “  the  trees  are  red 
with  it,  and  the  grass  is  like  a  battle-field.” 

She  turned  and  saw  the  crimson  shadow  of  the 
clouds  on  the  white  bed,  and  one  purple  streak  across 
the  lady’s  hand.  Her  face  was  white  as  snow. 


“  It  is  like  the  sky  I  saw  in  my  dreams,”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  with  a  shuddering  motion  of  her  reddened  hand. 
“Where  is  Oliver  ?  Has  not  my  brother  been  with 
me  this  long,  long  time  ?” 

“  He  is  gone  to  rest  a  little ;  he  has  been  here,  my 
lady,  these  fourteen  days.” 

“  And  why  has  she  left  me  too,  Deborah  ?” 

“  Who,  my  lady  ?  There  has  been  no  one  here 
but  me.” 

“Who?”  returned  Lady  Theresa  impatiently.  “Have 
5'ou  not  seen  her  every  day  with  him  ?  The  child-girl 
— his  child,  whose  kisses  were  in  the  lily  bells.” 

“  Ah !  she  is  wandering  again,”  said  the  grim 
Deborah.  “  All  this  wickedness  works  like  madness 
in  her  brain.  Drink  this,  my  lady,  and  try  to  sleep. 
There  has  been  no  one  here  upon  whom  your  thoughts 
rest ;  it  is  only  a  fever-dream,  which  hangs  still  about 
your  mind  in  your  weakness.” 

“  A  fever-dream,  a  phantom  of  the  brain  !”  repeated 
the  lady.  “  Well,  it  may  be  ;  but  I  tell  you,  Deborah,  I 
saw  her  as  plainly  as  I  see  now  the  red  shadow  of  that 
angry  sky.  My  brother  brought  her  with  him  ;  she 
was  always  by  his  side.  I  will  not  say  in  reality,  since 
you  declare  it  was  not  so,  but  she  was  here  in  thought. 
I  felt  her  presence,  Deborah,  like  a  charm,  bringing  me 
back  my  old  joy  and  innocence.  I  am  not  afraid  now  to 
find  her — she  will  not  hate  me.” 

“  Now,  my  lady,  this  is  stark,  staring,  moonlight 
madness.  I  cannot  have  you  talk  like  this.  What  if 
Mr.  Bosperis  should  hear  you  ?  Isn’t  he  fierce  and 
angry  enough  ?  isn’t  he  hard  to  deal  with  as  it  is  ?’’ 

The  pale  face  on  which  she  looked  down  so  stonily 
flushed  with  a  new  fever,  and  the  large  glassy  eyes 
grew  wild  and  bright. 

“  Hush  !  do  not  speak  of  him,”  she  said  painfully. 
“  I  had  forgotten  my  misery  in  this  long  illness.  Why 
do  you  bring  it  back  ?  She  took  all  the  burden  from 
me — the  spirit  I  saw — and  she  made  us  love  each  other 
as  in  the  old  time.” 

“Now  you  are 'mad  indeed,  my  lady,  if  you  think 
that  either  flesh  or  spirit  will  bring  his  hard  heart  back 
to  you.  Are  you  the  only  flower  he  has  plucked  and 
flung  away  ?” 

The  grim  woman  laughed,  and  her  cold,  grey  face 
had  a  ghastly  look  with  this  unnatural  laugh  upon  it. 

Lady  Theresa’s  frail  hand  clutched  her  suddenly  by 
the  wrist,  and  then  by  a  passionate  movement  she  thrust 
her  arm  aside. 

“You  shall  not  come  so  near  me  !  I  hate  you  some¬ 
times.  I  believe  you  are  a  spy — his  spy.  Do  I  want 
Mr.  Bosperis’s  heart  in  my  hand  now  ?  What  should  I 
do  with  the  gift  ?  It  would  be  a  curse,  a  torture.  No, 
no,  I  am  thankful  all  his  love  is  gone — thankful  he 
hates  me — that  spares  us  much  sorrow.  And  as  for 
you,  how  dare  you  insult  me  as  I  lie  here  so  sick  and 
weak  ?  I  am  no  flower  flung  away.  I  have  friends  to 
help  me  if  I  declare  my  wrongs.” 

She  covered  her  flushed  face  with  both  trembling 
hands,  and  wept  for  a  moment  silently.  Grey  and 
rigid  as  a  stone  statue,  Deborah  stood  by  the  bed  mo¬ 
tionless,  making  no  sign  of  sorrow  or  of  remorse.  It 
was  the  lady  who,  after  a  time,  spoke  regretfully. 
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“  There,  there,  Deborah,  I  am  feeble,  I  get  angry 
too  quickly.  You  have  been  kind  and  faithful  to  me, 
I  know.  I  do  not  really  think  you  a  spy.  You  are  not 
vexed,  I  hope  ?” 

“  Why  should  I  be  vexed,  my  lady,  when  you  are 
too  ill  to  know  what  you  say  ?  Just  now  you  spoke  of 
having  seen  a  spirit  by  your  brother’s  side ;  that  shows 
how  your  poor  head  wanders.” 

“  But  it  is  true,”  persisted  the  lady.  “  I  did  see  her, 
Deborah  ;  she  was  here  constantly.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  it  was,  but  she  came  with  Oliver,  and  I  saw  her.” 

“  And  had  she  her  father’s  face  or  her  mother’s  ?” 
said  Deborah,  with  a  malicious  look  on  her  stony  face. 
“  I  promise  you,  my  lady.  I’ll  let  it  be  that  you  saw  her 
if  you  will  but  tell  me  that.”  * 

Lady  Theresa  flushed  a  painful  crimson  flush. 

“  You  are  mocking  me,”  she  answered.  “  You 
think  my  brain  still  wanders,  or  you  would  not  dare 
to  ask  me  such  a  question.  But  I  am  not  angry  ;  I’ll 
let  it  pass.  I  cannot  explain  the  sort  of  presence  I  felt ; 
it  is  a  mystery.  We  touch  the  confines  of  great  mys¬ 
teries  at  times  in  illness.  Oliver  will  surely  bring  her 
to  this  house,  and  then - ” 

“  And  then  misery  and  shame,”  interposed  Deborah, 
with  her  grey  face  like  a  deathly  mask.  “  When  your 
brain  grows  clear,  my  lady,  you  will  not  wish  for  this 
dead  child  to  live  again,  and  trouble  this  house  with 
strife,  and  death,  and  bitterness.  I  tell  you  she  is  dead 
and  buried  ;  let  her  rest.  It  is  nothing  strange  you 
dreamed  of  blood,  fancying  her  here.  Think  what  she 
would  do  if  she  came.” 

“  Not  evil !”  exclaimed  the  lady  eagerly.  “  I  will 
not  listen  to  your  words  ;  they  make  me  shudder. 
Above  all  earthly  things  my  heart  desires  most  to  do  her 
justice,  and  I  will.  If  in  my  fevered  dream  the  sky  was 
reJ,  the  day  that  followed  was  bright  and  clear.  And 
she  brought  it  to  me  ;  all  the  sunshine  that  I  had  came 
through  her.” 

Deborah  held  her  stony  lips  rigidly  closed  ;  she  would 
not  let  another  word  be  drawn  forth  from  her  grimness 
to  swell  this  argument.  She  walked  to  the  window, 
through  which  the  sun  still  glared  angrily,  and  drew 
the  blind  aside.  All  the  woods  of  Caerlerrick  on  the 
eastern  hill  were  in  a  glow  like  fire,  and  the  many 
windows  of  the  old  mansion  were  swept  across  as  by  a 
flame  of  blood. 

“  And  she  dreams  of  expiation  !”  murmured  this  grey 
shadow  of  a  woman,  wringing  her  hands  together. 
“  Death  must  drop  upon  Caerlerrick  first ;  and  if  with 
her  mysteries,  and  her  magic,  and  her  incantations  like 
a  witch,  she  and  that  young  man  draw  the  child  down 
here,  then  we  shall  have  blood  indeed.” 

“  The  trees  are  all  in  leaf  since  I  looked  upon  them 
last,”  said  the  invalid  faintly.  “  Draw  the  blind  up 
high,  Deborah,  that  I  may  see  them.  Ah,  how  beau¬ 
tiful  they  are !  It  is  glorious  to  live  and  be  glad  of 
one’s  life.  How  red  Caerlerrick  looks  !”  she  added, 
startled.  “  It  is  not  on  fire,  Deborah  ?” 

“  There  is  not  a  single  wreath  of  smoke  from  a 
chimney  there,”  answered  the  grey  woman.  “  The  sky 
has  put  the  bloody  hand  Sir  Cuthbert  bears  acoss  the 
windows,  that  is  all.” 


“  And  he  is  away  still  ?”  asked  the  lady,  hesitating. 

“  Yes  ;  in  France,  they  say.  And  we  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  it,  you  and  I,  my  lady.  There  are  no 
more  gifts  from  Caerlerrick  now  to  stir  up  bitter 
blood  between  you  and  Mr.  Bosperis.” 

Again  Lady  Theresa’s  fragile  hand  came  without  the 
curtains,  beckoning  to  her  grim  attendant. 

“  Deborah,”  she  said  almost  in  a  whisper,  “  has  he 
not  been  sorry  for  me  ?  Has  he  never  come  to  watch 
me,  or  to  nurse  me,  or  to  look  upon  me  once  r” 

Any  other  but  a  heart  of  stone  would  have  had  com¬ 
passion  on  the  prayer  in  her  sad  voice,  but  Deborah 
only  shook  her  head  solemnly,  and  her  cold  grey  face 
grew  colder. 

“  No,  he  never  came.  He  has  not  once  passed  the 
threshold  of  your  door.  Perhaps  it  was  the  doctor’s  orders, 
or  Mr.  De  Beauvoir’s  fault.  I  cannot  say,  my  lady  ;  he 
did  nottell  mehis  reasons ;  he  is  like  a  closed  tomb  to  me.” 

“  Ah,  he  thinks  you  would  tell  me  again  !  Not  once 
— not  to  stand  by  my  pillow'  once !  Why,  a  horse,  a 
hound  gets  more  of  his  thoughts  than  I.  He  visits 
them  if  they  are  sick.” 

She  whispered  her  bitter  thoughts  very  low,  hiding 
her  face  with  her  small  hand,  and  closing  her  eyes  as  if 
to  shut  out  sorrow. 

“  Oh,  Deborah,  I  yearn  to  hear  a  loving  word.  I 
yearn  to  see  a  kind  look.  If  my  brother  is  aw'ake  bid 
him  come  to  me.” 

The  woman  went  out  at  the  door  to  do  her  bidding 
as  grey  and  silent  as  a  shadow,  and  with  no  more  pity 
in  her  than  a  shadow  has.  She  had  scarcely  gone  a 
step  or  two  ere  a  man  started  out  of  the  gloom  of  a 
pillared  alcove,  where  statues  stood  w'ith  lamps  paling 
in  the  morning  sun,  throwing  haggard  lights  and 
shadows  on  his  worn  face.  He  seized  her  fiercely  by 
the  arm  and  shook  it  roughly. 

“  Hag  !  how  dare  you  lie  to  my  wife  ?”  he  hissed  in 
a  hard  whisper. 

Patient  and  sullen  as  a  stone,  she  stood  silent  till  he 
released  her,  then  she  turned  her  grey  face  upon  him 
with  that  odd,  rare  smile  of  hers. 

“  I  have  told  no  falsehood  to  your  wife,  Mr.  Bosperis.” 

“  I  tell  you,  w'oman,  I  heard  you  utter  the  lie.  Don’t 
deny  it.” 

“  I  never  told  your  wife  a  lie  from  the  day  I  first 
served  her  till  now,”  she  said,  with  her  fixed  eyes  looking 
him  stonily  in  the  face. 

Seemingly  she  had  but  denied  his  charge,  yet  her 
words  made  him  de.ath-white,  and  he  clenched  his  teeth 
hard  upon  an  oath,  which  hissed  upon  her  ears  with  the 
wrath  of  a  trodden  snake. 

“  You  lied  a  moment  since  to  Lady  Theresa — you 
lied  like  a  hag  and  a  witch.  You  said  I  had  never  asked 
for  her — never  cared  to  see  her.” 

“  Those  were  not  my  words,”  said  the  grim  woman, 
stretching  out  her  firm  hand  and  drawing  him  within 
the  shadows  of  the  pillars  and  the  dying  lamps.  “  Keep  a 
civil  tongue  to  me,  Mr.  Bosperis,  or  I’ll  not  keep  a  silent 
one  for  you.  I  told  Lady  Theresa  you  had  not  crossed 
her  door  :  that  was  true.  Should  I  confess  you  had  lain 
like  a  dog  every  night  at  the  threshold  ?  Would  it  work 
for  good  or  for  evil  to  let  her  hear  that  ?  She  is  shaken 
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like  a  reed  with  the  weight  of  her  trouble.  Will  you 
lay  yours  upon  her  soul  likewise  ?  What  right  have 
you  to  yield  to  the  passion  of  your  heart  ? — what  right 
to  come  to  her  presence  with  words  of  love  ?  Let  her 
be !  Leave  her  what  peace  you  can  !  Have  you  not 
yet  learned  to  know  that  a  broken  heart  blights  the 
brain  ?” 

She  glided  away  from  him,  the  cold  grey  w’oman,  as 
calm  and  passionless  as  the  marble  figures  which  looked 
down  upon  his  agony  with  their  unmoved  smile,  as  if 
they  mocked  him,  as  the  lamps  they  held  lighted  up  the 
workings  of  his  face.  As  for  Deborah,  she  went  on 
to  Oliver  de  Beauvoir’s  door  and  knocked  at  it  with  a 
soft  hand. 

“  If  you  are  rested,  my  lady  wishes  to  see  you,  sir.” 

‘  ‘  Has  she  slept  ?  Is  she  better  ?”  cried  an  eager 
voice. 

And  then  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  tall  figure, 
the  handsome  beaming  face,  of  Oliver  de  Beauvoir  shone 
out  upon  her,  making  the  morning  sun  seem  brighter 
and  all  the  air  fresher  with  thoughts  of  youth  and  hap¬ 
piness.  To  him  Deborah  was  the  silent  civil  servant, 
never  saying  a  word  too  many,  never  being  other  to  him 
than  the  paid  automaton,  who,  like  a  machine,  did  her 
work  well  without  intruding  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
her  own,  not  needed  by  her  masters. 

“  She  is  better,  sir  ;  she  will  live  ;  the  danger,  I  am 
sure,  is  over.  There  is  nothing  of  the  delirium  of  fever 
left  about  her  except  an  odd  fancy.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  De  Beauvoir  abstractedly.  “  Not 
a  painful  fancy,  I  hope,  Deborah  ?” 

The  grim  woman  looked  steadfastly  in  his  face. 

“  No,  sir,  only  odd — very  odd.  My  lady  fancies, 
.••ir,  that  you  brought  with  you  the  spirit  of  a  girl,  or 
her  thought — a  mysterious  presence,  in  fact.  She  won’t 
explain  it  very  clearly,  but  it  is  in  her  mind  in  some 
shape  or  other.” 

With  her  eyes  still  upon  him,  she  saw  him  change, 
and  a  flush  spread  upon  his  face,  and  a  smile  play  upon 
his  lips. 

“  It  is  odd  indeed,  Deborah,  but  there’s  something  in 
it  for  all  that.  Tell  her  I  will  come  directly.” 

The  grey  phantom  walked  slowly  back  to  her  lady’s 
room  with  a  lowering  shadow  on  her  hard  face,  and  as 
she  passed  a  window  looking  east  she  stood  still  a 
moment  and  gazed  out  upon  the  reddened  towers  of 
Caerlerrick. 


CH.\PTER  XL 

“  4  ND  so  this  is  Caerlerrick  !”  said  Walter  Leth- 
j\  bridge. 

He  uttered  the  exclamation  in  his  own  thoughts, 
gazing  the  while  at  the  sombre  and  stately  building  with 
a  feeling  of  weird  curiosity  and  expectation.  He  had 
heard  in  the  village  near  by  that  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas 
was  abroad,  but  Caerlerrick  was  a  show  place,  and 
could  be  seen  by  strangers  who  applied  for  admission. 
But  he  had  not  been  led  hither  by  the  common  curiosity 
of  a  stranger ;  and  when  he  sounded  a  clamorous  sum¬ 
mons  on  the  bell  it  was  with  a  feeling  akin  to  the  spirit 
of  those  mythical  heroes  of  old  who  rang  at  enchanted 


castles  to  beard  a  wizard,  or  to  do  battle  with  an 
ogre. 

A  mere  word,  a  fitncy  slight  as  a  flitting  dream,  had 
brought  him  a  weary  journey,  and  set  him  down  here 
face  to  face  with  the  darkened  windows  and  the  closed 
doors  of  old  Caerlerrick.  A  profound  gloom,  a  dreary 
feeling  of  solitude,  a  dim  sense  of  death  and  inexplicable 
sorrow,  hung  about  this  ancient  mansion  like  the  brood¬ 
ing  of  a  desolate  spirit’s  wings  come  from  the  great 
wilderness,  where  the  scapegoat  dies  and  the  gorged 
vulture  stands  alone. 

The  vast  frontage,  all  carved  and  mullioned,  stood 
north,  hung  with  the  mourning  veil  of  a  perpetual 
shadow,  which  darkened  the  cold  windows  and  stretched 
far  over  the  shivering  trees  and  the  trembling  grass. 
Beneath  the  filmy  darkness  of  this  veil  the  drooping 
flowers  bent  and  died,  and  the  white  statues  on  the 
terrace  gleamed  ghostly,  like  spectres  at  a  funeral  draped 
in  shadowy  black.  Beyond  this  wide  border  of  dark¬ 
ness,  which  girt  the  house  about  like  a  cold  grey  belt, 
there  quivered  the  red  gleam  of  an  angry  sunset,  shining 
on  the  wide-spread  park  in  crimson  patches  like  the 
glow  of  fire  or  the  stain  of  blood.  There  was  no  life 
dotted  about  the  green  and  reddened  glade — no  deer, 
no  cattle,  not  even  a  solitary  sheep,  but  only  wild  flights 
of  frightened  birds,  and  dank  grass  waving,  and  here 
and  there  a  lone  tree  fallen  in  its  decay,  with  broken 
branches  rotting  among  tall  weeds,  and  dead  leaves 
swirling  to  and  fro  in  the  evening  wind  with  melancholy- 
rustle  soft  and  low. 

An  avenue  of  huge  beech-trees  stretched  along  the 
park  from  the  gates  to  the  great  terrace  on  the  north 
front,  and  their  shadows  lay  now  upon  the  grass  in  .i 
long  black  line,  swaying  mournfully  in  the  evening 
breeze,  touching  the  fancy  with  funereal  thoughts  of 
processions  from  the  land  of  death,  long  ranks  of  ghostly 
warriors,  bringing  woe  and  sorrow  to  old  Caerlerrick. 

Beneath  the  arched  trees  the  green  and  shadowed 
gloom  was  so  deep  and  dense,  that  no  sunshine  touched 
a  guest  from  the  gates  of  Caerlerrick  up  to  the  Gothic 
porch,  where  the  giant  shadow  of  the  cold  mansion 
crossed  with  its  deeper  darkness  the  quivering  shade  of 
the  sombre  avenue. 

Standing  in  the  porch,  Walter  looked  back  upon  the 
long  line  of  deepening  green  with  a  gaze  of  wistful 
admiration,  sorrowing  for  the  days  to  come,  when  the 
decay  so  visible  in  many  a  noble  tree  should  reach  the 
heart,  and  lay  their  stately  crowns  low  even  as  the  dust. 
Here  and  there  in  the  long  winding  line  where  a  great 
gap  was  made  by  a  fiillen  tree  the  sunset  glow  darted 
in  with  a  red  glare  like  a  tongue  of  flame,  lighting  up 
the  silvery  trunks  and  hoar  branches  with  a  quivering 
fire.  The  uprooted  trees  which  made  these  gaps  still 
lay  where  they  had  fallen,  with  weeds  and  grass  grown 
rank  about  them,  and  the  rustle  of  the  wind  in  their 
withered  branches  sounded  like  the  footsteps  of  the 
dead,  who  had  wandered  beneath  their  shade  in  olden 
times — times  of  love  and  sorrow,  youth  and  beauty — 
times  of  age  and  weariness — times  hallowed  by  human 
grief  and  human  hopes  as  now. 

Down  in  a  deep  dell,  where  faint  gleams  of  light 
glimmered  dimly  on  a  pool  bordered  by  tall  rushes  and 
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waving  weeds,  the  sunset  glare  in  Walter’s  eyes,  as  he 
turned  from  the  west  to  look  upon  its  darkness,  con¬ 
jured  up  in  his  fancy  a  strange  vision.  He  saw  a  spirit, 
clad  in  long  grey  garments,  holding  her  white  arms 
above  her  bowed  head,  bewailing  the  sorrows  of  her 
house.  One  ghastly  ray  of  light  reflected  from  the 
water  touched  her  face,  showing  it  white  and  lovely 
as  the  face  of  a  beautiful  woman  dead  but  a  day.  She 
seemed  standing  by  a  lake  of  blood,  for  the  glare  in 
his  eyes  crimsoned  the  water,  and  turned  the  rushes 
red  and  the  tangled  reeds  which  gathered  about  her 
feet.  He  was  thinking  of  Barbara — she  was  always  in 
his  heart — and  this  gave  to  her  tall  figure  Barbara’s 
tnien,  and  even  a  touch  of  Barbara’s  wistf^ul  look  on  her 
grey-while  face. 

Vexed  at  the  vision  and  at  the  reddened  light,  which 
blood-streaked  the  grass  and  crimsoned  the  pool,  Walter 
passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  hurriedly,  and  when  he 
looked  again  the  water  was  dull  and  dead,  the  rank 
grass,  yellow  with  age,  waved  darkling,  and  the  high 
reeds  bent  their  heads  in  whispers,  but  the  illusion  had 
vanished  which  had  deceived  him  with  the  face  of  Bar¬ 
bara,  and  there  was  no  figure,  no  life  by  the  solitary 
pool  except  a  moping  bird,  which  spread  its  black  wings 
and  swept  sullenly  away  even  as  he  gazed. 

“  All  my  thoughts  are  of  death  and  gloom,”  he  said. 
And,  turning  abruptly  towards  the  porch,  he  found 
himself  eye  to  eye  with  death  in  life,  with  age  trem¬ 
bling  on  the  grave’s  brink,  with  woe,  and  care,  and 
patience  printed  in  deep  lines  on  a  wrinkled  mask,  once 
a  woman’s  face. 

She  was  the  oldest  living  creature  he  had  ever  seen. 
She  had  a  century’s  marks  upon  her.  Time  had  clawed 
her  with  cruel  talons,  he  had  bent  her  double,  and 
twisted  her  frame,  and  puckered  up  her  visage  with  a 
thousand  seams ;  he  had  plucked  her  teeth  from  her; 
covered  her  head  with  snow,  and  dried  her  hands  like 
a  brown  mummy’s  in  the  house  of  dust  and  silence. 
But  he  had  left  her  her  coal-black  eyes — hiding  by  her 
beaked  nose  like  an  eagle’s—  as  bright  and  fierce,  as 
steady  and  piercing.  They  looked  upon  him  like  two 
fires,  and,  starting  back,  Walter  stood  a  moment  silent 
and  amazed. 

“  Sir  Cuthbert  is  away,”  said  the  woman  in  a  sweet 
voice — a  voice  so  sweet,  and  low,  and  clear,  that  it 
seemed  the  strangest  thing  on  earth  to  hear  such  gentle 
tones  issuing  from  that  wrinkled  mask. 

“  I  have  no  business  with  Sir  Cuthbert,”  answered 
Walter  ;  “  I  come  only  as  a  stranger  to  claim  a  stranger’s 
privilege  to  view  one  of  the  oldest  mansions  in  England.” 

“  You  are  welcome,”  she  said  ;  and  the  great  oak 
door,  nail-studded,  went  back  slowly  on  its  huge 
hinges,  and  he  stepped  within  with  a  shiver  on  all  his 
flesh. 

“  This  is  the  hall,”  continued  the  woman  in  her  slow, 
sweet  tones.  “  Ah  !  you  are  thinking  how  well  its 
black  walls  agree  with  the  worst  murder  ever  done.” 

It  was  the  oddest  interpretation  to  his  thought  ever 
spoken,  and  Walter  turned  and  looked  in  her  face  with 
a.  quick  startled  glance.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  beyond 
him  upon  a  portrait  on  the  wall,  and  her  brown  mummy 
hands,  locked  together,  rested  on  the  thick  black  start 


she  carried.  She  seemed  a  witch,  but  too  careless  of 
him  to  use  her  art  upon  him. 

“  How  could  you  guess  my  thoughts  were  of  murder 
and  the  cruelties  of  olden  times  ?”  he  said  in  a  jesting 
voice. 

She  lifted  one  wrinkled  hand  and  pointed  to  the  por¬ 
trait  on  the  wall. 

“  No  stranger  ever  passes  the  threshold  of  Caer- 
lerrick  who  does  not  feel  the  shadow  of  that  man’s 
foul  deeds  upon  him,”  she  answered.  “  It  fades  aw'ay 
in  a  day  or  two,  they  say,  this  horror  of  blood,  this 
dread  of  crime,  which  clings  about  a  new  comer,  and 
he  feels  it  then  no  more  than  we  do  who  live  here.  No 
such  thought  touches  us,  you  know.” 

Her  coal-black  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  in  a  strange 
way,  half  in  fear,  half  in  menace,  as  if  some  jealousy 
were  working  in  her  heart,  guarding  the  Tregethas’ 
honour. 

“  Naturally,”  he  answered,  “  you  are  used  to  this  old 
place.  Custom  destroys  the  influences,  the  effect, 
such  ancient  places  have  upon  a  stranger.” 

“  Then  you  felt  it  ?”  she  said  anxiously. 

With  her  eyes  upon  jhim,  piercing  soul  and  spirit, 
the  jesting  mood  with  which  he  would  have  answered 
her  died  away. 

“  I  confess,”  he  said  unwillingly,  “  that  a  shudder 
touched  me  as  I  entered,  and  I  had  scarcely  stood  a 
moment  here  when  a  frightful,  a  horrible  thought 
assailed  me.” 

“  You  need  not  tell  it,”  she  interposed  in  her  sweet, 
low  tones.  “  I  have  heard  it  so  often  from  others. 
Come  away  from  where  you  stand.  You  have  your 
back  to  the  portrait  of  black  Sir  Malins.  Turn  and 
face  him  -,  he  can  never  hurt  those  who  look  him  in  the 
face.” 

Walter  turned  and  met  painted  eyes  like  the  living 
eyes  of  the  witch  before  him.  Coal-black  and  piercing, 
they  looked  out  of  the  canvas  with  a  wicked  sneer,  to 
which  the  high  eagle  nose  and  the  curled  lip  added  an 
expression  of  cruelty — triumphant  cruelty,  terrible  for 
its  lurking  power  and  strength. 

The  face  of  the  portrait  was  pale  ;  a  clear  ivory  tint, 
creamy,  yet  not  fair,  the  lips  and  chin  beardless,  the 
hair  was  black  as  jet  and  long,  the  armour  black  also, 
wrought  with  gold.  One  hand  was  raised  with  the 
palm  outwards  as  if  to  show  a  scar  strangely  marked  ; 
the  other  rested  on  his  sword.  It  would  seem  as  if 
with  that  touch  upon  his  sword-hilt  the  cruel  smile  had 
risen  to  his  lips,  and  some  fiend  had  fixed  it  there  for 
ever. 

Walter  gazed  at  the  painted  face,  and  then  glanced 
on  the  wrinkled  mask  beside  him  with  a  half  shudder ; 
it  was  so  horrible  to  see  this  weird  likeness  between  the 
dead  and  the  living,  this  inexplicable  look  of  power  in 
the  eye  which  followed  him  from  the  lifeless  canvas, 
and  looked  out  steadily  on  him  from  the  living  mask. 
Nor  was  it  this  only  from  which  his  heart  shrank  as 
from  some  cold  appalling  touch.  In  that  clear  pale 
ivory  face,  in  those  deep  dark  eyes  so  full  of  latent 
fire,  he  sought  the  shadow  of  other  eyes,  the  spirit  of 
another  face,  dear  to  him  as  this  one  was  dreadful  and 
repugnant.  Either  he  brought  his  thought  of  Barbara  to 
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colour  his  every  vision,  or  there  was  in  deed  and  truth 
a  look  upon  this  dead  man’s  face  like  hers. 

“Well,  do  you  see  a  likeness?”  said  the  aged  hag 
beside  him  in  that  unnatural,  sweet  voice  of  hers. 

“  A  likeness  !”  he  cried,  starting  back  at  the  abrupt 
question.  “  No,  it  was  a  mere  fancy  !  It  is  gone  now. 
The  mouth  is  unlike,  but  in  the  complexion  and  the 
eyes - ” 

“  Complexion  !”  she  shrieked  out  with  a  laugh.  “  No, 
no.  I’m  far  enough  from  that  creamy  face — far  as  old 
age  can  put  me  and  even  when  I  was  young  I  never 
had  that  white  look.” 

Then  Walter  saw  she  was  speaking  of  herself,  and 
he  echoed  back  that  wild  toothless  laugh  of  hers  with 
a  sense  of  relief  upon  him  which  he  would  not  analyse. 

“  True,  it  is  not  in  the  complexion  but  in  the  eyes 
one  sees  a  sort  of  likeness  to  yourself,”  he  said.  “  How 
do  you  account  for  it  ?” 

Clasping  her  mummy  hands  upon  her  staff,  she 
laughed  again  till  her  old  withered  frame  shook  like  a 
dead  reed  in  the  wind. 

“  Some  give  one  reason,  some  another,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  her  sweet  voice  breaking  through  her  laughter 
like  plaintive  music.  “  My  people  have  served  the 
Tregethas  family  for  many  a  generation  back.  Sir 
Malins  was  a  handsome  youth  as  you  see,  and  Rose 
Behenna.  was  a  handsome  girl.  She  drowned  herself  in 
the  pool  out  yonder  in  the  dell,  but  they  don’t  call  the 
place  by  her  name  for  it.” 

“  And  this  Rose  with  the  odd  name  ?”  said  Walter, 
interrupting  her. 

“  Was  the  first  and  last  woman  in  my  havage  that 
had  need  to  drown  herself  for  want  of  a  wedding-ring. 
There,  that's  the  story  ;  that’s  why  people  say  his  eyes 
and  mine  are  alike,  but  I  say  it  is  because  he  watched 
over  a  mad  wife  for  many  years.” 

“  That’s  a  strange  reason  to  give  and  a  sorrowful 
one,”  said  Walter.  “  I  confess  I  cannot  see  why  such 
a  task  should  cause  a  likeness.” 

“  Perhaps  not,”  she  answered  drily ;  “  but  I  can. 
Eyes  need  be  strong  and  sharp  and  full  of  life  and  fire 
for  such  a  task  as  his.  Ah  !  it  gives  a  rare  look,  that 
sort  of  power.” 

She  shook  her  withered  hand  at  the  portrait  familiarly 
as  if  she  felt  some  mysterious  link  of  kindred  between 
him  rfnd  herself  stronger  than  that  which  bound  him  to 
his  more  legitimate  descendants. 

“  And  who  was  this  black  Sir  Malins  ?”  asked 
Walter. 

“  He  was  a  cavalier  in  the  days  when  Cromwell 
stabled  his  horses  in  many  a  Cornish  church.  He  was 
wild  and  wicked  enough  to  leave  a  curse  in  the  very 
blood  of  the  Tregethas.  But  the  worst  deed  he  ever 
did  was  when  he  treacherously  slew  here  in  his  hall, 
seated  at  his  table,  his  guest,  Stephen  Bosperis.  You’ll 
see  the  woods  of  Bosanken  if  you  look  out  of  that 
window  ;  it’s  a  near  neighbour  to  Caer  let  rick,  but  there 
has  been  no  love  between  the  two  houses  since  that 
day  of  murder.  Sir  Malins  and  Stephen  Bosperis  had 
quarrelled  about  the  girl  Rose  Behenna.  Stephen  would 
have  married  her  but  for  lim”  and  again  she  flung  her 
hand  with  the  old  gesture  towards  the  portrait ;  “  and 


the  young  men  had  not  spoken  for  a  year  when  the 
news  came  that  Cromwell’s  soldiers  were  on  Cornish 
ground.  Then  Stephen  Bosperis  sent  word  that  being 
both  on  the  king’s  side,  it  was  a  shame  their  private  dif¬ 
ferences  should  hurt  the  royal  cause,  and  he  would  for¬ 
give  and  forget  if  the  other  would.  Upon  this  a  ban¬ 
quet  was  held  at  Caerlerrick,  a  grand  feast  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  but  while  Stephen  was  pledging  his  host.  Sir 
Malins  treacherously  stabbed  him  in  the  back,  and  he  fell 
dead  with  the  wine  cup  in  his  hand  and  the  traitor’s 
name  upon  his  lips. 

“  The  murder  had  long  been  planned,  and  Sir  Malins 
had  relays  of  horses  ready  on  the  road,  all  the  way  to 
Oxford,  where  the  king  was  camped.  He  rode  night 
and  day  for  his  life,  the  Bosperises  on  his  track,  but 
their  steeds  were  not  waiting  for  them  as  his  were,  and 
his  tale  of  their  pretended  treason  reached  the  royal  ear 
first.  He  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  king, 
and  he  poured  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  gold  and 
silver  plate  into  the  empty  treasury.  This  bought  his 
pardon,  and  the  Bosperises,  in  their  fury,  joined  the 
rebel  troops. 

“  Through  this  window,  looking  west,  on  the  day  of 
that  treacherous  banquet,  Stephen  Bosperis’s  corpse  was 
hurried  by  the  Tregethas  retainers,  and  flung  into  a  deep 
pool  lying  in  a  little  dell  in  the  park.  But  his  kinsmen 
searching  for  it  found  the  body,  and  laid  it  in  holy 
ground. 

“  Sir  Malins  married  soon  after  he  joined  the  king, 
and  Rose  Behenna  died.  The  story  goes  that  it  was 
Stephen  whom  she  really  loved,  and  not  her  cruel 
master.” 

The  aged  lady — for  no  one  could  give  her  any  other 
name  but  that  of  lady — told  this  legend  with  that  sweet 
chanting  cadence  in  the  voice  which  the  Cornish  have, 
and  her  musical  tones  lingered  on  Walter’s  ear,  keeping; 
him  silent  a  moment  after  they  had  ceased. 

“  And  the  pool  is  haunted,  doubtless  ?”  he  said  with  a 
half  smile. 

“They  say  so,”  she  answered.  “Rose  Behenna 
stands  at  sunset  upon  the  brink,  and,  wringing  her  hands, 
she  leans  over  to  search  for  the  corpse  of  Stephen^ 
Some  declare  they  have  seen  her,  but  these  eyes  of  mine 
have  watched  the  pool  for  many  a  year  without  meeting, 
that  sight.” 

For  a  moment  Walter  had  it  in  his  mind  to  speak  of 
the  illusion  made  by  the  sunset  glare,  but  he  refrained. 

“  And  what  name  do  they  give  the  pool,”  he  asked, 
“  since  it  is  not  called,  as  it  should  be,  after  poor  Rose 
Behenna  ?” 

“  In  old  times  it  was  called  Poldhew — the  Black  Pool  v 
but  since  Stephen  Bosperis’s  corpse  lay  in  it  two  days 
and  nights,  folks  have  named  it  Dead-Man’s  Weir.  It 
was  always  a  lone  place ;  trees  won’t  thrive  on  its 
borders,  and  there’s  never  the  shadow  of  a  bird  flits 
across  it  except  a  r.avcn.  Do  you  wish  to  see  the  rest 
of  the  house  ?”  she  added  abruptly. 

“  If  you  will  permit  me,”  said  Walter. 

“  There  will  be  scarcely  time  before  dark,”  she  saiJ 
thoughtfully,**  but  we  can  hurry  through  the  other  rooms. 
The  hall  stops  strangers  always  the  longest ;  Stephen 
Bosperis  never  lets  them  pass  on  till  they’ve  heard  the 
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story  of  his  cruel  murder.  He  and  Sir  Mallns,  they  say, 
fight  for  the  soul  of  a  stranger  this  Is  why  such 
thoughts  of  horror  seize  on  the  heart  of  a  new  guest  at 
Caerlerrlck.  Will  you  try  it  ?  Are  you  afraid  to  enter  ?” 

And,  standing  in  the  great  doorway  leading  from  the 
hall,  she  barred  Walter’s  progress  with  her  gaunt  figure, 
and  her  withered  hand  raised  high  in  the  air. 

“  A  sight-seer  is  not  a  visitor,”  he  said,  treating  her 
superstition  gravely.  “  You  may  safely  let  me  pass  on.” 

“  Every  comer  is  reckoned  a  guest  at  Caerlerrick,” 
she  answered,  with  her  eyes  full  on  him  ;  “  and  there’s 
treachery  from  a  guest  and  to  a  guest.  Either  is  like 
the  sin  of  Judas,  unforgiven  both  in  earth  and 
heaven.  He  is  unpardoned  still.  I  know  it.”  And 
she  pointed  one  long  forefinger  at  Sir  Malins’  face. 
“  Yet  he  suffered — suffered  horribly — so  did  Judas. 
And  he  walks — his  spirit  does — and  will  get  no  rest  till 
the  time,  the  terrible  time,  of  expiation  comes.” 

“And  when  will  that  time  be?”  said  Walter, 
humouring  her  fancies. 

“  When  another  Rose  comes  to  Caerlerrick  to  bring 
us  death  and  woe.  Heaven  keep  the  time  and  the 
name  away  from  us  in  my  days  !  I  have  seen  sorrow 
enough.” 

She  passed  through  the  doorway  abruptly,  beckoning 
Walter  to  follow. 

“  How  did  Sir  Malins  die  ?”  he  asked  as  he  walked 
on  by  her  side. 

“  Wait — wait  a  little,  and  I’ll  tell  you.  This  is  the 
great  library,  hung  with  all  the  modern  portraits  of  the 
family — those  that  have  lived  in  my  time.” 

She  looked  around  wistfully,  and  her  eyes  softened, 
and  her  mummy  hands  shook  again  visibly. 

“  That  is  the  present  baronet,”  she  said,  as  Walter 
stopped  before  a  portrait.  “  I  nursed  him  when  a  boy.” 

“  He  looks  quite  an  old  man,”  observed  Walter, 
scanning  the  picture  with  a  very  earnest  look. 

“  Old  !”  she  cried  with  a  shriek  of  laughter.  “  Why 
I  played  with  his  grandfather.  He  is  not  old  ;  he  is  a 
young  man  ;  he  brings  a  bride  home  next  month.” 

“  Indeed !  And  was  it  to  marry  that  he  went 
abroad  ?” 

“  Ay  ;  and  I  bade  him  go.  Talk  of  age,  I  own  I’m 
getting  old — too  old  to  have  all  the  charge  and  care  of 
things  at  Caerlerrick.  I  told  him  so.  I  bade  him  get 
a  wife — one  like  me,  who  could  help  him.” 

“Like  you?”  exclaimed  Walter,  and  he  could  not 
keep  back  the  smile  that  played  on  his  lips. 

“  Ah,  laugh  if  you  will,”  she  said,  her  sweet  voice 
dropping  plaintively  without  a  touch  of  anger  in  it.  “  It 
will  be  well  for  Sir  Cuthbert  if  he  gets  a  wife  as  faithful 
as  I  have  been  to  him — as  faithful  and  as  brave.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  been  a  most  faithful  and 
true  servant  to  this  house,”  said  Walter,  abashed  at  his 
short  laughter. 

“  The  Behennas  die  always  through  or  for  the  Tre- 
gethas,”  she  answered,  “  and  I  never  wished  for  any 
other  fate.  Come  away  ;  it  is  too  dark  now  to  see  the 
painted  roof.  I  can  only  show  you  to-night  how  Sir 
Malins  died.  You  must  come  again  to  see  the  rest.” 

“  I  can  never  come  again  to  Caerlerrick,”  returned 
Walter.  “  Whose  picture  is  this  ?”  he  added  eagerly  ; 
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“  this  strange  portrait  with  a  black  veil  painted  over  the 
face  ?” 

“Is  that  here?”  she  exclaimed,  coming  forward 
hastily.  “  I  thought  it  was  removed  ;  it  ought  to  be 
before  the  bride  comes  home.  It  is  the  picture  of  a 
Tregethas  who  dishonoured  her  name.  She  is  dead  now.” 

“  And  who  was  she?”  persisted  Walter. 

“  Can  you  see  her  name  or  her  face  behind  that  black 
veil  ?”  asked  his  strange  guide. 

“  No,”  he  answered. 

“  Then  neither  can  I.  Will  you  please  to  follow 
me,  sir  ?  I  am  going  to  close  the  door.” 

He  had  no  alternative  but  to  obey,  though  as  his 
steps  lingered  he  glanced  again  at  the  portrait,  wonder¬ 
ing  if  this  daughter  of  Caerlerrick,  whose  name  and  face 
were  veiled,  had  any  part  in  the  history  he  was  striving 
to  trace.  Had  her  dead  hand  worn  a  gimmel  ring  ? 
Had  her  fingers  carved  the  word  “  Caerlerrick” — the 
word  which  had  brought  him  to  this  old  mansion  ? 

As  he  thought  this,  the  door  closed  on  her  veiled 
face,  and  he  took  with  him  only  a  dim  image  of  a  slight 
figure  clothed  in  a  blue  robe,  and  round  white  arms  and 
clasped  hands  raised  pleadingly. 

Through  halls  and  chambers,  ghostly  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  gloom,  he  went  silently,  till  in  one  long  upper 
gallery,  with  Gothic  windows  facing  east,  the  woman 
stopped  and  laid  her  hand  upon  an  ancient  ponderous 
oaken  chest,  and  slowly  raised  the  lid. 

“  Look  down !”  she  said,  pointing  within  the  chest 
with  that  brown  dried  hand  of  hers. 

Walter  looked  and  recoiled  in  horror.  A  cavity  deep 
and  black  as  night,  like  a  yawning  shaft,  or  the  terrible 
entrance  to  an  oubliette,  met  his  sight,  and  made  his 
whole  frame  shudder. 

While  he  gazed  the  woman  took  down  from  its  bracket 
in  the  wall  an  antique  lantern,  with  long  chain  attached, 
and  lighting  the  candle  it  held,  she  swung  it  within  the 
pit.  As  it  descended  slowly,  and  she  stood  pointing 
downwards  with  her  bony  finger,  she  seemed  to  Walter 
a  human  raven  in  her  age,  and  ugliness,  and  preter¬ 
natural  delight. 

“  It  is  an  awful  place  to  die  in,”  she  said,  breaking 
the  silence  with  her  toothless  laugh,  while  her  black 
eyes  gleamed  fiery  on  the  pit’s  brink.  “  You  must  go 
down  and  see  it.  The  steps  are  there  at  the  side,  cut 
in  the  solid  wall.” 

“  Go  down  ?”  exclaimed  Walter,  recoiling. 

“  Why  not  ?”  she  asked  coolly.  “  Better  men  than 
you,  maybe,  have  been  glad  to  shelter  themselves  in  that 
hiding-place.  Ah,  I  see  you  are  no  Cornishman,  or  you 
would  not  fear  a  little  darkness.” 

Here  she  swayed  the  chain  to  and  fro  In  the  pit  with 
a  motion  like  a  serpent’s,  making  it  seem  a  long,  thin 
snake,  with  head  of  fire. 

“  What  is  the  depth  of  this,”  she  said,  “  compared 
to  the  shafts  down  which  our  Cornishmen  go  day  and 
night  ?  I  am  a  miner’s  daughter.  I  am  not  afraid.” 

And  in  another  instant  her  wrinkled,  mummy  face, 
and  her  fierce  eyes,  were  looking  up  at  him  troin  the 
midst  of  the  darkness.  Ashamed  of  his  passing  weak¬ 
ness,  he  followed  quickly,  with  a  sort  of  fever  in  his 
haste. 
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A  SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  DOMESTIC  LIFE 

TNVITATION  breakfasts  are  insufferable  in  town,” 

X  said  Madame  de  Beauvais.  “  The  afternoon 
is  always  a  bad  time  to  entertain  in  rooms,  be  they 
ever  so  large ;  but  in  the  country  I  prefer  them  to  in¬ 
vitation  dinners.  The  garden  is  an  object  of  attrac¬ 
tion  to  your  guests,  and  you  can  spend  your  afternoon 
in  the  open  air.  During  the  shooting  season  I  have 
about  eleven  people  to  breakfast  once  a  week.  The 
gentlemen  take  their  guns,  and  we  see  nothing  of  them 
till  dinner.  The  ladies  spend  the  intervening  time  either 
in  napping  or  walking,  or  both,  as  their  age  or  inclina¬ 
tion  determines.” 

Invitation  Breakfasts. 

“The  cloth  is  laid  for  dejeuner  (we  ought  rather  to 
call  it  lunch  than  breakfast)  about  the  same  as  for 
dinner. 

“  All  the  dishes  (the  dessert  included)  are  placed  on 
the  table  before  the  guests  take  their  places. 

“  Many  people  drink  nothing  but  tea  during  this  meal ; 
a  tea-service  should  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  table. 

“  I  need  not  tell  an  Englishwoman  how  to  make  tea. 

I  have  learnt  the  lesson  in  England,  and  have  repeatedly 
taught  it  to  my  countrywomen.  Details  must  not  be 
neglected  in  this  pretty  and  delicate  operation,  which  a 
woman  of  taste  may  take  advantage  of  to  show  that  she 
is  so,  and  an  awkward  woman  should  always  avoid. 

“  Coffee  and  chocolate  are  served  at  the  end  of  the 
repast. 

“  No  roast  meat,  unless  cold,  can  be  served  up  for 
breakfast ;  meats  cooked  upon  the  fire  are  the  only 
admissible  dishes.  Fish  ought  to  be  cold.  By-the- 
bye,  have  you  ever  noticed  the  difference  in  the  taste 
between  our  cold  boiled  fish  and  yours  in  England  ?” 

“  Yes ;  I  have  often.  There  is  a  delicacy  in  the 
taste  of  turbot,  for  instance,  at  your  table,  which  I 
should  look  in  vain  for  in  England.” 

“  The  difference  is  that  in  England  you  do  not  flavour 
the  water  in  which  the  fish  is  boiled.  I  always  trot 
into  the  kitchen  to  look  after  that  operation  myself. 
The  taste  given  by  the  herbs,  &c.,  I  put  in  is  not  so 
perceptible  when  the  fish  is  hot,  but  when  cold  it  makes 
all  the  difference  between  insipidity  and  perfection.” 

•  “  What  other  dishes  can  you  give  at  breakfast  ?” 

“  All  varieties  of  side-dishes  ;  choice  must  be  made 
according  to  the  season  ;  oysters,  fish  with  mayonnaise 
sauce,  sausages,  cutlets,  chops,  truffled  pigs’-feet,  pdte- 
de-foie-gras,  vegetables,  eggs  prepared  in  different  ways, 
pies  with  and  without  crust.” 

“  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  what  do  you 
mean  by  pies  without  crust  ?” 

“Have  you  never  tasted  those  delicious  pdtes-de- 
terrines,  that  unfailing  resource  for  chateau  breakfasts  ? 

I  must  tell  you  how  to  make  them  ;  they  are  such  a 
useful  dish,  and  keep  twenty  days  at  least. 

“  A  terrine  is  a  sort  of  pie-dish,  with  a  raised  cover 
made  of  glazed  earthenware.  The  pies  may  be  made 
of  any  sort  of  meat.  Whatever  kind  you  choose,  the 
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bones  must  be  taken  out,  the  gristle,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  the  hard  part.  Pies  are  made  of  hare  and  partridge, 
duck  and  lark,  veal  and  ham,  and  even  the  remainder 
of  a  turkey  or  any  other  fowl. 

“  The  stock,  or  material  that  unites  the  different  meat 
or  fowl  employed,  is  prepared  invariably  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  : — The  bones  of  veal  are  broken  and  placed 
in  a  saucepan,  with  the  parts  of  the  veal  cut  off  from 
the  piece  you  destine  for  the  pie ;  two  onions,  a  few 
carrots,  salt,  pepper,  fine  herbs,  a  little  fat  bacon,  and 
butter  ;  leave  it  to  simmer  for  two  hours  and  a-half 
strain  it,  and  then  let  it  cook  till  much  reduced. 

“  There  are  two  ways  of  preparing  the  meat.  One 
is  to  have  it  chopped  fine,  with  fat  bacon  and  sausage 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper ;  the  other,  which  I 
prefer,  is  to  cut  the  meat  in  slices  the  day  before,  put 
it  into  a  pan,  and  cover  it  with  equal  quantities  of  oil 
and  vinegar  ;  add  garlic,  several  onions,  turnips,  carrots, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Leave  it  in  pickle  twenty-four  hours  ; 
take  the  earthen  dish  in  which  the  meat  is  to  be  baked, 
and  cover  the  bottom  with  a  thin  layer  of  fat  bacon  ; 
then  put  in  a  layer  of  hare,  say,  then  a  layer  of  veal  or 
pork,  in  the  middle  a  partridge  with  the  bones  taken 
out ;  then  alternate  layers  of  light  and  dark  meat,  taking 
care  to  press  it  together  as  closely  as  possible.  Put 
the  stock  wherever  it  will  go,  and  cover  the  top  of  the 
pie  with  it.  Put  the  cover  on  the  dish,  and  bake  it  in 
a  bread-oven.  Truffles  are  a  nice  seasoning  to  these 
pies  ;  also  fowl’s  liver  minced. 

“  I  am  renowned  for  my  game-pies.  Messieurs  les 
chasseurs  appreciate  them  highly.  Ham  and  beefsteaks 
may  also  be  served  up  for  breakfast. 

“  All  varieties  of  cheese,  from  cream-cheese,  are 
served  for  dessert ;  all  fruits,  cooked  fruits,  and  cakes. 

“  All  the  things  used  at  these  parties  should  be 
cleaned  immediately  ;  or,  in  any  case,  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  Silver  should  be  cleaned  directly  it  is 
done  with.  It  is  washed  and  dried  carefully,  so  that 
every  spot  of  grease  is  removed.  Forks  should  be 
polished  on  a  board,care  being  taken  not  to  press  heavily  ; 
they  are  finished  with  wash-leather  and  a  very  soft  duster. 

“  Silver  saltcellars  should  be  emptied  immediately, 
and  carefully  wiped  :  salt  makes  them  turn  black.  If  it 
happen  that  any  knife  but  little  used  is  rusted,  put  a  little 
powdered  quicklime  on  the  rusty  blade,  then  wrap  it 
in  blotting-paper  without  rubbing  off  the  lime  ;  leave 
it  afterwards  in  a  perfectly  dry  place. 

“  Wine  decanters  also  ought  to  be  emptied  and 
cleaned  immediately  after  the  repast.  Those  not  used 
daily  must  be  left  without  putting  the  stopper  in.  If 
this  slight  precaution  be  not  taken,  it  gives  them  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  taste.  For  the  same  reason,  stoppers  should 
not  be  kept  in  water-bottles  either 

“  Do  not  wash  porcelain  in  boiling  water ;  gilding 
is  not  always  indelible. 

“  It  is  the  place  of  a  good  mistress  of  a  household  to 
see  that  all  these  little  cares  are  attended  to  properly 
and  promptly.  Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  than  the 
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aspect  of  an  untidy  house  after  any  sort  of  party.  It 
proves  that  the  lady  of  the  house  is  either  a  slattern,  or 
that  she  has  not  brains  enough  to  cope  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstances — that  she  is  only  a  creature  of 
routine  ;  or,  as  we  express  it,  a  routhnere. 

“  The  other  day  I  heard  a  gentleman  complaining 
to  his  wife  that  when  his  carriage  drew  up  to  the  door 
the  horses  slipped  on  a  pond  of  ice  left  by  the  servants 
after  the  usual  cleaning  of  the  steps,  &c.  He  was  not 
more  truthful  than  polite  when  he  said,  ‘  You  women 
are  creatures  of  routine,  and  cannot  go  out  of  your  way 
even  for  le  bon  Dku'  ” 

Bedroom  and  Adjoining  Small  Room  for  the 
Mistress. 

“  On  awakening  our  first  thoughts  often  influence 
our  day.  If  they  are  agreeable  or  happy  we  go  with 
good-humour  to  the  work  before  us.  You  have  a 
saying  in  England  that  explains  the  effect  of  disagreeable 
or  painful  sensations  on  awakening.  You  say,  ‘  He  or 
she  got  out  of  bed  the  wrong  side.’ 

“  What  woman  does  not  know  the  difference  between 
opening  her  eyes  to  see  a  pretty,  tasteful  bedroom  or 
to  see  one  that  was  meant  for  sleeping  in  and  nothing 
else  ?  The  furniture  of  a  bedroom  should  be  suitable, 
simple,  convenient,  none  of  which  exclude  elegance. 

“  Chintz  is  a  very  pretty  covering  for  bedroom  furni¬ 
ture.  Very  light  blue  chintz,  with  a  pattern  of  shaded 
rosebuds,  has  all  the  effect  of  rich  silken  stuffs,  and 
drapes  better. 

“Two  beds  alike,  covered  with  this  chintz,  furni¬ 
ture  and  window  drapery  to  match,  with  white  curtains, 
would  have  a  very  agreeable  effect. 

“  A  bed  three  feet  broad,  the  bedstead  boat-shape, 
mahogany,  with  a  horsehair  mattress  ;  two  spring 
mattresses,  a  feather  bed,  bolster,  square  pillow, 
blankets,  sheets,  and  eiderdown  come  to  about 

“  Our  pillows  are  not  the  same  shape  as  yours  ;  they 
are  made  like  cushions,  large  and  square. 

“  A  good  bed  lasts  a  lifetime  when  well  kept.  Each 
year  one  mattress  should  be  cleaned  and  dressed.” 

“  Do  your  servants  clean  and  dress  the  mattresses  ?” 

“  No  ;  there  are  people  who  go  from  house  to  house 
on  purpose.  They  clean  them  in  the  garden  during 
the  summer  months. 

“  There  are  two  kinds  of  nipht-tibles  in  use  now. 
One  is  like  a  little  cupboard  with  a  marble  top,  made 
in  mahogany.  Some  of  these  have  the  word  Sowno  in 
golden  letters  inscribed  on  them.  This  appears  to  me 
ridiculous  and  in  bad  taste.  A  cupboard  made  to  con¬ 
tain  useful  things  contains  them  and  nothing  else,  and 
to  attempt  to  make  an  ornament  for  your  room  of  an 
object  which  ought  to  disappear  from  it  w’hen  the  beds 
are  made  is  simply  ridiculous. 

“  If  you  have  no  carpet  in  your  bedroom,  I  advise 
you  not  to  neglect  to  have  a  soft  and  thick  one  put 
between  your  two  beds  These  are  made  on  purpose, 
and  are  similar  to  English  hearthrugs. 

“  Our  chests  of  drawers  are  always  made  with 
marble  tops.  One  in  the  bedroom  is  indispensable. 
Its  place  is  opposite  the  fireplace. 

“  A  work-table,  with  lock,  is  a  useful  piece  of  bed¬ 


room  furniture.  A  swing-mirror  with  drawer  should 
be  on  the  drawers.  It  is  all  the  more  useful  because  it 
may  be  easily  moved  about  to  assist  the  toilette. 

“  The  English  dressing-tables  are  almost  unknown 
in  France.  \Ve  dress  usually  before  the  annoirc’-^-g/arf, 
a  cupboard  almost  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  room,  the 
front  one  large  mirror.  In  my  armoire-a-glace  I  keep 
my  body-linen,  my  jewels,  lace,  &c.  It  is  a  very  useful 
piece  of  furniture. 

“  Four  armchairs,  an  easy-chair,  and  tw’o  chairs 
are  enough  for  an  ordinary  sized  room. 

“  The  little  room  all  ladies  ought  to  have  near  their 
bedrooms  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  to  make  perfect 
the  arrangements  of  a  house. 

“  It  is  there  a  lady  retires  to  put  her  business  in 
order,  to  read  and  study  —  occupations  to  which  an 
hour  or  tw’O  every  day  ought  to  be  given. 

“  A  davenport  and  a  small  bookcase  are  therefore  the 
principal  articles  of  furniture  for  this  room.  A  couch, 
large  and  comfortable,  with  several  cushions,  should 
also  be  found  there — for,  however  young  a  woman 
may  be,  she  is  unhappily  subjected  to  suffering  which 
makes  repose  and  silence  necessary  ;  age,  as  I  can  testify, 
my  dear,  augments  the  necessity.  She  should,  there¬ 
fore,  take  any  means  of  procuring  relief  she  can,  and 
the  couch  is  a  great  one. 

“  Join  to  it  two  chairs,  one  or  two  footstools,  two 
folding-chairs,  a  carpet,  a  few  landscapes,  engraved  or 
painted.  By  means  of  this  arrangement  you  will  have 
an  agreeable  and  convenient  retreat. 

“  I  advise  you  to  give  preference  to  cloth  for  the 
covering  of  your  couch  and  chairs.  Good  wear  and 
taste  are  united  in  this  choice,  and  as  green  is  good  for 
the  eyesight  I  decide  in  favour  of  that  colour.  The 
only  objection  that  could  be  made  to  this  material  is  the 
danger  that  moths  may  get  into  it,  but  if  the  furniture 
is  well  brushed  and  beaten  often  there  is  not  much 
danger.  Any  article  of  furniture  that  contains  wool 
should,  before  they  are  made  up,  be  rubbed  with  bees¬ 
wax  and  turpentine  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  stuff  and 
on  the  straps.” 

Small  Room  for  the  Master. 

“  The  aspect  of  a  room  occupied  by  a  man  ought  to 
be  more  serious,  I  was  going  to  say  more  severe,  than 
that  of  the  room  destined  for  a  woman. 

“  Taste  and  fitness  cught  equally  to  be  observed,  but 
we  ought  only  to  find  there  things  absolutely  necessary. 

“  A  bookcase,  a  secretary  or  office-desk,  a  clock,  and 
an  armchair  or  two  are  sufficient.  In  a  closet  in  this 
room  should  be  kept  the  master’s  boots,  &c.” 

Servants’  Bedrooms. 

“  I  have  little  to  tell  you  on  the  subject  of  servants’ 
bedrooms.  You  know  as  well  as  I  that  a  woman’s 
room  should  be  better  than  a  man’s,  because  she  has 
more  to  keep  in  it,  and  because  she  often  works  there, 
whilst  a  man  ought  only  to  be  in  his  bedroom  during 
sleeping  hours. 

“  These  bedrooms  ought  to  be  overlooked  from  time 
to  time  by  the  mistress.  It  is  important  for  the  health 
of  the  whole  household  that  every  corner  of  the  house 
should  be  inspected  by  the  mistress.” 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

EASTWARD  HO  ! 

WE  were  detained  in  Suez  a  whole  day,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  other  passengers  and  also  of  the 
cargo,  which  had  to  be  transported  across  the  desert  on 
camel-back.  On  the  way  we  had  passed  several  long 
strings  of  those  patient  animals,  travelling  in  Indian  file 
and  loaded  with  European  manufactures  of  every 
description,  and  even  with  specie.  And  yet,  though 
the  plunder  of  any  one  of  these  detachments  would  have 
enriched  a  whole  tribe  of  Bedaweens  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  Arab  cupidity,  nothing  was  lost  or  stolen  save 
a  few  leather  straps  encircling  passengers’  trunks,  which 
afford  a  temptation  irresistible  in  more  civilised  countries 
than  Egypt.  In  no  instance  did  I  observe  more  than  two 
mounted  Arabs,  armed  with  spear,  sword,  and  old- 
fashioned  pistols,  in  charge  of  each  of  these  slowly- 
moving  files,  and  not  unfrequently  the  guard  was  not 
more  numerous  than  the  celebrated  corps  of  the  Brook 
Green  Volunteers.  This  complete  mastery  of  the  desert 
was  entirely  due  to  the  personal  ascendency  and  force 
of  character  of  Mehemet  Ali,  against  the  meanest  of 
whose  servants  no  Arab  would  have  dared  to  lift  a  finger, 
and  in  the  East  custom  soon  acquires  the  dignity  of  law. 
Had  that  remarkable  man  been  permitted  to  found  an 
independent  sovereignty,  there  would  long  ere  this  have 
been  railroads,  canals,  and  lines  of  telegraph  from  Aleppo 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
mankind  were  naturally  a  matter  of  very  secondary  im¬ 
portance  to  the  immediate  result  of  the  rapid  exchange 
of  carte  and  tierce  between  Lord  Palmerston  and 
M.  Thiers.  I  could  not  help  pitying  those  unfortunate 
camels,  while  I  laughed  at  their  stuck-up  and  disdainful 
gait.  Their  manner  of  carrying  their  necks  and  heads 
always  reminded  me  of  our  English  soldiers  marching 
upright  with  heavy  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  and  a  stiff 
unbending  stock  round  their  throats,  and  looking  straight 
before  them  as  though  “  eyes  right”  were  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  military  existence.  It  is  the  fashion  in  Eng¬ 
land,  probably  in  Europe,  to  speak  of  the  camel  as  the 
ship  of  the  desert,  but  the  Arabs  reverse  the  saying  and 
designate  ships  as  the  camels  of  the  ocean.  There  is 
something  horribly  malignant  in  the  eye  of  this  useful 
animal ;  I  never  watched  it  without  doing  homage  to 
the  felicity  of  Miss  Martineau’s  remark  that  it  looks  as 

if  it  knew  that  it  was  “  a  d - d  beast.” 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  get  away  from  Suez  and  its 
epitome  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt — barring  the  frogs. 
To  stay  within  doors  in  the  Hlthy  hotel  was  death  by 
stench  and  suffocation — to  wander  through  the  hot 
dirty  streets,  or  even  to  escape  into  the  desert  beyond 
the  walls,  was  death  by  stench  and  sunstroke.  To  use 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  jumble  of  metaphors,  the  sights  and 
sounds  that  surrounded  us  on  all  sides  smelt  horribly 
in  the  eye  of  imagination,  and  were  not  less  offensive 
to  the  actual  senses.  However,  at  last  we  found  our¬ 


selves  on  board  the  Hindostan,  afterwards  used  as  a 
floating  hospital  in  the  Hooghly,  and  shortly  afterwards 
were  steaming  down  the  Red  Sea.  The  heat  was 
dreadful.  The  barren  mountains  on  either  side  irra¬ 
diated  the  accumulated  heat  of  centuries.  At  night 
nearly  all  the  passengers  slept  upon  deck,  the  ladies 
being  screened  off  from  the  gentlemen. 

“  Egad  !”  Captain  Ormiston  irreverently  remarked, 
“  if  the  Jews  crossed  over  on  such  a  day  as  this,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  had  the 
best  of  it.  Upon  my  word  I  would  sooner  be  drowned 
than  have  to  walk  from  one  side  to  the  other  with  such 
a  sun  as  that  overhead,  a  bundle  of  old  clothes  and 
Egyptian  jewellery  on  my  back,  the  two- year-old  baby 
in  my  arms,  and  a  brat  on  each  side  hanging  on  to  my 
skirts  like  grim  death.  Phew  !  the  very  thought  of 
such  a  thing  has  already  raised  the  temperature  ten 
degrees.” 

“  Do  you  know  at  all,”  I  asked,  “  where  the  Israelites 
crossed  ?” 

“  We  have  passed  the  place,”  he  replied,  “  that  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  the  most  likely  spot  on  the  coast. 
A  narrow  valley  winds  through  the  hill  country,  and 
debouches  on  the  shore,  so  that  the  Israelites  must  have 
been  very  much  in  the  position  of  ducks  in  a  decoy  net, 
or  of  the  ancient  Britons  when  hemmed  in  between  the 
sea  and  the  barbarians.  Small  blame  to  them  if  they 
groaned  at  Moses.  I  fancy,  however,  he  knew  what 
he  was  about,  and  had  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  shoals  and  reefs  in  the  upper 
part  of  this  sea.  It  seems  that  there  is  really  a  tor¬ 
tuous  passage  across  at  that  point,  with  deep  water 
close  on  either  side.  Of  course,  if  the  wind  had  been 
blowing  for  some  time  from  the  north-east,  this  passage 
at  a  low  spring  tide  would  have  been  in  an  unusually 
favourable  condition  for  those  who  knew  it,  while  the 
pools  and  holes  that  hedged  it  about  would  have  been 
as  a  wall  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  The 
Egyptians  pursuing  in  hot  haste  would  naturally  plunge 
in  at  random,  and  pop  in  over  head  and  ears  before  they 
could  check  themselves  or  withstand  the  rush  of  their 
comrades  from  behind.  By  Jove  !  it  must  have  been 
an  awful  mess.” 

“  But,  Captain  Ormiston,”  said  I,  “  you  forget  that  the 
sea  was  made  to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind,  and 
that  the  Israelites  passed  over  on  dry  land  between  two 
walls  of  water.  There  can’t  be  a  doubt  on  the  subject.” 

lie  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with  a  disagreeable 
curl  of  his  upper  lip,  but  almost  immediately  recovered 
his  usual  amiable  expression  of  countenance,  and  ob¬ 
served  with  a  merry  laugh — 

“  Ah,  yes,  I  have  seen  a  painting  of  that  somewhere. 
The  waters  were  divided  as  evenly  as  you  part  your 
hair,  and  stood  up  erect,  slightly  bowing  their  heads, 
while  the  Mosaic  rout  hurried  through,  closely  followed 
by  the  enemy.  Now  I  should  like  to  know,  Miss  Tilt, 
how  an  east  wind  could  have  blown  back  the  waters  to 
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the  north  and  to  the  south,  and  kept  open,  for  no  short 
space  of  time,  mind  you,  a  track  wide  enough  for  the 
passage  of  600, coo  men  on  foot,  besides  children,  and 
probably  women,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mixed  multitude 
that  accompanied  them,  and  all  their  flocks  and  herds, 
‘  even  very  much  cattle  ?’  ” 

“  That  was  the  miracle  !”  I  exclaimed.  “  You  surely 
don’t  disbelieve  in  miracles.  Captain  Ormiston  ?” 

Instead  of  answering  the  question  he  coughed  a  little 
dry  cough,  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  drawled 
out  in  an  affected  tone — 

“  Aw — very  true.  If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
look  this  way,  you  will  see  what  passes  for  Mount 
Sinai.  That  fellow  over  there — something  higher  than 
the  smaller  fry  about  him.” 

I  gazed  long  and  earnestly  on  that  mount  of  mys¬ 
teries.  A  feeling  of  awe  held  me  silent,  and  all  uncon¬ 
sciously  I  crossed  my  arms  on  my  breast,  and  bending 
my  head  in  lowly  reverence,  was  thrilled  with  an  emotion 
of  humble  gratitude  and  admiration.  From  this  reverie 
I  was  painfully  roused  by  the  loud  voice  of  the  railway 
engineer,  an  able  man,  no  doubt,  but  much  too  down¬ 
right  and  plain-spoken  for  polite  society. 

“  What  rum  things  mountains  are,  to  be  sure  !”  was 
his  remark,  addressed  to  Captain  Ormiston.  “  There 
must  have  been  a  terrible  waste  of  power  in  upheaving 
them  chaps.  If  the  ground  had  been  lifted  more  gently 
the  surface  would  not  h.ave  been  broken  up  so  harshly, 
but  would  have  retained  a  rounded  form,  good  for 
grazing  at  all  events.” 

“You  don’t  approve  of  mountains,  eh?”  Capmin 
Ormiston  replied,  seemingly  much  amused.  “  You 
don’t  like  rivers,  then  ?” 

“  Rivers  !  Why  not  ?  How  does  that  follow  ?” 

“  Why,  if  you  have  none  of  these  sharp,  barren, 
broken  mountains,  you  will  have  no  necessity  for  draining 
off  the  water  that  falls  from  the  clouds.  It  will  simply 
soak  into  the  soil,  and  there  an  end.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  drainage  of  rugged  mountain  ranges  is  the  first 
cause  of  the  fertility  of  the  plains.  The  soil  that 
originally  covered  them  has  been  washed  down  and 
spread  over  the  level  country  while  the  mighty  rivers 
that  carry  off  the  water  thrown  off  from  their  iron  sides 
continue  to  irrigate  the  land  they  helped  to  form.  Had 
there  been  no  mountains  there  would  have  been  no 
Nile,  and  had  there  been  no  Nile  there  would  have 
been  no  Egypt.  Without  the  Himalayas,  where  would 
you  have  got  the  Ganges  or  the  Jumna  ?  and  without 
the  action  of  these  water -courses,  how  would  the 
alluvial  plains  of  Bengal  have  been  raised  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  sea  ?  Besides,  what  do  you  think  of  rivers 
as  a  means  of  communication  and  transport  ?” 

“  Not  much,”  was  the  gruff  reply.  “  They  are  well 
enough  one  way,  but  the  back  journey  is  awfully  slow. 
And  there  is  such  a  lot  of  disturbing  causes  in  winds 
and  currents,  and  such  like,  that  you  never  can  reckon 
to  a  nicety  when  you  will  arrive.  I  tell  you  what, 
captain,  my  opinion  is  that  if  there  had  been  no  big 
rivers — I  say  nothing  against  little  ones,  mind — we 
should  have  had  railways  thousands — well,  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  The  water  has  made  us  all  lazy — a  case  of 
water  on  the  brain,  you  know — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !” 
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And  laughing  noisily  at  his  own  poor  joke,  the  good- 
natured  fellow  strode  away  to  repeat  it  to  his  pretty, 
simpering,  childish,  doll-like  wife. 

Our  next  stage  was  Aden.  The  people  of  Multan 
have  a  legend  to  explain  the  fierce  sultriness  of  their 
.climate,  which  they  account  fur  by  asserting  that  the 
sun  having  come  down  to  cook  the  food  of  a  holy  man 
to  whom  the  inhabitants  had  refused  the  use  of  their 
kitchen  fire,  forgot  to  go  back  to  its  old  place,  and  is 
consequently  nearer  to  their  city  than  to  any  other  spot 
upon  the  earth’s  surface.  I  don’t  believe  it  can  be 
nearer  to  Multan  than  it  is  to  this  adamantine  rock, 
which,  from  the  sea,  you  would  take  for  that  mountain 
of  lodestone  which  drew  the  nails  out  of  Sindbad’s  ship. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  coaling  nuisance  I  should  have 
shut  myself  up  in  my  cabin — for  I  had  now  one  all  to 
myself — and  have  clad  myself  in  the  simplest  attire,  but 
the  coal-dust  penetrates  through  ever) thing,  and  fills 
your  mouth  and  eyes  with  gritty  particles.  The  Blakes, 
Captain  Ormiston,  and  myself  accordingly  made  up  a 
party  to  visit  the  ancient  reservoirs,  in  preference  to 
takinga  senseless  drive  to  the  cantonments.  What  strange 
vicissitudes  must  have  passed  over  this  place  !  Those 
reservoirs  bear  witness  to  skill,  capital,  and  commercial 
enterprise,  and  history  tells  us  that  this  was  once  the 
emporium  of  Arabia  in  the  palmy  days  of  Islam.  Now 
it  is  a  mighty  stronghold  of  the  Kaffir,  and  a  coaling 
station  for  an  English  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

When  we  had  returned  to  our  floating  hotel  I  was 
amusing  myself  with  watching  the  yellow-haired  Somalis 
diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  for  small  silver 
coins,  and  generally  comporting  themselves  as  if  to  the 
manner  born,  when  Mrs.  Snoresby  lightly  touched  my 
arm,  and  with  a  snort,  her  ordinary  exposition  of  merri¬ 
ment,  remarked — 

“  I  have  caught  you,  have  I,  Miss  Tilt  ?  Colour  is 
as  good  as  clothing,  is  it  not  ?” 

“  In  this  climate  I  should  think  it  was  considerably 
better,”  said  I,  “  but  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  recalling 
me  to  myself.  It  was  not  a  very  ladylike  pastime,  I 
admit,  but  upon  my  word  it  never  struck  me  that  they 
had  no  clothes  on.” 

“  It  is  just  as  well,”  she  pursued,  “  that  I  came  up 
when  I  did.  I  wonder  what  your  beau  would  have  said 
if  he  had  surprised  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  a 
spectacle.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,  Mrs.  Snoresby,”  I  replied, 
assuming  a  cold  and  haughty  demeanour.  “  To  whom 
do  you  allude  as  ‘  my  beau  ?’  I  am  glad  you  did  not  call 
him  ‘  my  sweetheart,’  as  perhaps  I  might  have  expected 
from  you" — laying  a  marked  emphasis  upon  the  personal 
pronoun. 

“  None  are  so  dull,  my  dear,  as  those  who  won’t 
comprehend.  I'or  my  part,  I  dare  say  I  am  a  stupid 
old  woman  in  your  eyes  ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  can  see  as 
far  as  my  neighbours,  and  it  I  could  not,  the  talk  of  all 
the  passengers  would  have  enlightened  me  as  to  the 
character  and  object  of  Captain  Ormiston’s  attentions 
to  you.” 

“  This  is  intolerable,”  cried  I,  stamping  my  foot,  but 
reddening  like  a  peony.  “  Captain  Ormiston  is  nothing 
more  to  me  than  an  agreeable  and  attentive  fellow- 
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traveller.  I  desire  you  will  never  again  address  me  on 
this  subject.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear.  You  are  the  best 
judge  of  your  own  affairs,  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
you  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse  than  in  marry¬ 
ing  Captain  Ormiston.  You  know,  possibly  better 
than  I  do,  th.it  he  is  a  man  of  good  family  and 
quite  independent  of  his  profession.  There  was  some 
story  afloat  at  one  time  of  his  being  involved  in  an 
intrigue  with  a  young  woman  in  an  inferior  rank  of  life  ; 
but  I  don’t  remember  either  the  rights  or  the  wrongs 
of  the  case.  I  don’t  suppose  it  was  anything  very 
serious,  but  whatever  it  was  it  happened  before  he  came 
out  to  India.  You  are  aware  he  is  only  a  Royal.  If  I 
were  in  your  place,  my  dear,  I  should  think  twice 
before  I  let  go  such  a  good  chance.  You  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  good  society,  and  no  doubt  you 
expect  you  will  be  received  in  similar  circles  in  India  ; 
but  I  assure  you  that  as  a  planter’s  niece  you  will  not 
be  recognised  by  the  Services.” 

“  Hang  the  Services  !”  I  exclaimed,  provoked  to  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  wrath  by  the  cool  impertinence  of  the 
spiteful  little  wretch. 

“  Amen !”  said  a  manly  voice.  “  May  I  ask,  though, 
why  Miss  Tilt  is  so  anxious  to  employ  Jack  Ketch  on 
such  a  wholesale  scale 

Mrs.  Snoresby  quietly  withdrew,  and  as  she  passed 
me  gave  me  such  a  pinch  on  the  arm  that  I  could  hardly 
refrain  from  screaming. 

“  Beebee  Snoresby  has  been  teasing  you,  I  see,” 
resumed  the  voice.  “Why  do  you  trouble  yourself 
about  her  opinions  or  sentiments  on  any  subject  ?  She 
is  really  beneath  your  notice.  Miss  Tilt.” 

“  On  t  he  contrary.  Captain  Ormiston,  she  thinks  I 
am  beneath  hers.  Is  it  true  that  as  a  planter’s  niece 
I  shall  not  be  received  in  society  in  India  ?” 

“  What  nonsense !  You  will  not  be  received  as  a 
planter’s  niece  if  you  have  nothing  else  to  recommend 
you,  but  as  a  gentlewoman  by  birth  and  education  you 
will  be  entitled  to  the  same  recognition  that  you  would 
enjoy  at  home.  You  must  not  suppose  that  the  Beebee 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  Anglo-Indian  society.  She  is 
essentially  a  vulgar  woman.  Her  father  was  a  London 
saddler,  and  she  married  her  own  cousin,  a  tailor’s  son, 
who  got  made  a  cadet  by  a  lucky  fluke — or  perhaps  in 
exchange  for  frock-coats  and  swallow-tails.  Such  things 
have  been,  and  I  daresay  always  will  be,  even  in  the 
best  regulated  societies.  It  stands  to  reason  that  neither 
the  Beebee  nor  her  husband  would  ever  have  been 
recognised  by  our  Upper  Ten  Hundred  had  he  not 
held  a  commission.  I  know  that  Anglo-Indians  are 
accused  of  being  exclusive,  but  I  really  don’t  see  that 
they  are  more  so  than  people  at  home.  It  is  not  the 
custom  in  England  to  associate  with  grocers,  booksellers, 
and  linendrapers,  even  though  they  do  keep  their 
carriages  and  live  in  expensive  villas  at  Wandsworth, 
Norwood,  or  Richmond.  Why,  then,  should  we  be 
more  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  equality  and  fraternity 
than  our  enlightened  brethren  in  that  sweet  little  isle 
on  the  verge  of  creation  ?  Tradespeople  in  India  are 
for  the  most  part  eminently  respectable  persons,  with 
t’neir  ideas  enlarged  by  travel,  but  still  they  are  not 


gentlemen  by  birth  or  early  associations.  There  is 
nothing  in  common  between  us  as  to  our  English 
antecedents.  How  can  you  be  very  intimate  with  ac- 
qu.aintances  who  talk  about  Bermondsey  when  you  are 
interested  in  Bayswater,  or  whose  ideas  of  Belgravia 
are  derived  from  Bloomsbury  ?  Surely  it  is  better  for 
both  that,  like  the  Shunamite  widow,  they  should  each 
continu  ^  to  dwell  among  their  own  people.” 

“  So  far  I  quite  agree  with  you  ;  but  are  there  many 
Snoresbys  in  the  Services  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Very  few — very  few  indeed.  How  should  there 
be  ?  The  Company’s  officers  are  the  sons  of  country 
gentlemen,  of  barristers,  physicians,  clergymen,  and 
officers.  In  very  many  instances  their  fathers  are  men 
of  distinction,  though,  as  a  body,  they  may  not  be 
quite  so  rich  as  Queen’s  officers.  As  for  the  civilians, 
they  might  almost  be  called  the  hereditary  administra¬ 
tors  of  India.  The  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the 
present  men  were  famous  in  bygone  times  under  a 
Bentinck,  a  Wellesley,  or  a  Warren  Hastings,  and  are 
inseparably  identified  with  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  empire.  Should  the  Crown  ever  take  the 
government  into  its  own  hands,  there  will  probably  be  a 
greater  mixture,  which  I  for  one  shall  regret,  because 
of  the  importance  attached  by  the  natives  to which, 
in  this  case,  may  be  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  high 
breeding  and  gentle  blood.” 

“  I  must  ask  you  one  more  question,  and  then  I  will 
dismiss  you  with  a  good  mark.  What  did  Mrs. 
Snoresby  mean  by  saying  that  you  were  ‘  only  a 
Royal  ?’  ” 

Captain  Ormiston  thereupon  went  off  into  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  laughter. 

“  Only  a  Royal,  eh  ?  that  was  not  so  bad  for  the 
Beebee.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Snoresby,”  he  continued, 
raising  his  cap  and  bowing  to  a  crested  wave  “  I  owe 
you  one  for  that.  The  fact  of  the  matter.  Miss  Tilt, 
is  simply  this — that  a  certain  degree  of  jealousy  per¬ 
vades  the  noodles  in  both  the  Queen’s  and  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  regiments.  The  former  give  themselves  airs  on 
the  ground  of  not  belonging  to  a  local  army,  and  of 
being  the  servants  only  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the 
Queen.  The  latter  avenge  themselves  for  this  assump¬ 
tion  of  superiority  by  being  alone  eligible  for  civil 
appointments,  which  are  conferred  upon  them  through 
a  false  economy,  instead  of  doubling  the  number  of 
civil  servants.  As  nothing  is  to  be  got  by  it,  very  few 
of  our  fellows  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  native 
languages,  and  that  affords  our  sepoy  brethren  .m  in¬ 
exhaustible  fund  of  amusement  at  our  expense.  Count¬ 
less  mild  jokes  are  current  up-country,  the  point  of 
which  always  turns  upon  some  trifling  blunder  in  the 
vernacular  ascribe  1  to  a  ‘  Royal.’  This  is  the  sort  of 
thing.  A  young  Royal  officer,  ambitious  to  qualify  for 
the  post  of  regimental  interpreter,  is  under  examination, 
and  is  asked  how  he  would  tell  his  syre  or  groom  to 
take  his  buggy  to  yonder  tree.  He  replies,  ‘  I  should 
place  myself  under  the  tree  and  call  to  my  syce  Idhar 
ao — come  here.’  The  satire,  you  see,  is  neither  keen 
nor  polished,  and  does  no  harm  to  any  one.  But 
allow  me.  Miss  Tilt,  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
improved  seamanship.  If  you  go  on  in  this  way  you 
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will  be  rated  as  an  A.  B.  God  bless  me !  what  is  the 
matter  ?” 

I  made  no  reply,  for  I  was  speechless.  The  ship 
had  taken  to  rolling  and  pitching  in  the  most  drunken 
and  incapable  manner,  producing  in  myself  indescribable 
qualms.  Turning  a  face,  already  ashy  white,  upon  my 
interlocutor,  I  tried  to  smile,  but  my  lips  only  quivered, 
while  a  gurgling  sensation  in  my  throat  warned  me  of 
the  expediency  of  beating  a  speedy  retreat.  Making  a 
resolute  effort  I  struggled  out  of  my  American  chair, 
but  my  knees  gave  way,  my  feet  proclaimed  their  inde¬ 
pendence  of  my  will,  and  everything  seemed  to  dance 
and  reel  before  my  eyes.  Captain  Ormiston  hastened 
to  my  assist.ance  and  half  carried  me  down  the  com¬ 
panion-ladder,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  handed  me  over 
to  a  stewardess.  I  had  a  dreadful  time  of  it  for  the 
next  three  days,  and  vowed  never  again  to  venture  upon 
“  the  ocean  stream,”  but  to  live  and  die  in  India,  if 
indeed  I  survived  to  reach  that  goal.  Of  course  I  hated 
Sir  William  Gascoyne  with  a  deadly  hatred,  and  wished 
he  might  have  to  suffer  some  day  one-half  of  what  I 
was  then  enduring.  Every  time  a  sea  struck  the  ship, 

I  felt  as  if  some  giant  had  taken  me  up  and  shaken  me 
till  my  brain  was  addled.  The  stewardess,  too,  was 
cruelly  provoking.  Whenever  I  asked  if  the  storm  was 
abating,  she  laughed  it  off  as  “  blowing  fresh  or 
else  it  was  “  only  the  monsoon,”  or  “  there  was  a 
fine  capful  of  wind.”  On  the  second  evening,  after  we 
had  been  buffeted  about  all  day  as  if  the  waves  had 
been  playing  at  football  with  the  Hindostan,  I  asked  in 
a  faint,  tremulous  voice  if  there  was  any  danger. 

“  Oh  dear  no,”  she  exclaimed  in  a  hearty,  jolly  tone  ; 
“  that’s  nothing  as  yet.  I  heard  the  first  officer  say, 
though,  just  now  that  it  was  coming  on  to  blow.” 

I  groaned  in  despair.  “  Coming  on  to  blow  !”  Why 
it  had  done  nothing  else  but  blow  since  we  left  Aden. 
Coming  on,  quotha !  And  it  did  come  on  with  a  ven¬ 
geance.  A  dozen  times  I  thought  I  should  have  been 
pitched  out  of  my  berth.  That  the  ship  would  go 
topsy-turvy  I  fully  expected,  and  was  half  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  the  stupid  thing  for  taking  so  long  to  per¬ 
form  such  a  simple  manoeuvre.  Snatches  of  hideous 
dreams  carried  me  off  to  Hades  —  mania  regna,  the 
abode  of  gorgons  and  chimeras  dire,  of  Sir  William 
and  Dolly  Gascoynes,  of  Pooks  and  Snoresbys,  of 
slippery,  slimy  things,  of  monstrous  spiders,  cockroaches, 
and  centipedes.  Rest  there  was  none. 

“  Try  a  glass  of  brown  stout,  miss,”  suggested  the 
stewardess  next  day.  I  was  lying  on  my  back  at  that 
moment  with  my  eyes  closed,  the  whorls  of  my  brain 
gyrating  in  all  directions,  and  with  the  sensation  of  ten 
tons  of  lead  lying  on  my  forehead  and  eyelids.  The 
horrible  suggestion,  however,  flung  off  the  lead,  rent 
my  diaphragm  in  twain,  and  imparted  a  spasmodic 
energy  to  my  frame,  which  gave  full  employment  to  the 
abominable  woman  for  the  next  two  or  three  minutes. 
Pressing  her  hand  against  my  forehead,  she  kept 
saying — 

“  There,  there,  miss  !  you  will  be  better  presently. 
Oh,  never  fear,  you’ll  be  right  enough  by  dinner  time. 
A  nice  wing  of  a  duck  with  stuffin’  will  take  you  b.ack 
to  Old  England.  There !  I  declare  you  are  looking 


better  and  clearer  already.  You’re  not  that  nasty  yaller 
you  was,  miss.  You  won’t  have  no  stout  jest  yet, 
then  ?” 

My  only  reply  was  a  groan.  She  left  the  cabin,  but 
returned  in  about  half-an-hour  with  a  pint  bottle  of 
champagne,  a  tumbler,  and  some  devilled  biscuits. 

“  Captain  Ormiston’s  compliments,  if  you  please, 
miss,  and  you  are  to  eat  these  biscuits  and  diink  a 
tumbler  of  wine  di-reckly.  If  you  don’t  he’ll  come  in 
hisself  and  make  you  take  them.” 

“  Tell  him  I  hate  him,  stewardess.” 

“  I’ll  be  sure  to  do  that,  miss,  though  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  he  heard  you  say  so  hisself,  for  he  is  only 
outside  the  door  of  your  cabin,  waiting  for  me  to  call 
him  in.” 

“You  take  that  medicine  instantly,”  cried  a  well- 
known  voice  from  without.  “  I  am  positively  ashamed 
of  you.  A  pretty  story  I  shall  have  to  tell  Lady  Gas¬ 
coyne  the  next  time  I  see  her.” 

Resistance  was  useless.  I  nibbled  the  hotly-caycnned 
biscuits,  sipped  a  tumblerful  of  the  restorative,  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  woke  up  two  hours  afterwards  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  and  not  absolutely  hating  my  friendly 
physician.  Shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  Snoresby  poked 
her  head  in  and  bade  me  get  up  and  go  on  deck  if  I 
would  not  lose  the  cinnamon  odours  wafted  from  the 
spicy  shores  of  Ceylon,  the  Indian  Lunka.  This  I  soon 
discovered  to  be  a  local  and  conventional  joke,  perpe¬ 
trated  every  outward  voyage  at  the  expense  of  the 
griffins.  I  was  glad,  however,  not  to  have  missed  the 
entrance  into  the  picturesque  harbour  at  Point  de  Galle, 
the  solitary  cocoanut-tree  on  the  furthermost  rock  stand¬ 
ing  like  a  sentinel  to  warn  the  unwary  and  impart  hope 
to  the  weary.  My  recent  sickness  had  made  me  so 
weak  and  sore  that  I  remained  at  the  hotel  while  my 
fellow-passengers  strolled  along  the  shore,  or  drove  out 
to  the  Cinnamon  Gardens.  The  cessation  of  the  horrible 
motion  of  the  ship  was  quite  enjoyment  enough  in  itself, 
and  a  delicious  uninterrupted  sleep  in  a  real  bed — not 
on  a  hard  shelf — calmed  my  shattered  nerves  and  re¬ 
vived  my  spirits.  Worse  weather,  however,  awaited 
us  as  we  sped  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  off 
Madras  the  surf  was  so  terrific  that  all  communication 
with  the  shore  was  cut  off,  and  the  long  major  was 
carried  on  to  Calcutta.  Even  the  stewardess  admitted 
that  it  was  “  blowing  half  a  gale,”  but  Captain  Ormiston 
afterwards  told  me  that  we  had  skirted  a  cyclone,  and 
that  the  Lascars  had  huddled  together  and  were  too 
terrified  to  obey  orders.  The  few  male  passengers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  padre  and  most  of  the  stewards,  had  conse¬ 
quently  been  obliged  to  lend  a  hand  in  working  the  ship, 
so  that  everybody  rejoiced  when  the  pilot  came  on  board 
off  the  Sandheads  and  the  anchor  dropped  at  nightfall 
off  Saugor.  The  rate  .at  which  we  swept  up  the  river 
on  the  following  day  kept  me  in  a  constant  state  of 
tremor.  We  rushed  along  at  a  pace  which  must  have 
been  certain  destruction  had  the  most  trifling  accident 
occurred  to  our  steering  apparatus.  Nothing,  indeed, 
was  lost  by  it  in  the  way  of  scenery,  for  until  we  came 
up  to  Garden  Reach  the  country  on  each  side  was  flat 
and  uninteresting,  and  for  the  most  part  under  water, 
while  the  rain  descended  in  torrents  from  clouds  of  an 
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inky  hue,  and  the  temperature  was  that  of  a  hothouse 
reserved  for  plants  that  require  both  heat  and  moisture. 
Thank  goodness,  though,  there  was  no  motion. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CITY  OF  PALACES. 

^HE  Steamer  was  scarcely  moored  when  a  gentle¬ 
manly-looking  man,  with  the  most  sallow  com¬ 
plexion  I  had  ever  seen,  introduced  himself  as  my  uncle’s 
friend  and  agent,  and  delivered  to  me  a  letter  from  my 
aunt.  In  this  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roberts  would  take  charge  of  me  until  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season,  when  my  uncle  would  come  to  Calcutta 
and  fetch  me.  A  few  jocose  lines  from  himself,  added 
by  way  of  postscript,  forbade  the  banns  until  I  had  been 
baptised  in  an  indigo  vat,  on  pain  of  his  severe  dis¬ 
pleasure  and  many  dire  penalties  to  boot.  It  was  an 
awkward  position  for  a  young  girl ;  but  my  new-found 
friend  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  quite  a  matter-of- 
course  atfair,  and  assured  me  that  both  himself  and  his 
wife  anticip.ated  great  pleasure  from  receiving  me  into 
their  family,  and  I  must  say  that  if  I  had  been  their 
own  daughter  they  could  not  have  treated  me  with  more 
considerate  and  persistent  kindness.  Anglo-Indian 
hospitality  has  long  since  passed  into  a  proverb,  but 
only  those  who  have  experienced  it  can  adequately 
realise  the  perfection  of  its  manner.  The  house  and 
all  that  it  contains  is  at  your  service.  You  have  only 
to  express  a  wish  to  have  it  gratified,  if  within  the 
potentiality  of  your  hosts  and  your  hosts’  friends.  You 
are,  in  fact,  “  at  home,”  and  are  expected  to  act 
accordingly. 

“  Our”  house,  then,  was  situated  in  Chowringhee, 
the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  Maidan,  or  open  plain,  on  the  land  side  of 
I'ort  William — a  noble  expanse,  kept  in  admirable  order, 
and  the  exercise  ground  of  all  the  equestrians  of  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Reviews  are  frequently  held  here,  and  at  the 
farther  end  is  an  excellent  racecourse.  At  the  period 
of  my  arrival,  however,  the  grass  had  run  somewhat 
wild,  and  in  many  parts  the  water  stood  in  pools,  while 
at  times  a  hot  vapour  rose  from  the  surface  that  was 
very  oppressive  to  a  new-comer.  It  was  amusing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  watch  the  long-legged  adjutant  birds  stalking 
over  the  wet  ground,  or  standing  in  a  contemplative 
attitude  upon  one  leg.  They  are  as  sacred  as  is  the 
stork  in  Germany,  where  it  is  truly  held  that 

*  #  #  «  i„  lieaven, 

As  a  blessing,  tlie  dear  white  stork  was  given.” 

They  are  stupid  creatures,  though,  like  all  the  wading 
tribe  and  all  that  feed  on  fish,  including  man  himself. 
AVhen  the  rains  cease  they  return  to  Assam  and  the 
foot  of  the  hills  in  the  north-east,  where  there  is  never 
any  lack  of  moisture.  All  sorts  of  ridiculous  stories 
are  told  about  their  powers  of  swallow,  and  certainly 
when  an  adjutant  does  open  its  bill  to  its  full  extent  you 
would  say  that  Tom  Thumb  and  his  wife  might  walk 
down  its  throat  arm-in-arm.  Among  other  marvellous 
efforts  of  imagination  I  was  assured  that  one  of  these 
birds  coming  suddenly  in  front  of  a  crow,  and  neither 


being  able  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  other,  the  adju¬ 
tant  opened  its  huge  mouth  and  the  crow  sailed  down 
with  outstretched  wings.  The  kites,  too,  used  to 
attract  my  attention,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  get  up 
much  sentiment  in  connection  with  scavengers  that  re¬ 
move  garbage  by  preying  upon  it.  Still  there  is  some¬ 
thing  very  striking  to  an  English  traveller  in  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  these  cruel-eyed,  strong,  handsome  birds,  whose 
shrill,  harsh  cry  seems  appropriate  to  a  life  spent  in 
blood  and  rapine.  But  of  all  hideous  soul-jarring  cries 
there  is  none  to  equal  in  discord  the  wailing  of  the 
jackals  when  they  issue  from  the  drains  after  dark.  It 
is  as  if  hundreds  of  little  children  were  being  scientifi¬ 
cally  tortured  without  any  idea  of  ever  putting  them  out 
of  their  pain. 

As  for  the  “  palaces”  about  which  Mrs.  Snoresby 
had  talked  so  rapturously,  there  is  not  one  in  all  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Government  House  is  a  big  building  enough, 
and  would  do  very  well  for  a  museum  or  public  library 
in  a  large  provincial  city,  but  it  is  not  at  all  palatial. 
The  private  houses,  again,  that  skirt  the  Maidan  are 
large,  spacious,  and  even  imposing  from  a  distance,  but 
are  not  in  any  way  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  palaces. 
Of  the  native  town  I  saw  very  little,  having  been  ill  for 
two  days  after  a  couple  of  hours’  drive  through  its 
narrow,  fetid,  ill-drained,  and  worse  ventilated  streets. 
During  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  r.iins  my  kind 
friends  drove  me  out  to  Barrackpore,  where  we  remained 
from  Saturday  to  Monday.  The  park  is  the  most 
beautiful  I  have  ever  seen,  and  many  of  the  trees  forced 
from  me  exclamations  of  wonder  and  delight.  At  that 
season  of  the  year  there  is  a  lull  in  the  usual  round  of 
gaiety,  though  we  were  asked  out  to  several  stiff,  stately 
dinners,  at  which  boiled  turkey  and  saddle  of  mutton 
were  invariably  encountered.  These  dinner  parties  were 
to  me  very  tiresome,  the  conversation  turning  chiefly 
upon  personal  and  local  topics  with  which  I  was  totally 
unacquainted,  so  that  my  thoughts  were  principally 
engaged  in  combating  the  “  exposition  of  sleep”  that 
would  steal  over  my  senses.  There  were  exceptions, 
indeed,  and  somehow  these  were  always  associated  with 
Captain  Ormiston’s  presence  among  the  guests,  and  on 
those  occasions  we  discussed — ah  me  ! — what  did  we 
not  discuss  ? 

About  an  hour  or  so  before  sunset  we  usually  drove 
out  along  the  Mall,  and,  when  the  weather  permitted, 
we  alighted  and  walked  up  and  down  one  side  of  the 
Eden  Gardens,  the  other  side  being  of  a  somewhat 
Cremornish  tendency,  and  much  affected  by  “  shippies” 
and  fast  young  snobs.  The  Mall  runs  beside  the  bank 
of  the  Hooghly,  studded  with  masts,  and  covered  by 
the  picturesque  native  boats.  When  I  came  to  possess  a 
tolerably  large  circle  of  acquaintances  this  drive  lost  much 
of  its  charm  from  the  necessity  of  constantly  bowing  to 
somebody  or  other,  the  whole  world  of  Calcutta,  fashion¬ 
able  and  unfashionable,  being  congregated  on  that  bit  of 
road.  One  soon  gets  accustomed  to  anything,  but  at 
first  I  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  my  mirth  at 
the  expense  of  the  queer  hats,  bonnets,  and  novelties  in 
headgear  that  the  Mall  presented  at  eventide.  Anti¬ 
quities,  perhaps,  would  be  a  better  term  than  novelties, 
for  most  of  these  oddities  were  only  odd  from  having 
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passed  out  of  wear  at  home.  In  an  unguarded  moment 
a  remark  to  that  effect  contrived  to  baffle  my  habitual 
prudence,  but  I  saw  at  once  that  I  was  treading  upon 
unsafe  ground,  Mrs.  Roberts  assuring  me,  in  a  dry, 
distant  manner,  that  the  latest  Parisian  fashions  were 
introduced  into  Calcutta  a  season  earlier  than  into 
London.  If  so,  I  must  have  dreamt  prophetically  of 
the  dresses  I  now  saw,  or  else  have  beheld  them  in 
some  former  cycle  of  existence,  for  they  were  as  familiar 
to  me  as  apples  to  a  schoolboy.  However,  I  ever  after 
held  my  peace,  and  gradually  fell  into  the  pleasantly 
deceptive  local  belief. 

About  ten  weeks  or  so  after  my  arrival  in  Calcutta  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  stepmother  announcing  the 
death  of — my  first  husband.  In  despair  of  ever 
attaining  to  even  a  moderate  degree  of  intellectual  emi¬ 
nence,  he  had  applied  himself  to  the  development  of  his 
physical  powers,  and  with  that  view  had  taken  to  boating 
with  an  energy  nobody  could  have  expected  from  him. 
Discretion,  however,  not  being  one  of  his  foremost  quali¬ 
ties,  he  had  over-exerted  himself  and  burst  a  blood¬ 
vessel.  In  his  normally  weak  state  of  bodily  health  this 
accident  rapidly  proved  fatal,  and  Clara  Gascoyne  be¬ 
came  sole  heiress  to  whatever  personal  property  might 
be  left  by  her  parents,  the  broad  acres  passing  away  to 
a  distant  branch  of  the  family.  The  cousins,  however, 
ultimately  married,  and  as  the  gentleman  was  addicted 
to  Homburg  and  the  turf,  and  the  lady  to  very  similar 
pursuits,  intensified  by  a  boundless  extrav.agance  in  dress, 
Sir  William  was  repeatedly  called  upon  to  clear  off 
arrears,  until  his  life  became  a  burden  to  him,  and  he 
threatened  to  look  out  for  r  second  wife,  my  kind  friend 
having  gradually  faded  away  after  the  sad  death  of  her 
darling  child,  whom  she  rejoined  before  twelve  months 
had  run  their  round.  This  threat  sobered  the  heedless 
couple  for  a  time,  and  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  a 
son  and  heir  being  born  to  Sir  William  in  his  old  age, 
his  son-in-law  sold  off  his  racehorses,  and  settled  down 
as  a  hunting  man.  In  due  time  the  latter  succeeded  to 
the  baronetcy  and  the  entailed  estates,  and  walked  in 
the  ways  of  his  departed  father-in-law.  If  it  be  asked 
what  effect  upon  myself  was  produced  by  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  poor  Dolly’s  death,  I  fear  that  I  cannot  give  a 
very  good  report.  The  first  feeling  was  one  of  pity  for 
his  mother,  but  to  that  succeeded  a  sense  of  relief.  It 
was  odiously  selfish,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  I  strove  to 
bring  myself  to  a  more  healthy  frame  of  mind.  Do 
what  I  would,  I  could  not  help  a  certain  feeling  of 
satisfaction  creeping  over  me.  There  was  no  one  now 
to  expose  my  base  conduct  with  respect  to  the  half¬ 
imbecile  youngster.  Whatever  Clara  or  her  lady’s-maid 
might  suspect,  I  was  convinced  that  neither  of  them 
had  any  real  knowledge  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case, 
and  I  knew  that  I  could  count  upon  the  silence  of  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Gascoyne  as  confidently  as  upon  the 
discretion  of  my  own  parents.  A  great  weight  was 
therefore  lifted  from  off  my  spirits,  and  I  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  smiling  when  I  informed  Captain  Ormiston 
of  the  melancholy  fate  of  my  old  pupil. 

It  is  time  to  speak  of  the  intimate  relations  that  had 
sprung  up  between  that  distinguished  officer  and  myself. 
He  had  contrived  to  domesticate  himself  with  my  hos¬ 


pitable  hosts.  Not  a  d.iy  p-assed  without  his  “  putting 
in  an  appearance”  either  at  tiffin  or  at  dinner.  A  cover 
was  invariably  laid  for  him  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
if  there  happened  to  be  nobody  else  present  when  he 
called,  Mrs.  Roberts  always  invented  an  excuse  for 
leaving  the  room,  taking  care  not  to  return  till  some  other 
caller  was  announced.  I  don’t  deny  that  his  society 
was  more  agreeable  to  me  than  that  of  any  other  person 
in  the  world,  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  bewildered, 
and,  at  times,'annoyed,  by  his  conduct.  He  seemed  to 
regard  me  as  his  private  property,  and  would  mono¬ 
polise  me  for  the  whole  evening,  but  never  did  he 
breathe  a  word  about  love  or  give  me  any  substantial 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  attentions  were  seriously  in¬ 
tended.  Indeed,  he  had  a  disagreeable  trick  of  sneering 
at  matrimony,  which  he  would  abuse  as  a  specimen  of  the 
sacerdotal  jugglery  by  which  the  precious  metals  were 
conjured  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  unwary  for  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy.  Once  or  twice  when  Mrs. 
Roberts  laughingly  reproved  his  Mohammedan  laxity 
he  answered  almost  rudely,  and  knit  his  brow'S  till  I 
grew  afraid  of  him.  He  also  raised  my  indignation  by 
recommending  me  to  think  favourably  of  a  young 
civilian  who,  to  use  his  phraseology,  had  shown  symp¬ 
toms  of  being  “  winged.” 

“  He  is  a  capital  fellow,”  he  said,  “  quite  clever 
enough,  steady  as  old  Time,  and  certain  some  day  to 
be  a  secretary,  or  lieutenant-governor,  or  member  of 
council.  Any  way,  he  is  good  for  £^00  a  year  dead 
or  alive.  As  his  widow  you  would  get  a  pension  to 
that  amount  if  he  died  the  day  after  his  wedding,  and 
if  he  breaks  down  altogether  he  would  still  be  entitled 
to  draw  that  amount  from  his  honourable  masters. 
Shall  I  give  him  a  hint  to  speak  out  ?” 

Anger  and  vexttion  kept  me  silent  for  a  brief  space, 
but  as  soon  as  I  could  trust  my  voice  I  expressed  my 
grave  displeasure  at  such  impertinence,  and  threatened 
to  drop  his  acquaintance  entirely  if  he  ever  again  pre¬ 
sumed  to  address  me  in  such  a  strain.  When  he  saw 
that  I  was  in  earnest  and  withal  much  hurt  by  his 
familiarity,  he  apologised  profusely,  and  promised  never 
again  to  offend  in  like  manner.  Peace  was  thus  re¬ 
established,  but,  as  Mrs.  Roberts  once  observed,  he 
did  not  appear  to  know  his  own  mind,  but  let  “  I  dare 
not”  wait  upon  “  I  would.”  A  few  days  before  my 
uncle  was  expected  to  arrive  he  asked  Mrs.  Roberts’ 
permission  to  take  me  out  for  a  drive  that  evening. 

“  I  think.  Captain  Ormiston,”  said  I,  half  laughingly, 
half  angrily,  “  that  you  might  first  have  ascertained 
whether  I  was  willing  to  accompany  you.” 

“  Oh  !”  he  gaily  replied,  “  you  have  not  the  heart 
to  refuse  such  a  favour  to  your  old  shipmate.  I  would 
not  insult  you  by  treating  you  as  a  prude.  I  look  upon 
you  as  the  friend  of  my  childhood,  and  upon  my  word 
I  wish  we  were  two  children  playing  and  quarrelling 
in  the  same  nursery  in  dear  Old  England.” 

He  called  for  me  about  half-past  five.  He  drove  a 
mail  phaeton  with  two  very  high-spirited  chestnuts  that 
always  looked  as  if  they  were  on  the  point  of  running 
away  with  him.  I  confess  to  feeling  a  little  nervous 
as  I  took  my  seat  by  his  side,  but  am  not  certain  which 
of  the  two  I  most  fered — the  horses  or  their  driver. 
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We  started  quietly  enough,  but  had  not  gone  fltr  before 
he  began  flicking  the  noble  creatures  with  his  whip 
until  he  had  stung  them  to  madness.  Instead  of  trotting 
after  the  manner  of  well-trained  animals,  they  advanced 
in  a  series  of  bounds,  tossing  their  heads  and  throwing 
back  the  white  foam  even  to  where  we  sat.  Captain 
Ormiston,  leaning  forward,  went  on  teasing  them  with 
hi^  whip,  but  apparently  quite  unconscious  of  what  he 
was  doing.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  he  made  no  reply. 
People  stopped  and  stared,  and  other  drivers  got  out  of 
our  way  as  fast  as  they  could,  for  a  catastrophe  was 
imminent.  In  my  terror  I  stretched  out  my  arm  and 
twisted  the  whip  out  of  his  hand.  He  looked  up  as  one 
awakened  out  of  a  painful  dream. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?”  he  asked  ;  “  what  do  you 
want  with  that  whip  ?” 

“  Look  to  your  horses.  Captain  Ormiston,”  I  an¬ 
swered  ;  “  have  you  brought  me  out  to  break  my  neck  ? 
Are  you  mad,  or  have  you  been  drinking  ?  I  request 
you  will  this  instant  take  me  home  again.” 

“  Home  !”  he  muttered.  “  Yes,  would  to  Heaven  I 
could  take  you  home  !  And  yet  why  can  we  not  live 
out  here  always  ?  Why  should  we  ever  go  back  to 
England  ?  You  are  not  really  going  away  ?” 

“  My  uncle  says  that  he  shall  not  remain  longer  than 
a  week,  so  that  I  shall  leave  my  kind  hosts  in  about  ten 
days.  But  you  are  not  complying  with  my  request. 
I  beg  you  will  take  me  home.  Captain  Ormiston.” 

“  Nonsense,  child.  The  horses  are  quiet  enough 
now  you  see.  Come,  we’ll  get  clear  of  the  ruck,  and 
drive  out  leisurely  to  Ballygunge.  I  have  much  to  say 
to  you,  and  don’t  know  how  to  begin.” 

He  sat  musing  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  resumed. 

“  It  will  be  no  news  to  you  to  be  told  that  I  love 
you.  Your  woman’s  wit  has  found  that  out  long  ago, 
and  if  I  had  been  utterly  indifferent  to  you,  you  would 
not  have  tolerated  my  society  so  patiently  as  you  have 
done.  That  saves  us  all  the  trouble  and  silliness  of 
exchanging  vows.  I  love  you,  and  you  love  me — so 
far  we  are  agreed.” 

“  Captain  Ormiston  !”  I  exclaimed  in  unaffected  anger 
and  astonishment,  “  I  insist  upon  going  home  !  I  will 
not  submit  to  be  insulted  in  this  cowardly  manner  I 
Yes,  sir — cowardly  !  It  is  the  act  of  a  coward  to  take 
advantage  of  a  poor  girl’s  loneliness  to  heap  insult  upon 
insult.  If  you  do  not  turn  your  horses’  heads  I  will 
jump  out  and - ” 

“  Break  your  neck,”  he  coolly  interposed.  “  Don’t 
let  us  get  upon  stilts.  I  am  not  going  to  insult  you. 
Nothing  is  further  from  my  thoughts,  I  assure  you, 
unless  you  think  I  am  insulting  you  by  wishing  to  make 
you  my  wife.  Of  course  if  you  have  engaged  yourself 
to  any  one  else  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter — and 
perhaps  the  better  for  both  of  us.” 

“  For  the  last  time.  Captain  Ormiston,  I  desire  you 
to  take  me  home.  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  gentleman.  I 
could  not  have  thought  it  possible  that  you  would  act 
in  this  cruel,  abominable  manner.  What  have  I  done 
that  you  should  so  despise  me  ?  What  have  you  ever 
heard  said  against  me  that  you  should  treat  me  as  if  I 
were  unworthy  of  your  respect,  unworthy  of  your 
slightest  consideration  ?” 


My  voice  shook  as  I  spoke,  and  the  tears  streamed 
from  my  eyes.  Observing  my  emotion,  he  addressed 
me  in  his  usual  tone — 

“  Forgive  me,  dear  friend.  I  do  believe  I  shall  go 
mad  some  day,  unless  you  will  take  pity  on  me.  In 
your  presence  I  feel  a  different  being — not  just  now,  I 
admit.  But  your  gentle  voice,  like  David’s  harp,  chases 
away  evil  thoughts  and  dull  forebodings.  Believe  me, 
I  entreat  you,  when  I  assure  you  of  my  unfeigned 
regard,  of  my  sincere  admiration,  of  my  warm  love.  It 
is  no  new  feeling  that  has  come  over  me.  The  germs 
were  planted  in  Oakley  Park  ;  let  me  not  despair  of  their 
bearing  fruit  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly.  Tell  me 
that  I  am  not  indifferent  to  you.  You  do  love  me  a 
little — just  a  little  ?  Say  you  do.  Say  you  will  be  my 
own  dear  little  wife.  Wife  !”  he  shouted,  as  the  word 
sounded  in  his  ears.  “  Wife !  Who  talks  of  my 
wife  ?”  and  he  lashed  the  chestnuts  till  they  dashed 
along  in  wild  career,  the  carriage  swaying  to  and  fro, 
and  every  instant  threatening  to  go  over.  A  sudden 
inspiration  came  upon  me. 

“  Henry  !”  I  said  in  a  low  tone,  modulating  my 
voice  to  music — “  Henry,  for  my  sake  do  not  drive  so 
fast.” 

A  magician’s  wand  could  not  have  worked  a  more 
sudden  change.  Turning  upon  me  a  look  of  love  and 
gratitude,  he  soon  mastered  the  excited  animals,  and 
then,  pressing  my  hand,  he  said  with  a  faltering  voice — 

“  God  bless  you,  darling.  You  shall  never  repent 
of  your  goodness  to  me.  I  will  speak  to  your  uncle  as 
soon  as  he  arrives.  Bear  with  me  yet  on  one  point. 
Let  our  marriage  be  very  private.  I  cannot  describe  to 
you  the  horror  I  have  of  parade  and  forced  festivity, 
and  of  what  I  can’t  help  regarding  as  an  indelicate 
publicity.  Why  should  all  the  world  be  invited  to 
stare  at  two  infatuated  individuals  who  propose  to  try 
the  ticklish  experiment  of  living  together  all  their  days, 
and  who  frequently  repent  of  their  folly  before  the 
honeymoon  is  over  ?  You  do  not  care  for  a  tamashdy 
do  you  ?” 

,  The  tone  of  these  latter  remarks  jarred  upon  my 
nerves.  He  spoke  both  flippantly  and  bitterly,  and  was 
evidently  thinking  much  more  of  his  own  whims  and 
fancies  than  of  my  wishes  and  feelings.  I  answered, 
therefore,  drily — 

“You  had  better  speak  to  my  uncle.  Captain 
Ormiston.  I  shall  be  guided  entirely  by  his  advice.” 

“  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right  there,”  he  said.  “  It 
is  as  well  to  ‘  gang  warily’  in  matters  of  this  kind.” 

With  that  he  turned  his  horses’  heads  and  walked 
them  all  the  way  back,  but  without  uttering  another 
word.  As  he  helped  me  to  alight  he  remarked  in  an 
absent  sort  of  way — 

“  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  enjoyed  your  drive  very 
much  ;  neither  have  I.  Let  us  hope  we  shall  hit  it  oft 
better  next  time.  Heaven  only  knows,  though,  how  it 
will  be.  Good-bye.” 

He  wrung  my  hand  till  I  almost  screamed  aloud,  then 
sprang  to  his  seat  and  went  off  at  a  hard  gallop,  while 
I  slunk  away  to  my  own  room,  and  kneeling  down  by 
the  side  of  my  bed,  hid  my  face  in  my  hands  and  wept 
very  bitterly. 
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THE  FETE  OF  THE  DEAD. 


A  DEEP  affection  for  the  dead,  and  a  tender  care 
for  their  quiet  resting-places,  has  taken  fast  hold  of 
the  rudely  poetical  Russian  temperament,  and  the  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  following  Easter  week 
are,  by  national  custom,  dedicated  to  them. 

The  last-named  days  being  more  aristocratic,  we  pre¬ 
ferred  attending  the  fete  on  the  first,  or  people’s  day  ; 
for  in  this  age  of  railways  educated  people  are  much 
the  same  all  the  world  over,  and  we  wished  to  study 
“  ye  manners  and  ye  customs  of  ye  natives.” 

The  day  was  very  wet  and  unpropitious,  nevertheless 
we  did  not  abandon  all  hope  of  making  our  expedition. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  first  break  in  the  clouds,  we 
started  in  a  droshky — a  low  open  four-wheeled  car¬ 
riage  barely  large  enough  for  two  persons  to  sit  facing 
the  horses — “  on  a  pinch”  a  small  shelf  can  be  put  up 
behind  the  driver,  affording  wretched  accommodation 
to  a  third  passenger,  who  will  be  dismally  occupied  the 
whole  time  in  calculating  how  he  shall  dispose  of  his 
legs,  how  he  shall  preserve  his  equilibrium,  and  how 
he  shall  keep  his  hat  on,  the  brim  of  that  article  being 
in  unpleasantly  close  contact  with  the  voluminous  folds 
of  the  coachman’s  “  caftan.” 

The  droshky  is  drawn  by  two  horses  ;  one,  called 
the  trotter,”  runs  in  shafts,  the  other,  “  the  canterer,” 
is  attached  by  loose  straps  to  an  iron  rod  projecting 
from  the  carriage  near  the  left  shaft ;  and  the  high  art 
of  droshky-driviiig  consists  in  holding  the  canterer’s 
head  as  far  to  the  left  as  possible,  the  animal  running 
sideways.  The  driver  wears  the  old  national  caftan — 
a  long  cloak  reaching  to  the  heels,  in  winter  lined  with 
fur,  in  summer  wadded — wrapped  over  in  front  and 
secured  by  a  leathern  girdle.  The  skirt  is  sewn  in 
heavy  folds  to  the  body,  which  is  made  plain  and  osten¬ 
sibly  fitting  to  the  figure.  I  say  cstensihly,  because  it  is 
a  Russian  coachman’s  pride  to  be  stout,  and  when 
nature  has  been  niggardly  he  makes  up  for  deficiencies 
by  an  unlimited  quantity  of  under-garments,  even  in  the 
warmest  weather  sacrificing  his  comfort  to  his  vanity. 
And  this  reminds  me  of  a  peculiarity  of  the  Russi.an 
tradesmen  in  the  interior.  They  think  corpulency  a 
sign  of  w'ealth,  as  indicating  liberal  diet.  Among  this 
class  Banting  would  find  few  disciples,  as  they  prize 
their  wives  and  daughters  in  proportion  to  their  ounces, 
and  me.asure  a  lady’s  virtues  by  the  amount  of  solid 
flesh  she  can  boast.  A  comical  character  is  the  Iswosh- 
chik  (driver)  of  the  better  class  :  equally  removed  from 
the  polite  suavity  and  covert  insolence  of  his  Parisian 
brother  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  broad  “  cheek” 
of  the  London  cabby  on  the  other,  he  has  an  originality 
of  his  own  that  is  not  wanting  in  attraction.  He  is 
devotedly  attached  to  his  horses,  addresses  them  as 
though  they  were  his  relatives,  and,  as  he  says,  “  only 
insults  them  with  a  blow  when  every  gentle  means  has 
failed  to  his  passengers  he  is  patronisingly  confi¬ 
dential,  and  given  to  relating  his  family  troubles. 

Arrived  at  the  cemetery  we  descended  into  the  mud, 


and  wended  our  way  to  the  mortuary  chapel.  The 
altar  and  walls  of  the  chancel,  as  in  all  the  Russian 
churches,  are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  pictures  of  a 
peculiar  class.  In  the  greater  number  only  the  faces 
and  hands  of  the  saint  are  visible,  painted  in  oil  colours  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  picture  is  protected  by  a  plate  of 
gold  or  silver,  giving  the  general  form  of  the  garments, 
and  presenting  a  certain  barbaric  richness  of  effect.  In 
the  case  of  favourite  or  “  miracle-working”  saints  these 
plates  are  decorated  more  or  less  magnificently  with 
Jewels. 

In  this  church  a  strange  ceremony  is  being  performed. 
Each  worshipper  brings  a  b.asket  or  bundle  of  pro¬ 
visions,  such  as  bread,  cake,  oranges,  or  Easter  eggs, 
in  addition  to  which  is  one  unfailing  dish  of  boiled  rice 
or  other  grain,  strewn  over  with  sugar  and  cheap 
sweetmeats  (grain  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  at  burials  corn  is  thrown  into  the  grave). 
These  various  articles  are  placed  on  a  large  table  facing 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  altar  railings,  and  then,  with 
much  earnestness  of  devotion,  all  the  congregation  li-)ten 
to  a  short  service  for  the  dead,  the  different-  relatives 
handing  to  one  of  the  attendants  little  books,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  all  those  whom  they  wish  mentioned. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  the  priests’  servants  come  and 
take  possession  of  everything  on  the  table,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dishes  of  grain,  and  carry  them 
triumphantly  to  one  corner  of  the  church.  Already  the 
bread  and  cakes  have  made  a  pile  large  enough  to  feed 
a  regiment,  and  a  box  the  size  of  a  cubic  yard  and  a 
half  is  nearly  full  of  oranges  and  eggs  ;  all  the  other 
dainties  are  tumbled  in  a  heterogeneous  m.ass  at  the 
side,  whilst  a  continual  chinking  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  edibles  are  not  the  only  things  which  fall  to  the 
priests’  share  to-day.  And  now  each  party  takes  his 
own  dish  and  distributes  the  greater  part  of  its  contents 
among  the  beggars  who  block  up  the  doorway ;  the 
remainder  he  carries  to  the  grave  of  his  departed  friend, 
to  eat  it  there. 

From  the  church  we  followed  one  of  the  many 
groups  tending  in  the  direction  of  the  graves  ;  some 
had  not  entered  the  church  at  all,  but  were  carrying 
the  full  contents  of  their  baskets  to  the  tomb  at  once. 
The  family  grave  is  now  turned  into  a  table,  the  pro¬ 
visions  are  spread  out  upon  it,  and,  with  more  or  less 
patience,  the  relatives  await  the  advent  of  one  of  the 
many  priests  wandering  about  the  graveyard. 

Ah  !  here  comes  one,  a  tall  stoutly-built  man,  with 
long  hair  and  beard  (a  favourite  style  with  the  Russian 
priests,  in  imitation  of  the  pictures  of  our  Saviour)  and 
a  particularly  dirty,  greasy  look  ;  he  is  accompanied  by 
a  deacon,  and  by  a  man  with  a  large  basket. 

Approaching  the  well-covered  grave,  the  priest  rapidly 
dons  his  stole,  till  then  carried  in  his  hand,  and  begins  a 
chanted  prayer ;  at  its  conclusion  he  throws  olF  the 
stole  again,  as  it  is  only  to  be  worn  during  a  service,  and 
after  receiving  a  small  sum,  varying  in  amount  according 
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to  the  means  of  the  worshippers,  he  marches  off  to 
another  grave.  The  attendant  with  the  basket  rapidly 
tosses  into  that  receptacle  whatever  seems  to  him  worth 
the  carrying,  nor  is  he  over-fastidious,  only  very  rotten 
oranges  are  rejected,  then  away  he  trots  after  his 
reverend  master,  whose  sharp  eye  for  picking  out  the 
best-covered  graves,  and  untiring  manoeuvres  to  reach 
them,  are  now  explained.  And  now,  too,  the  different 
characters  of  the  mourning  relatives  show  themselves 
pretty  plainly.  Some  have  conscientiously  placed  on  the 
grave  all  they  have  brought,  and  the  departure  of  the 
priest’s  servant  leaves  them  only  the  inevitable  dish  of 
grain  ;  others,  more  wary,  have  reserved  a  sly  basketful 
for  their  own  delectation  ;  and,  amongst  other  things, 
there  may  be  seen  one  or  more  large  bottles  of  “  wodky” 
(native  spirits).  For  this  latter  class  begins  a  regular 
jolliffcation,  in  which  they  are  assisted  by  an  innumer¬ 
able  crowd  of  beggars,  soldiers,  and  roughs,  who  have 
visited  the  cemetery  with  the  sole  object  of  getting 
Intoxicated  at  other  people’s  expense.  For  every  glass 
of  whisky  these  worthies  promise  countless  prayers  for 
the  departed  soul  over  whose  grave  they  are  carous¬ 
ing  ;  a  usual  form  in  giving  anything  is  to  say,  “  Re¬ 
member  this  to  the  dead.” 

Some  keep  their  whisky  for  themselves  alone,  and 
here  is  one  woman  chanting  forth  the  praises  of  her 
departed  lord  and  master,  and  strengthening  herself  for 
further  'efforts  by  copious  draughts  from  her  square 
bottle,  the  effects  of  which  soon  show  themselves  in  a 
more  pathetic  style  of  lamentation.  “  Ah,  woe  is  me  ! 
a  poor  lone  woman  !  my  stay  and  prop  is  gone !  A 
better  husband  never  breathed — if  only  you  could  come 
back  to  me,”  &c.,  &c.  We  went  farther  on,  and  a 
sound  of  weeping  and  despairing  cries  meeting  our  ear, 
we  searched  for  the  cause,  and  soon  came  upon  a 
spectacle  of  what  seemed  most  genuine  and  bitter  grief. 
An  aged  woman,  her  head  wrapped  in  a  shawd,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Russian  peasants,  was  kneeling  beside 
a  child’s  grave,  her  forehead  l}ing  on  the  flat  stone 
which  covered  it,  and  in  piteous  tones  she  was  calling 
to  the  inanimate  clay  beneath — “Oh,  Anna!  Anna  I 
my  owm  little  darling  I  tell  your  poor  old  granny  where 
your  mother  is  I  Tell  me  !  Tell  me  I  Oh,  my  child  I 
ii.y  child  !”  The  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes  as  she 
unceasingly  repeated  these  words,  stroking  the  grave¬ 
stone  wi’h  her  withered  hands,  sometimes  rocking  to 
and  fro  in  uncontrollable  grief,  sometimes  striking  her 


forehead  with  violence  against  the  stone,  and  always 
crying  in  the  same  shrieking  tones  to  know  where  the 
mother  was. 

Touched  to  the  very  heart,  and  unable  to  keep  from 
sympathetic  tears,  we  were  debating  as  to  whether  we 
could  venture  to  address  the  aged  mourner,  for  we 
feared  her  violent  grief  would  make  her  seriously  ill, 
when  two  other  poor  but  younger  women  came  up, 
and  one  addressed  the  old  woman  rather  roughly — 

“  That’s  no  use,  old  woman  ;  you’re  crying  enough 
to  make  a  young  man  ill,  let  alone  an  old  woman.  I’ve 
been  crying  bitter  too,  but  I’m  young  and  can  stand  it. 
Stop  that  noise  now.” 

Somewhat  indignant  at  this  unsympathetic  procedure, 
we  moved  forward,  and,  in  our  miserable  Russian, 
tried  to  say  a  few  consoling  words,  when  we  were 
electrified  by  the  younger  woman  saying — 

“Is  it  the  grave  of  your  child,  then,  mum  ?” 

We — “  What  do  you  mean  ?  Is  it  not  the  grave  of  her 
grandchild  ?” 

“  Bless  you  !  No,  mum,  she  is  a  beggar,  and  crying 
over  the  child’s  grave  in  hopes  that  if  the  parents  come 
they’ll  pay  her  well — that’s  why  she  wanted  to  know 
where  the  mother  was.” 

Twenty  kopecks  (6d.)  stopped  the  tears,  and  the  old 
woman  kissed  the  donor’s  hand  with — 

“  Bless  you  !  Bless  you  I  I  be  an  old  woman,  and 
can  scarcely  walk.” 

Younger  woman — “  Well,  and  aint  I  going  to  get 
anything  for  telling  the  truth  ?” 

A  little  bit  disgusted  we  turned  back,  and  on  arriving 
again  at  the  mourning  widow  we  found  she  had  passed 
into  the  quarrelsome  stage  -,  she  was  shaking  her  fist  at 
the  grave,  and  addressing  the  dear  defunct  in  no  measured 
tones — 

“  Brute  I  wretch  I  beast  I  well  is  it  for  me  that 
you’re  a-lying  where  you  be  -,  no  more  do  my  bones 
ache  from  your  drunken  blows  ;  and  my  money,  I  can 
spend  my  money  for  myself  now  instead  of  seeing  it 
guzzled  down  your  horrid  throat,  you  drunken  sot  I” 

And  so  exasperating  were  her  words  that  it  was  well 
indeed  for  her  that  Heaven  had  not  granted  her  previous 
pious  wish  and  given  back  her  prop,  as  it  is  quite  likely 
her  prop  would  there  and  then  have  been  the  death  of 
her.  Indeed,  on  all  hands  the  effects  of  wodky  were 
getting  so  visible  that  we  were  glad  to  take  our  de¬ 
parture. 


I’m  sitting  alone  at  my  window. 

And  watching  the  clouds  that  fly 
Dke  snow-white  doves  o’er  the  azure 
Of  the  calm,  deep,  passionless  sky. 

Could  they  feel  but  my  heart’s  full  beating, 

I  Could  they  know  how  my  pulses  burn, 

1  Their  coldness  would  warm  to  pity  -, 

ii  They  would  stay  in  their  flight  and  turn. 


SONG. 

And  bring  me  one  sweet,  fond  message 
From  my  darling  over  the  sea. 

And  my  pulses  should  still  their  fever. 
My  heart  beat  softly  and  free. 

But  still  as  I  sit  at  my  window 
TTiey  hover  unheeding  by. 

Their  glow  is  but  cast  by  the  sunset — 
Their  breath  but  the  night-wind’s  sigh. 
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ANDREAS  HOFER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  TYROL. 


“  Ducit  amor  j  atrise.” 


ON  the  9th  of  April,  1809,  a  young  French  officer, 
followed  by  a  sporting  dog,  and  carrying  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  pursued  his  way  to  St.  Leonard’s  along 
the  banks  of  the  River  Passer. 

Why  a  French  officer  was  thus  peaceably  engaged  in 
the  Gorge  will  be  explained  in  the  following  story. 
Napoleon,  after  crippling  Austria  by  a  succession  of 
victories,  had  given  one  of  her  most  loyal  provinces 
to  Bavaria,  with  the  object  of  throwing  open  the  ports 
of  Italy.  In  April,  1809,  the  Bavarians  took  possession 
of  the  fortresses  and  towns  of  the  Tyrol,  while  a  small 
French  force,  under  the  command  of  General  Bisson, 
occupied  Innsprlick.  Its  presence  was  tolerated,  while 
that  of  the  Bavarians,  who  laid  restrictions  on  their 
commerce,  insulted  their  religious  feelings,  and,  to  crown 
all,  had  destroyed  the  Castle  of  Tyrol,  which  they 
concidered  their  sacred  palladium,  inspired  them  with 
intense  hatred  and  a  burning  thirst  for  vengeance. 

Although  everything  wore  an  outward  semblance  of 
peace.  General  Bisson  was  not  without  considerable 
anxiety.  Wishing  to  sound  the  feelings  of  the  Tyro¬ 
leans,  and  learn  the  cause  of  the  violent  conduct  of  his 
allies,  he  despatched  an  officer  named  Gustave  Le  Brun 
to  the  Tyrol,  to  whose  tact  and  prudence  he  confided 
this  delicate  mission.  I.e  Brun,  although  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  was  already  a  distinguished  soldier  and 
savant,  who,  as  a  soldier,  admired  the  courage  of  the 
T)roleans,  and  as  a  savant  their  ingenuity  in  mechanical 
arts  ;  admiring,  too,  but  with  virtuous  and  well-regu¬ 
lated  feelings,  the  fair  and  innocent  daughters  of  the 
mountains.  Gustave  possessed  what  is  in  all  countries 
a  recommendation — a  handsome  person,  easy  and  elegant 
manners.  It  was  he  who  Journeyed  along  the  Passer  on 
the  9th  of  April,  1809.  In  winter  this  river  was  frozen, 
but  when  loosed  from  its  icy  bonds  in  spring  it  be¬ 
came  a  mountain  torrent,  swarming  with  wildfowl,  of 
which,  thanks  to  the  keen  scent  of  his  dog,  Gustave  had 
already  shot  several.  On  reaching  an  angle  in  the  river 
he  came  suddenly  on  a  man  who  sat  on  the  bank,  and 
was  so  intently  engaged  in  fishing  as  not  to  perceive 
his  approach.  He  was  a  capuchin  friar  his  hood, 
thrown  back  over  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders,  revealed  a 
firm  and  energetic  countenance. 

“  What  sport,  my  friend  ?”  said  Gustave,  advancing. 
At  sight  of  a  French  officer  the  friar  started,  and  in 
a  subdued  voice  replied  that  hitherto  he  had  been  un¬ 
successful. 

“  Brother,”  continued  Gustave,  “  what  mean  those 
pieces  of  wood  floating  down  the  river,  to  each  of  wh'ch 
is  attached  a  small  flag  ?” 

The  friar  to  whom  this  question  was  addressed  did 
not  hear,  or  did  not  wish  to  answer  it ;  he  turned  away, 
drawing  his  hood  over  his  head  so  as  to  conceal  his 
face,  and  throwing  his  line  into  the  water,  continued  his 
employment,  but  without  success. 


Gustave,  plunging  his  hand  into  his  wallet,  drew  forth 
one  of  the  fruits  of  his  day’s  sport,  saying  with  great 
kindness,  “  Accept  this,  brother  ;  nay,  do  not  refuse. 
You  must  lose  your  morning.  Adieu  •”  The  friar 
accepted  the  game  ungraciously  ;  Gustave,  after  pro¬ 
ceeding  a  few  steps  on  his  way,  returned.  “  I  am  on 
my  way  to  breakfast  at  St  Leonard’s,”  said  he-,  “  which 
is  the  best  auberge  there  ?” 

“  Sand’s.” 

“  What  is  your  name,  brother  ?” 

“  To  the  religious,  Frere  Fiorian,”  replied  he  bitterly  ; 
“  but  to  the  Bavarians,  who  have  destroyed  my  convent, 
I  am  Joachim  Haspinger,” 

Gustave  pursued  his  way,  murmuring — 

“  At  all  events.  Brother  Fiorian,  you  are  not  blessed 
with  politeness.” 

Eager  for  a  good  breakfast,  he  slung  his  gun  over  his 
shoulder,  and  no  longer  following  the  windings  of  the 
river,  took  the  direct  road  to  St.  Leonard’s.  Suddenly 
he  was  arrested  by  cries  of  distress.  Hastening  to  the 
spot  from  whence  they  proceeded,  he  could  distinguish 
nothing  but  a  large  bag  whirled  along  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  torrent.  On  looking  more  narrowly  he  per¬ 
ceived  a  human  form  struggling  in  the  w'ater.  Throw¬ 
ing  aside  his  gun  and  wallet,  he  plunged  into  the 
stream,  and  after  great  efforts  succeeded  in  laying  hi)ld 
of  the  dress  of  a  woman,  and  drawing  her  fainting  form 
to  the  edge  of  the  bank.  Just  as  his  strength  was 
nearly  exhausted  he  perceived  Brother  Fiorian  standing 
on  an  adjacent  point  of  the  rock.  The  friar  promptly 
untied  the  rope  with  which  he  was  girded,  one  end  ot 
which  he  threw  to  Gustave,  who  with  its  assist.ince 
was  able  to  land  his  burden,  and  place  her  in  safety. 

She  was  a  beautiful  young  girl ! 

“  Wilhelmine  Spit/er !”  cried  the  friar,  as  he  recog¬ 
nised  her  features. 

“Quick!  quick!  brother,  take  my  gourd,  run  and 
fetch  some  water,”  cried  Gustave. 

Fiorian  obeyed.  Gustave  placed  his  hand  on  the 
young  girl’s  heart ;  it  still  be.at.  Then  he  gently  b.rthed 
her  temples  with  eau-de-vie,  and,  r.iising  his  gourd  to 
her  lips,  poured  a  few  drops  of  water  into  her  mouth. 
Before  long  a  slight  tremulous  motion  in  her  eyelids 
and  a  faint  smile  on  her  lips  showed  that  consciousness 
had  returned. 

The  young  officer  rose  respectfully. 

“We  are  now  close  to  St.  Leonard’s,”  said  he,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  friar ;  “  to  your  care,  brother,  I  consign 
her.” 

Whilst  this  scene  was  enacting,  Gustave’s  dog  h.ad 
rescued  the  bag  from  the  river.  It  was  partly  filled 
with  sawdust ! 

“  How  strange  !”  thought  Gustave,  “  there  is  some 
mystery  in  this.  Ever  since  morning  the  river  has  been 
covered  with  it.” 
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Approaching  Wilhelmlne,  who  still  lay  supported  in 
the  kind  arms  of  Brother  Florian,  he  contemplated 
her  for  a  few  moments  in  silence  ;  then  bowing  respect¬ 
fully,  extended  his  hand,  which  she  seized,  and,  before 
he  could  withdraw  it,  raised  it  to  her  lips.  He  turned 
away  his  head,  his  eyes  moist  with  tears,  and,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  did,  hurried  off  on  the  road  to 
St.  Leonard’s. 

He  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  auberge  of 
Sand.  It  was  a  two-storied  house  standing  alone,  close 
to  the  river,  from  which  it  was  protected  by  a  wall  of 
loose  stones.  The  kitchen,  the  principal  apartment  of 
every  auberge,  was  arranged  like  all  others  in  the 
Tyrol.  In  the  centre  rose  a  square  erection  of  masonry, 
the  top  covered  by  a  plate  of  iron.  This  was  the 
hearth,  where  a  battalion  of  culinary  utensils  were  col¬ 
lected.  The  smoke,  after  filling  the  kitchen,  found 
egress  only  through  the  door  and  windows.  At  one 
side  of  the  hearth  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  was  seated 
on  a  wooden  stool  employed  in  cleaning  a  carbine.  He 
reminded  the  French  officer  of  some  of  the  famous 
heroes  of  old.  This  was  Sand  the  aubergiste,  whose 
real  name  was  Andreas  Hofer.  He  wore  a  red  coat, 
brown  waistcoat,  and  black  breeches,  supported  by 
braces  richly  embroidered.  His  head  was  covered  by 
a  large  slouched  hat,  the  brim  of  which  half  hid  the 
u,'per  part  of  his  face.  His  eyes  were  black,  his  air 
grave  and  dignified.  A  beard,  black  as  ebony,  descended 
to  his  waist. 

He  received  the  stranger,  with  coldness  and  evident 
suspicion.  On  Gustave’s  demand  for  breakfixst  and  a 
bottle  of  Bolsano,  he  rose  and  gave  some  directions  to 
the  domestics,  who  commenced  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions,  then,  quietly  resuming  his  scat,  busied  himself 
as  before  in  cleaning  his  carbine.  Surprised  at  this 
reception,  Gustave  placed  a  chair  before  the  fire,  and 
taking  off  his  uniform  hung  it  to  dry.  He  was  evidently 
an  unwelcome  guest.  Soon  his  curiosity  was  aroused 
by  the  number  of  Tyrolean  youths  who  were  continually 
Cuming  and  going,  evidently  the  bearers  of  important 
inielligence  to  the  aubergiste,  which  they  communicated 
in  whispers.  They  stood  in  his  presence  while  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  sit.  A  friar,  whom  Gustave  recognised  as 
Frere  Florian,  made  his  appearance.  No  sooner  had 
he  crossed  the  threshold  than  the  aubergiste  rose  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Then  advancing,  he 
pressed  his  hand,  and,  drawing  him  aside,  spoke  to  him 
in  a  low  voice.  On  hearing  the  reply  of  the  friar,  his 
countenance  suddenly  brightened ;  approaching  the 
young  French  officer,  he  raised  his  hat,  and  addressed 
him  with  strong  emotion. 

“  Welcome  to  the  house  of  Andreas  Hofer  !  You 
have  saved  the  life  of  an  orphan  of  St.  Leonard’s — the 
only  child  of  my  poor  sister  Wilhelmine  Spitzer,  who 
is  now  in  Paradise  !” 

At  the  name  of  Hofer,  already  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  Tyrol,  Gustave  rose,  and  respectfully  saluted 
the  renowned  chief  who  had  defended  the  pass  of 
Scharnitz  against  the  troops  of  Marshal  Ney. 

“  You  came  to  seek  refreshment,  and  met  with  no 
welcome,”  continued  Hofer,  in  a  gentle  voice ;  “  but 
now,  by  St.  George,”  and  here  he  kissed  a  medal  hang. 


ing  from  his  neck,  “  you  shall  find  that  Andreas  Hofer 
is  not  ungrateful.  Go,”  cried  he  to  a  domestic,  “  serve 
breakfast ;  bring  a  flask  of  the  oldest  Bolsano  from  the 
cellar.” 

Then  conducting  Gustave  to  an  upper  chamber, 
he  left  him  to  change  his  clothes,  which  had  been 
thoroughly  soaked  by  his  recent  adventure. 

On  returning  to  the  lower  apartment  a  welcome  sight 
met  his  eyes.  It  was  Wilhelmine,  who  approached 
her  preserver  with  a  sweet  smile,  full  of  gratitude  and 
joy. 

“  She  is  a  brave  girl,  captain,  as  good  as  her  mother 
was  before  her.  Wilhelmine  will  never  forget  she 
owes  her  life  to  you.” 

The  young  girl,  by  her  uncle’s  desire,  took  her  place 
at  the  table,  on  which  an  excellent  breakfast  was  spread  ; 
he  was  unable  to  do  so  himself,  as  his  presence  was 
continually  required  by  the  arrival  of  young  men  wh  a 
came  on  urgent  business.  During  her  uncle’s  absence 
Wilhelmine  w'as  greatly  depressed,  and  could  not  re¬ 
strain  her  tears.  Gustave  could  not  induce  her  to 
explain  the  cause. 

Andreas  returned,  but  his  face  was  clouded,  and  l;e 
spoke  with  an  effort.  Drawing  Wilhelmine  to  him,  and 
pressing  her  in  his  arms,  he  said — 

“  Hear  me,  my  child  ;  you  have  good  eyes,  and  are 
wise  of  speech  not  like  some  of  your  companions, 
whose  tongues  are  longer  than  their  petticoats.  I  under¬ 
stand  you  ;  but  dry  your  eyes.  I  swear  by  our  Lady  of 
Tyrol - ” 

His  voice  sank  to  a  whisper — the  concluding  words 
Gustave  could  not  hear.  His  eyes  were  riveted  on 
Wilhelmine,  so  irresistible  was  the  charm  of  this  lovely 
young  girl.  Her  costume  was  picturesque  in  the  extreme; 
it  was  composed  of  sleeves  richly  embroidered,  shoes 
with  large  silver  buckles,  chains  of  the  same  metal 
interwoven  in  her  long  dark  hair  ;  while  her  petticoats, 
reaching  but  a  little  below  her  knee,  showed  legs  and 
feet  of  exquisite  proportions.  When  she  had  again 
seated  herself  beside  her  preserver,  and  her  uncle  had 
left  the  apartment,  to  Gustave’s  request  to  hear 
something  of  her  life  she  replied  she  had  only  just 
quitted  a  convent  at  Bolsano,  where  she  had  been 
brought  up. 

“  Make  me  a  promise,”  said  she  ;  “  it  is  now  three 
o’clock.  Night  will  soon  be  here.  Do  not  return  to 
the  Castle  of  Jauchen  this  evening.” 

“  Impossible,  Wilhelmine.  I  must  return,  but  to¬ 
morrow  you  will  see  me  again.” 

“  No,  not  to-morrow,”  replied  she,  with  touching 
sadness  ;  “  you  will  never  return.” 

“  I  must  go,  Wilhelmine,  but  I  promise  you  to  return 
early  to-morrow.” 

“You  must  remain  here,”  said  the  authoritative 
voice  of  Hofer,  who  entered  at  the  moment.  “  I  have 
sent  to  Jauchen  to  say  you  will  not  return.  Leave  us, 
Wilhelmine  !  Go  to  your  aunt !  I  have  something  to 
say  to  my  prisoner.” 

“  Your  voluntary  prisoner,”  said  Gustave,  smiling. 

“No,  pardieu!  a  prisoner  of  war.”  And  as  the 
young  man  made  a  motion  to  rise — “  I  am  serious,” 
added  Hofer.  “  Nay,  do  not  look  in  that  corner  ;  your 
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gun  is  not  there.  The  Tyrol  is  in  arms.  You  could  not 
take  one  step  from  this  without  receiving  your  death- 
stroke.  But  Andreas  Hofei  would  not  wish  a  hair  of  your 
head  to  fall.  I  have  sworn  by  our  Lady  of  Tyrol - ” 

I'rembling  with  rage,  Gustave  was  about  to  throw 
himself  on  the  gigantic  mountaineer,  when  Hofer  seized 
his  arm. 

“  I  respect  your  honourable  feelings,  my  brave 
captain  but  look  from  that  window.  Could  ^’ou 
escape  these  sons  of  the  mount.ains  ?  See — on  all  sides 
— on  every  hill  those  columns  of  smoke.  They  are 
signals  of  insurrection.  They  tell  me  all  is  ready.  At 
sight  of  the  flags,  of  the  sawdust  carried  down  by  the 
torrent,  Tyrol  has  risen  m  masse.  I  have  promised 
Austria  twenty  thousand  men  and  ten  victories,  and  she 
shall  have  them.” 

While  the  chieftain  spoke,  Gustave  gazed  in  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  scene  beneath  his  eyes.  Before  the  aubergc 
one  hundred  and  fifty  hardy  mountaineers,  all  armed 
with  carbines,  were  gathered  round  Frere  Florian,  who, 
with  a  cruciflx  raised  aloft  in  his  hand,  preached  to 
them  a  holy  war. 

Hofer  opened  the  window,  and  addressed  the  mul¬ 
titude  in  a  stentorian  voice — 

“  My  friends,”  cried  he,  “  the  longed-for  hour  of 
liberty  has  at  length  ariived.  You  are  Tyroleans  ;  so 
at  least  were  your  fathers.  There  are  those  who  would 
call  you  Bavarians — those  detested  foes  who  have  razed 
the  old  Castle  of  the  Tyrol  to  the  ground.  Are  you 
satisfied  ?  Who,  when  you  sow,  reap  your  fields  ? 
Are  you  satisfied  ?  Who,  when  you  carve  images, 
deprive  you  of  the  power  of  selling  them  at  Vienna  ? 
Are  you  free?  Oh,  my  countrymen,  firll  like  an 
avalanche  on  these  hated  Bavarians.  Strike  them,  but 
strike  only  those  who  stand  none  but  cowards  strike 
the  fallen.” 

At  the  sound  of  Ilofer’s  beloved  voice  the  air  re¬ 
sounded  with  loud  hurrahs. 

“  Hear  me,”  continued  he,  addressing  Gustave. 
“  You  must  remain  here.  Whether  I  die,  or  victory 
crowns  our  arms,  you  shall  return  free  to  your  general. 
Be  not  so  rash  as  to  attempt  to  fly.  Behind  every  tree, 
every  rock,  there  is  a  carbine.  I  have  sworn  no  evil 
shall  happen  to  you  if  you  give  me  your  parole  you  will 
not  leave  St.  Leonard’s  until  I  call  for  you.” 

Gustave  would  fain  have  refused,  but  he  knew  re¬ 
sistance  was  useless  ;  he  therefore  accepted  the  condi¬ 
tions  imposed  on  him. 

Night  arrived.  Hofer  departed.  An  hour  after,  a 
tremendous  fusillade,  repeated  a  thousand  times  by  the 
mountain  echoes,  announced  the  capture  of  the  Castle  of 
Jauchen,  and  later  on  the  booming  of  cannon  towards 
the  south  told  that  Meran  had  also  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents.  The  nights  of  the  9th  and  loth 
wore  disastrous  to  the  Bavarian  arms ;  surrounded  on 
all  sides,  their  posts  were  seized  and  disarmed,  and 
before  many  days  had  passed,  Hofer,  and  his  lieu¬ 
tenants,  Speckbacker,  Martin  Ternier,  Pierre  Mayer, 
Ki^umater,  Schenk,  and  the  famous  capuchin,  Joachim 
Hnspinger,  hemmed  the  debris  of  the  Bavarian  army, 
and  the  handful  of  French  troops,  under  the  command 
of  General  Bisson,  within  the  wails  of  Innspriick. 


Messengers  despatched  daily  to  St.  Leonard’s  carried 
news  of  these  successes  to  his  delighted  family.  With 
far  different  feelings  it  was  received  by  the  French 
prisoner.  Wilhelmine,  however,  with  exquisite  deli¬ 
cacy,  concealed  from  him  the  principal  events  of  the 
war,  and  endeavoured  .at  the  same  time  to  divert  his 
mind  from  painful  reflections.  Hearing  Flofer  was 
before  Innspriick,  he  wrote  to  remind  him  of  his  pro¬ 
mise,  and  a  few  days  later  a  Tyrolean  arrived  at 
St.  Leonard’s  bearing  a  safe-conduct  from  the  chieftain 
to  the  young  French  officer.  Wilhelmine  bade  him  a 
sorrowful  adieu.  She  accompanied  him  some  distance 
from  the  auberge  then  stopping,  seized  his  hand  and 
covered  it  with  kisses. 

“  Adieu,  my  friend,”  cried  she,  .as  she  withdrew 
from  her  neck  a  little  cross,  around  which  it  hung. 
“  Accept  this  as  a  remembrance  of  a  poor  girl  of  the 
mountains,  who  owes  her  life  to  you.” 

They  parted,  Gustave  tenderly  watching  her  receding 
foim  until  he  could  distinguish  it  no  longer. 

On  arriving  at  head-quarters  he  met  with  a  kind  and 
cordial  reception  from  the  general,  Hofer. 

“  To-morrow,”  said  he,  “  you  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
return  to  your  friends  ;  to-day  you  mu^t  remain  here 
to  see  how  the  Tyroleans  fight  for  their  liberty.” 

Gustave,  however,  insisted  on  returning  without 
delay. 

“  It  cannot  be,”  said  Hofer.  “  Do  you  wish  my 
death  ?  'i  here  is  a  little  girl  who  would  never  forgive 
me  if  I  allowed  one  drop  of  your  blood  to  be  shed.” 

The  Tyrole.ans  luiving^  by  this  time  captured  some 
field-pieces  from  th.e  enemy,  the  booming  of  cannon 
announced  the  commencement  of  a  battle.  Desperate 
efforts  were  made  by  the  intrepid  mountaineers  to  cross 
the  bridge  which  spanned  the  inn,  and  penetrate  the 
Innspriick.  The  troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Bisson,  had  concentr.tted  all  their  means  of  defence 
within  the  town.  Their  guns  swept  the  bridge.  The 
combat  was  terrible.  At  the  head  of  the  bridge,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  bravest  of  his  men,  appeared  the  gigantic 
form  of  Hofer.  Putting  his  sword  into  its  scabbard 
the  chieftain  crossed  his  arms. 

“  En  avaiitr  shouted  he  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  “  follow 
me.  St.  George  and  my  beard  will  be  our  shield  !” 

Under  a  shower  of  shot  the  br.ive  men  rushed 
forward  across  the  bridge  which  united  the  faubourg 
to  the  town,  and  fell  like  an  avalanche  on  the  troops 
defending  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  shot  aimed 
at  Hofer  by  a  Bavarian  soldier  missed  its  mark,  the 
soldier  at  the  same  moment  receiving  his  death  wound. 

“  An  angel  defends  the  Barba,”  he  shouted  with  his 
dying  breath. 

Everything  now  gave  way  before  the  brave  moun¬ 
taineers.  The  capital  of  Tyrol  was  in  their  hands,  the 
French  having  retired  to  the  only  quarter  of  the  town 
which  remained  unconquered,  when  suddenly  the  voice 
of  Hofer  was  heard  commanding  a  suspension  of  arms. 
Gustave,  who  had  watched  the  events  we  have  related 
with  feelings  of  suppressed  indignation,  was  too  brave 
a  soldier  not  to  admire  the  splendid  achievements  he 
had  witnessed.  When  victory  was  decided  he  was 
summoned  into  Hofer’s  presence.  He  found  him  sur- 
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rounded  by  his  friends  in  the  church  of  the  Recollets, 
where,  kneeling  before  the  altar,  they  were  returning 
thanks  to  God  for  the  victory  He  had  vouchsafed  to 
their  arms.  Little  did  the  humble-minded  mountaineer 
think  at  that  moment  how  soon  his  own  grand  image 
would  have  a  place  among  those  of  kings  and  warriors 
in  that  celebrated  fane.  When  his  devotions  were  con¬ 
cluded,  the  chieftain  rose,  and  approaching  Gustave — 

“  We  must  now  part,”  said  he.  **  Return  to  your 
general.  Tell  him  what  you  have  witnessed.  Tell 
him,  too,  that  he  may  leave  Innspriick  with  his  arms, 
and  that  I  am  ready  to  grant  whatever  conditions  he 
requires.  Go  quickly,  Le  Bruce.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
restrain  the  ardour  of  my  companions.” 

Convinced  that  resistance  was  useless,  Gustave  deter¬ 
mined  to  acquiesce  when  on  the  eve  of  departure  he 
came  to  bid  adieu  to  Hofer. 

“  Whatever  happens,”  said  the  Tyrolean  chief,  “  re¬ 
member  you  have  kindled  a  spark  of  gratitude  at  St. 
Leonard’s  never  to  be  extinguished.  You  will  not  be 
forgotten  there.  Adieu,  my  friend  !  We  must  do  our 
duty,  however  difficult  the  task  may  be.” 

Gustave  grasped  his  hand,  deeply  moved. 

“  We  shall  meet  again,”  said  he. 

“  God  grant  it  may  be  in  more  peaceful  times  !” 

He  hesitated — stopped — then  continued  in  a  voice 
less  firm — 

“  If. I  fall,  tell  Wilhelmine.” 

Hofer  smiled. 

“  She  will  wait  for  you.  At  present,  au  revoir. 
Should  you  be  in  any  difficulty  make  use  of  my  name, 
and  write  to  me.” 

The  two  soldiers  parted,  Gustave,  accompanied  by 
French  troops,  taking  the  road  to  Italy,  and  Hofer  to 
pursue  to  the  end  his  remarkable  career.  A  few  leagues 
from  St.  Leonard’s  Gustave  was  accosted  by  a  moun¬ 
taineer,  whose  face  he  remembered  to  have  seen  before. 
'Fhis  man  asked  an  introduction  to  General  Bisson. 
Gustave  gave  it  with  misgiving.  A  thought  flashed 
across  his  mind.  Could  he  be  a  spy  ? 

The  details  of  the  struggle  carried  on  by  Hofer  and 
his  brave  companions  would  fill  a  volume.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  the  Bavarians  sustained  a  succession  of 
defeats,  until  at  length  Hofer  found  himself  master  of 
the  German  Tyrol ;  but  instead  of  giving  these  heroic 
peasants  the  support  they  deserved,  Austria  sent  them 
only  a  few  soldiers,  commanded  by  an  incapable  general ! 

“  Alas !  alas  !”  cried  the  intrepid  mountaineer,  weep¬ 
ing  like  a  child  ;  “  we  w.ant  guns,  ammunition,  and  pro¬ 
visions,  and  not  mere  empty  words.” 

The  arms  of  France  having  prevailed  over  those  of 
Austria,  the  Franco-Bavarian  army  approached  the 
barriers  of  the  Tyrol.  The  insurrection  was  left  to 
face  the  storm  alone,  and  Hofer  returned  to  Brenner  to 
place  himself  at  its  head,  abandoning  Innspriick  to  the 
enemy,  who  re-entered  the  town  May  17th,  1809. 
Rallying  around  him  all  who  were  willing  to  die  for  the 
freedom  of  their  country,  and  a  few  Austrian  troops, 
he  awaited  the  attack  of  the  enemy  at  Mont-Isel. 
Patriotism  again  triumphed  over  discipline.  Victory 
crowned  the  efforts  of  the  brave  mountaineers. 

Although  Austria  abandoned  the  Tyrol  after  the 


battle  of  Wagram,  the  struggle  for  liberty  continued 
unabated.  A  council  of  war  was  convoked  by  Hofer, 
composed  of  Mayer,  Keumater,  and  Schenck.  It  was 
held  on  the  declivity  of  the  Brenner  on  the  3rd  ol 
August,  and  a  resolution  to  die  rather  than  submit  to 
the  hated  foe  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  the  following  day  the  final  struggle  commenced. 
While  Hofer  stirred  up  the  peasantry  at  Passeyer-Thall, 
the  two  other  chiefs  posted  themselves  at  the  entrance 
of  a  deep  gorge  extending  from  Stilfes  to  Nettevald. 
The  road  through  this  dark  defile  ran  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipice,  while  that  from  Stilfes  to  Mauls  followed  the 
course  of  the  Eiser,  and  was  crossed  by  mountain 
streams  which  rushed  into  that  impetuous  river.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  road  the  mountain  rose  almost 
perpendicularly.  Haspinger  barricaded  the  bridge, 
placing  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain  enormous  branches 
of  trees  and  huge  blocks  of  stone.  On  the  4th  of 
August  this  defile  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  ;  but  dis¬ 
ciplined  as  were  their  troops  they  could  not  withstand 
the  impetuosity  of  the  intrepid  Tyroleans,  by  whom 
they  were  driven  back  on  Sterzing,  Speckbacker  and 
Haspinger  establishing  themselves  on  the  heights  south 
and  east  of  the  town. 

Marshal  Le  Feuvre  having,  however,  received  rein¬ 
forcements,  they  saw  the  impossibility  of  encountering 
such  fearful  odds  without  the  inspiriting  presence  of 
Hofer.  Before  he  appeared  on  the  Jaufenberg,  the 
troops  under  their  command,  weary  of  a  struggle  so 
protracted,  abandoned  the  bridge  at  the  entrance  of  the 
defile  at  Stilfes,  which  they  had  been  so  nobly  defend¬ 
ing,  allowing  four  hundred  Bavarians  to  cross  it  in 
pursuit. 

The  enemy  proceeded  for  some  distance  through  the 
teirible  gorge  in  profound  silence,  when  suddenly  they 
halted,  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  voices  on  the  heights 
above  their  heads.  They  listened. 

“  Hans,  is  all  ready  ?”  they  distinctly  heard. 

To  which  another  voice  replied — 

“  Yes,  lose  not  a  moment.” 

“  Down  with  them,  then,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost !” 

An  avalanche  of  rocks  and  trees  fell  with  a  noise 
like  thunder  on  the  heads  of  the  Bavarians,  crushing 
and  mutilating  the  unfortunate  troops.  All  was  then 
wild  terror  and  confusion — discipline  was  at  an  end.  A 
general  flight  ensued.  Marshal  Le  Feuvre  was  twice 
taken  prisoner,  and  twice  escaped  from  the  insurgents. 
His  army,  totally  routed, retreated  on  Innspriick,  followed 
by  the  victorious  insurgents. 

On  the  13th  a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  which 
resulted  in  the  liberation  of  the  Tyrol. 

The  anxiety  of  Gustave  Le  Brun  during  this  terrible 
period  may  well  be  imagined.  He  wrote  several  letters 
to  Hofer,  but  they  were  all  returned  unanswered.  He 
then  addressed  Wilhemine,  and  after  many  days  of 
suspense  received  her  answer.  She  assured  him  of  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  auberge ;  that  they  all 
regretted  his  absence,  especially  the  children  and  herself, 
adding,  “  My  uncle  tells  me  to  wait.  My  heart  tells  me 
this.  I  will  wait  for  you,  and  when  you  come  your 
presence  will  be  my  joy,  my  consolation.  Alas  !  I  see 
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nothing  around  me  but  poor  widows  and  orphans.  You 
will  return,  my  Gustave,  but  when  My  friend  Douay 
seeks  in  vain  to  console  me.” 

At  this  name  Gustave  started — he  remembered  it 
well.  It  was  that  of  the  mountaineer  who,  after  the 
sortie  from  Innspriick,  had  asked  an  introduction 'to 
General  Bisson.  Was  he  a  spy  ?  Should  he  denouace 
him  to  Hofer  ?  Alas !  military  honour  imposed 
silence. 

Hofer  felt  he  could  no  longer  continue  a  struggle 
which  had  become  so  unequal.  He  was  aware  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  thinking  more  of 
others  than  of  himself,  entreated  his  companions  to 
provide  for  their  safety  and  return  to  their  homes  and 
families.  For  some  time  longer  he  refused  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  continued  to  fight  with  the  energy  of 
despair,  till  at  length  a  price  being  set  on  his  head,  he 
consented  to  conceal  himself. 

“  Adieu,”  said  he,  as  he  took  a  touching  leave  of  his 
brave  companions  ;  “a  day  will  come  when  the  Tyrol 
will  be  free.” 

In  the  recesses  of  a  cavern  a  rude  hut,  hastily  con¬ 
structed,  afforded  Hofer  an  asylum.  In  this  retreat  he 
was  soon  joined  by  his  wife  and  family.  Wilhelmine 
remained  alone  in  the  auberge,  and  contrived  to  supply 
them  with  provisions. 

The  pacification  of  the  Tyrol  followed,  the  news  of 
which  was  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Gustave.  Obtaining 
leave  of  absence  from  his  general,  he  directed  his  steps 
to  St.  Leonard’s.  The  lovely  valley  of  the  Passer  was 
white  with  snow  as  he  passed  along.  He  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  dear  auberge ;  it  was  opened  by  Wil¬ 
helmine,  who  wept  mingled  tears  of  joy  and  sorrow 
when  she  beheld  her  lover.  Ah !  little  did  she  think 
that  at  the  same  moment  a  party  of  soldiers,  guided  by 
the  despicable  Douay,  had  surrounded  the  spot  where 
her  beloved  uncle  lay  concealed.  When  IJofer  per¬ 
ceived  the  French  soldiers  his  first  impulse  was  to  seize 
his  carbine,  but  on  second  thoughts,  knowing  that  re¬ 
sistance  was  useless,  he  advanced. 

“  I  am  Andreas  Hofer,”  said  he  ;  “  take  my  life,  but 
spare  my  wife  and  my  children.” 

When  the  news  of  Hofer’s  capture  reached  the 
auberge,  Gustave  and  Wilhelmine  hastened  to  Bolsano, 
to  which  town  he  had  been  taken.  There  the  young 
I'rench  officer  sought  an  interview  with  General  Bisson, 
and  explained  to  him  all  the  circumstances  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  prisoner,  at  the  same  time  request¬ 
ing  permission  to  see  him. 

“  You  are  at  liberty,  captain,”  replied  Bisson,  “  to  see 
him  as  often  as  you  please,  and  so  are  his  family.  I 
have  seen  him  myself,  and,  pardieu!  cest  un  homme 
antique  /” 

Gustave  hurried  to  the  prison.  Joy  illumined  the 
noble  countenance  of  the  captive  when  he  beheld  his 
friend. 

“  My  little  Wilhelmine,”  said  he,  “  may  well  be 
happy  ;”  but  fearing  this  word  might  sound  cruel  under 
the  circumstances,  he  added,  “  happy  that  she  has 
brought  me  such  a  friend.”  One  thing  gave  him  in¬ 
tense  pain — it  was  his  betrayal.  ^  <I  could  not  have  be¬ 


lieved,”  said  he,  “  a  traitor  could  be  found  in  the 
Tyrol.” 

When  an  order  at  length  arrived  to  transfer  the 
prisoner  to  Mantone,  the  parting  of  this  unfortunate 
f^amily  was  heart-rending.  Holer  pulled  his  hat  over 
his  eyes  and  wept.  Gustave  would  not  leave  him — he 
accompanied  him  to  his  destination.  Hofer  appeared 
before  his  judges.  General  Bisson  presided.  The  short 
military  career  of  the  prisoner  was  proved  to  have  been 
unstained  by  excess  or  violence.  The  tribunal  listened 
with  respect ;  the  French  officers,  who  crowded  the 
court,  evinced  lively  sympathy.  The  soldiers  presented 
arms.  Two  of  his  judges  voted  for  his  acquittal,  and 
three  for  confinement  of  a  limited  duration.  But  during 
the  night  an  order  came  that  the  prisoner  was  to  be 
shot  on  the  following  morning. 

Hofer’s  death  was  worthy  of  his  life.  As  the  time 
approached  he  was  warned  to  prepare  for  the  execution 
of  the  sentence.  Six  o’clock  struck. 

“  My  hour  is  come,”  cried  he,  “  and  now  to  thy 
tents,  O  Israel !” 

Commending  Wilhelmine  to  the  protection  of  his 
friend,  he  followed  the  guard  to  the  appointed  place. 

“  Take  comfort,”  said  he  to  some  Tyrolean  prisoners 
who  surrounded  him.  “  The  hour  will  come — I  die — 
but  Tyrol  cannot  die.” 

He  refused  to  kneel,  or  to  allow  his  eyes  to  be  ban¬ 
daged.  “  Never  !  never  !”  cried  he  ;  “I  will  die  stand¬ 
ing  before  my  God  !” 

Then  giving  a  last  affectionate  look  at  Gustave,  and 
saluting  the  beloved  mountains  of  his  native  land,  which 
were  visible  on  the  horizon,  he  gave  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand — and  fell  ! 

His  sad  fate  gave  Gustave  I.e  Brun  such  a  distaste 
for  his  profession,  that  he  determined  to  leave  the  army. 
A  letter  from  Wilhelmine  hastened  the  execution  of  his 
plans.  It  told  him  the  widow  of  Hofer  had  been  invited 
to  reside  at  V'^ienna  by  the  Emperor,  and  wished  to  see 
him  before  her  departure  thither.  Being  free  to  follow 
his  inclinations,  he  took  the  road  to  St.  Leonard’s.  His 
meeting  with  the  bereaved  family  was  painful  in  the 
extreme — one  name  ever  in  their  hearts  and  on  their 
lips. 

.^fter  a  few  days  spent  in  the  society  of  the  dear 
friend  of  her  husband,  the  widow  parted  from  Wilhel¬ 
mine  and  the  dear  auberge,  and  took  the  way  to  her 
new  home. 

Standing  beside  Gustave  on  the  threshold  of  the 
auberge,  h'ts  firmness  sustaining  her  failing  courage, 
Wilhelmine  followed  with  weeping  eyes  the  conveyance 
that  bore  away  all  her  family. 

##**** 

Gustave  Le  Brun  established  himself  at  St.  Leonard’s, 
where  he  was  an  object  of  respect,  from  having  been 
the  friend  of  the  beloved  Tyrolean  chief,  and  a  witness 
of  his  heroic  death.  A  year  later  he  married  Wilhel¬ 
mine.  Too  young  .and  too  clever  to  remain  inactive, 
he  established  a  prosperous  factory  at  St.  Leonard’s ; 
the  tenderness  of  his  wife,  and,  in  time,  the  love  of  his 
children,  repaying  him  a  thousandfold  for  the  loss  of 
country  and  ot  friends. 


2  34 — Confirm  vTiivN  Toilfttfs. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Mai’AME  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 


A  CASE  indeed  to  pronounce  “  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun !"  The  so-called  uouveaute  of  the 


season  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  gored  dress, 
known  at  various  periods  under  the  several  names 
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vogue  about  ten  years  ago.  Some  of  our  nutur'wres 
have  attempted  to  bring  into  fashion  the  robe  clo.ke — 


of  rcbe  Gabrielle,  robe  Princesse,  robe  Eripire,  and 
fourreau,  the  latter  being  the  denomination  most  fre- 


235.— Foirreau  R  be  and  Child’s  Costume. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 


quently  employed  at  the  present  time.  With  very  slight 
modifications  it  is  the  robe  Empire,  which  came  into 


a  short,  that  is,  rasterre  gored  dress — but  this  is  so 
altogether  unbecoming  and  ungraceful-looking  that  it 
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has  no  chance  of  success.  The  only  redeeming  point 
of  the  fourreau  dress  is  its  ample  train  at  the  back, 
and  even  then  it  requires  a  very  well-proportioned  figure 
to  look  pretty. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  now  an  undisputed  point 


the  skirt,  the  former  being  quite  plain,  and  the  latter 
mounted  in  full  pleats,  and  forming  an  ample  flowing 
train. 

Some  of  these  dresses  are  made  very  simply.  We 
have  seen  at  Gagelin’s  very  handsome  silk  dresses 


236, — Gkenadine  Toilette. 

(Pj/wt  Patterns  oj  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-ftrtet,  Covnt  Garden.) 


that  the  dressy  toilette  consists  in  a  trained  skirt,  gored 
so  as  to  remain  perfectly  plain  in  front.  The  only 
difference  between  the  modern  dress  and  robe  Empire 
is  that  instead  of  being  gored  all  round,  and  giving  the 
whole  figure  the  appearance  of  a  triangle,  there  is  now 
a  great  difference  between  the  front  and  back  part  of 


without  any  trimming,  the  train  merely  caught  up  with 
a  wide  sash,  fastened  at  the  side  with  a  large  artistic 
buckle.  But  then  this  is  a  matter  of  taste,  for  in  the 
same  warehouse  appeared  dresses  very  elaborately 
ornamented,  as  we  will  presently  show  by  a  few  descrip¬ 
tions.  Even  with  the  fourreau  dress  a  tunic,  or  rather 
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a  double  skirt,  is  frequently  worn,  generallj  of  a  fan¬ 
ciful  shape,  and  confined  either  to  the  back  or  front 
part  of  the  skirt — that  is,  put  on  cither  as  a  tablier  or 
semi-train. 

If  you  have  your  carriage,  it  is  all  very  well  to  go 


Not  that  the  costume  is  as  exclusively  the  fashion  as 
it  has  been  for  the  last  few  years,  but  one  or  two  cj/- 
tumes  complets  will  still  be  found  this  year  in  the  war  J- 
robe  of  all  ladies  of  taste,  while  Louis  Quinze  robes 
and  Empire  dresses  bring  a  nice  variety  in  the  toilette. 


237. — Walkkc  CosiUMt. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-streety  Covent  Carden.) 


The  following  are  some  nice  new  models  taken  note 
of  at  the  Louvre — the  first  of  our  Parisian  warehouses 
for  taste  and  novelty  : — 

First  a  costume  of  beige  tatfetas  (a  fancy  woollen 
material),  the  first  skirt  trimmed  round  with  one  slightly 
gathered  flounce,  the  heading  of  which  is  formed  by  a 


out  with  the  trained  fourreau  dress,  but  when  actual 
walking  is  in  question  it  is  neither  pleasant  nor  even  in 
good  taste  to  wear  flowing  skirts.  Dresses  are  there¬ 
fore  made  rasterre  still  for  walking  costumes,  and  the 
tunic  or  double  skirt,  and  jacket  bodice,  are  quite  as 
much  in  vogue  as  ever  for  such  toilettes. 
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further  ornamented  with  very  narrow  stitched  bias 
across  the  middle.  The  second  skirt  is  extremely 
short  in  front,  tucked  up  behind  in  laveuse  fashion,  and 


narrow  bouillon  with  small  fluting  on  either  side 
edged  with  coloured  silk  ;  above  this  a  deep  plisse  with 
similar  heading  is  put  on  at  the  back  and  sides  only. 


238. — Visiting  Toilettis. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  ^0,Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 

leaving  the  front  part  plain.  Bias  folds  of  the  beige  falling  thence  into  a  square  lappet.  The  bodice  has 
material,  fastened  here  and  there  with  bows  ot  coloured  points  in  front  and  a  square  basque  behind.  The 
silk,  mark  the  outline  of  this  plain  front  part,  which  is  outline  of  both  the  double  skirt  and  basque  is  edged 


2  39- — DfcMi-Sdi:oN  Toilettes. 

^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  HenrUtta-street,  Covent  Garden.') 

T/w  cut-out  Paper  Pattern  of  Slecveleee  Jacket  on  Fij.  1  u  p.-eeented  icith  thia  XuinV''. 

the  neck  and  across  the  double  revers  of  the  in  this  part  of  a  dress,  none  have  retained  such  continued 
sleeves.  favour  as  the  revers — only  of  revers  there  are  an  endless 
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variety.  There  is  the  deep  coat  revers  fastened  down 
with  large  buttons  ;  the  mousquetaire  revers  with  a  dash 
of  military  style  about  them  ;  and  a  number  of  fancy 
revers,  among  which  one  of  the  most  novel  is  that  which 


is  funnel-shaped,  remaining  very  wide  open  at  the 
wrist,  in  others  it  lies  close  over  the  sleeve,  but  comes 
a  good  deal  beyond  it. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  new  spring  and  summer 


241.— Morning  Costume  and  Visiting  Toilette. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Carden.) 


seems  formed  of  two  cuffs  put  on  in  opposite  direc- 
i  tions — one  upwards,  the  other  falling  over  the  hand, 

(  and  generally  divided  by  a  bias,  ruching,  or  some  other 

trimming.  In  some  cases  the  revers  or  parement 


costumes.  The  soft  light  beige  materials  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  are  in  immense  favour  with 
Parisian  ladies.  They  can  be  brightened  up  with  trim¬ 
mings  or  mere  pipings  of  coloured  silk  or  foulard. 
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242. — Muslim  Toiuttes  ior  Spring. 

{JPaptr  Patiirnt  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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side  with  blue  silk,  second  skirt  with  one  similar  biais  and  upon  the  sleeves.  Buttons  of  engraved  steel  give  a 
all  round,  looped  up  behind  over  the  tournure.  A  very  nice  finish  to  there  very  neat,  dainty  cost!  mes.  They 
f  pretty  jacket  bodice  is  tight  fitted,  with  basques  turned  can  be  made  in  still  less  expensive  fashion  b;  merely  piping 
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2  43- - InDJOI  ANU  VlblTING  CosTUMES. 

(^Piiptr  VatUrns  of  Maoame  Goubaup,  30,  Iitnnt:tta-sti\et,  C'.icnt  GartUn. 


A  new  kind  of  mohair,  called  balenios,  very  soft  and  trimmed  in  tabs,  with  silk  rouleaux  and  buttons  the 

very  silky,  makes  up  charmingly  for  dresses,  but  is  scarcely  second  with  rine  narrow  rouleaux  and  silk  fringe  to 
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match,  the  bodice  a  plastron  of  the  same  coloured  silk 
as  the  trimmings.  Another  style  of  trimming  for  dresses 
of  fancy  material  is  this  :  (luting,  either  of  the  material 
or  of  taffetas,  put  on  so  as  to  simulate  the  heading  of  a 
deep  flounce  round  the  back  and  sides  of  the  skirt,  and 
then  up  the  front  to  the  waist.  This  can  be  repeated 
three  times,  with  bows  at  each  turning  point.  Trim¬ 
mings  in  camdieu  shades  are  more  in  fashion  than  ever, 
or  a  contrasting  colour  can  be  chosen  with  dresses  of 
some  neutral  shade. 

Sometimes  a  plisse  of  a  darker  shade  is  put  on  just 
under  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  which  is  piped  of^its  own 
colour,  and  the  same  device  is  adopted  for  edging 
flounces.  . 

We  were  ^Iso  shown  at  the  Ix»uvre  quite  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  new  mantles  for  the  spring  and  summer. 

The  Jaqut'tte  is  of  Various  shapes  and  materials.  One 
model,  tight-fitting,  is  of  black  cashmere,  fastened  with 
one  rovers  across  the  chest,  with  short  basques  in  front 
and  a  long  oval  one  behind.  It  is  piped  with  black 
faille  and  trimmed  with  silk  braiding  guipure.  Another 
is  of  whitish-grey  summer  cloth.  It  is  perfectly  tight- 
fitting,  with  basque  slashed  in  the  middle  of  the  back, 
and  revers  upon  the  front  and  sleeves.  The  whole  is 
stitched  twice  with  brown  or  black  silk,  and  has  no  other 
trimming  beyond  steel  buttons. 

The  cuirasse  is  made  either  of  black  cashmere  or 
silk,  and  is  a  tight-fitting  jacket  without  sleeves,  em¬ 
broidered  with  jet  l>eads,  and  trimmed  with  -beaded 
lace.  This  lace  forms  de^p  ruchings  round  t|\e  neck 
and  armholes. 

TheGrandeDuchesse  mantelet  is  a  more  dressy  model. 
It  is  made  of  rich  black  faille,  and  falls  something  like 
a  shawl  behind,  but  is  just  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  bow 
of  very  wide  ribbon,  which  is  the  finishing  point  of  an 
elegant  black  lace  triftming  twisted  in  cascade  folds  from 
the  neck.  The  side-pieces  faH  in  ample  sleeves  over 
the  arms,  and  the  fronts  in  long  square  lappets.  The 
whole  outline  is  trimtned  with  a"  double  lace  border, 
above  which  come  a  double  biais  of  faille  and  a  lace 
heading.  The  encolure  is  finished  off  with  a  deep 
Medicis  ruche  of  lace.  The  lace  trimming  at  the  back 
is  sometimes  exchanged  for  a  small  pointed  flat  hood, 
edged  with  lace,  and  ^pished  off  with  a  bow  of  ribbon. 

The  fichu  Figaro  is  again  a  very  tasteful  mantle  of 
black  faille  or  grosgrain,  which  is  crossed  over  the 
bosom  in  front,  and  falls  in  two  long  basques  behind  ; 
a  rich  lace  trimming,  which  outlines  the  mantle,  is 
finished  at  the  back  of  the  waist  into  a  full  cocarde, 
with  bow  of  black  faille,  which  is  continued  under  the 
lace  in  two  long  lapels  between  the  basques  of  the 
fichu. 

The  Su  ilietme  is  a  tight-fitting  casaque,  which  comes 
down  into  two  long  pointed  basques  in  front,  but 
remains  short  at  the  back.  The  sleeves  are  demi-wide, 
square  and  open  from  tht  elbow.  This  stylish  vetement 
is  mostly  made  of  black  silk,  trimmed  with'jet  braid, 
and  beaded  passementerie  and  lace. 

The  mautekt-echarpe  will  be  worn  of*  black  lace  for 
the  summer.  The  fichu  Figaro  is  also  a  very  nice 
model  to  be  reproduced  in  Chantilly  lace,  or  handsome 
guipure. 


The  bonnet  remains  the  great  problem  of  the  female 
toilet.  There  are,  it  is  true,  various  shapes  to  choose 
from,  but  they  are  all  of  a  towering  order,  in  style  with 
modern  coiffures. 

We  have  noticed  some  pretty  shapes  of  rice  straw, 
with  turned-up  passe,  lined  with  light-coloured  taffetas, 
and  with  a  large  bow  of  the  same  on  one  side,  while 
the  crown  almost  entirely  disappears  under  an  abundance 
of  flowers.  All  spring  blossoms  are  flishionable  just 
now,  primroses  and  cowslips,  daisies  and  violets,  lilac 
and  laburnum,  and  hawthorn,  all  exquisitely  imitated 
from  nature,  and  disposed  in  graceful  wreaths  and  clusters 
and  long  trailing  branches. 

These  flowers  make  our  spring  bonnets  look  exceed¬ 
ingly  pretty  in  spite  of  some  bizarrerie  of  shape. 

One  tasteful  model  is  of  unbleached  rice  straw  turned 
up  with  light  violet  silk,  and  trimmed  with  lilac  and 
white  primula  sinensis,  with  its  elegant  velvet-like  foliage. 

Another  of  Leghorn  straw,  lined  with  pale  pink  silk, 
has  a  beautiful  garland  of  white  and  pink  hawthorn, 
and  a  bow  of  rose-coloured  ribbon,  fastened  on  one  side 
with  S'  large  oval  nacre  buckle. 

A  Charlotte  Corday  bonnet  has  a  crown  of  black 
tulle  beaded  with  jet.  The  border  is  covered  with 
narrow  flutings  of  beaded  lace,  crossed  with  maize- 
coloured  ribbon  ;  a  cluster  of  Banksia  roses  with  brown- 
tiqted  foliage  is  placed  upon  the  crown,  and  a  spray  of 
the  same  quite  at  the  back,  with  a  bow  of  maize- 
coloured  ribbon. 

A  Leopold  Robert  of  fine  black  straw  is  wreathed 
with  the  crimson  blossoms  of  the  pomegranate,  and 
edged  with  beaded  black  lace  -,  at  the  back  trailing 
branches  of  buds  and  foliage  fall  over  a  bow  of  very 
wide  black  velvet. 

A  Trianon  bonnet  of  white  rice  straw  has  a  Spanish 
crown  and  a  brim  slightly  turned  up  all  round,  but  a 
good  deal  more  so  upon  the  left  side,  where  it  is  caught 
up  with  a  spray  of  mulberry  blossoms.  A  light  wreath 
of  the  same  encircles  the  crown,  and  a  bow  of  light  blue 
faille  ribbon  is  placed  just  above  the  spray  of  flowers  ;  a 
torsade  of  the  same  underlies  the  wreath  round  the 
crown.  The  trimming  is  finished  at  the  back  by  a  bow 
and  long  loops  of  black  faille.  The  passe  is  bound 
with  black  velvet  and  lined  with  light  blue  faille.  A 
fluting  of  black  lace  is  placed  in  front  just  below  the 
edge. 

Another  bonnet  of  the  same  shape  is  of  white  chip, 
the  border  bound  with  black  velvet,  and  trimmed  under¬ 
neath  with  a  torsade  of  rose-coloured  gros  de  Suez.  It 
is  caught  up  on  one  side  with  a  spray  of  hedge  roses, 
one  long  branch  of  the  same  winding  half  way  round 
the  crown  Qver  a  torsade  of  black  beaded  lace,  which 
is  finished  off  in  long  lapels  at  the  back.  A  small 
cluster  of  roses  is  fastened  upon  the  crown  behind  with 
large  coques  of  black  velvet  and  a  small  aigrette  of  cut  jet. 

The  bonnet  of  black  tulle,  and  blond  beaded  with 
jet,  is  the  useful  chapeau  par  excellence  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  This  year  it  is  made  sufficiently  elegant 
to  suit  most  toilettes,  bright  jet  fringe  and  ornaments 
giving  it  a 'very  dressy,  sparkling  look,  and  if  a  cluster 
of  pale-coloured  roses  is  added,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ladylike  coiffures  that  can  be  worn. 
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For  excursions  in  the  country  the  chasseur  hat  we 
spoke  of  last  month  is  the  most  suitable,  while  for  the 
garden  very  pretty  shapes  are  now  introduced  with  flat 
crown  and  rather  wide  brim  caught  up  on  one  side  only, 
and  with  a  cluster  of  flowers  put  on  inside,  just  above 
the  ear. 

Some  of  our  first-rate  tnagasins  de  noHvcautes  have  put 
forth  for  the  season  very  cheap  but  very  fresh  and 
coquettish  garden  costumes,  consisting  of  a  Princess 
dress  and  pelerine  of  fond  blanc  percale,  a  straw  hat, 
ombrelk-came  of  unbleached  batiste,  and  pair  of  thread 
gloves.  The  percale  dress  is  edged  with  stitched  biais 
and  has  small  apparent  p>ockets.  Tt  is  buttoned  all  the 
way  down  with  nacre  buttons.  The  whole  toilette  is 
given  at  such  a  very  low  price  (under  ten  francs)  that 
we  can  only  account  for  it  in  supposing  it  a  bait  to 
invite  fair  clients  into  the  house  for  other  purchases. 

To  conclude,  we  will  give  the  description  of  a  new 
and  pretty  mode  of  doing  up  the  hair  without  any  arti¬ 
ficial  aid  beyond  a  few  soft  pads,  and  which  a  lady  can 
easily  manage  for  herself,  provided  she  has  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  rather  long  hair. 

Part  off  a  small  braid  of  hair  on  each  side  in  front, 
and  keep  it  for  small  bandeaux,  to  be  arranged  last  of 
all.  Comb  together  all  the  rest  of  your  hair,  brushing 
it  neatly  oflT  the  temples,  upward,  and  tie  the  whole 
firmly  together  and  as  high  as  po.ssible,  then  divided 
into  five  meshes.  Have  five  elongated  pads,  not  too 
thick,  roll  each  mesh  round  the  pad,  beginning  at  the 
further  end,  fasten  the  coqnes  thus  obtained  lengthways 
and  as  high  as  possible,  two  on  one  side  and  two  on  the 
other,  the  fifth  in  the  middle  with  hair-pins.  A  shell 
comb  can  be  put  in  to  consolidate  the  whole,  but  is  not 
indispensable.  Now  with  the  front  meshes  arrange 
small  bandeaux  russes,  twirl  the  ends  round  the  fingers, 
and  fasten  them  into  two  small  coques  above  the 
bandeaux.  If  no  comb  is  worn,  a  plait  may  be  added 
just  between  the  back  coques  and  the  front  bandeaux ; 
it  should  be  raised  into  a  coronet. .  For  evening  coiffure 
a  few  ringlets  may  be  added  at  the  back.  Small  side- 
combs  are  also  frequently  used  for  fastetung  small  raised 
bandeaux.  The  tout  ensemble  of  the  coiffure  should  be 
high  and  narrow,  the  neck  and-  temples  remaining  per¬ 
fectly  d'egagE  This  coiffure  is  the  most  suitable  of-  all 
to  wear  with  the  modern  style  of  chapeau. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

I.  Toilette  of  Reseda  FAiLLE.of  two  shades,  the 
edge  of  the  skirt  of  dark  faille  flounced  with  four  lighter- 
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coloured  flounces  with  fluted  headings  ;  tablier  oi- 
silk  and  sleeveless  jacket  of  the  same  -,  light  faille  sleevt , 
trimmed  with  dark  parements.  The  whole  of  the  cor¬ 
sage  and  tablier '  edged  with  a  narrow  flounce ;  rice- 
straw  hat  of  Marie  Stuart  shape,  diadem  of  flowers, 
reseda  feather  and  rose-coloured  bow  ;  bronze  boots. 

2.  Little  Girl  of  Six^Xbars. — Skirt  and  corsage 
of  rose'  faille ;  Sicilienne  polonaise  without  sleeves  of 
pearl-grey  faille  barred  with '  rose  colour  ;  tricorne  hat 
matching  the  toilette  of  pearl-grey  Sicilienne,  rose 
plume  and  black  velvet. 

3.  Bride’s  Toilette. — White  jxrult  de  soie,  skirt 
pleated  in  front.  The  robe  is  Prfticess  shape,  forming 
a  rounded  tablier,  and  train  back,  pleated  robings 
and  trimmings,  bow  and  bouquets  of  orange  blossom 
at  the  side ;  wreath  of  bridal  blossoms  with  sprays  of 
buds  and  foliage  ;  tulle  veil. 

V 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN, 
j  THE  POPPY  WREATH. 

This’^pretty  and  effective  pattern  is  suitable  for  a  sofa 
cushion”i  footstool,  or  music-stool,  or  the  centre  group 
would  jnake  a  mat.  It  is  worked  in  our  pattern  in 
common  cross  stitch,  with  Berliif  wool  and  filoselle 
for  thi  lightest  shade,  and  grounded  in  black,  which 
might  be  changed  to.  a  pearl  grey,  but  would  not,  of 
course,  be  so  durable.  The  following  are  the  materials 
required  for  cushion  and  canvas  ; — 4  skeins  of  red,  4  of 
2nd  shade,  6  of  3rd  shade,  7  of  4th  shade,  5  of  5th 
shade,  3  of  6th  shade,  4  of  green,  3  of  2nd  shade,  3  of 
3rd  shade,  3  of  4th  shade,  3  of  blue-green,  3  of  2nd 
shade,  3  of  3rd  shade,  3  of  4th  shade,  and  40  skeins 
of  black  for  grounding.  Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud, 
30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  supplies  the  above 
materials  for  4s.  lod.,  post  free  ;  commencing  pattern, 
IS. ;  light  shades  in  filoselle,  is.  extra. 


OUR  GUT-OUT  PAPER  PATTERN.  ; 

SLEElXLtSS  JACKET.  | 

1 

Our  subscribers  are  presented  this  month  with  the  ? 

pattern  of  one  of  those  stylish  little  jackets  for  velvet  fc 

now  so  much  worn  over  the  walking  costume.  It  is  | 

equally  suitable  for  cashmere,  but  if  made  of  the  latter 
material  should  be  entirely  covered  with  braiding,  and  ; 

studded  with  cut  jet  beads.  The  pattern  consists  of  j; 

three  pieces,  the  front,  side-piece,  and  half  of  back  (see  i 

illustration  Fig.  I,  No.  239,  in  this  Magazine).  j 
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SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 


When  I  was  a  baclielor  I  lival  by  myself. 

Ami  all  the  bread  ami  cheese  I  bad  was  jmt  upon  a  sbclf, 

The  rats  and  the  mice  they  made  such  a  strife - ” 

Sursery  Rhyme. 


The  bachelor  of  modern  times  appears  to  be  sin¬ 
gularly  free  from  the  annoyances  which,  under  the 
generic  title  of  “  rats  and  mice,”  threatened  the  bachelor 
of  old.  I  say  appears,  because  no  one,  save  the  wearer, 
can  say  that  a  shoe  does  not  pinch  somewhere,  and  my 
experience  of  life  teaches  that,  even  in  the  happiest 
circumstances  and  surroundings,  rose-leaves  will  crumple 
and 

“  Pins  will  prick  the  wealthiest  nabob’s  daughter,” 

and  this  reflection  softened  the  feelings  of  envy  with 
which  I  returned  from  taking  tea  in  Furnival’s  Inn  at 
“  Bachelor’s  Chambers”  therein,  and  enabled  me  to 
soothe  the  anguish  of  spirit  which  was  only  too  evident 
that  night  in  the  partner  of  my  joys  and  sorrows,  et 
pour  cause  I  Why  my  “  babs,”  hitherto  so  good, 
should,  on  that  particular  night,  have  decided  on  re¬ 
suming  his  long  laid  aside  role,  and  should  have  chosen 
for  “  one  night  only”  to  enact  the  part  of  "  son  of  the 
sleepless,”  must  remain  for  ever  among  “  things  not 
generally  known,”  but  the  fact  remains,  and  obliges  one 
to  be  silent  instead  of  proudly  pointing  out  the  joys  of 
house  and  home,  when  the  comforts  of  London  cham¬ 
bers  are  discussed.  Up  to  that  day  I  had  always  pitied 
single  men  in  general  and  our  host  in  particular,  but 
that  “  muffin-struggle,”  as  he  irreverently  termed  the 
elegant  repast  which  was  neither  tea  nor  supper,  but 
possessed  the  charms  of  both,  completely  cured  me  of 
that  folly,  and  also  accounted  for  our  friend’s  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  charms  of  housekeeping,  although  he  will 
dance  the  small  hours  through  with  all  my  pretty  girl 
friends,  who  think  him  delightful,'or  play  croquet  by 
July  moonlight  much  longer  than  the  most  reckless 
curate  on  my  list. 

But  to  return  to  the  tea  and  the  chambers,  which 
consisted  of  a  suite  of  rooms  opening  one  into  the  other, 
and  all  having  doors  opening  into  the  outer  hall  or  cor¬ 
ridor.  The  effect  on  entering  was  excellent ;  the  whole 
room  was  chintz,  walls  and  curtains,  bien  entendu.  The 
pattern  was  very  elegant,  and  I  observed  that  the  curtains 
were  not  draped,  but  caught  back  in  the  French  style, 
with  broad  bands  of  chintz  to  match.  The  floor  was 
stained  at  the  edge,  and  a  handsome  Turkey  carpet  was 
laid  over  this.  A  carved  but  unpolished  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture,  demi-sideboard,  demi-cabinet,  stood  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  a  sofa  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  with  reading- 
table  drawn  up  to  it ;  a  cosy  armchair,  with  rockers, 
which  could  be  used  or  not  d  voloute,  occupied  the  other. 
The  walls,  as  I  have  said,  were  covered  with  chintz, 
which  appeared  to  be  fastened  under  a  thick  brass  rod, 
which  outlined  the  juncture  of  wall  and  ceiling,  and 
from  which  hung  a  variety  of  pictures  in  carved  wood 
frames.  The  lower  end  of  the  chintz  was  concealed 
beneath  a  flat  gold  beading  just  above  the  deep  wain¬ 
scoting  of  the  old-fashioned  rooms.  Bookcases,  of 


carved  wood,  filled  the  recesses  on  each  side  of  the 
fireplace.  Over  the  mantelpiece  hung  a  Venetian  mirror, 
with  bevelled  edges  and  quaint  frame,  and  on  each  side 
of  this  gem  were  carved  whatnots  for — you  will  never 
guess,  dear  readers,  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you — pipes  ! 
Between  the  windows  was  a  narrow  old-fashioned 
cabinet  of  ebony  and  lacquer-work,  with  curious  secret 
drawers  and  quaint  recesses.  -This  delightful  cabinet, 
used,  no  doubt,  by  some  “  lady  of  quality”  for  storing 
rich  lace  and  rare  jewels,  for  keeping  her  India  scarves, 
for  storing  her  attar  of  roses,  her  sandal-wood  fan, 
her  knickknacks  ! — this  cabinet,  alas  !  was  no  longer 
perfumed  with  scents  of  Araby,  but  tobacco  and  cigars, 
with  a  judicious  sprinkling  of  pipes,  in  and  out  of  cases, 
filled  its  time-sanctified  recesses. 

Our  host,  a  poet  himself,  has  so  thoroughly  poetised 
the  subject  of  tobacco  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  con¬ 
siders  this  cabinet  as  designed  expressly  for  smokers, 
although  it  for  some  years  must  have  been  occupied  for 
far  different  ends.  The  centre  of  the  room  was  filled 
by  a  table  upon  which  the  “  tea”  was  placed,  and 
before  the  arrival  of  other  guests  the  Silkworm,  as  a 
privileged  person,  was  allowed  to  inspect  and  comment 
upon  the  tout  eusemble. 

“  Of  course  you  must  have  chintz  curtains  and  wall 
drapery,  or  the  constant  smoke  would  render  the  room 
unbearable,”  that  misguided  person  said,  with  a  little 
malice  and  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  to  keep  her  lord 
well  posted  on  the  miseries  of  single  life. 

“  Chintz  !  there  is  no  chintz  in  the  room.” 

“  The  curtains,  the  walls,”  I  stammered  out,  feeling 
that  of  two  things  one,  either  I  am  blind  or  our  host  is 
tricking  us. 

“  No,  these  are  Pavy’s  Japanese  Curtains  and 
tissus  feutre  Japonais”  (but  I  did  not  believe  it  until  I 
had  touched  the  curtains). 

“  No,  my  dear  madame,  we  ivr etched  bachelors  could 
not  stand  chintz.  We  have  not  ‘  spring  cleans’  or 
‘  washing  days ;’  we  buy  these  pretty  cheap  curtains,  and 
when  they  have  been  up  long  enough  we  get  another 
set  of  curtains  and  hangings — et  wild.  Carpet-beaters 
come  and  fetch  away  our  Turkey  and  bring  it  back  the 
same  day,  and  our  ‘  clean’  is  over.” 

This  was  aggravating  enough  to  any  one  who  has  a 
weakness  for  not  only  spring  but  continual  cleans,  so 

1  made  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  extravagance  of  con- 
standy  renewing  curtains  instead  of  washing  them. 

But  the  curtains  will  last  perfectly  good  for  years,  the 
colours  are  indelible,  not  fading  in  sunshine,  and  not 
affected  by  damp.  Dust  can  be  shaken  off  these  paper 
curtains  as  easily  as  off  stuff  hangings.  The  price  for 
a  pair  of  Pavy’s  Patent  Curtains  three  yards  long,  with 
bands,  sewn  and  lined,  is  very  moderate — from  5s.  to 

2  is.  according  to  the  design,  style,  and  pattern.  The 
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felted  fabric  prevents  draughts  as  effectually  as  rep  or 
lined  chintz  curtains,  and  the  designs  are  varied,  sonne 
imitating  Japanese  customs  ;  others,  Lyons  brocades ; 
others,  again,  plain  and  cretonne  chintzes  ;  and  again, 
a  fourth  kind  imitates  Cordova  leather. 

The  tea-table  next  claimed  one’s  attention,  and  proved 
that  these  “  poor  helpless  bachelors”  know  perfectly 
well  how  to  take  care  of  their  visitors  and  naturally  of 
themselves.  Every  appliance  of  comfort  and  luxury 
seemed  to  be  gathered  on  that  table ;  and  after  the 
exhibition  of  so  much  hlcn-etyc  and  suvcir-fiirt;  I  felt  it 
was  quite  useless  to  have  a  private  conference  with  “  the 
laundress”  to  induce  her  to  cut  off  all  shirt-buttons 
in  order  to  drive  “  our  poet”  into  matrimony,  as 

was  suggested,  in  merry  mood,  by  a  great  admirer 

of  the  said  poet.  One  part  of  the  festival  must 

not  pass  without  remark.  New  -  laid  eggs  were 
boiled  on  the  table  in  a  lovely  apparatus,  a  sketch 
of  which  I  have  begged  to  give  my  readers  some 

notion  of  the  luxuries  of  bachelordom.  The  whole 
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machine  is  of  silver  or  electro-plate ;  a  spirit-lamp 
(watched  by  Master  froggy)  is  placed  beneath  the  gipsy’s 
kettle,  which  hangs  from  the  bough  of  the  tree,  while 
the  owl  holds  a  three-minute  glass  in  its  beak.  I  was 
enchanted  with  this  elegant  and  useful  addition  to  the 
breakfast  or  tea  table,  and,  of  course,  being  one  of  those 
aggravating  women  “  who  w’ant  to  know,  you  know,” 
asked  a  heap  of  questions.  It  was  really  funny  to  learn 
that  I  had  gone  to  Furnival’s  Inn  to  see  a  novelty  which 
I  might  have  found  in  New  Bond-street  had  I  inquired 
for  it ;  or,  indeed,  looked  about  a  little  at  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
hill’s. 

“  IIow  oft  in  vain  wo  wander 
'I'o  distant  lands  away, 

To  find  afar  the  fortune 
Within  onr  homes  that  lay  !” 

As  soon  as  I  learned  this  I  asked  no  more  questions, 
but  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  calling  to  look 
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at  this  pretty  boiler,  and  to  learn  its  price — seven 
guineas. 

I  saw  a  great  variety  of  egg-boilers  and  steamers  at 
prices  varying  from  thirty  shillings  and  upwards  ;  but  I 
said  to  myself,  poets  are  better  off  now  than  in  days 
of  old,  and  there  must  be  fewer  rats  and  mice  than 
formerly  nibbled  at  their  bread  and  cheese.  But,  dear 
ladies,  do  we  not  find  in  this  novelty  one  reply  to  the 
numerous  letters,  and,  strangely  enough,  from  one 
parish,  as  to  an  appropriate  gift  to  a  clergyman,  who  is 
(stranger  still)  a  single  man  ?  Could  he  not  prepare  his 
frugal  meal  with  the  aid  of  a  pretty  present  from  his 
fair  parishioners  ?  The  bird  of  wisdom,  the  minute- 
glass,  the  leafless  tree — all  are  suggestive  ;  even  the 
comical  frog  may  recall  with  timely  hint  the  “  frog  who 
would  a- wooing  go.”  At  any  rate  this  caJeau  is  sure  to 
be  welcome  among  the  showers  of  slippers,  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  caps,  and  sermon-cases  usually  bestowed  upon 
ministers. 

In  reply  to  other  letters  as  to  archery  and  croquet 
prizes  for  the  coming  season,  I  will  look  about  for 
“  something  new  but  I  fancy  that  prizes  should  be 
more  varied,  and  that  they  need  not  always  be  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  sport. 

I  give  the  follow'ing  list  of  appropriate  or  useful  or 
agreeable  prizes  which  I  observed  when  at  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
hill’s  house.  No.  144,  New  Bond-street.  For  ladies, 
chatelaine  top  and  pendants  ;  the  top  may  have  archery 
designs,  a  classical  subject,  as  Diane  chasseresse,  or  Dan 
Cupid  with  his  ever-ready  bow,  which  will  please  the  eye 
a  little  wearied  of  arrows  and  of  bows.  For  croquet 
we  can  find  no  classical  .allusions,  but  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  some  charming  designs  made  expressly  for 
chatelaines  ;  croquet  inkstands  are,  however,  favourite 
prizes,  but  the  fashionable  prize  of  the  season  is  indeed 
a  novelty  ;  two  horses’  hoofs  set  in  gold,  silver,  or  fer 
hleuate,  form  a  receptacle  for  all  the  workbox  utensils 
required  by  a  lady — a  complete  etui,  in  fact ;  these  hoofs 
are  .also  made  up  into  inkstands,  taper  and  light  stands, 
and  into  snuff-boxes  for  old  gentlemen,  the  hoofs 
being  mementoes  of  favourite  horses. 

Another  nice  prize  is  an  aneroid  barometer  in  the 
shape  of  the  wheel  which  is  used  in  steering  ships  ; 
this  is  called  the  Edinburgh  b.arometer,  in  compliment 
to  his  Royal  Highness.  Delightful  prizes  for  ladies 
are  the  Norwegian  belts,  which  can  be  worn  with  all 
toilettes,  and  which  are  cleverly  arranged  to  fit  the 
wearer’s  waist  in  either  winter  or  summer  clothing  by 
the  substitution  of  one  set  of  ckasps  for  another  sized 
set.  The  Cinderella  Etui  is  also  a  most  enticing 
prize  ;  it  is  a  perfect  little  shoe,  exquisitely  modelled, 
and  containing  all  the  tiny  apparatus  for  needlework  ; 
this  can  be  hung  on  the  chatelaine  or  worn  at  the  belt. 
The  Cinderella  model  is  made  for  gentlemen,  and  holds 
lights  for  their  cigar.  The  Lanthorn  Pencil-Case  is 
another  novelty  which  would  console  a  second  or  third 
best  shot  for  losing  the  great  first  prize.  The  model  is 
a  tiny  lanthorn,  the  top  of  which  has  a  receptacle  for 
leads  ;  the  lanthorn  shows  colours,  red,  green,  and 
white,  and  is  telescopic,  a  long  pencil  coming  from  the 
interior.  This  may  be  worn  on  the  belt  or  hung  to  the 
ch.atelaine,  and  is  a  useful  as  well  as  pretty  ornament. 
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262. — Edging  in  Mignardise 
Braid  and  Crochet. 


263. — Edging  in  Mignardise 
Braid  and  Crochet. 


204. — Embroidered  Satchel  (Front.) 


265. — Embroidered  Satchel  (Back), 


2^'-). — Emery  Cushion  in  the  I'orm 
OF  A  Beehive. 


259, — Emery  Cushion 


258. — Edging  for  Washing  Materials 
IN  Mignardise  Braid  and 
Crochet. 
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I  must  return  to  this  subject  on  another  occcsion,  as  I 
have  many  questions  to  answer  and  topics  awaiting  a 
word  or  two. 

The  spring  fashions  as  seen  at  Messrs.  Debenham 
and  Freebody’s  house  in  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  are  pretty  enough  to  please  the  most  fastidious. 
There  are  morning  dress  materials  and  made-up  prints, 
cambrics,  and  percales,  fresh  and  most  enticing.  I  will 
enumerate  a  few  good  washing  materials  for  morning 
toilette.  Foulardine  is  the  novelty  ;  it  is  soft,  made  in  all 
colours,  and  in  plain  and  stripes,  and  in  a  quite  new 
mosaic  pattern.  Satines  in  all  shades, /trcfl/f  sansappret, 
chintz  and  floral  printed  corallines,  muslins,  and  piques ; 
Russia  ticking  also  makes  capital  suits  for  ladies’  and 
children’s  seaside  and  country  wear.  For  walking  cos¬ 
tumes  I  observed  poplin,  cashmere,  beige,  Madras  cloth, 
and  great  varieties  of  alpaca,  most  ladylike  costumes  of 
alpaca  being  made  up  in  two  shades  of  this  fashionable 
fabric. 

Among  the  silk  costumes  I  remarked  one  which 
struck  me  as  being  very  ladylike  and  very  reasonable 
in  price.  The  Ethel,  as  the  dress  is  called,  is  ras- 
terre  black  silk,  with  deep  flounce,  headed  by  groups  of 
bouillons,  side  robings  of  bows,  and  slightly  draped 
train,  with  deep  flounce,  narrow  flounce,  and  drawn 
bouillons  ;  corsage  material  to  match,  price  8s.  and 
j^io  los.,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  silk.  This 
dress,  with  many  others,  is  illustrated  in  Messrs. 
Debenham  and  Freebody’s  Book  of  Spring  Fashions, 
just  published,  which  gives  most  useful  information  to 
ladies  living  in  the  country.  From  this  brochure  one 
gains  an  idea  of  the  style  of  dress,  &c.,  but  the  modesty 
of  the  patrons"  evidently  prevents  ^a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  modes  of  the  day  ;  and,  selon  mot,  neither 
illustrations  nor  descriptions  do  justice  to  the  really 
elegant  and  most  reasonably  priced  modes.  I  think 
this  extreme  reticence  is  a  mistake,  as  ladies  usually 
want  to  know  exactly  the  class  of  article  they  have 
chosen,  and  I  do  think  the  book  would  be  far  more 
useful  to  them  if  Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody 
gave  a  faint  idea  of  the  richness,  beauty,  and  elegance 
of  their  goods.  Of  course  it  is  not  easy  to  steer  in  the 
juste-milieu  between  what  the  children  call  self-praise 
and  a  mere  catalogue  of  novelties  ;  still  I  think  it  could 
be  done,  and  with  advantage  to  all.  The  lovely  muslin 
dresses,  for  example,  which  are  designed  for  young 
ladies’  evening  and  summer  toilettes,  at  prices  from 
2 Is.  to  35s-,  beautifully  made,  are  lace  trimmed, 
and  would  make  charming  summer  toilettes,  worn  as 
white  dresses  only,  or  over  coloured  silks  or  alpacas. 
Pour  mot,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  beauty  and  economy 
of  washing  toilettes,  and  prefer  them  to  all  others.  A 
muslin  dress  is  new  each  time  it  is  washed ;  it  costs 
very  little  to  begin  with,  and  so  we  can  afford  to  spend 
a  little  en  route.  Embroidered  muslins  are  the  most  a 
la  mode ;  the  work  is  really  exquisite,  and  most  durable. 
Embroidery  is  nearly  always  fashionable,  and  returns 
again  and  again  to  public  favour.  It  can  be  altered  and 
transposed,  and  is  therefore  an  excellent  fotid  du  toilette. 

To  return  to  my  correspondents.  In  accordance  with 
their  wishes  I  examined  the  jupons  and  made-up  skirts 
of  all  kinds,  and  find  that  washing  cambric  skirts,  all 


colours,  and  made  with  flutings  or  flounces,  can  be  had  I 
for  los.  6d.  upwards,  according  to  the  number  of  I 
flounces  and  the  style ;  alpaca  jupons,  flounced  and  I 
bouillonnes,  from  15s.  pd. ;  Japanese  silk  and  black  J 
silk  skirts  from  two  and  five  guineas  upwards.  Quilted  I 
satin  and  alpaca  skirts  can  also  be  had,  but  it  is  some-  I 
what  late  for  them  ;  however,  few  skirts  are  more  f 
useful  than  these  for  demi-saison  and  travelling.  | 

A  new  button  has  been  sent  me  which  appears  to  I 
possess  considerable  advantages  over  the  old  style  I 
button.  The  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Green  and  Cad-  [ 
bury,  warrant  three  points  with  regard  to  “the  very  1 
button” — first,  it  will  not  come  apart ;  secondly,  it 
will  not  corrode  in  washing  ;  and  thirdly,  it  will  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  mangle.  The  button  is  a  pretty  ' 
button,  having  two  eyelet  holes  exactly  in  the  centre,  is 
easy  to  sew,  and  looks  neat  and  tidy  when  sewn.  I 
have  sewn  on  many  of  the  “  very  button”  this  last  week 
in  order  to  test  its  powers  of  resisting  my  laundress  ; 
for  if  that  estimable  person  is  unable  to  destroy  them, 

I  shall  feel  confident  that  no  other  laundress  can  do  so, 
and  shall  be  able  confidently  to  recommend  them  to  my 
readers.  But  the  advantage  of  having  this  button  is  so 
obvious  that  I  shall  continue  to  use  them  even  if  they  I 
do  not  long  survive  the  attacks  of  the  destroyer.  These 
buttons  may  be  had  of  all  drapers. 

I  called  on  Mrs.  S.  Jay,  259,  Oxford-circus,  Regent- 
street,  to  look  at  some  of  the  pretty  May  toilettes  dis-  I 
played  so  temptingly.  Mrs.  S.  Jay  has  also  some  charming 
specialities,  and  I  am  never  disappointed  in  my  search  for 
novelties  at  this  house.  The  first  model  shown  was  a 
white  Louis  XIV.  jacket  for  morning  wear.  I  call  it  a 
jacket  on  account  of  the  front  being  short ;  but  the 
back  is  long  and  graceful,  forming  a  semi-polonaise, 
draped  at  the  side  under  the  gilet  fronts  of  the  vetement ; 
pockets  edged  with  embroidery  and  having  a  few  ribbon  | 
loops  under  the  pocket,  and,  folding  down  the  front, 
has  an  embroidered  insertion  and  edging,  a  ribbon  being 
placed  beneath  the  insertion  ;  bow  at  the  neck  and  on 
the  parements  of  the  sleeve.  This,  the  Marie,  can  be 
worn  over  a  holland,  ecru  lawn,  or,  indeed,  any  skirt, 
for  being  white  it  has  all  the  freshness  and  grace  of  the 
robe  de  chambre,  united  with  a  more  dressy  appearance. 
The  same  model  is  made  in  satin  cloth,  with  jupon  to 
match  in  brilliante  and  in  printed  cambric,  also  with  skirt 
to  match.  A  model  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
favourite  and  which  is  named  after  the  new  play,  Le 
Sphinx,  is  not  only  pretty,  but  very  serviceable.  It  is 
composed  of  a  tight-fitting  robe  of  one  colour  and  a 
plastron  and  trimmings  of  another  colour  or  shade. 
The  dress  must  not  contrast  too  violently  with  the 
plastron.  An  ecru  or  grey  dress  may  have  a  white 
plastron,  but  white  looks  “  noisy”  on  a  dark  shade  of 
chocolate.  Two  shades  of  any  colour  may  be  worn. 
The  plastron  buttons  on  the  dress  on  both  sides,  and 
may  be  removed  or  replaced  if  creased  or  soiled,  as  the 
front  of  a  dress  is  apt  to  be. 

For  a  bride’s  morning  toilette  I  noticed  very  clear 
batiste,  the  front  en  plastron,  but  not  buttoning  on,  out¬ 
lined  by  a  delicate  muslin  frill,  edged  with  lace,  and 
composed  of  tucks,  insertion  of  lace  'and  embroidery. 
Another,  of  thicker  muslin,  has  front  and  robings  of 
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plain  frills.  The  corsage  forms  a  fichu,  which  comes 
in  front  and  drapes  the  robe  behind.  It  is  very  elegant, 
and  is  suitable  for  medium  figures,  but  I  do  not  counsel 
the  very  stout  to  wear  this,  as  the  flutings  on  the  fichu 
certainly  increase  the  size. 

The  newest  dresses  for  morning  toilette  are  designed 
for  seaside  wear  and  for  the  country.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  robings  of  embroidery  and  embroidered 
flounces.  The  casaque  is  demi-fitting,  and  of  various 
shapes — as  scarf  shape  in  front,  with  postillion  back  ; 
Louis  XIV.  fronts,  and  long  tunic  back  ;  and  a  smart 
little  shape,  L’Americaine,  which  combines  the  jaunty 
postillion  back  with  a  gilet  front,  and  sleeves  with  deep 
parements. 

Mrs.  S.  Jay  is  now  selling  great  quantities  of  sleeves 
for  tacking  into  the  sleeveless  corselets  now  so  much 
worn.  The  sleeves  are  bouillonncs,  and  can  be  had 
either  in  black  spotted  net,  in  Brussels  net,  or  in 
muslin  plain  or  embroidered.  The  prices  run  from 
4s.  6d.  per  pair  upwards. 

Ladies  who  are  renovating  last  year’s  dress  can  easily, 
by  the  help  of  a  cuirass  or  corselet,  wear  a  costume 
which  but  for  this  timely  aid  would  have  been  useless. 

The  lingerie  is  very  pretty ;  the  shape  adopted  for 
simple  toilets  is  a  collar  straight  at  the  back  and  with 
points  turned  back,  but  not  divided  in  front,  leaving  the 
neck  open.  All  collars  are  rather  open,  and  neckties 
very  loose ;  in  fact,  as  fashion  is  now,  the  neck  must 
be  partly  exposed. 

For  half  toilets,  cuffs  and  collars  of  linen  and  ba¬ 
tiste  are  trimmed  with  Valenciennes,  Malines,  or  Bruges 
point  lace. 

The  sleeves  of  dresses  being  most  frequently  large 
and  open,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  choice  of 
cuffs,  which  at  all  times  must  match  the  collar.  I  ob¬ 
served  one  very  pretty  pattern  is  made  with  tiny  little 
tucks  made  by  hand  ;  night-dresses,  camisoles,  &c.,  are 
also  trimmed  with  this.  I  saw  some  charming,  pretty 
pocket-handkerchiefs  in  linen  batiste,  pink,  blue,  and 
mauve. 

The  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  morning  cap  is  just  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mrs.  S.  Jay.  Soft  crown  of  muslin,  tightened 
round  by  a  band  on  which  rests  a  band  of  velvet  bound 
on  each  side  by  embroidered  muslin  ;  the  scallop  has 
sharp  points,  and  from  these  points  a  very  clear  lace,  a 
cockade  of  muslin  and  lace  in  the  middle  of  the  front, 
and  a  large  rosette  to  match,  in  the  middle  of  which 
four  velvet  shells  open. 

I  do  not  in  general  either  believe  in,  or  wear,  cheap 
things,  having  little  faith  in  “  bargains  and  have  held 
cheap  gloves  in  horror  since  I  was  old  enough  to  wear 
kid  gloves  edged  with  swansdown,  as  the  mode  then 
was,  in  the  days  when  I  thought  it  a  great  hardship  that 
my  pink  sash  was  tied  behind  where  I  could  not  see  it ! 
But  I  have  found  some  gloves  which  are  both  cheap  and 
good,  which  have  double  buttons,  which  look  well,  and, 
marvel  of  marvels,  which  wear  well.  I  have  tried  the 
Copenhagen  Glove  myself,  both  in  black  and  in 
colours,  and  am  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my 
purchases.  I  was  induced  to  make  trial  of  these  gloves 
by  the  numbers  of  ladies  who  wrote  month  after  month 
imploring,  not  to  say  worrying,  their  “  dear  Silkworm” 


to  find  out  “  good  gloves  not  too  dear.”  Gloves  began 
to  haunt  my  waking  and  sleeping  hours.  If  after  dinner 
the  geography  of  the  famine  districts  was  discussed, 
and  under  shelter  of  a  map  I  took  “  forty  winks,”  I 
betrayed  myself  by  a  start  as  the  double  buttons  flew  off 
“  in  a  dream  by  day  I  was  the  terror  of  glovers  as  I 
tried  on  the  gloves  in  the  shop  !  In  fact,  I  could  write 
an  entire  volume  on  the  wanderings  and  adventures  of 
my  glove-seeking  expeditions.  At  last  chance,  or  fate, 
sent  me  into  Fenchurch-street  upon  some  totally  different 
business,  and  I  saw,  and  resolved  to  try,  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  Gloves.  (A  pretty  tie  attracted  me  in,  which  I 
thought  would  look  very  nice  on  my  eldest  boy.)  I 
bought  one  pair,  put  it  on,  and  wore  it  so  long  that 
I  cried,  “  Eureka  !”  and  sent  for  half-a-dozen  to  see  if 
it  were  only  chance  or  a  real  treasure  really  discovered. 

I  have  not  found  one  failure  in  this  or  the  succeeding 
half-dozen,  and  I  think  that  this  is  a  sufficient  test. 
The  Copenhagen  Glove  is  thin,  soft,  and  pliable ;  fits 
well,  is  admirably  cut,  and  can  be  had  in  all  colours  and 
shades  sewn  in  ton  sur  ton,  or  sewn  black.  The  lavender 
and  shte  gloves  sewn  black  arc  very  elegant.  The 
price  of  these  gloves  is  2s.  with  single  buttons,  and 
2s.  9d.  with  double  buttons. 

They  are  to  be  had  only  of  Messrs.  Jannings  and  Son, 
16,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C.  They  are  made  for  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  sewing 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  At  Messrs.  Jannings  and  Son’s 
I  also  observed  some  elegant  ties  for  the  neck  and  hair 
of  different  styles  to  suit  a  morning,  w.ilking,  or  even¬ 
ing  toilette.  These  ties  are  of  various  colours — some 
contrasted,  others  shaded  very  prettily — they  are  made 
of  thick  grosgrain,  of  faille,  or  of  satin.  Ladies  will 
do  well  to  glance  at  these  novelties,  which  threaten  to 
supersede  brooches  or  the  tied  bows  which  look  well 
once — i.e.,  the  first  time  they  are  tied. 

The  hair  and  coiffures  have  long  remained  an  open 
question ;  so  long  as  the  outline  of  the  head  is  correct, 
the  details  may  be  filled  up  at  the  sweet  will  of  the 
wearer,  but  one  law  must  be  obeyed  by  all  pretendants 
to  fashion — the  tortoiseshell  comb  must  be  worn.  The 
hair  really  requires  this  support  for  the  light  rouleaux 
and  coques  which  rest  so  firmly  and  prettily  against  the 
high  comb,  which  also  serves  another  purpose,  that  of 
keeping  the  bonnet  on  in  its  exact  position.  The  hair 
is  drawn  off  the  temples  and  kept  in  place  by  side- 
combs,  which  are  very  becoming;  the  back  hair  is 
drawn  to  the  top  of  the  head,  where  it  is  tied  and 
divided  for  the  rouleaux  ;  but  as  the  short  hair  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck  will  fall  down  or  go  into  provoking 
little  curls  out  of  sheer  obstinacy,  the  poll  comb  is  used 
to  keep  this  refractory  hair  in  position  ;  the  poll  comb 
is  made  of  real  tortoiseshell  only,  price  3s.  6d.,  at  Mr. 
Hassall’s,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  where  the  loveliest 
little  side-combs  and  high  tortoiseshell  combs  can  be 
procured.  These  combs  are  in  dark,  light,  or  mixed 
shell,  and  I  think  that  the  mixed  colours  in  tortoise¬ 
shell  are  by  far  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  more  be¬ 
coming  to  English  physiognomy. 

If  the  ladies  who  write  me  under  such  pretty  classical 
names  had  inclosed  an  address,  I  would  have  replied 
at  once,  directing  them  to  Hooper’s  Gardening  Guide, 


266. — Lace  Trimming  for  Muslin  Petticoats,  itc. 
(Worked  n-ith  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  Cottons.) 
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which  is  beautifully  illustrated,  price  Is.,  in  which  they 
will,  I  think,  find  replies  to  all  their  queries. 

Potatoes  of  a  new  sort  have  been  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  of 
which  I  have  heard  great  praises,  but  cannot  speak  from 
personal  trial.  The  Clematis,  superb  climbers,  I  do 
know  to  be  lovely  and  easy  of  cultivation,  as  are  also 
the  Alpine  plants  for  rockwork,  and  the  hardy  peren¬ 
nials,  but  a  glance  at  the  catalogue  of  this  firm,  which 
is  seat  post  free  for  one  stamp,  will  teach  more  in  five 
minutes  than  I  can  hope  to  do  in  my  rapidly-filling 
space. 

The  AVw  Quarterly*  is  the  title  of  a  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  every  three  months,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
old  quarterlies.  It  is  a  handsome  volume  (224  pages), 
clearly  printed  on  good  paper,  and  besides  articles  on 
subjects  of  great  interest,  contains  one  or  two  tales  and 
a  novel  complete  in  itself.  It  is  a  delicious  feeling  to 
sink  down  into  an  easy  chair  after  a  good  day’s  work, 

•  Till'  New  Quarterly,  published  by  Messrs.  Wai-d  and  Lock, 
price  2s.  6d. 


and  take  possession  of  the  Ne^v  Qmrterly,  every  line  ot 
which  is  good  of  its  kind,  and  when  one  has  the  delight 
of  knowing  that,  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  ex¬ 
citement,  one  can  read  on  to  the  close  of  the  work 
without  that  dreadful  snapped-ofF  feeling  induced  by 
ordinary  magazine  tales.  In  the  present  number, 
“  Beech  wood  Revel :  a  Tale,”  is  a  perfect  gem, 
a  vivid  picture,  every  line  to  the  point,  not  a  word  too 
much.  I  feel  sure  that  the  majority  of  Englishwomen 
will  agree  with  me  in  admiring  not  only  this  tale,  but 
the  whole  publication.  The  article,  “  Wine  and  Wine 
Merchants,”  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  instructive,  and 
“  Animals  in  Fable  and  Art”  is  a  specimen  of  the  power 
with  which  a  lady  can  write.  I  could  hardly  tear  my¬ 
self  away  from  the  Ne-iu  Quarterly,  and  should  have  sat 
up  all  night  to  finish  it  bat  for  the  cruelty  of  “  the 
tyrant  man,”  who,  finding  me  deaf  to  repeated  re¬ 
minders  that  it  was  “  next  day,”  unceremoniously  turned 
down  the  lamp,  leaving  me  in  darkness  ! 

And  yet  we  live  in  the  age  of  “  women’s  rights  !” 

The  Silkworm. 


OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


At  Covent  Garden,  considering  the  early  period  of 
the  year,  the  season  may  already  be  said  to  have 
set  in  prosperously.  In  operas  of  the  lighter  and  more 
florid  school,  11  Barbiere,  Crispino  e  la  Coinare,  and  La 
Figlta,  Madame  Marimon  found  scope  for  the  display  of 
her  brilliant  vocalisation  and  extensive  register.  Madlle. 
Angeri  made  her  rentree,  as  before,  as  the  heroine  of 
Meyerbeer’s  latest  opera,  L'Africaine,  and  showed 
that  her  powers  have  considerably  developed  themselves, 
and  the  two  ladies  united  their  vocal  forces  with  telling 
effect  as  Valentina  and  Marguerite  de  Valois  in  the 
Huguenots  of  the  same  composer,  the  part  of  Sir  Raoul 
de  Nangis  being  admirably  filled  by  Signor  Nicolini, 
who  is  rapidly  ilsing  in  public  favour.  Midlle. 
Albani,  whose  reapf)earance  is  always  a  welcome  event 
in  the  opera  season,  opened  in  her  favourite  character 
of  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  and  was  hailed  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  the  beginning  of  this  month  is  to  witness  the 
advent  of  that  great  operatic  star,  Madame  Caux-Patti. 
Tne  prestige  of  this  delightful  home  of  Italian  opera  is 
thus  far  maintained  to  the  utmost,  and  we  are  justified 
in  prophesying  that  better  still  is  to  come,  if  that  be 
possible.  The  new  tenors.  Signori  Blume,  Dorini,  and 
Bolis,  met  with  cordial  receptions. 

At  Drury  Lane  Her  Majesty’s  Opera  Company  has 
thus  far  not  deviated  from  the  beaten  track  and  time- 
honoured  repertoire.  The  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
single  opera  of  Fidelia  has  been  the  most  noticeable  fea¬ 
ture  hitherto.  Novelties  are  promised  in  due  course. 
The  young  Italian  cantatrice,  Madlle.  Lodi,  to  whose 
debut  as  Amina  we  alluded  in  our  last,  has  been  com¬ 
pelled,  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  to  relinquish  her 
engagement,  at  all  events  for  the  present. 


At  the  Haymarket  Mr.  Gaifrey’s  comedy  of  Queen 
Mah  has  been  supplemented  by  a  musical  and  mytho¬ 
logical  extravaganza,  entitled  Love's  Paradise.  OF  this 
piece,  whose  author,  Mr.  Chapman,  is  somewhat  of  a 
novice  at  dramatic  writing,  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of 
high  praise.  Vulgarity  and  buffoonery  cannot  be  too 
highly  deprecated,  but  while  shunning  these  Scyllas, 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  Charybdis  of  dul- 
ness.  A  novelty  is  forthcoming  in  the  form  of  another 
version  of  the  amusing  French  piece  Lc  Voyage  de 
M.  Perrichon,  which,  as  it  has  Mr.  Buckstone  for  its 
travelling  hero,  cannot  fail  to  prove  irresistibly  comic 
in  its  English  garb ;  its  title,  we  believe,  is  to  be  The 
Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
monarch  of  mountains,  with  tourists  ascending,  is  to 
form  an  important  feature  in  the  performance.  Another 
version  of  this  piece  is  being  performed  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  under  the  title  of  Peacock's  Holiilay.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  part  is  sustained  with  infinite  humour  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Hill. 

At  the  Gaiety  legitimate  comedy  and  drama  have 
been  in  the  ascendency,  and  the  lovers  of  the  good  old 
school  of  stage  plays  and  of  acting  have  enjoyed  a  rare 
treat,  the  leading  characters  being  supported  in  his  usual 
masterly  and  finished  style  by  Mr.  Phelps ;  his  Lord 
Ogleby  {Clandestine  Marriage),  and  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie 
{Rob  Roy),  are  wonderfully  fine  impersonations.  This 
last-named  piece,  as  well  as  Guy  Mannering,  performed 
several  times  at  the  agreeable  Saturday  matinees,  is 
greatly  enjoyed  by  the  lovers  of  true  English  melody, 
such  as  is  displayed  in  the  ballads,  glees,  and  choruses 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  which  are  rendered  with 
striking  fidelity  and  excellence  by  the  fine  band  as  well 
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as  by  the  vocalists  of  the  Gaiety.  The  latest  extrava¬ 
ganza  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Burnand  is  amusing  to  the 
last  degree.  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  is  to  make  his  re¬ 
appearance  here,  where  he  is  always  a  welcome  favou¬ 
rite,  on  the  18th  inst. 

Mr.  Gye  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Imperial 
Theatres  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  with  power  to 
engage  all  the  artistes — an  exceptional  privilege  and 
honour  conferred  on  an  English  impresario. 

The  Lyceum  management  has  announced  the  alter¬ 
nate  revival  of  those  great  and  successful  dramas  in¬ 
separably  associated  with  the  genius  and  renown  of 
Mr.  Henry  Irving,  The  Bells y  Charles  /.,  and  Eugene 
Aram. 

At  the  Olympic  no  change  is  as  yet  announced,  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor’s  exciting  drama  of  Claucarty  still  retain¬ 
ing  undiminished  its  hold  on  public  favour.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Righton,  the  popular  comedian,  has  temporarily 
transferred  his  services  to  the  Royalty,  where  he  made 
his  debut  in  a  new  and  amusing  comedietta  by  H.  B. 
Farien,  entitled  The  Alain  Chance. 

At  the  Vaudeville  Mr.  James  Albery’s  long-promised 
comedy  of  Pride,  so  repeatedly  postponed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  success  attending  the  revival  of  the 
old  comedies,  has  been  produced,  and  with  complete 
success.  As  usual  at  this  pleasant  little  theatre,  it  is 
perfectly  acted  throughout,  and  admirably  put  upon  the 
stage. 

At  the  Princess’s  the  French  company,  under  the 
direction  of  MM.  Valnay  and  Pitron,  attract  crowded 
and  fashionable  audiences.  The  artistes  are  first-class, 
Madame  Marie  Laurent  and  the  ever-popular  Didier 
being  the  reigning  stars. 

The  Royal  Strand  Theatre  has  a  pretty  and  interest¬ 
ing  novelty  in  the  form  of  “  a  fiirm  story.”  It  is  en¬ 
titled  May;  or,  Dolly's  Delusion.  The  afterpiece,  the 
grande  folk  musicale,  as  it  is  termed,  of  El  Dorado, 


merrily  winds  up  a  delightful  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment. 

The  Globe  Theatre  has  made  a  lucky  hit  with  Mr. 
J.  L.  Toole  in  a  new  domestic  drama  by  Mr.  James 
Albery,  entitled  Wig  and  Goavn,  and  Tittums,  his  own 
famous  and  original  part  in  the  laughable  farce  of  The 
Steeplechase.  The  regular  company,  in  the  meanwhile, 
with  the  manager,  Mr.  H.  J.  Montague,  has  emigrated 
to  the  National  Standard,  where  Mr.  Andrew  HalliJay’s 
version  of  Dombey  and  Son,  under  the  title  of  Heart's 
Delight,  is  drawing  crowded  houses  nightly. 

The  new  and  elegant  theatre  known  as  the  Criterion 
has  not,  so  far,  achieved  much  success.  An  American 
Lady,  by  the  manager,  Mr.  Byron,  can  only  be  pro- 
nounced  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  and  if  all  American 
ladies  resemble  this  stage  heroine,  from  such  may  Pro¬ 
vidence  deliver  us !  To  give  one  specimen  only,  not 
only  does  she  on  first  introduction  to  a  gentleman  asi 
him  to  escort  her  round  the  grounds,  but  couples  her 
challenge  with  the  elegant  remark — “  Mind  now,  none 
of  your  larks  in  the  shrubberies !”  The  sooner  this 
vulgar  and  improbable  piece  is  expunged  from  the  pro¬ 
gramme  the  better,  we  should  say,  for  the  success  of 
the  undertaking.  Topsoy-Turveydom,  the  so-called  ex¬ 
travaganza  that  sometimes  preceded  and  at  others  fol¬ 
lowed  it,  was  not  so  vulgar,  but  a  trifle  more  meaningless 
and  insipid.  Its  place  is  now  supplied  by  a  new  musi¬ 
cal  piece,  entitled  Normandy  Pippins. 

The  Adelphi  is  doing  well  with  the  grand  sensa¬ 
tional  drama  The  Prayer  in  the  S'orin  ;  or.  The  Thirst 
for  Gold. 

The  Queen’s,  that  so  often  changes  management,  has 
reopened,  after  a  brief  recess,  with  a  new  historical 
drama  by  Mr.  West  DIgges,  entitled  Pair  France,  in 
which  the  author  sustains  a  part,  and  Messrs.  Cresvvick, 
W.  H.  Stephens,  Charles  Vandenhoff,  and  Miss  Fur- 
tado  contribute  their  talents. 


THE  SONG-SPARROW. 


Glimmers  grey  the  leafless  thicket, 
There,  beside  the  garden  gate. 
Where  so  light  from  post  to  picket 
Hops  the  sparrow,  blithe,  sedate. 
Who,  with  meekly  folded  wing, 
Comes  to  sun  himself  and  sing. 

It  was  there,  perhaps,  last  year. 

That  his  little  house  he  built ; 

For  he  seems  to  perk  and  peer. 

And  to  twitter,  too,  and  tilt 
The  bare  branches  in  between,' 
With  a  fond,  familiar  mien. 


Once,  I  know,  there  was  a  nest. 

Held  there  by  the  sideward  thrust 
Of  those  twigs  that  touch  his  breast ; 

Though  ’tis  gone  now.  Some  rude  gust 
Caught  it,  over-full  of  snow — 

Bent  the  bush — and  stole  it  so. 

So  too  our  own  nests  are  tossed. 

Ruthless,  by  the  wreaking  wind. 

When,  witla  stiffening  winter’s  frost. 

Woods  we  dwelt  in,  green,  are  thinn’d 
Of  leafage  all,  and  grown  too  cold 
For  wing’d  hopes  purely  summer-souled, 


But  if  we,  with  spring-days  mellow. 

Wake  to  woeful  wrecks  of  change. 

And  the  sparrow’s  ritornello 
Scaling  still  its  old  sweet  range  ; 

Can  we  do  a  better  thing 

Than,  with  him,  still  build  and  sing  ?  ihau.. 

ork.  I  1 
X 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


*34. — COXFIEMATIOS  TOILETTES. 

1.  Buy’s  costume.  Wiiito  coutil  trousers  of  very  li^lit  ^rrey. 
Oix.-u  jacket  with  velvet  revers;  white  j)i<iue  waistcoat.  Linen 
shirt  with  turne<l-ilown  collar.  Kid  boots,  muslin  tie,  white  gloves. 
ClminlKird  hat  of  black  felt. 

2.  Muslin  dress,  the  front  pleatcsl,  four  gathcretl  flounces  at  tlic 
back,  placed  above  four  pleatesl  flounces.  Muslin  cors:ige  over 
poult  tie  sole,  made  open  en  chale  and  with  flat  bastjues.  Coat 
sleeves  with  buttoned  tabs  the  whole  length  of  tlie  sleeve.  Rounded 
tunic,  Louis  XV.  caj)  of  muslin  with  faille  Iwws  at  the  side.  White 
faille  slijipers  and  ivory-lwund  prayer-book. 

3.  Same  toilette,  showing  the  back  with  high  collar,  faille  bow, 
and  tulle  veil. 

*35- — Foihueau  Roue  .txc  Child’s  Coste.me. 

I.  Pearl -grey  satin  ^nd  velvet  robe.  (This  dress  may  also  be 
made  in  two  shades  of  silk  or  alpaca,  or  in  muslin  and  silk.)  The 
tablier  of  pearl  silk  is  bouillonnce  in  tmiit,  each  Ixmillon  being 
dividetl  by  corded  feather  trimming  ;  puli'  and  train  of  black  velvet. 
IkKlice  with  waistcoat  bas(iue  in  front  and  long  hasiiues  pleated  at 
the  back  and  lineil  with  grey  satin ;  the  front  of  the  corsage  is  of 
iKniilloniuh;  satin.  The  collar,  straight  at  the  back,  turned  down 
in  front,  liiUHl  with  satin  frill  inside.  Grey  satin  sleeves  with 
revers  of  velvet  cilgcnl  with  crepe  lisse  jileating.  Tuft  of  feathers 
and  aigrette  in  the  hair.  Velvet  shoes  with  Louis  XV’.  heels. 

*.  Girl  of  three  yisars  of  age.  Blue  pojdin  braided  in  front  en 
tablier  with  a  darker  shade  of  braid.  Low  Inxlice  and  short  sleeves, 
wide  sash  of  d;irk  blue  tied  on  one  side.  Tortoiseshell  bands  in  the 
hair.  • 

236.  Grexadixe  Toilette. 

Dress  of  mauve  grenadine  made  with  three  flounces  at  the  back 
and  one  deep  flounce  in  front  headed  by  a  bonillon  and  fluting; 
alxtvc  this,  at  the  back  only,  is  a  rejietition  of  the  four  flounces  and 
lieading.  Jacket  corsage  with  short  basejues  at  the  back  and  long 
bas(|ues  ladiiud.  Light  cashmere  mantle  trimmed  with  lace  aiul 
jet  beaded  passementerie,  loops,  and  bows.  Chambord  Ixiunet  of 
beadeil  tulle,  flowers,  and  plumes. 

*37. — Walking  Costcme 

Of  batiste  cloth.  Bleu  Louise  composeil  of  a  skirt  with  two 
embroideretl  flounces ;  a  second  skirt  forms  a  tunic,  dniptsl  in'  front, 
falling  eu  ehale  at  the  back.  Basejned  corsage  with  postilion  at 
the  back. 

238. — Visiting  Toilettes, 

i,  Rasterre  skirt  of  grey  jioplin,  made  with  four  tlutwl  flounces 
placetl  one  above  the  other.  Grey  poplin  tunic,  mundeil  and  raised 
at  the  sides,  then  falling  in  a  long  train,  iKlge<l  and  trimnu>d  with 
velvet.  Handsome  sash.  Phiin  corsage.  Black  faille  Venetian 
mantle,  fastened  by  a  cordeli^ro  and  agratfe.  The  mantle  is  lined  with 
satin.  Straw  bonnet,  with  aigrette  and  plume. 

*.  Black  or  grey  silk  skirt,  quite  plain  at  the  back,  with  a  front 
com])ose<l  of  bias  folds  and  narrow  bias  flounce.  Beige  serge  tunic, 
trimmed  and  buttoniil  at  the  side.  It  is  cut  s<[uare,  and  has  a 
jacket  ojx-ning  over  a  faille  waistcoat.  Collar  and  sleeves  to  match. 
Embi-oideri-d  collar.  Felt  hat,  with  plume,  buckle,  and  Ikiws. 

139. — Dbmi-S.aison  Toilettes. 

1.  Foulard  costume  salmon  colour,  trimmeil  with  black  foulard ; 
the  back  flounce<l;  the  front  flutwl  and  flonncial.  Plain  laxlice  and 
sleeveless  jacket  of  black  foulard,  bound  with  salmon  colour,  and 
apron  tunic  in  the  front  onlv ;  high  frill.  Coat  sleeves,  trimmed 
with  flounces,  edged  with  bhiek. 

2.  VV’hite  pi(jue  dress,  with  English  embroidery  trimming.  The 
skirt  has  a  de-cp  flounce  and  fluteil  heading  at  the  back  ;  in  front  is 
a  dniping  of  batiste,  fastencsl  by  a  buckle.  The  corsage  has 
bretclles  and  frill  of  embroidery.  Bow  in  the  hair. 

240. — Costume  for  the  Opera. 

Rt'-si'iLi  silk  costume  richly  embroidertsl  in  raiseil  satin  stitch,  the 
iKxliee  with  •'•■mi-cajie,  demi-dohuan,  with  ruches  of  reseela  faille, 
^emeni. 


241. — Morning  Costume  and  Visiting  Toilette. 

1.  Russia  ticking  skirt,  with  flounce  of  striped  cambric.  Striped 
cambric  polonaise,  the  front  long  and  closed,  the  back  short,  and 
draped  w’ith  a  sash,  bows,  and  ends. 

2.  Alpaca  dress  of  two  shades,  the  skirt  trimmed  with  flutings 
and  bouillons.  Corsage  of  the  darker  shade  worn  over  a  double  tunic 
of  the  same,  edged  by  a  flounce  on  the  upper  skirt,  and  a  bias  band 
on  the  lower.  Pointeil  collar  and  rutt'  trimmed  to  match.  High 
coiffure  and  side  combs  of  light  tortoiseshell. 

242. — Muslin  Toilettes. 

1.  Spotted  muslin  dress,  plain  skirt,  tunic  edgwl  by  a  bias  band> 
and  buttoneil  in  front  The  bodice  is  cut  in  one  with  the  tunic- 
Cashmere  jacket  worn  over  this  toilette,  with  white  or  coloured 
silk  scalloping  at  the  edges  and  pockets.  Demi-sleevcs,  with 
revers  at  the  elbow.  Panama  hat,  with  veil  as  trimming. 

2.  Blue  muslin  dress,  the  front  plain,  with  side  robings,  the  upper 
half  of  the  back  having  four  flounces.  Corsage  with  tunic,  the 
side  jiieces  very  long ;  velvet  trimmetl  and  edged  with  polonaise 
lace ;  buckle  and  laiw ;  velvet  and  lace  trimming  at  the  armhole, 
wrists,  and  collar.  White  chip  hat  with  velvet  baiul;  spray  of 
eglantine  and  foliage.  Blue  silk  parasol  eordeel  blaeli. 

243. — Indoor  and  Visiting  Toilettes. 

1.  VVliite  Chambiu-y  gauze  dress,  veiling  a  robe  of  dark  faille; 
gathereel  flounces  on  tlie  length  of  the  train,  and  bias  on  the  sides. 
Binlice  with  long  waistcoat  in  front  with  pockets,  fluted  basques 
and  pouf!',  <birk  maroon  bouillonue  sleeves,  fluted  collar,  gauze 
ideating  at  neck  and  sleeves. 

2.  Prune-coloured  dress  of  poult  de  soie,  the  skirt  trimmeel  with 
velvet  placed  in  points  in  front,  and  edged  by  gauze  flounces.  Side 
robings  of  gauze  and  velvet.  Corsage  with  basques,  pointed  in 
fnmt,  scpiare  at  the  sides.  High  collar;  jet  buttons.  Diademe 
bonnet,  velvet  band,  faille  bow,  and  plume;  wreath  of  flowers  on 
the  front  of  the  diadem. 

*45  and  246. — JIemorandum-Book. 

Memoraudum-book  of  cardboard,  covered  with  grey  leather,  and 
lineil  with  lutestring.  On  the  front  are  embroidered  initials  iu 
satin  and  overcast  stitch,  with  two  shades  of  grey  purse  silk.  The 
Iwick  has  a  similar  embroidery,  and  is  fitted  with  a  leathern  clasp  to 
hold  a  pencil.  A  strip  of  grey  leather  joins  the  two  pieces  together, 
and  the  inside  is  fittwl  up  with  writing-paper. 

247. — Embroidered  Insertion. 

Insertion  in  white  embroidery,  suitable  for  children’s  dresses, 
ladies’ underclothing,  &c.  It  isv.orked  in  well-raised  satin  stitch 
and  point  russe. 

248. — Embroidered  Cover. 

On  a  ground  of  grey  linen  are  arranged  rosettes  of  grey  braid  of 
four  different  widths.  'The  embniidery  between  the  rosettes,  and 
the  small  spots,  arc  workeil  with  white  thread  in  feather  and  satin 
stitch.  The  cover  is  scalloped  round  the  edge,  and  finished  off 
with  a  plaiting  of  dark  grey  linen,  also  enibroideretl  in  satin  and 
feather  stitch, 

*49.— Portion  of  Rug. 

This  effective  design  is  worked  on  canvas  with  wool  in  cross 
stitch,  with  the  following  colours: — Fawn  colour,  blue  green, 
crimson,  blue,  gold  yellow,  3  shades  of  brown. 

250  and  255. — Flower-St.vnd. 

The  stand  consists  of  -a  circular  foundation  of  dark  wood,  on 
which  are  jirettily  designeil  chains,  uprights,  and  curves  of  bronze. 
In  the  centre  is  a  tall  flower-glass,  and  on  each  side  a  cut-glass 
flat, •on.  Round  the  wooilen  stand  is  an  embroidery  of  bead-work, 
for  which  we  give  the  design  in  illustration  230.  'I'lie  beads  used 
lire  crystal,  alabaster,  chalk,  and  bright  blue. 

251  and  2S2.— E.MBROIDERED  Dinner  Xafkin  Ring. 

A  nan-ow  strip  of  cardboard,  8  inches  in  length,  is  lined  with 
grey  leather,  and  ornamented  on  the  outside  by  a  strip  of  canva.s 
embroidered  with  bcaib.  Our  illustration  Xo.  *52  gives  the  design. 
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anil  the  colours  selecte.l  are  crystal,  chalk  and  alabaster,  black,  prohl, 
grey,  and  blue.  The  embroidery  is  edged  with  grey  leather  and  a 
narrow  strip  of’  gold  pressed  jiaper.  A  small  toothpick  is  passed 
through  the  bron/e  agratle  which  fastens  the  ring. 

153  and  157. — Child’s  Knitted  Cap. 

Cast  on  7  stitches,  close  them  into  a  circle,  and  work  as  follows  : — 
1st  round  :  Knitted,  ind  round  :  Twice  alternately  cotton  forward, 
knit  I.  3rd  round:  Knitted.  The  following  rounds  with  oild 
numbers  are  knitted  plain  4th  round :  Alternately  cotton  forward, 
knit  2.  6th,  8th,  and  10th  rounds  are  like  the  4th,  only  that  the 
number  of  knitted  stitches  is  increased  by  i  in  each  row.  12th 
round :  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  2,  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward, 
knit  2.  14th  round  :  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  2,  knit  2  together, 
cotton  forward,  knit  3.  i6th  round:  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  2, 
knit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward, 
knit  2.  1 8th  round :  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  2,  knit  2  together, 

cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  knit  3.  20th 
round :  *  Cotton  fm-ward,  knit  2,  knit  2  together,  twice  alternately 
cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  then  cotton  forward,  knit  2.  22nd 
round :  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  2,  3  times  alternately  knit  2  together, 
cotton  forward,  then  knit  3.  24th  round:  *  Twice  alternately 
cotton  forward,  knit  i,  then  3  times  alternately  knit  2  together, 
cotton  forward,  then  knit  2,  knit  2  together.  26th  round ;  *  Cotton 
forward,  knit  3,  cotton  forward,  knit  2,  twice  alternately  knit  2 
together,  cotton  forward,  then  knit  2,  knit  2  togeth<'r.  28th  round  : 

*  Cotton  forward,  knit  5,  cotton  forward,  knit  i,  twice  alternately 
knit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  then  knit  2,  knit  2  together.  30th 
round :  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  7,  twice  alternately  cotton  forward, 
knit  2,  knit  2  together.  32nd  round :  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  9, 
cotton  forward,  knit  1,  knit  2  together,  cotton  forw  ard,  knit  2,  knit 

2  together.  34th  round  :  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  1 1,  cotton  forward, 
knit  4,  knit  2  together.  36th  round:  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  13, 
cotton  forward,  knit  3,  knit  2  together.  38th  round:  *  Cotton 
forward,  knit  15,  cotton  forward,  knit  2,  knit  2  together.  40th 
round:  *  Cotton  forwirrd,  knit  17,  cotton  forward,  knit  i,  knit  2 
together.  42nd  round  :  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  19,  cotton  forward, 
knit  2  together.  44th  round:  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  21,  cotton 
forward,  knit  i.  Now  consult  illustration  257,  which  rejireseuts  in 
its  original  size  part  of  the  sipiare.  The  number  of  stitches  must 
be  divisible  by  9,  so  that  3  stitches  must  now  be  added ;  this  will 
make  171  stitches  for  the  whole  round.  46th  round:  *  Twice 
alternately  knit  1,  cotton  forward,  then  knit  i,  knit  2  together, 
knit  2,  knit  2  together.  48th  round:  *  Knit  1,  cotton  forward, 
knit  3,  cotton  forward,  knit  i,  twice  knit  2  together;  repeat  3  times 
the  46th,  47th,  and  48th  rounds,  then  jiass  28  stitches  on  to  a  fresh 
needle  tor  the  back  of  the  cap,  and  knit  the  remaining  stitches 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  same  pattern,  except  that  the  rows 
with  odd  numbei-s  must  now  be  imrled  instead  of  knitted,  and  2 
stitches  must  be  knitteil  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  pattern 
row.  At  the  beginning  of  each  pattern  row  knit  2  together,  and 
at  the  end  decrease  i ;  tlnn  pass  the  side  stitches  on  two  11  edle  , 
and  knit  in  the  round  with  the  28  stitches  left  for  the  back. 
4  rounds  purled,  i  round  alternately  twice  cotton  forward,  and  knit 

3  together ;  then  i  round  knitted,  3  rounds  jmrled.  Cast  oil'.  For 
the  edging  cast  on  8.  In  the  first  7  rows  the  1st  stitch  is  always 
slipped.  1st  row :  Knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  decrease 
2,3  times  cotton  forward,  decrease  2,  knit  1.  2nd  row:  Knit  1, 
purl  I,  knit  2,  purl  i,  knit  3.  3rd  row  :  Knit  2  together,  twice 
cotton  forward,  decrease  2,  knit  4.  4th  row  :  Knit  4,  purl  1,  knit  3. 
Sth  row :  Knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  decrc:ise  2,  knit  4. 
6th  row:  Knit  i,  then  slip  the  2  next  stitches  from  the  needle,  let 
them  drop  to  the  hole  underneath  them,  and  take  up  the  S  threads 
on  to  the  left-hand  neeille,  and  out  of  them  knit  3  times  alternately, 
knit  I,  purl  i,  then  knit  i,  out  of  the  made  stitches  purl  i,  knit  3. 
7th  TOW  :  Knit  2  together,  twice  ci.tton  forward,  decrease  2,  knit  8. 
8th  row  :  Cast  off  5,  knit  4,  purl  i,  knit  2  ;  repent  till  the  eilging  is 
o'  the  required  'eu^th,  and  sew  it  closely  t)  the  cap. 

254  and  256. — Child’s  Knitted  Cap. 

Cast  on  7  stitches,  cloie  them  into  a  circle,  and  knit  as  follows  : — 
ist  round:  Knitted.  2nd  round:  Alternately  cotton  forward, 
knit  I.  3rd  round  :  Knitted.  All  the  rounds  with  uneven  numbers 
up  to  S7  (inclusive)  are  knitteel  jdain.  4th  round  :  Alternately 
cotton  forward,  knit  ^  together.  6th,  Sth,  loth,  and  12th  rounds 
are  like  the  4th,  only  the  number  of  knitted  stitches  is  increaseil 
by  1  in  each  round  14th  round  :  *  Cotton  forwanl,  knit  i,  cotton 
forward,  knit  4.  knit  2  together;  reiK'at.  i6th  round:  *  Twice 


alternately  cotton  forward,  knit  3,  then  knit  2  together.  i8th 
round:  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  5,  cotton  forward,  knit  2,  knit  2 
together.  20th  round  :  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  2,  knit  2  together, 
cotton  forward,  knit  3,  cotton  fon\:ird,  knit  i,  knit  2  together. 
22nd  round  :  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  2,  twice  alternately  knit  2 

together,  cotton  forwa  al,  then  knit  3.  cotton  forward,  knit  2 

together.  24th  round :  *  Twice  idternately  cotton  forward,  knit  i, 
then  3  times  alternately  knit  2  together,  cotton  forwanl,  then  knit 
2,  knit  2  togi'ther.  26th  round :  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  3,  cotton 
forward,  knit  2,  twice  alternately  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward, 
then  knit  2,  knit  2  togrther.  28th  round  ;  *  Cotton  forward,  knit 
5,  cotton  forward,  knit  i,  twice  alternately  knit  2  together,  cotton 
forward,  then  knit  2,  knit  2  together,  30th  round :  *  Cotton  for¬ 
ward,  knit  7,  cotton  forward,  knit  2,  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward, 
knit  2,  knit  2  together.  32nd  round:  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  9, 

cotton  forward,  knit  i,  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  knit  2, 

knit  2  together.  34th  round:  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  ii,  cotton 
forward,  knit  4,  knit  2  together.  36th  round :  *  Cotton  forward, 
knit  13,  cotton  forward,  knit  3,  knit  2  together.  38th  round: 

*  Cotton  forward,  knit  15,  cotton  forward,  knit  2,  knit  2  together. 
40th  round:  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  17,  cotton  forward,  knit  l, 
knit  2  together.  42nd  round:  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  19,  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together.  44th  I’ound :  *  Cotton  forward,  knit  21, 
cotton  forward,  knit  i.  46th  round  :  Now  consult  illustration  256, 
which  represents  in  the  original  size  a  part  of  the  square ;  *  knit  2, 

4  times  alternately  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  then  knit  l. 
Cotton  forward,  knit  i,  cotton  forward,  S  times  knit  2  together. 
Cotton  forward,  knit  1,  cotton  forward;  repeat  from  *  6  times.  At 
the  end  of  the  round  knit  2,  twice  alternately  cotton  forward, 
knit  2  together,  then  knit  i.  48th  round:  *  Knit  i,  4  times  alter¬ 
nately  knit  2  together,  cotton  forward,  then  knit  2,  cotton  forward, 
knit  3,  cotton  forward,  knit  2  together,  knit  3  together,  cotton  for¬ 
ward,  knit  3,  cotton  forward  ;  repeat  from  *  6  times.  At  the  end 
of  the  round  knit  i,  twice  alternately  knit  2  together,  cotton  for¬ 
ward,  then  knit  2.  llepeat  twice  46th  and  48th  rounds,  and  once 
again  the  46th  round;  then  jiass  the  first  36  stitches  on  to  a  fresh 
lcihIIc  to  form  the  back  of  the  cap,  and  knit  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  along  the  remaining  stitches  as  follows:  —  !  row  purled,  62 
rows  in  the  same  pattern  as  the  square  just  knitted,  only  that  the 
rows  with  uneven  numbers  must  now  be  purled  instead  of  knitteil, 
and  two  stitches  must  be  knitteil  at  the  beginning  of  each  pattern 
row.  Then  take  up  the  side  marginal  stitches  on  to  needles,  and 
knit  in  the  round,  with  the  36  stitches  for  the  back,  as  follows :  — 
4  rounds  jmrleil,  then  i  round  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  3  together, 
in  the  following  round  knit  otf  the  made  stitches  as  1  knitted,  i 
purleil,  and  i  knitted  stitch,  then  3  rounds  purled,  and  cast  otf.  For 
the  knitteil  edging  cast  on  8  stitches,  and  knit  a  plain  row.  Then, 
1st  row:  Slip  i,  knit  i,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  6.  2nd  row; 
Slip  I,  jmrl  4,  knit  2,  purl  i,  knit  2.  3rd  row  :  Slip  i,  knit  9.  4tb 
row:  Slip  i,  juirl  4,  knit  5.  Sth  row:  Slip  1,  knit  1,  twice  cotton 
forward,  knit  2  together,  twice  cotton  forward,  knit  6.  6th  row  : 
Slip  I,  purl  4,  twice  alternately  knit  2,  purl  i,  then  knit  2.  7th 
row :  Slip  i,  knit  12.  Sth  row  :  Cast  off  5,  knit  7.  llepeat  till  the 
required  length  has  been  obtained,  aud  then  sew  the  edging  to 
the  cap. 

258. — Edging  for  Washing  M.ateeials  in  Mionaedise  Braid 
AND  Crochet. 

Materials:  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  cotton  and  fine  braid. 

The  br.iiil  selecteil  must  have  on  the  one  side  single,  and  on  the 
other  threefold  loops.  Take  two  jiieces  of  braid  on  the  side  of  the 
threefold  loops,  and  join  them  together  as  follows  :—  1st  row  :  *  I 
double  in  the  loop  of  the  ist  braid;  2  chain,  i  double  in  the  2nd  of 
the  same  threefold  lixip  as  that  in  which  the  last  was  worked,  and  also 
in  the  centre  of  the  ist  Iodji  of  the  2nd  braid ;  2  chain  i  double 
in  the  3rd  of  the  threefold  hxip  of  the  ist  braid  ;  i  imrl  of  5  chain 
and  I  slij)  stitch  in  the  ist  chain  stitch;  i  chain,  i  double  in  the 
centre  of  the  next  loop  of  the  2nd  braid ;  i  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain  ; 
I  double  in  the  1st  of  the  threefold  lixip  of  the  1st  braid 3  chain, 
i  purl,  2  chain;  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  loop  of  the  2nd 
braid;  18  chain;  I  double  in  the  2nd  of  the  threefold  loop  of  the 
1st  braid;  4  chain ;  join  to  the  14th  of  the  i8th  chain ;  4  chain  ; 
join  to  the  9th  of  the  i8th  chain;  crochet  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  remaining  9  chain  i  leaf  as  follows: —  i  double,  i  treble, 
S  long  treble ;  i  treble  i  double,  then  l  double  in  the  same  loop  in 
which  the  last  double  was  crochetv.“il.  Turn  the  work.  4  chain, 
I  slip  stitch  in  the  centre  of  the  $  long  treble  ;  4  chain ;  i  slip 
stitch  in  the  ist  double  of  the  leaf,  f  Turn  the  work,  i  leaf  ot 
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10  chain;  i  tlouMe  in  the  centre  of  the  next  loop  but  i  of  the  ist 
bniul,  4  chain ;  join  to  the  6tli  of  the  10  chain;  4  chain  ;  join  to 
the  1st  of  the  10  chain;  criH'hct  along  the  upper  part  of  the  10 
chain  i  double,  i  treble,  5  long  treble,  i  treble,  i  double;  then  i 
double  in  the  same  haip  in  which  the  last  doulile  was  workc-d.  Turn 
the  work.  5  chain  ;  1  slip  stitch  in  the  ist  donble  of  the. leaf; 
repeat  S  times  from  f.  Thi'ii  6  times  alternately  3  chain,  1  double 
between  the  next  2  leave's ;  then  3  chain,  i  double',  in  the  chain  near 
the  last  leaf.  Tuni  the  work.  7  times  2  double  in  each  of  the 
3  chain,  then  S  clutin ;  join  to  the  ist  of  the  14th  chain,  3  chain, 

1  double  in  the  4th  of  the  last  5  chain ;  2  chain,  i  purl,  2  chain,  1 
double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  looji  of  the  2iul  bniiil;  S  chain,  i 
double  in  the  centre  of  the  next  loop  of  the  ind  braid,  2  chain,  i  purl, 

2  chain  ;  i  double  in  the  secoml  of  the  5  chain,  in  the  4th  of 
which  1  double  has  already  bei'U  crocheU'd.  3  chain,  i  slip  stitch 
in  the  last  of  the  14  chain  ;  7  chain,  i  double  in  the  centre  of  the 
next  loop  of  the  2nd  braid;  2  chain,  i  purl,  3  chain;  i  double  in 
the  3rd  of  the  threefold  l<K)p  of  the  1st  braid,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  last  leaf  was  crocheted  ;  2  chain,  i  purl,  1  chain,  l  double 
ill  the  centre  of  the  next  threefold  loop  of  the  2nd  braid;  i  chain, 

1  purl,  rejH'at  from  *.  2 ml  row :  Along  the  other  side  of  the  ist 

migmmlise,  which  forms  the  lower  edge  of  the  lace,  crochet  as 
follows : — *  6  double  in  the  6  loops  of  the  hollow  lietween  2  scallops ; 
7  chain,  i  double  in  the  ist  chain  stitch,  i  double  in  the  next  loop; 
twice  alteniati'ly  2  chain,  i  double  in  the  next  hsip  ;  then  a  Vandyke 
of  5  chain,  and  crochet  back  along  them,  miss  i  ;  i  dimblc,  i  treble, 

2  long  treble,  I  double  in  the  next  loop;  t-  i  Vandyke  of  8  chain; 
crochet  back  along  tlu'iu,  miss  4 ;  i  double,  i  treble,  2  long  treble, 
I  double  in  the  next  loop;  rcjK'at  16  times  from  f-  i  vaiidykc  of 
5  chiiin;  crochet  back  along  them,  miss  i,  i  double,  l  treble,  2  long 
treble ;  l  double  in  the  next  hsip ;  twice  alternately  2  chain,  i 
double  in  the  next  loop,  then  i  eliain ;  rejieat  from  *,  joining  at 
every  repetition  the  centre  of  the  ist  7  chain  to  the  last  sejiamto 
chain  stitch  of  the  last  scallop,  and  of  course  the  ist  and  2nd  van- 
dykes,  accoi'ding  to  the  illustration,  must  lie  joined  to  the  last  2 
Vandykes  of  the  jirevious  scallop.  Then  crochet  along  the  other 
side  of  the  braid  as  follows  : — 3ril  row:  i  double,  2  chain.  4th  row  : 
5  double  in  the  2  chain. 

259. — Emery  Cushion  in  Shape  of  a  Ship. 

An  emery  cu.-hion  in  the  form  of  a  small  shij)  whose  sails  arc 
fltU'd  up  as  iici'dle-books.  The  lowi'r  part  of  the  ship  is  cut 
out  of  cardlxiard,  coverisl  with  black  cloth,  and  tilled  with 
emery,  which  is  hidden  by  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  sewn 
to  the  black  by  overcast  stitches  of  black  wool.  Tbe  sails  arc 
triangular  jiieces  of  white  cloth,  containing  leaves  of  tlanncl,  and 
embroidered  w  ith  scarlet  silk.  The  little  iH  iiiion  is  of  scarlet  cloth, 
cmbroideretl  with  a  motto  in  white  silk.  The  mast  is  a  polislusl 
cane,  to  which  pennon  and  sails  are  attached,  as  shown  in  our  illus¬ 
tration.  Round  the  black  cloth  is  a  braiding  of  soutache  or  fine 
cord. 

260. — Emery  Cu.siiion. 

This  is  a  dainty  little  cushion  in  tln'  form  of  a  beehive,  worked  in 
straw-coloureil  wool  and  ])Urse  silk,  and  edged  with  a  circle  of  green 
moss.  The  cushion  itself  is  made  of  cardlMiard  covered  with  calico 
and  filled  with  fine  emery.  The  cover  is  commenced  in  the  centre 
with  an  eight-fold  strand  of  wmd  crocheted  round  w  ith  purse  silk 
at  regular  intervals,  as  shown  in  the  illustnition.  The  false  opening 
at  one  side  of  the  hive  is  worked  by  overcasting  the  yellow  with 


black  wool  so  as  to  form  a  small  oblong  patch.  The  two  bees  arc 
made  of  hsips  of  black  wool  w  ith  a  black  la'ad  for  the  head,  and  two 
small  w  ings  of  black  lace.  Then  cut  out  two  cardboard  circles  for 
the  stand,  one  2  inches  and  one  2J  inches  in  diameter,  cover  them 
with  green  silk,  and  sew  on  the  outside  edge  hsips  of  jiale  and  dark 
olive-green  wool.  Fasten  the  hive  in  the  centre,  and  line  on  the 
under  side  with  a  circle  of  leather. 

261. — Embroidered  Work-Basket. 

Circular  liasket  of  fiincy  straw,  fitted  wiUi  a  lid,  which  is  covered 
with  brown  corded  silk,  and  ornamented  with  an  applique  of  white 
cloth,  in  Vandykes,  and  a  spray  of  fuchsia  of  green  and  scarlet 
tlaunel.  The  leaves  are  of  green  cloth,  stitched  with  green  shaded 
silk.  Tlic  work  is  finished  oil’  with  rnching  and  bows  of  brown 
sarcenet  riblnm. 

262  and  263. — Edgings  in  Micnardise  and  Crochet  Braid. 

Materials  :  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  Boar’s  Head 
Cotton  No.  30  and  fine  braid. 

For  No.  262  crochet  along  one  side  of  the  braid  the  1st  row: 
*  I  double,  I  chain,  i  double,  i  chain,  2  purl,  i  chain;  repeat.  2nd 
row :  *  I  double  lietwcen  the  2  purl,  1  chain,  3  purl,  i  chain ;  repeat. 
Along  the  other  side  of  the  niignardisc  crochet  i  double,  i  chain. 
For  No.  263.  ist  row  :  Along  one  side  of  the  braid  2  long  treble, 
2  chain,  miss  i  loop,  2  long  treble.  2nd  row  :  1  treble,  6  long  treble, 

1  treble  in  the  2  chain.  3rd  row :  •  i  double  in  the  3rd  of  the  6  long 
^rcble,  I  purl  of  5  chain  and  i  slip  stitch  in  the  ist  I'hain  stitch,  i 
double,  5  chain,  i  double  between  the  2  treble,  $  chain;  repeat. 
Along  the  other  side  of  the  braid  crochet  as  follows : — i  double, 

2  chain. 

2C4  and  2G5.— E-ubroidered  Satchel. 

This  satchel  is  designed  as  a  present  to  a  freemason,  all  the  tools 
and  symbols  of  that  craft  being  worked  on  the  blue  satin  cover 
with  silver  coni  and  thread.  The  satchel  itself  is  lined  with  lute¬ 
string,  and  fitted  with  inner  pockets;  it  is  completed  by  blue  satin 
ribbons. 

26fi. — Lace  Trimming  for  Muslin  Petticoats,  &c. 

This  edging  is  most  suitable  for  muslin  petticoats,  dresses,  toilet 
cushions,  &c.  Transfer  the  jiattern  on  to  tracing  paper,  sew  the 
latter  on  to  Brussels  net,  go  over  the  outlines,  and  overcast  them; 
then  dam  the  jiattems  with  fine  thread,  and  work  the  bars  in 
button-hole  stitch.  Cut  away  the  net,  as  shown  by  our  illustration. 

2G7. — Embroidered  Court-Plaster  Case. 

The  case  of  grey  leather  is  shaped  like  an  envelope,  and  has  an 
embroidery  of  grey  jiurse  silk,  worked  in  button-hole  stitch  and 
point  russe.  Our  illustration  gives  the  original  size  of  the  case, 

268  and  269. — Venetian  and  Point  Lace  Collars. 

No.  268  is  w  orked  on  fine  muslin  in  button-hole,  knotted,  and  laec 
stitches ;  it  is  wlged  round  with  button-hole  stitch  and  purls.  In 
tracing  the  outlines  the  leaves  should  lie  gone  over  only  once;  the 
flowers  Several  times,  with  embroidery  cotton.  For  No.  269  over¬ 
cast  and  lace  stitches  are  used,  and  a  purl  islging;  it  is  worked  on 
fine  net  and  mull  muslin,  w  ith  thread,  and  the  foundation  is  after¬ 
wards  cut  away  according  to  the  illustration. 
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GARDENING— MAY. 


There  is  great  variation  in  the  temperature  of  May, 
which  makes  it  an  anxious  month  in  a  gardener’s 
estimation.  At  times  warm  showers  prevail,  and  the 
atmosphere  favours  vegetation  ;  but  at  times  drying 
winds  set  in,  and  the  nights  are  cold  and  frosty.  All 
gardening  work  must  now  be  in  a  forward  state. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  month  shrubberies  and 
plantations,  if  not  previously  attended  to,  should  be 
forked  over  and  left  neat.  In  the  course  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  dead  wood  should  be  cleared  out,  and  .although  it 
is  too  late  for  pruning,  .any  branches  that  are  unsightly 
or  ill-placed  may  be  cut  off.  Rhododendrons  may  still 
be  added,  and  vjicant  spaces  can  be  filled  up  with  them. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  plants  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  may  not  be  moved,  for  the  ball  of  earth  which 
clings  to  their  matted  roots  is,  under  all  circumstances, 
sufficient  for  their  support,  and  if  the  weather  be  very 
dry,  the  hole  dug  for  them  can  be  well  watered  before 
they  are  set  in.  If  the  approaches  to  the  house  or  any 
walks  require  to  be  regravelled  or  turned,  this  must  be 
done  at  once.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  fresh  gravel  is  of 
great  advantage  when  walks  have  to  be  turned.  Box 
edgings  should  be  renewed  or  mended  at  the  same  time. 
In  turning  gr.ivel  It  is  very  important  not  to  do  too 
much  at  a  time,  .and  to  be  careful  to  let  the  roller  pass 
over  whatever  is  turned  as  soon  as  possible.  Gravel 
does  not  bind  well  if  left  long  in  a  rough  state  in  dry 
weather.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  good  gravel,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  good  substitute  for  it ;  asphalte  and  crushed  shells 
are  used,  but  these  are  deficient  in  colour.  There  is 
nothing  which  contrasts  so  much  with  a  bright  green 
lawn  or  well-kept  box  edging  as  a  rich-coloured 
gravel.  Lawns  now  should  be  in  perfect  order,  and 
the  mowing  machine  must  be  taken  over  them  at  least 
once  a  week.  If  grass  be  deficient  in  any  places, 
some  of  the  finer  grass  seeds  may  be  sown ;  but  the 
spots  should  be  covered  with  bushes  to  keep  off'  the 
birds.  No  trouble  must  be  spared  to  bring  shrubberies, 
walks,  and  lawns  into  good  order  before  summer  comes, 
for  effect  depends  greatly  upon  them.  No  lawm  can 
look  well  when  these  are  treated  with  neglect.  As  we 
enter  the  greenhouse  .and  conservatory  there  will  be 
much  requiring  attention.  A  free  ventilation  during  the 
day  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  light  and  air  are 
both  essential  to  the  health  of  plants  under  glass.  A 
vigorous  growth  can  always  be  insured  by  closing  the 
lights  with  a  humid  atmosphere  early  in  the  evening. 
Camellias  that  have  made  growth  or  formed  buds  may 
be  placed  in  any  sheltered  and  shady  situation  out  of 
doors.  Ericas  do  best  in  a  cool  pit  with  a  north  aspect, 
closed  only  at  night  to  protect  them  from  frost  and  to 
keep  the  plants  bushy,  and  to  insure  strong  blossom 
for  another  year  the  ends  of  the  early  spring  shoots 
should  be  pinched  otf.  Climbing  plants,  such  .as  cle¬ 
matis,  passion  flowers,  cobcea,  &c..  See.,  will  require 
training,  .and  the  removal  by  pinching  of  superabundant 


shoots.  Most  greenhouse  climbers  require  severe 
pruning  in  order  to  induce  flowering.  Fuchsias  will 
be  coming  forward  to  take  the  place  of  azaleas  and 
other  things  which  are  going  of!'  bloom ;  attend  to 
their  proper  training. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
season  of  growth,  and  a  c.areful  inspection  should  be 
made  of  all  potted  plants,  and  a  liberal  shift  given  to 
such  as  seem  to  reejuire  it.  It  is  true  that  underpotting 
will  induce  flowering ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
im.agine  that  a  starved  plant  can  produce  fine  flow’ers. 
French  pelargoniums  generally  make  a  good  show  in 
May,  but  plants  of  this  class  are  not  in  such  high  favour 
as  they  used  to  be,  and  deservedly  so,  we  think,  for 
they  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  are  in  blossom 
only  a  short  time.  The  zonale  geraniums  have  to  a  great 
extent  superseded  them.  These  are  much  more  easily 
managed,  and  may  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year  round. 
The  double  varieties  are  most  useful  greenhouse  plants, 
grand  in  shape  and  size  and  lovely  in  colour.  Have 
any  of  our  readers  seen  the  double  salmon,  Asa  Gray  ? 
It  was  figured  in  the  Tkral  MagaAne  for  March  last. 
Every  one  speaks  highly  of  it.  It  is  said  to  be  entirely 
novel  in  colour,  being  of  a  bright  rosy  salmon,  some¬ 
what  lighter  at  the  edges.  The  plant,  like  all  the 
double  varieties,  is  robust,  and  the  trusses  of  flowers 
are  very  freely  produced.  It  will  form  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  st.age  of  blooming  plants.  Pot  roses 
should  now  be  in  bloom  or  very  forward.  In  selecting 
the  few  for  which  space  can  be  found  in  a  greenhouse, 
care  should  be  taken  not  only  that  the  sorts  are  suitable 
for  pot  culture,  but  that  they  are  various  in  colour. 
Some  persons  prefer  the  Cloth  ot  Gold  ;  but  Marechal 
Niel  is  perhaps  the  finest  yellow  rose  in  cultivation  ; 
it  is  not  everywhere  that  the  capricious  beauty  will 
reveal  her  charm.  We  know  only  one  place  where  a 
crop  of  blossoms  year  after  year  can  be  relied  upon. 
The  rose  is  planted  in  the  soil  against  an  iron  column 
in  an  orchard-house,  and  the  branches  are  trained  to  the 
rafters.  A  splendid  addition  is  this  autumn  to  be  made 
to  the  dark-coloured  class  of  roses  by  a  hybrid  raised 
by  that  most  successful  cultivator,  Mr.  Laxton.  The 
rose  is  called  the  Empress  of  India,  and  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt  ;  but,  as 
we  are  informed,  they  will  not  execute  orders  until 
next  autumn.  In  the  stove,  hothouse,  or  frame,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  following  plants  should  be  coming 
forward  to  decorate  the  greenhouse  and  conservatories 
asotherthings  go  off : — Achimenes,  gloxinias,  gesnerias, 
begonias,  &c.  The  first  two  of  these  make  the  best 
show  when  grown  in  deep  pans,  as  they  require  a  good 
deal  of  surface.  The  more  weakly  flower-stalks  may 
be  removed,  and  the  stronger  trained  to  very  thin 
sticks,  so  as  to  present  the  best  appearance.  Of 
begonias  there  are  now  several  beautiful  varieties. 
B.  albo-coic'tnea  and  li.  mtida  should  be  in  flower  in  May. 
The  greenhouse  Daphnes,  so  sweetly  perfumed,  should 
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now  be  in  full  bloom,  and  if  any  other  shrubby  plant 
be  needed  for  decoration,  w'e  may  mention  Thihaudu 
acuminata^  the  flowers  of  which  are  as  curious  as  they 
are  beautiful.  Advantage  must  be  taken  of  any  hot¬ 
house  or  frame  to  raise  the  seed  of  Primula  sinensis 
during  this  month. 

The  work  of  the  flower-garden  consists  mainly  in 
stocking  the  beds  and  borders  with  their  summer  occu¬ 
pants.  Cuttings  have  kept  well  during  the  past  winter, 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  plants  to  make 
our  gardens  gay.  Good  taste  alone  is  required  in 
arrangement.  The  middle  of  the  month  is  quite  early 
enough  to  begin  planting,  and  all  arrangements  should  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  stock  of  plants  at  command 
before  anything  is  done.  A  plan  of  the  garden,  with  the 
beds  marked  upon  it,  and  a  description  of  the  way  in  which 
each  is  to  be  stocked,  will  be  found  very  useful.  These 
plans  can  be  kept  for  reference,  so  as  to  insure  variety 
another  year.  Beds  of  different  sorts  of  foliaged  plants, 
which  created  so  much  admiration  last  year,  will  no 
doubt  again  be  in  favour,  and  so  also  will  mixed  beds  of 
flowering  plants.  The  eye  tires  in  looking  at  masses 
of  scarlet,  and  yellow,  and  purple ;  but  there  is  always 
a  refreshing  novelty  in  beds  filled  with  a  variety  of 
flowers,  where  the  colour  is  nicely  blended.  If  the 
weather  be  dry,  with  a  strong  sunshine  at  the  time  of 
planting,  it  will  be  found  best,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ill 
effects  of  evaporation,  to  put  water  into  the  holes  made 
for  the  plants  before  they  are  put  in,  and  to  leave  the 
ground  rough.  If  high  winds  prevail,  shelter  may  be 
given  by  means  of  small  sprays  of  spruce  fir  stuck 
about  the  beds. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  all  growing  crops  should  have 
the  earth  stirred  about  them.  The  effect  of  this  in 
promoting  growth  is  extraordinary,  especially  during  a 
continuance  of  dry  weather.  Potatoes  must  be  earthed 
up  ;  carrots  and  onions  thinned.  This  need  not  be  done 
thoroughly  at  one  operation,  for  young  carrots  and 


onions  are  useful,  and  as  many  as  possible  should  be  left  I 
to  be  drawn  when  required.  Care,  however,  must  be  11 
taken  that  the  growth  of  the  main  crop  be  not  inj  ured  rt 
by  leaving  the  plants  too  thick.  If  salsafy  were  sown 
early  last  month  as  directed,  it  may  be  thinned  also,  and 
the  plants  left  four  or  five  inches  apart.  If  neglected 
last  month  a  crop,  but  not  such  fine  roots,  may  yet  ^ 
be  had,  provided  the  seed  be  sown  at  once.  This  is  ' 
now  so  useful  a  vegetable  that  no  one  who  has  a  garden 
should  omit  it.  Asparagus  as  it  comes  fit  for  use  will 
be  improved  both  in  size  and  flavour  by  a  top  dressing 
of  salt  once  a  fortnight.  Sow  French  beans  for  suc¬ 
cession,  also  peas.  Make  a  small  sowing  of  celery  and 
lettuce  for  late  crops.  Transplant  both  these  from 
former  sowings  if  large  enough  to  be  handled.  Plant 
tomatoes  against  a  south  wall  in  rather  a  sandy  soil,  | 
and  keep  them  closely  nailed.  Plant  out  vegetable 
marrows  and  ridge  cucumbers,  protect  the  young  plants 
of  both  by  bell  glasses  if  the  weather  be  inclined  to 
frost.  Sow  Walcheren  broccoli  and  cauliflower  for 
autumn  use.  Vegetables  in  season  during  this  month 
are  asparagus,  cabbages,  carrots  (short  horn),  broccoli, 
lettuces,  mushrooms,  onions,  potatoes  old  and  new, 
raised  in  frames,  radishes,  rhubarb,  seakale,  and  spinach,  j 
Fruits  under  glass  must  be  kept  in  a  comparatively 
dry  atmosphere,  and  with  as  much  ventilation  as  possible  | 
to  insure  flavour.  Wherever  fruit  is  set,  let  the  weakest 
be  thinned  out.  This  remark  applies  to  strawberries, 
and,  indeed,  to  all  orchard-house  fruit  as  it  comes  on. 
Early  fruit  will  this  year  be  valuable,  for  the  apple  crop 
of  last  year  was  so  bad  that  few  persons  have  any  re¬ 
maining  ;  we  have  still  a  few  of  the  Sturmer  pippin,  a  1 
variety  of  dessert  apple  which  ought  to  be  grown  in 
every  garden.  Let  fruit-trees  out  of  doors  be  looked 
over  in  order  to  destroy  caterpillars.  Gooseberries  and 
currants  should  be  watched  and  hand-picking  resorted 
to  at  once  if  the  pest  which  of  late  years  has  been  so 
destructive  to  them  should  make  its  appearance. 


NEW  COSTUMES  AND  NEW  FABRICS. 


W E  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  new 
costumes  of  Messrs.  Baker  and  Crisp,  of  Regent-street. 

The  Marie  is  made  in  nearly  all  textile  fabrics  ;  it  is 
made  with  fourreau  front  crossed  by  biais  bands, 
robings  at  the  side,  and  three  flounces  on  the  skirt ;  the 
last  is  draped  by  a  wide  sash  of  faille,  or  of  the  material 
employed. 

The  Postillion  Jacket  is  pointed  in  front,  and  trimmed 
to  correspond  ;  coat  sleeve  with  deep  parement.  Price, 
according  to  material,  from  two  to  ten  guineas. 

The  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  an  elegant  costume 
of  ecru  or  holland,  trimmed  with  cambric  of  all  colours 
— ^blue  violet,  chocolate,  ruby,  or  violet.  The  skirt  has 
three  biais  lined,  corded  with  colour,  and  fastened  at 
the  side  by  buttons.  The  polonaise  tunic  has  a  short 


jacket  at  the  back,  and  sash  lined  with  colour,  draping 
the  skirt.  Louis  XV.  pockets  and  parements. 

This  costume  is  also  made  in  summer  homespun  and 
Shetland  homespun.  Price  in  holland,  £2  2s. 

Messrs.  Baker  and  Crisp  are  also  selling  some  curious 
fabrics,  one  of  which,  the  Beija-Flor,  is  exceedingly 
light  and  pretty,  resembling  strips  of  lace  like  et^e, 
alternating  with  plain  bands.  Kamehameha  is  the 
curious  title  of  another  very  pretty  washing  fabric  for 
morning  toilette,  which,  we  think,  will  prove  a  great 
success  this  season. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  textile  fabrics  of 
this  extensive  stock.  We  can  but  give  a  faint  idea  of 
the  variety  of  fabrics  by  mentioning  that  the  prices  per 
yard  vary  from  sixpence  to  as  many  guineas. 
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OUR  PARIS 
Paris,  April. 

HILDREN’S  pleasures  are  certainly  taken  much 
more  into  account  now-a-days  than  they  used  to 
be  in  former  times.  Toys  are  more  elaborate  and 
juvenile  entertainments  much  more  recherche  than  they 
were  in  my  own  childish  days.  Their  New  Year’s 
presents  are  quite  an  event  in  life,  and  not  content 
with  this,  we  have  of  late  years  made  them  a  second 
edition  of  the  day  of  etrenms  in  the  festival  of  Easter. 
Our  little  people  now  expect  almost  as  many  presents 
on  Easter  Day  as  they  do  on  the  Jour  de  r An.  Things 
have  progressed  indeed  since  the  great  treat  of  the 
Easter  fetes  consisted  in  coloured  hard-boiled  eggs, 
which  children  believed  to  be  dropped  on  the  ground 
by  the  church  bells  in  their  joyous  peals  !  These  oeufs 
de  Puqiies  now  assume  all  sorts  of  pleasant  shapes,  toys 
and  bonbons  for  children,  bouquets  and  a  host  of 
pretty  knick-knacks  for  demoiselles!  Frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  the  outward  form  of  the  egg  is  preserved,  but  it 
is  a  fancy  egg  of  sugar,  cardboard,  or  papier-mache, 
which,  opening,  reveals  some  dainty  surprise  in  the 
shape  either  of  sweetmeats,  or  of  some  pretty  trifle 
for  the  toilet  —  an  agraffe,  a  buckle,  eardrops,  or 
other  fancy  jewels.  For  fancy  jewels  are  very  fashion¬ 
able  just  now,  and  such  gifts  are  extremely  acceptable 
to  young  ladies.  Among  the  favourite  bagatelles  this 
season  some  of  the  most  a  propos  are  the  large  artistic 
clasps  for  sashes,  the  porte  bonheur  bracelets,  and  the 
handsome  shell  combs  which  ornament  modern  coif, 
fures.  The  newest  device  for  oeufs  de  Paques  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  finest  vannerie,  forming  a  dainty  basket  for 
fancy  work,  and  inclosing  bonbons,  and  perhaps  some 
pretty  trifle  besides. 

The  Longchamps  races  have  been  the  commencement 
of  the  spring  season  in  Paris,  after  the  short  period 
of  retirement  of  la  semaine  saint e.  These  races  are 

hailed  with  joy  by  both  the  commercial  and  the  pleasure¬ 
seeking  world.  All  the  efforts  made  during  the  winter 
for  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  trade  had  not  half  the 
j  effect  produced  by  the  renouveau  of  sporting  amuse- 
j  ments.  The  racecourse  season  promises  to  be  very 
I  brilliant.  The  opening  day  at  Longchamps  was  favoured 
with  splendid  weather.  Handsome  equipages  were 
numerous,  new  and  charming  toilettes  abounded  both 
in  the  weighing  inclosure,  upon  the  racecourse, 
and  in  the  carriages  stationed  around.  In  the  weighing 
inclosure  were  present  her  Royal  Highness  the  Countess 
de  Paris,  the  Duchess  de  Chartres,  Princess  d’Arem- 
berg.  Countess  de  Laigle,  Countess  d’Haussonville, 
Princess  de  Broglie,  Duchess  de  Fezensac,  Lady  Gran¬ 
ville,  Mesdames  de  Saint-Roman,  de  Pourtales,  de 
Gallifet,  de  Rothschild,  de  Montgomery,  de  Moltke, 
and  others  among  the  Hite  of  our  fashionable  world. 
Among  strangers  of  distinction  we  remarked  Lord 
Granville,  Lord  Lyons,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  Sir 
Frederick  Armitage. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  general  idea  of  the 
new  fashions  as  exhibited  upon  this  occasion,  for 
fashions  have  now  become  essentially  individual  in  style. 
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so  that  the  most  various  types  are  equally  to  be  met 
with,  and  each  lady  is  personally  responsible  for  any 
want  of  taste  or  suitability  about  her  own  toilette. 

In  spite  of  the  partial  revival  of  aristocratic  life  in 
Paris  since  the  Easter  fetes,  these  long  warm  days  will 
soon  be  enticing  our  bcau-monde  .away  from  the  city, 
and  our  theatrical  campaign  is  now  coming  to  a  close. 
The  Sphinx  of  M.  Octave  I'euillet,  of  which  so  much 
had  been  expected  beforehand,  has  not  realised  what  it 
promised.  It  is  neither  a  comedy  nor  a  drama.  The 
first  act  excites  curiosity,  the  second  is  a  juvenile  game 
of  hide  and  seek,  the  third  reminds  one  of  a  farce  at 
the  Ambigu,  and  the  fourth  is  spent  in  screeching  and 
gnashing  of  teeth,  and  ends  in  a  sickening  scene  which 
might  be  called  the  pantomime  of  a  corpse,  and  which 
Mademoiselle  Croizette  plays  with  a  courage  worthy  of 
a  better  cause.  The  dHioucment  is  a  death  by  poisoning, 
and  it  is  said  the  actress  has  studied  the  effects  of  such 
sufferings  in  an  hospital,  so  as  to  render  them  from  the 
life  1  Be  this  as  it  may,  her  acting  is  so  horribly  rHliste 
that  ladies  leave  the  house  to  avoid  this  rather  too  sensa¬ 
tional  scene.  Few  men  can  witness  it  throughout  with¬ 
out  overpowering  horror  and  disgust,  and  it  is  no  small 
matter  of  wonder  that  any  woman  can  take  such  pains 
to  make  herself  look  such  an  object  of  repugnance. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  this  horrible  scene  is  certainly 
the  one  attraction  of  the  play,  which,  as  far  as  dramatic 
talent  goes,  is  a  perfect  failure.  It  is  a  pity  to  see  such 
a  work  represented  at  La  Comedie  Fran9.aise  ;  its  place  is 
rather  in  one  of  the  small  theatres  des  boulevards,  and  it 
is  not  likely  in  any  way  to  increase  the  reputation  of  an 
author  known  by  so  many  plays  of  a  superior  order. 

At  the  Gymnase  Monsieur  Alphonse  has  given  place 
to  a  new  piece,  Madame  est  trap  belle,  wh’ch,  though  not 
anything  very  wonderful,  and  rather  of  a  bourgeoise 
order,  has  yet  been  received  with  considerable  favour. 

One  of  the  prettiest  balls  given  since  Easter  has  been 
that  at  Madame  de  La  Valette’s.  The  rooms  were 
decorated  with  such  a  profusion  of  flowers  that  they 
seemed  changed  into  blossoming  gardens.  The  orchestra 
was  perfectly  concealed  by  roses  and  camelias,  the 
musicians  were  heard  but  not  seen.  This  abundance  of 
flowers  renders  impossible  the  mode  of  rendezvous  near 
such  and  such  a  group  of  shrubs  or  vases  at  one  time 
so  much  in  vogue  ;  now  rhododendrons  and  hortensias, 
roses  and  geraniums,  are  so  closely  grouped  that  one 
might  as  well  designate  one  tree  in  a  wood  as  one  fra¬ 
grant  cluster  of  exotics  in  a  modern  Parisian  saloon. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Paintings,  which  opens  on 
the  1st  of  May,  will,  it  appears,  contain  a  much  greater 
number  of  pictures  th.an  usual.  It  is  said  there  will  be 
no  less  than  eight  thousand  tableaux  in  the  Palais  de 
rindustrie.  If  so,  and  even  if  they  were  for  the  most 
part  to  be  of  a  superior  order,  one  cannot  help  antici¬ 
pating  visits  to  the  Exhibition  with  some  misgiving,  for 
even  when  less  than  three  thousand  paintings  were  to  be 
inspected  it  was  a  thoroughly  fatiguing  business,  and  it 
will  require  amateurs  of  robust  constitution  to  get 
through  nearly  thrice  that  number. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

All  letters  on  this  subject  must  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  Howe,  Paternoster  Bow, 
(Englishwoman’s  Exchange.')  London,  E.C, 

15O1.  Miss  Brent  has  four  coloarod  fashion-plates  for  1837,  and 
five  for  1815,  which  she  can  send  1547.  Miss  Brent  would  like  auto¬ 
graphs  in  exchange  if  possible.  Sunnyside,  Woodbury,  near  Exeter. 

15C2.  M.  W.  has  about  150  old  coloured  fashion-plates,  such  as  thoso 
wanted  by  F.  T.,  collected  at  different  times  and  meant  originally  for 
scrap-book.  Cash  preferred. 

1563.  Lace  Book  (Mrs.  Trc  idwin’s). — Miss  Malcolm,  nigh-street, 
Leven,  Fife,  offers  the  above,  -.vliich  cost  los.  6d.,  for  7s.  6d. 

1564.  B.W.  Cuts  handsome  stove  ornaments,  fly-rests,  lamp-jHipers, 
coverings  for  glasses  and  picture-frames,  &c. ;  price  list  sent  on 
receipt  of  stamped  envelope.  Address,  B.  W.,  13,  Dunsford- villas, 
Merton-road,  Wandsworth, 

15C5.  M.  A.  C.  has  two  handsome  point  lace  handkerchiefs,  which 
she  would  sell  for  £i ;  also  a  handsome  collar  for  5s.  6d.,  and  d’oyloy 
for  a  cake-basket,  7s.  6d. 

1566.  A  guinea’s  worth  of  clean  music  sent  for  53.  Fost-offioo 
order  or  stamps.  [Mo  address  sent.] 

1567.  Beta  has  a  number  of  songs  and  pieces  by  good  composers 
that  she  will  exchange  for  any  of  the  following.  List  given  ux>on 
appheation.  Wants  “Uappy  be  thy  dreams,”  by  J.  E.  Thomas; 
”  Only  a  lock  of  hair,”  by  Claribel ;  also  the  “  Danube  Eiver.” 
Address  with  Eklitor. 

1568.  Kent  has  handsome  pet  dog,  2!  years  old,  supposed  to  be  a 
cross  of  Maltese  and  Pomeranian.  She  wishes  to  sell,  price  £5,  or 
wopld  exchange  her  for  part  money  and  some  useful  article  of  dross 
suitable  for  an  elderly  per.i  m.  Address  with  the  Editor. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

%*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
our  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  bo  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

“Forgotten  Lives.” — Tip  writes — “Ilaving  noticed  in  the  Con¬ 
versazione  of  last  month’s  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  the 
letter  of  A  Correspondent  with  reference  to  the  story  of  “  Forgotten 
Lives,”  will  yon  allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  authoress  does  not  in 
any  way  attack  the  legalitg  of  such  institutions  os  thoso  she  so 
deservedly  exposes,  but  she  demonstrates  most  efficiently  the  general 
and  utter  incompetency  of  the  men  who,  in  their  obstinate  self-suffi¬ 
ciency,  ‘  kindly  undertake  the  arduous  task’  of  administrating  such 
charit'cs.  It  is  because  the  authoress  is  painfully  aware,  and  deplores, 
as  all  wide  minds  must  do,  that  such  men  should  have  the  power  to 
fling  the  authority  of  the  law  in  the  teeth  of  inconveniently  inquisi¬ 
tive  ^-ictim8,  that  she  writes  as  she  has  done.  It  is  not  the  law 
against  which  she  breaks  her  plumed  lance,  but  that  incompetent 
individuals  should  in  the  name  of  that  law  be  permitted  to  administrate 
it  in  their  own  fashion.  She  feels  with  justice  that,  could  the  old 
endower  look  out  of  his  or  her  grave  on  such  spectacles  as  ‘  St. 
Cecilia’s,’  he  or  she  would  be  as  justly  indignant  that,  whilst  keeping 
to  the  letter  of  the  endowment  (gloriously  ignoring  the  spirit),  means 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  such  governors  of  torture  and  discomfort 
to  helpless  children,  and  of  ultimate  aggrandisement  and  profit 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  themselves.  In  all  human  probability  the 
founders  would  have  scouted  this  application  of  their  endowment 
with  indignant  horror,  and  would  have  been  the  first  to  send  to  the 
right-about  the  drones  of  their  hive,  and  procure  efficient  and  com¬ 
petent  as  well  as  conscientious  workers.  All  honour  to  the  brave  Tnan 
or  woman  who  raises  his  or  her  voice  against  the  interference  of  men 
in  matters  feminine.  In  their  iealous  and  mercenary  monopoly  of 


such  things,  ‘from  midwifery  down  to  hairdressing,’  to  quote  from 
“  Forgotten  Lives,”  they  have  crowded  out  and  pushed  aside  the  much 
more  natural  and  legitimate  female  workers,  till,  wearied  and  disgusted, 
women  cease  to  try  and  qualify  themselves  for  their  natural  positions 
and  duties  in  the  world,  and  overflow  into  unsuitable  channels,  better 
filled  by  the  masculine  clement,  which  has  flooded  them  out  of  their 
own.” 

Eortarina  has  subscribed  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine  since  1864,  and  having  a  quantity  of  music  to  dispose  of, 
she  would  feel  obliged  if  the  Editor  could  suggest  the  best  means  of 
doing  so.  [Advertise  in  the  Exchange  column.] 

Brown  Pug  writes — “  I  am  having  a  black  silk  dress  made  with  a 
puffed  skirt,  and  jacket  bodice;  not  a  polonaise.  Will  the  kind 
Silkworm  tell  mo  if  I  could  wear  a  white  muslin  polonaise  over  a 
skirt  of  this  kind  in  the  evening,  or  could  any  jacket  bodice  in  white 
muslin  be  substituted  for  the  black  one ;  and  if  so,  should  it  be  made 
tight-fitting  or  loose  ?”  [A  clear  muslin  polonaise  can  be  worn  over 
the  jacket  bodice,  and  will  look  very  well.  It  should  fit  the  figure, 
and  be  made  without  lining.] 

Ll'nie  would  be  glad  if  the  Editor  will  inform  her,  in  next  month’s 
Magazine,  how  to  dress  the  hair  in  the  style  given  in  the  fashions 
for  March.  Can  the  Editor,  or  one  of  her  correspondents,  also  kindly 
tell  Lunie  the  price  of  Excelsior  trimming  ?  [The  hair  is  combed 
np  on  the  top  of  the  head,  then  laid  in  finger  puffs  and  rouleaux,  with 
or  without  frizettes.  From  twopence  per  yard.] 

Will  the  dear  Silkworm  kindly  tell  M.  do  G.  how  the  Antophclic 
Milk  of  which  she  speaks  in  February  should  be  used  so  as  to  produce 
a  good  complexion  ?  Also  what  would  Silkworm  suggest  as  a  pretty 
spring  costume  for  a  young  married  lady,  decidedly  stout  ?  M.  do  G. 
suffers  fearfully  from  heat,  and  finds  sealskin  and  other  furs  too  warm 
for 'paying  calls,  &c.,  so  what  sort  of  a  carriage  wrap  would  Silk¬ 
worm  suggest,  as  M.  do  G.  always  drives  in  an  open  carriage  ?  Will 
Silkworm  answer  these  questions  in  April  ?  M.  do  G.  much  valu  cs 
the  good  hints  Silkworm  gives,  [i.  The  best  complexions  I  know 
use  this  milk  daily,  i  teaspoonful  in  a  basin  of  water.  2.  Grey  cash- 
mere,  braided  with  a  darker  shade  of  silk  braid,  or  black-braid  ed 
jet-beaded  costume  polonaise  worn  over  a  fashionable  grey  faille 
skirt.  3.  Mantle  of  caslimore,  jet-beaded  or  velvet,  with  handsome 
fringe,  lined  with  thin  silk  only.  4.  Carriage  wrap  of  beige  cashmere, 
braided  or  embroidered.  S.] 

C.  A.  would  like  to  know  the  address  of  the  Belfast  manufacturer 
of  printed  Irish  linen  and  cambric  spoken  of  by  A.  M.  F.  in  the 
February  number.  C.  A.  has  taken  the  Englishwoman’s  Magazine 
for  years,  and  during  that  time,  by  the  aid  of  the  excellent  patterns 
contained  in  it,  occasional  patterns  from  Madame  Goubaud,  and  the 
assistance  of  a  sewing-machine,  has  found  a  dressmaker  quite  un¬ 
necessary  in  a  family  of  five  g^own-up  girls,  who,  thanks  to  the  hints 
and  instructions  contained  in  that  publication,  have  dressed  hand¬ 
somely  on  a  sum  that,  had  the  work  been  put  out,  they  could  not 
possibly  have  done.  C.  A.  thinks  no  family  ought  to  bo  without  the 
book.  [We  have  asked  for  this  address,  which  will  be  published  as 
soon  as  we  receive  it.] 

An  old  lady  that  has  netted  a  square  long  curtain,  to  let  her  grand - 
cliildren  know  that  she  did  not  let  her  last  days  pass  in  idleness, 
would  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  give  her  a  pattern  of  fern 
leaves  to  make  four  strips.  The  curtain  is  200  siinarcs  across,  and  I 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  fern  loaves,  because  I  shall  send  them  away 
where  ferns  grow.  [Wo  will  endeavour  to  procure  this  design.] 

Mrs.  S.  N. — The  subject  you  treat  of  has  been  dropped,  and  will 
not  be  resumed.  Thanks  for  your  information. 

Dear  Madam, — I  should  feel  obliged  if  a  little  space  were  devoted 
in  your  Englishwoman’s  Conversazione  to  discussions  on  the  training 
and  management,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  of  children.  I  have 
three  boys — eldest  ten,  and  youngest  seven — and  though  I  suppose 
they  are  not  more  wild  and  mischievous  than  boys  generally  are,  still 
they  are  very  far  from  being  what  I  should  like  to  see  them.  I  write 
from  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  send  boys  to  day 
schools,  and  employ  a  tutor  or  governess  to  overlook  the  preparation 
of  lessons  in  the  evening  at  home.  In  England  I  believe  lK>ys  are 
generally  sent  to  boarding-schools.  What  docs  a  good  middle-class 
school  cost  per  annum?  [From  £50  to  £100]  and  which  sj’stcm 
do  yon  consider  best?  [Boarding-school.]  At  what  age  do  you 
think  boys  should  begin  to  learn  drawing?  [As  soon  as  they 
show  taste  for  it.]  Mine  have  all  a  decided  taste  for  it,  but 
even  now  their  time  is  so  fuUy  occupied  that  I  don’t  see  when 
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they  could  learn  it.  I  am  obliged  for  the  hints  how  to  economise 
fuel,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Englishwoman, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  on  looking  over  an  old  coal  bill,  I  discover 
that  by  care,  &c.,  I  have  reduced  our  consumption  to  nearly  one-half 
of  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  cheap  coal.  I  am  glad  you  are  to  give 
paijer  patterns,  as  I  find  the  others  difficult  to  copy.  Can  the  Silk- 
WORM  tell  me  the  best  way  to  make  up  a  blue  moire  dress  ?  I  think 
of  making  the  moire  into  a  train,  and  havmg  a  petticoat  of  plain  silk 
a  contrasting  colour.  [This  would  look  bettor  if  the  shade  only  formed 
the  contrast,  and  better  still  if  the  whole  dress  was  of  moire,  as  it  is  a 
material  which  does  not  go  well  with  any  other,  velvet  alone  excepted.] 

I  like  your  articles  on  “  Uomes  Abroad”  exceedingly,  but  would 
suggest  a  series  on  “  English,  Irish,  and  Scoteh”  ones,  as  I  am  sure 
the  matrons  of  each  nation  might  learn  something  from  the  other 
two.” 

E.  W.  writes — “Already  being  a  subscriber  to  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  and  Young  Englishwoman,  both  of  which  I 
find  extremely  useful  to  myself  and  family,  which  is  large  in  number, 
I  should  feel  extremely  obliged  if  you  could  inform  me  what  magazine 
I  could  have  which  would  give  mo  instructions  and  patterns  for 
making  all  kinds  of  ladies’  and  children’s  underclothing  ?  Of  coarse 
there  are  books  of  that  description,  as  the  fashions  of  nnderlinen, 
both  ladies’  and  children’s,  arc  constantly  in  alteration  of  patterns  at 
the  underlinen  establishments,  I  find,  and  having  an  excellent  machine, 
and  a  family,  I  find  it  would  be  cheaper  and  better  to  obtain  patterns 
and  instructions  than  purchase  ready-made  clothing.  An  answer  by 
return  of  post  to  the  inclosed  stamped  address  will  greatly  oblige. 
[Wo  shall  shortly  publish  a  book  upon  cutting  out  and  making 
undcrlinen  and  dressmaking.] 

Can  the  Editor  inform  Mrs.  ’Thompson  if  the  “Journal  of  Miss 
Patience  Caerhydon,  of  Gnalmara,”  was  ever  finished  ?  [Yes,  in  this 
Magazine.] 

Impatience  writes : — “I  thank  you  for  so  kindly  replying  to  my 
last  letter,  but  ‘  much  would  have  more,’  so  I  am  about  to  trouble  you 
again,  i.  Is  eau-de-Cologne  a  good  thing  for  bad  breath?  If  so, 
what  is  the  proper  quantity  ?  [No ;  good  breath  depends  on  two 
points — sound  teeth  and  healthy  stomach.  Doctor  or  dentist  will  sot 
this  right.]  2.  Could  you  insert  a  pattern  for  darning  on  a  net  anti¬ 
macassar  in  your  next  number  ?  [See  April  number.]  3.  Are  ear- 
rings  going  out  of  fashion  ?  [No.]  I  have  purchased  Lavinia’s 
coral  ornaments  both  for  self  and  friends,  and  all  who  have  used 
them  like  them  very  much.  If  the  kind  Silkworm  would  speak  a 
few  words  in  Lavi.nia’s  favour  I  think  more  ladies  would  become 
purchasers,  as  we  think  very  highly  of  the  Silkworm’s  opinion 
and  good  taste,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  other  ladies  do  also.” 

J.  F.  W.  writes — “In  your  January  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  you  give  some  valuable  advice  on  coffee,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  here,  or  at  the  stores  in  Victoria-street  (whore  I 
think  the  coffee  is  very  bad),  to  procure  any  such  as  you  mention. 
Mocha  wo  all  know.  Bourbon  and  Martinique  I  cannot  get,  so 
suppose  they  are  called  by  other  names.  Is  it  too  late  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  bo  given  in  April  number  ?  [Those  coffees  can  bo  had, 
ground  or  unground,  of  M.  Picard.]  I  am  glad  to  see  in  the  Magazine 
the  articles  on  ‘  Uomes  Abroad.’  They  are  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  about  which  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago.  1  wished  tables  to 
be  given  from  experience  of  the  cost  of  each  item  of  honschold 
expenditure,  according  to  the  income.  You  said  it  could  not  be  done, 
os  people  did  not  Uke  giving  such  an  account  of  their  income.  I  do 
not  see  the  force  of  this ;  certainly  no  one  but  yourself  need  know 
who  the  writer  is — and  if  it  were  otherwise,  a  person  is  worth  very 
little  who  could  not  make  this  sacrifice  for  the  public  good.  I  find 
more  and  more  that  persons  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  quantities  of 
each  article  required  in  a  family,  and  order  in  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  pounds  of  each  article,  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  time  which  they 
should  last.  A  better  plan  is  to  order  in  the  quantity  retiuired  for 
one,  two,  or  four  weeks.  You  then  see,  without  any  trouble,  if  the 
proper  quantity  has  been  exceeded.  Of  course,  where  there  are  three 
or  four  persons  in  a  family,  you  can  manage  better  in  many  ways 
than  when  you  are  a  single  one.  'The  information  required  by  many 
is  something  like  the  following: — Coffee. — Best  bought  whole,  and 
ground  every  morning.  Send  your  tin  to  the  grocer  for  him  to  put 
the  coffee  in;  even  ground  coffee  is  often  sent  home  in  a  paper,  so 
being  sometimes  hours  before  it  is  'nut  in  a  tin,  can  any  one  wonder 
there  is  neither  flavour  nor  strength  ’  Two  heaped  teaspoonfuls  of 
coffee,  and  a  little  chicory,  will  make  one  good  breakfast-cupful. 


Five  ounces,  or  at  most  six  ounces,  will  last  a  week.  Then  state  sorts 
of  coffee,  and  proportions ;  not,  I  suppose,  equal  parts  of  each.  You 
do  not  say  at  page  38,  January  number.  Coffee-pot. — There  are  a 
thousand  and  one  sorts.  I  had  one  once,  and  can  never  get  one 
like  it.  The  top  fastened  securely,  or  screwed  into  the  bottom,  the 
nozzle  screwed  on  to  the  spout.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  prevent  the 
water  which  was  present  at  the  top  from  running  down  until  the 
nozzle  was  unscrewed,  and  so  the  air  let  in.  When  the  coffee  had  all 
run  down  the  top  was  taken  off,  a  pretty  coffee-pot  remaining.  Now, 
for  cheajmess,  I  find  the  tin  French  coffee-pot  gi>od,  but  it  must  hold 
just  the  quantity  you  require,  one  cup  or  more;  it  never  diies  to  make 
one  cup  in  a  large  coffee-pot.  There  are  many  coffee-pots,  of  many 
prices,  re<iuiring  spirits  of  wine  to  heat  the  water.  These  are  very 
good,  especially  in  the  summer,  when  there  is  difficulty  in  getting 
boiling  water  upstairs,  and  now  we  can  buy  in  England  the  methylated 
spirit.  Even  those  obliged  to  study  economy  may  use  them.  'The 
plan  of  letting  your  coffee  bo  made  downstairs,  by  perhaps  a  careless 
maid,  is  always  to  bo  avoided.” 

Anglo-Canadian  is  in  want  of  an  instruction  book  in  crochet. 
[Madame  Goubaud’s  Crochet  Instructions,  price  6d.  She  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Silkworm’s  Polonaise  Lace  Book,  but  it  is 
not  sufficiently  simple  for  her.  A.-C.  [wants  the  names,  with  their 
explanations  and  illustrations,  of  every  stitch,  as  she  finds  it  quite 
impossible  otherwise  to  make  use  of  the  numerous  pretty,  tempting 
patterns  of  crochet  in  the  Englishwoman.  A.-C.  has  been  anxiously 
looking  for  some  further  notice  of  her  letter,  published  some  months 
ago,  about  classical  music,  rudimentary  Latin,  &c.  She  wishes  to  do 
some  useful  shopping  in  August,  and  would  feel  really  grateful  for  a 
trustworthy  recommendation  of  an  establishment  in  London  where 
she  could  get  good  gloves,  calico,  linen,  and  dress  materials  at  mode¬ 
rate  prices  and  not  too  unfashionable  styles,  as  A.-C.  would  like  her 
August  purchases  to  be  of  use  in  the  spring  and  summer  following. 
[Peter  i^binson.  Oxford-street.]  A.-C.  finds  it  most  economical  to 
eschew  very  new  and  bizarre  shades  of  colour;  to  rely  chiefly  on 
black  and  white,  with  self-coloured  materials,  for  dresses  and  bonnets, 
and  to  trust  to  well-chosen  gloves,  ribbons,  lace,  and  other  garniture, 
for  a  bright,  fresh,  crisp  effect.  To  tell  the  truth,  exquisite  neatness, 
cleanliness,  and  freshness  arc  just  as  much  needed,  writh  judicious 
selection  of  tints,  as  stylish  cut  and  new  and  fashionable  colours,  to 
render  any  toilette  really  satisfactory,  and  A.-C.  recognises  a  quality 
in  the  Silkworm’s  letters  which  leads  her  to  believe  that  she  will 
agree  with  this  statement  of  A.-C.’s  opinion. 

Will  Miss  A.  E.  C.  Templecomb  forward  full  address  ? 

C.  S.  will  be  glad  to  join  M.  E.  B.  in  taking  the  Englishavoman’ 
Magazine,  paying  scvenpence  a  month.  [Letters  await  M.  E.  B. 
whose  address  is  incorrect.] 

Dyeing  Flowers  and  Grasses. — Grasses  should  be  gathered  early 
in  July,  if  we  desire  them  to  retain  their  bright  hues  without  the  aid 
of  art.  Gathered  then,  tied  up  in  large  bunches,  and  hung  away  in  a 
dark  closet,  they  come  forth  at  our  bidding,  fresh  and  green  os  when 
plucked.  Now,  by  brooksidc  or  in  shady  places,  we  can  find  gpaceful 
grasses,  which  will  prove  additions  to  our  winter  bouquets,  but  they 
will  lose  their  eolouring,  and  reijuire  a  dip  into  “  Judson’s  Green  Dye.” 
Dry  them  again,  and  they  will  last  for  years.  Wild  oats,  feather, 
grass,  and  all  their  various  species  are  very  ornamental  in  winter, 
and,  mingled  with  the  everlasting  flowers — Acroclinium,  Xeranthemum, 
and  the  white,  yellow,  and  crimson  Ilelichrysuma— they  vie  with  their 
more  perishable  sisters,  whose  glories  are  on  the  wane.  Wo  have 
just  arranged  two  small  vases  for  the  winter.  'The  brilliant  pink 
and  white  Acrocliniums  add  much  to  their  beauty.  The  white  Heli- 
chrysums  can  be  dyed  a  brilliant  purple  or  scarlet  with  “  Judson’s 
Dyes,”  and  exquisite  bouquets  can  bo  easily  manufactured.  These 
“  everlasting”  flowers  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  outer  leaves 
open.  'Tie  them  up  in  bundles  as  you  pick  them,  and  hang  up,  flowers 
downwards,  to  dry.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  stems  are  straight  and 
more  easily  used.  They  can  be  hung  to  dry  in  one’s  chamber,  not 
requiring  a  darkened  place.  Most  of  these  flowers  arc  allowed  to 
remmn  too  long  upon  the  bashes,  and  their  beauty  is  spoiled.  As 
they  become  dusty  under  the  frequent  sweepings  of  carpets,  we  dip 
them  in  cold  water ;  their  petals  close  entirely.  We  dip  the  grasses 
also,  to  cleanse  them,  else  they  will  acquire  a  dingy  hue.  Many 
persons  like  crystallised  grasses.  These  are  easily  made  by  dissolving 
lib.  of  alum  in  i  quart  of  boiling  water,  suspending  the  grasses  just 
over  the  steam — not  to  touch  the  water — and  as  it  cools  the  crystals 
gather.  Grasses  need  not  be  dyed  before  they  are  crystallised.  A 
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few  of  them  mingled  with  the  green  grasses  and  brilliant-hued  flowers 
light  np  well.  Ferns  are  much  sought  after  for  floral  decorations. 
Their  feathery  plumes,  pinnated  leaves,  and  graeeful  forms  are  very 
beautiful.  They  differ  from  the  grasses,  for  those  gathered  late  in 
autumn  retain  their  colours  better  than  the  fresh  ferns  of  June.  The 
sap  has  hardened  in  their  leaves.  We  have  gathered  them  late  in 
November,  when  they  were  surrounded  by  snow,  and  they  have  kept 
green  all  winter.  The  running  fern  is  a  lovely  decoration  for  walls 
and  pictures.  Its  flowers  add  much  to  its  grace  and  beauty,  but  it 
fades  quickly,  and  by  Christmas  but  a  faint  green  remains.  Dip  them 
in  “  Judson’s  Dye”  (following  the  directions  given  on  the  bottle  for 
dyeing  ribbons),  and  you  will  keep  their  lovely  colour.  After  they 
have  been  thoroughly  pressed  in  heavy  books,  then  dye  them,  spread 
on  paper  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  then  press  again.  Thus  treated, 
they  will  last  for  years.  Maidenhair,  the  most  graceful  of  our  ferns, 
soon  loses  its  colour;  but  dyed,  it  is  an  addition  to  every  collection  of 
grasses  or  ferns.  Parsley  fern  is  very  beautiful ;  its  soft,  feathery 
leaves  are  always  sought  after.  These,  if  gathered  late  in  the 
autumn,  will  retain  their  colour  much  better.  The  male  fern,  with 
its  stiff  stems,  if  well  pressed,  looks  beautiful.  We  mingle  it  with  the 
many-coloured  leaves  of  autumn,  or  we  pin  it  to  the  wall-paper, 
around  pictures,  or  over  lace  or  muslin  curtains,  and  its  effects  are 
charming.  Bunches  of  dyed  mosses  arc  to  be  purchased  of  all  seeds¬ 
men  in  the  cities ;  we  dwellers  in  villages  cannot  avail  ourselves  of 
them  if  we  would  ;  but  we  can  make  them  even  prettier  than  those 
exposed  for  sale.  Gather  the  mosses,  pick  out  all  the  dilhris,  cleanse 
from  dirt,  and  dry  in  the  sun ;  then  dip  into  “  Judson’s  Dye,”  spread 
on  papers  to  dry  by  fire  or  sunlight.  We  gathered  last  year  a  very 
finely-fibred  moss,  dyed  in  a  lovely  green,  and  saved  some  of  the 
original  colour  to  mingle  its  brown  hues  with  it.  Then  we  took  the 
“  hoops”  from  an  old  skirt,  tied  them  together,  and  on  the  circlet  tied 
wreaths,  which  city  friends  said  “  surpassed  those  disidayed  at  the 
shops.” — Tho  Villa  Gardener. 

Kate  will  feel  obliged  if  either  Silkwor-M  or  the  Editor  can  answer 
the  following  questions  in  the  May  number  of  the  Englishwoman’s 
Domestic  Magazine  : — ist.  Is  there  any  remedy  to  prevent  hair 
splitting  at  the  ends  ?  [Constant  cutting.]  2nd.  ^Vhat  is  the  best 
thing  to  clean  a  kind  of  sea-gull  fur  with  (white)  ?  [Whiting  and 
water  mixed  to  a  paste,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  brushed  off.]  3rd. 
Is  there  a  way  of  cleaning  ostrich  feathers  (also  curling)  ?  [Wash  in 
soap  and  water,  dry,  and  curl  with  a  hot  knife.]  Kate  lias  several 
more  (to  her  important)  questions,  but  will  not  trouble  the  Editor 
with  a  too  long  letter.  « 

Point  Lace  writes — “  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  I  shall  err  in 
following  Mrs.  Treadwin’s  advice  on  lace-cleaning.  I  have  always 
thought  her  a  great  lace-cleaner  until  I  saw  an  account  of  other 
ways  of  lace-cleaning  in  the  Queen.  The  Editor  (or  writer)  says 
that  starch  is  not  so  good  as  sugar  or  gum,  but  gum,  if  at  all  damp, 
will  mildew.  Will  you  explain  this?  I  have  not  tried  sugar,  as  I 
kiiO'c  this  would  give  that  objectionable  gloss  to  the  lace,  for  I  use  it 
for  glossing  my  china  crape  and  foulard  tics.  You  always  seem  to 
think  Mrs.  Treadwin  an  authority  on  lace,  and  so  I  venture  to  ask  if 
she  is  right  or  not.  I  find  her  book  invaluable  on  all  other  points, 
and  should  never  have  dreamt  of  cleaning  my  lace  by  any  other  way 
had  I  not  read  this,  and  in  an  account  of  Mrs.  Treadwin’s  book.  I 
must  apologise  for  troubling  you,  but  I  really  do  want  to  know  in 
your  ncH  number,  as  I  shall  not  touch  my  lace  till  I  hear.”  [You 
can  rely  with  perfect  safety  on  Mrs.  Treadwin’s  lace-cleaning  instruc¬ 
tions.  She  has  followed  the  art  of  lace  manufacturer  and  lace-cleaner 
and  mender  for  thirty-four  years,  and  is,  without  exception,  tho 
“lest  authority”  living  on  lace  and  lace-cleaning. — Ei>.] 

Clive  presents  her  oomphments  to  the  Silkworm,  and  would  feel 
so  very  much  obliged  if  she  would  kindly  give  her  opinion  about  a 
drawing-room  carpet.  Olive  wishes  to  have  one  to  go  with  a  crimson 
suite  of  furniture,  the  wall-paper  white  and  gold.  Olive  thought  of 
having  a  carpet  with  a  white  ground  and  a  scroll  pattern  of  various 
colours,  but  in  passing  an  upholsterer’s  this  morning  happened  to 
notice  a  carpet  which  she  admired  exceedingly.  It  had  a  black  ground, 
with  extremely  elegant  trails  Of  leaves  and  rather  small  flowers,  white 
predominating ;  the  others  were  blue,  something  like  cornflowers,  and 
shaded  crimson,  with  a  border  to  match.  Olive  thought  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  striking-looking  and  uncommon,  so  unlike  the  usual  flowered 
carpets,  but  wondered  whether  the  black  ground  would  be  considered 
suitable  and  fashionable  for  a  drawing-room.  Of  course,  lace  curtains 
and  antimacassars  would  tend  to  lighten  the  appearance  of  the  room. 


Olive  would  so  much  like  to  have  the  Silkworm’s  valuable  advice, 
as  she  has  such  exquisite  taste.  Olive  highly  appreciates  her  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Magazine,  to  which  she  has  been  a  subscriber  from  tho 
commencement.  Olive  particularly  wishes  to  have  an  answer  in  next 
month’s  Magazine.  [Black  ground  carpets  are  always  most  elegant, 
and  give  great  effect  to  the  furniture  and  hangings.  Silkworm  will 
make  this  the  subject  of  a  letter.] 

Useful  RecU'ES. — Boiled  Salmon. — Scale  and  clean  the  fish,  be  par¬ 
ticular  to  remove  all  blood,  lay  it  in  a  fish  kettle  with  water  to  cover  it, 
and  a  handful  of  salt ;  bring  it  quickly  to  the  boil,  take  off  the  scum 
as  it  rises,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  the  fish  is  done ;  if  a  large 
straw  can  be  pushed  into  the  fish  it  is  done  ;  serve  on  a  hot  napkin, 
and  garnish  with  lemon,  lobster  or  shrimp  sauce,  and  a  dish  of  sliced 
cucumber  should  be  sent  to  table  with  this  dish.  Sauces. — To  make 
sauces  the  saucepan  should  not  be  too  large,  but  large  enough  to  allow 
the  quantity  to  boil,  as  a  large  saucepan  to  make  a  small  quantity  is 
only  a  waste  of  the  ingredients,  as  it  adheres  to  the  sides,  and  when 
scraped  off  is  glutinous  and  lumpy.  Anchovy  Sauce. — Melt  some 
butter  in  the  usual  way — say  loz.  of  butter;  when  hot  stir  into  it  a 
tablespoonful  of  anchovy  sauce  (Crosse  and  Blackwell),  boil  the  whole 
up  once,  and  serve  very  hot.  Apple  Sauce. — Six  large  apples  pared 
and  cored,  put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  sufficient  water  to  prevent 
their  burning,  boil  them  to  a  pulp,  beat  them  up,  sweeten  with  good 
moist  sugar ;  of  course,  powdered  loaf  sugar  may  be  used,  but  it  is 
more  exjiensive ;  serve  in  a  tureen  very  hot  with  roast  pork  or  goose. 
White  Sauce  or  Bechamel. — Put  2  sliced  onions  into  a  saucepan,  pour 
half  a  pint  of  water  on  them,  and  let  them  boil,  then  add  i  pint  of 
milk  and  a  little  parsley,  2  saltspoonfuls  of  salt  and  a  little  nutmeg ; 
if  mushrooms  are  convenient,  they  are  a  great  improvement ;  let  it  all 
simmer  gently  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  roll  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg  in  as  much  batter  as  it  will  take  up,  put  it  into  the  liquor,  and 
stir  till  it  boils ;  then  stand  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  stir  till  it  is 
quite  smooth,  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  put  it  back  into  the  saucepan, 
add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  2  dessertspoonfuls  of  milk  well  beaten 
together,  and  a  squeeze  of  lemon  juice  ;  strain  this  to  the  sauce,  keep 
stirring  it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  curdle.  This 
is  an  excellent  sauce  for  boiled  fowls,  veal,  &c.  Bread  Sauce. — Take 
i  pint  of  milk,  put  into  it  i  large  onion  sliced,  simmer  it  till  tho  onion 
is  tender,  take  it  out,  put  in  ilb.  of  bread  crumbs,  let  it  remain  for 
an  hour  to  soak,  add  a  little  cayenne  and  salt  and  a  small  piece  of 
butter  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  beat  it  up  with  a  fork,  let  it  boil  up 
once,  and  serve.  This  sauce  is  for  partridge,  pheasant,  turkey,  &c. 
Celery  Sauce.  —  Wash  nicely  *  or  3  roots  of  celery,  cut  it  in 
small  pieces,  and  boil  till  tender ;  make  half  a  pint  of  melted  butter, 
put  the  celery  into  it  with  a  little  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt,  simmer  it 
a  few  minutes,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  serve.  This,  with  a  boiled  fowl 
or  pheasant,  is  very  delicate  eating. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  tho 
subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonies.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  tho  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  the  need  seemed  urgent — there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties— Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  Ths  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  Ihe  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  cartc-blanche  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 

Notice. — Madame  Goubaud  be-jjs  to  inrofm 'tu<r  subscribers  that 
she  cannot  exchange  paper  models  after  they  have  been  sent  through 
the  post.  ' 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "OLIVE  VARCOE." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  lantern  swinging  from  the  bracket  above  lighted 
the  dismal  way,  showing  its  narrow  darkness,  its 
winding  stairs  in  the  thick  wall,  its  dust  and  mildew. 
Just  beneath,  with  the  light  now  flashing  on  her,  now 
leaving  her  in  deep  shadow,  Walter  saw  his  guide — a 
veritable  witch,  a  human  vulture,  with  her  long  dry 
hands,  her  skeleton  face  and  eyes  ablaze  with  silent 
wicked  pleasure. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  in  her  descent,  and  flung  one 
skinny  arm  upwards  to  stay  his  steps,  and  as  he  obeyed 
this  gesture  she  vanished.  He  stood  still,  amazed, 
bewildered,  giddy,  with  the  horrible  thought  upon  him 
that  he  was  trapped,  and  she  meant  him  to  die  here  of 
famine  and  of  madness.  But  as  the  anguish  of  this 
horror  brought  a  cold  sweat  upon  his  brow,  he  saw 
her  hand  gleaming  in  the  darkness — a  faint  flicker  of 
light  on  it — beckoning  to  him,  and  her  sweet  voice 
came  up  from  the  depths  like  music  from  a  grave. 

“  Come  quickly,”  she  said,  “  the  time  is  short.  The 
light  is  nearly  gone.” 

When  he  reached  her  side  he  found  himself  in  an 
arched  doorway — it  was  this  had  hidden  her  a  moment 
— and  stooping  down  she  whispered — 

“  This  is  the  place !”  and  flung  the  door  wide  open. 
A  grey  light  stole  upon  them  both,  and  through  a 
narrow  loophole  he  saw  the  evening  star — saw,  too, 
a  low  small  room,  an  antique  table,  a  carved  chair,  a 
human  skull,  and  on  the  floor  a  heap  of  bones  and 
dust. 

Her  dreadful  hand  was  on  his  shoulder  now,  and 
the  sweet  syren  voice,  which  made  his  flesh  creep  like 
a  serpent’s  hiss,  was  in  his  ear. 

“  This  is  how  he  died — there  he  lies  upon  the  floor  ! 
It  was  I  who  found  him  ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — I,  Primrose 
Behenna !” 
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“  Found  him  ?  whom  ?  what  ?”  exclaimed  Walter, 
staring  at  her  with  dazed  eyes. 

“  Sir  Malins  !  That’s  Sir  Malins,”  she  answered, 
pointing  to  the  heap  upon  the  floor.  “  He  died  here 
of  famine,  shut  up  like  a  rat  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies. 
He  could  not  communicate  with  the  household  without 
betraying  himself ;  Caerlerrick  was  full  of  Roundheads, 
and  the  only  two  who  knew  of  this  secret  room,  and 
could  have  helped  him,  were  dead.” 

“  But  surely  he  must  have  known  that  fact  when  he 
fled  to  this  concealment,”  observed  Walter  doubtfully. 

“  No,  for  one  of  them  was  his  foster-brother,  slain 
defending  Caerlerrick,  and  the  other  was  Rose  Behenna, 
and  no  one  had  ventured  to  write  and  tell  him  of  her 
death.  There  is  a  tradition  here  that  during  the  stay 
of  Cromwell’s  men  a  bell  in  her  chamber  was  rung 
often.  It  communicated  with  this  secret  room.  It  was 
Sir  Malins  ringing  for  the  dead.  Perhaps  she  came  to 
him.  Who  shall  say?  /  would,  had  I  been  Rose 
Behenna — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  would  have  come  to  him.” 

Her  laugh  sounded  ghastly  in  this  sad  place,  and  the 
creak  of  the  chain  without,  as  the  lantern  swung  to  and 
fro,  struck  the  ear  with  a  harsh  cry,  rising  and  falling 
in  dismal  monotony,  continuous  as  the  voice  of  some 
everlasting  despair. 

“  The  rebel  soldiers,”  she  continued,  with  that 
dreadful  laugh  still  upon  her  lips,  “  swore  the  bell  was 
rung  by  magic — by  some  devil’s  trick  to  frighten  them 
away,  and  they  tore  it  down.  So  Sir  Malins’  inarticu¬ 
late  cry  to  Rose  for  food  and  succour  was  silenced.” 

“  The  story  has  doubtless  a  foundation  of  truth,” 
remarked  Walter,  “  but  I  cannot  believe  a  man  could 
enter  this  house  and  come  down  this  secret  staircase 
unseen.” 

“  There  is  another  entrance  from  the  park,”  she 
returned  carelessly.  “It  is  never  used  now.  I  think 
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the  subterranean  way  is  now  blocked  up.  There’s  the 
door  to  it,  not  even  bolted  you  see.  As  for  Sir  Malins, 
if  he  rode  hither  in  the  night,  he  could  (easily  enough 
enter  that  way  and  hide  here  unseen.  He  came, 
trusting  in  the  girl  he  had  betrayed  to  save  his  life  ; 
that  trust  killed  him.  It  was  just  enough  ;  her  trust  in 
him  had  killed  her.  I  am  all  for  justice.” 

She  bent  over  the  skull  of  the  unfortunate  Cavalier 
with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  gleam  of  malice  and 
contempt  in  her  great  black  eyes. 

“  It  was  a  terrible  retribution,’’  said  Walter,  “  if  the 
legend  be  true,  but  I  still  think  such  a  man  as  Sir 
Malins  would  have  been  missed  and  searched  for  far 
and  near.” 

“  And  so  he  was,”  she  laughed  out,  “  both  by 
Roundheads  and  Royalists  ;  they  each  had  a  gallows 
ready  for  him  ;  but  their  search  was  vain.  He  was  last 
seen  flying  wounded  from  the  battle-field,  and  after 
this  no  tidings  of  him  ever  reached  human  ears  again. 
He  had  fled  to  France — to  Flanders — he  had  died  on 
the  road  and  was  buried  by  strangers  unrecognised, 
his  name  unknown  ;  these  were  the  stories  rife  at 
Caerlerrick  till  I  found  him.  I  was  always  searching 
for  him  in  my  young  days.  I  had  no  rest  till  I  looked 
upon  his  dead  face.” 

Her  shining  eyes,  full  of  some  wistful  dreami- 
;iess,  wandered  round  the  darkening  room,  and  rested 
again  upon  the  white  skull  with  the  old  malignant 
smile. 

“  This  ghastly  legend  sickens  me,”  said  Walter. 
“  Let  us  go.  But  why  are  these  poor  bones  left 
unburied  ?” 

“  Is  not  this  vault  good  enough  for  them  ?”  she 
asked,  putting  her  long  lean  fingers  through  the  eye- 
sockets  of  the  skull.  “  Ah  !  what  a  grinning  mouth  ! 
no  lips  to  kiss  with  now.  And  yet  in  life  the  man  was 
worse  than  he  is  in  death  ;  he  is  not  so  loathsome  now 
to  the  thought  as  when  the  flesh  was  on  him.  Sir  !  he 
was  sitting  there  when  I  found  him,  his  head  resting 
on  his  arms,  his  sword  girt  to  his  side,  his  pistols  in 
his  belt.  He  looked  alive.  He  was  not  a  heap  of 
dust  as  he  is  now  ;  he  crumbled  as  my  gaze  touched 
him.  It  was  the  ghastliest  sight  my  eyes  had  ever  seen. 
I  think  the  shadow  of  it  is  always  in  them.  It  was 
horrible. 

“  Yes,  that  low  iron  door  leads  to  another  staircase, 
and  to  the  subterranean  way,  opening  in  the  park.  You 
don’t  care  to  see  it  ?  No,  nor  I.  l.et  us  go.  Swing 
the  lantern  upwards.  A  slip  of  the  foot  on  these  stairs 
might  kill  you.  And  how  can  I  tell  whether  you  might 
not  haunt  me,  as  Sir  Malins  did  ?  Step  carefully. 
Now  seize  the  rim  of  the  chest,  and  swing  yourself 
upwards.  There  !  you  are  safe.  I  am  glad  of  it.” 

Walter  was  glad  of  it  also.  He  did  not  interrupt  her 
garrulous  talk  ;  the  darkness,  the  stillness,  the  sepulchral 
gloom  of  the  dismal  way,  and,  above  all,  a  strange  chill, 
a  foreboding  of  some  unknown  horror,  had  touched  his 
spirit  as  with  a  cold  hand.  An  unutterable  terror,  a  dark¬ 
ness,  such  as  fell  upon  the  patriarch  when  he  dreamed 
of  the  long  bondage  and  anguish  of  his  children,  had 
seemed  to  pass  over  him  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of 
this  human  raven  in  that  hideous  chamber.  And  now, 


as  she  leaned  over  the  shaft  winding  up  the  lantern  by 
its  long  chain,  he  regarded  her  with  a  shudder  creeping 
over  all  his  frame.  And  yet  he  watched  her,  seeing 
her  long  hands  gleam  in  and  out  of  the  deep  shadow, 
sometimes  lost,  sometimes  shining  out  in  a  red  light, 
with  the  glare  of  the  lantern  on  them  like  flashes  of 
flame  from  the  pit  of  blackness.  As  the  ponderous 
lid  of  the  chest  fell  down,  shutting  up  again  the  dark 
and  silent  way,  Walter  felt  it  as  the  closing  of  a 
sepulchre,  and  he  hurried  away  through  the  picture- 
lined  gallery  with  echoing  step. 

“  Not  that  way  !”  cried  the  sweet  voice  of  Primrose 
Behenna  with  sudden  eagerness.  “  Come  back  !  Those 
are  private  rooms,  not  shown  to  strangers.” 

Walter  returned  on  his  steps,  but  through  a  door 
half-closed  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  table  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  spread  with  dishes,  and  shining  glass, 
and  plate. 

“  Are  there  visitors  at  Caerlerrick he  asked  in  a 
surprised  tone. 

“  The  only  visitor  here  is  yourself,”  answered 
Mistress  Behenna  shortly. 

“  Then  you  expect  Sir  Cuthbert  and  his  bride, 
perhaps,  to-night  ?”  returned  Walter  curiously. 

“  To-night  and  all  nights,”  said  the  raven. 

But  now,  glancing  down  the  gallery,  she  caught 
sight  of  the  open  door,  and  looked  up  at  him  with 
fierce  eyes. 

“  We  are  always  ready  for  their  arrival ;  we  lay  a 
table  for  them  every  evening.  Sir  Cuthbert  is  not  a 
man  to  tell  us  when  he  is  coming, ’’-she  added  abruptly. 

This  strange,  silent  meal,  laid  out  night  after  night 
for  the  unknown  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  never 
came,  was  like  a  spectral  feast,  or  a  banquet  in  a  spell¬ 
bound  castle  spread  for  the  dead,  or  for  guests  who 
were  ch.anged  to  stone.  The  very  air  of  Caerlerrick 
had  a  mysterious  enchantment  in  its  breath  which  held 
Walter  silent  as  he  went  down  the  great  staircase  with 
quiet  footfall,  his  step  gliding  noiseless  over  the  thick 
carpet.  In  the  hall  he  stood  a  moment  before  the 
portrait  of  Sir  Malins,  while  his  thoughts,  filled 
with  a  strange  suspicion,  rested  on  the  expected  bride¬ 
groom. 

“  Will  you  tell  me  what  became  of  Sir  Cuthbert’s 
first  wife  ?”  he  said  suddenly,  speaking  purposely  with 
abrupt  earnestness. 

Primrose  Behenna  turned  on  him  sharply  at  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  struck  her  staff  on  the  polished  floor. 

“  Who  dares  ask  after  her  beneath  the  roof  of  Caer¬ 
lerrick  ?”  she  cried. 

“  I  do,”  answered  Walter.  “  I  ask  you  where 
she  is.” 

“You  must  ask  of  the  dead,  then,  not  of  the  living. 
Old  as  I  am,  the  secrets  of  death  are  as  dark  to  me  as 
to  you.” 

“  So  she  is  dead  ?”  said  Walter. 

The  raven  laughed,  with  her  flashing  eyes  angry  as 
a  living  fire. 

“  Have  I  not  told  you  Sir  Cuthbert  is  going  to  marry 
again  ?”  she  said,  shaking  her  bony  hand  .at  him.  “  Could 
he  do  that  if  Lady  Tregethas  were  living 

“  But  he  was  separated  from  his  wife  long  before 
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her  death,”  continued  Walter,  looking  steadily  into  her 
fierce  black  eyes. 

“  Are  you  her  friend  ?  Is  it  any  business  of  yours 
to  repeat  what  no  one  denies  ?”  she  asked  in  her  sweet, 
cold  voice.  “  Dishonour  is  not  a  thing  to  talk  of ; 
leave  the  shame  of  the  Tregethas  family  alone  while  you 
stand  beneath  this  roof.” 

But  for  the  thought  of  Barbara,  and  that  one  word, 
“  Caerlerrick,”  on  the  gimmel  ring,  Walter  would  have 
felt  abashed  at  this  reproof,  but  now  he  held  his  ground 
bravely. 

“  I  repeat  no  secret,”  he  said ;  “  every  one  knows 
that  Sir  Cuthbert  and  Lady  Tregethas  were  separated  ; 
the  cause  of  the  separation  alone  was  a  secret.” 

“  She  left  her  husband — that’s  no  secret.  The  news¬ 
boys  told  it,  and  vended  it  in  the  streets  for  a  penny. 
Let  us  hope  the  next  marriage  will  be  happier.  But 
no.  Rose  Behenna’s  ghost  is  not  laid  yet.” 

She  murmured  this  as  if  to  herself,  with  those  strange 
eyes  of  hers  fixed  on  Sir  Malins’  face. 

“  Were  there  no  children  by  that  unhappy  marriage  ?” 
said  Walter.  His  voice  faltered  with  eagerness,  and  he 
almost  trembled  lest  she  should  say  yes. 

“  No,”  she  answered,  in  a  steady  voice,  “  Sir  Cuth¬ 
bert  is  childless.  We  close  the  doors  at  eight,”  she 
added  curtly.  “  Will  you  write  your  name  in  this 
book  ?  Sir  Cuthbert  requires  all  visitors  to  record  their 
names  here.” 

Walter  did  as  she  requested,  and  watched  her  looks 
earnestly  as  she  read  his  signature.  Hers  was  not  a 
face  to  change  much,  now  in  its  extreme  age,  but  her 
hands  shook,  and  she  clutched  her  staff  with  a  convul¬ 
sive  grasp,  fixing  her  eyes  on  him  with  a  gaze  eager 
and  fiery  as  an  eagle’s. 

“  Lethbridge !  I’ve  heard  the  name  before ;  it’s  a 
west  country  name,  but  not  Cornish,”  she  said,  with  a 
double  sweetness  in  her  voice  belying  the  angry  eyes. 
“  You  are  not  of  this  county,  sir  ?” 

“  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  of  any  county,”  returned 
Walter  ;  “I  arrived  lately  from  America.” 

She  heaved  a  sigh,  a  heavy  sigh,  and  the  tight  clasp 
of  her  thin  fingers  relaxed  their  hold  upon  the  carved 
handle  of  her  staff. 

“  So  you  are  an  American — a  stranger,”she  answered. 
“  It  would  make  you  laugh  to  know  how  familiar  your 
name  is  to  me.  Sometimes  it  is  in  my  ears  all  day. 
Lethbridge !  Lethbridge !  yes  that’s  the  name  the 
ghosts  at  Caerlerrick  whisper  as  I  pass.” 

There  was  a  tone  of  mockery  in  her  voice  as  if  she 
wished  her  words  to  be  taken  for  a  jest,  but  Walter 
felt  with  instinctive  certainty  they  would  never  have 
been  spoken  if  she  had  not  supposed  him  to  be  an 
American.  It  was  impossible  not  to  observe  the  in¬ 
crease  of  frankness  in  her  odd  manner,  and  the  passing 
away  of  that  eager  glitter  of  suspicion  in  her  keen  eyes. 
Walter  noted  all  this  in  silence. 

"  I  am  glad  my  name  is  familiar  in  your  ears.  I  hope 
this  will  help  you  not  to  forget  it.” 

He  would  have  put  money  in  her  hand,  but  she  drew 
back,  and  the  gold  fell  with  a  sharp  ring  upon  the  floor. 
At  the  same  instant  there  came  upon  the  air  the  silvery 
chimes  of  a  bell — a  bell  so  clear,  so  powerful,  and  yet 


so  sweet  that  as  its  echoes  rolled  away  it  sounded  like 
music  flying  on  the  wind. 

“  Ah  !”  cried  the  witch,  starting  back,  “  have  you 
brought  a  ghost  with  you  to  Caerlerrick  ?  That’s  Sir 
Malins’  bell — the  bell  in  Rose  Behenna’s  room.  I  must 
go  at  once.” 

Like  a  wicked  raven  she  twisted  her  head  on  one  side 
to  listen,  and  an  odd  gleam  of  malicious  power  shot 
into  her  black  eyes,  and  lit  them  up  with  a  cruel  laugh. 

“  Pray  obey  the  bell,”  said  Walter,  giving  in  to  her 
mad  humour  ;  “  ghosts  should  never  be  kept  waiting. 
And  give  my  respects  to  Sir  Malins,  and  tell  him  that 
Walter  Lethbridge,  the  nephew  of  Dr.  Lethbridge,  who, 
I  believe,  was  not  unknown  to  his  descendant,  Sir  Cuth¬ 
bert,  has  paid  him  a  visit  to-day.” 

Her  face  changed  now  ;  it  grew  ghastly  white,  and 
all  the  puckers  and  wrinkles  in  it  looked  like  the 
shadows  of  ravens’  claws. 

“  Curse  you  !”  she  cried,  raising  her  staff  as  if  to 
strike  him  ;  “  you  are  a  spy  of  the  Bosperis  people — a 
traitor  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  How  dared  you 
enter  the  doors  of  Caerlerrick  ?” 

“  I  know  nothing  of  the  Bosperis — I  never  heard  their 
name  till  you  spoke  it,”  returned  Walter  quietly.  “  I 
bid  you  farewell.  Mistress  Behenna.” 

Her  lips  worked,  her  eyes  gleamed  on  him  savagely, 
but  her  rage,  strong  as  it  was,  seemed  held  down  by 
some  deeper  feeling,  and  in  a  voice  sweet  and  musied 
as  ever  she  said  gently — 

“  Excuse  me,  sir.  I  am  old.  In  old-fashioned  times 
we  had  tempers  and  showed  them.  The  world  is 
changed.  The  young  in  this  day  are  fishes,  in  my  day 
they  were  hawks — and  the  old  were  vultures,”  she 
added,  shrugging  her  wizen  shoulders.  “  Take  back 
your  money,  sir ;  I  am  no  servant.” 

She  saw  him  stoop  for  it  with  a  wicked  smile,  and 
as  he  rose  she  made  him  a  curtsey  a  century  old,  saying 
in  her  sweetest  voice,  “  Your  most  obedient,  humble 
servant,  sir.” 

This  was  their  farewell,  but  as  Walter  reached  the 
open  door  the  chime  of  the  bell  broke  again  into  the 
still  air,  and  looking  back  he  saw  her  standing  grimly 
silent,  while  the  music  of  the  bell  seemed  to  float  above 
her  snowy  hair  and  her  wild  dark  face. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

“  ^  LOSED  shutters,  an  aspect  of  dust  and  dreariness, 
\J  and  a  yellow  bill  with  ‘  House  to  Let’  in  big 
letters,  this  is  what  met  my  view,  my  dear  Theresa, 
when  I  drove  into  that  dull  street,  whose  name,  as  you 
know,  I  had  treasured  in  my  tablets.  I  went  about  at 
once  from  shop  to  shop  like  Mother  Hubbard,  but 
since  I  was  not  so  extensive  a  purchaser  as  that  cele 
brated  old  lady,  I  was  not  so  welcome,  and  I  could 
extract  but  little  information  from  the  natives.  The 
sum  of  it  all  was  simply  the  bare  fact  that  Mrs.  Leth¬ 
bridge  was  dead  and  her  daughter  had  gone  abroad, 
while  her' brother  or  cousin — information  vague  on  that 
point — had  betaken  himself  to  America. 

“  This  is  the  unsatisfactory  news  I  am  obliged  to 
send  you.  *  Abroad’  is  a  wide  word,  but  though  I 
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have  driven  about  like  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  from 
one  point  of  the  compass  to  the  other,  nothing  more 
explicit  has  been  gained  by  my  quest. 

“  Now  I  am  ready  to  fly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
after  this  wandering  damsel  if  you  wish  it,  Theresa, 
only  I  would  entreat  you  to  pause  before  you  rake  up  a 
dead  past  from  which  you  can  only  reap  a  harvest  of 
trouble.  I  say  this  in  kindness,  being  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced  myself  that  things  are  better  as  they  are — a  dead 
quiet  is  more  agreeable  than  a  hurricane.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  Bosanken  struck  me  as  being  charged  with 
danger — every  breath  was  filled  with  whispers  inimical 
to  your  peace. 

“  The  painful  state  of  your  own  mind  and  the  un¬ 
happy  misunderstanding  between  yourself  and  Bosperis 
may  of  course  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  sort  of 
feeling  to  which  I  allude — the  heavy  cloud  and  mys¬ 
tery  hovering  around  us.  But  I  do  not  think  these 
reasons,  sad  as  they  are,  can  be  the  only  springs  from 
whence  arise  such  a  sense  of  secrecy  and  hidden  grief. 

I  say  this  frankly,  and  I  say  also  that  if  I  can  do  any¬ 
thing  to  clear  away  the  cloud  and  help  to  restore  your 
peace,  I  shall  rejoice  indeed.  Only  I  doubt  if  the  odd 
quest  on  which  you  have  sent  me  will  aid  towards  that 
desired  end. 

“  I  confess,  however,  I  do  not  hope  to  shake  the 
fixed  and  morbid  idea  which  possesses  you — an  idea 
.strengthened  by  the  singular  fact  of  my  having  met  a 
Miss  Lethbridge  on  my  way  to  you.  As  for  the  curious 
notion  you  cherished  during  your  illness  that  I  had 
brought  this  girl,  or  the  constant  sense  of  her  presence, 
to  Bosanken,  it  can  easily  be  accounted  for  naturally 
without  going  into  the  dim  land  of  ghosts  and  super¬ 
stitions  for  the  cause.  Fever  had  made  you  painfully, 
nervously  sensitive,  and  the  young  lady  being  very 
much  in  my  thoughts,  my  brain  impressed  yours,  and 
hence  your  idea  that  she  was  ever  by  my  side.  Now 
that  she  should  be  the  subject  of  my  cogitations  was 
certainly  no  marvel.  An  accident  brings  me  into  con¬ 
tact  with  a  young  girl  of  a  singular  aspect — a  strange 
kind  of  beauty  not  often  seen — a  girl  looking  despe¬ 
rately  ill,  and  gaunt,  and  weary,  and  yet  with  a  power 
in  her  fiice — for  it  is  power  even  more  than  beauty  for 
which  it  is  remarkable — that  I  cannot  convey  to  you  in 
words.  I  ascertain  her  name  is  Lethbridge,  and  having 
rendered  her  the  assistance  due  to  her  as  the  victim  of 
my  mad  driving,  the  whole  affair  would  of  course  have 
died  out  of  my  memory,  only  the  first  words  that  greet 
me  on  entering  your  room  are  ‘  Lethbridge  !  the  name 
is  Lethbridge  !  search  for  her,  Oliver — search  through 
the  world !’ 

“  You  will  acknowledge  such  a  cry  was  startling, 
and  was  quite  sufficient  to  make  my  thoughts  recur 
constantly  to  the  young  lady  I  had  met,  with  the  cease¬ 
less  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Lethbridge  in 
your  mind  with  the  Lethbridge  in  mine. 

“I  am  convinced  that  your  fanciful  belief  in  her 
presence  arose  only  from  the  sympathetic  current  of 
thought  between  me  and  yourself.  I  entreat  you,  then, 
not  to  permit  your  mind  to  be  superstitiously  affected 
by  so  simple  a  fact. 

“  Permit  me  to  shatter  your  dismal  fancies  by  one  other 


commonplace  remark.  There  is  no  proof  whatcve 
that  the  Miss  Lethbridge  I  so  strangely  encountered  v 
the  myth  for  whom  you  are  so  anxious  to  search 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  my  Lethbridge  is  to  be  found 
while  yours  is  only  a  phantom  ;  or  worse,  she  is  bon 
of  the  mysterious  annoyances  of  an  enemy.  You  see 
learned  something  at  Bosanken,  though  I  am  no  spy. 

“  In  all  earnestness,  Theresa,  I  implore  you  not  ti 
allow  yourself  to  be  made  the  sport  of  an  anonymou 
foe.  Such  a  course  can  only  add  to  your  unhappiness 
and  you  cannot  expect  that  Bosperis  will  endur 
patiently  the  thought  that  you  are  secretly  listening  ti 
the  slanders  of  an  enemy. 

“  I  believe  that  if  I  can  find  the  real,  true,  living  Mis 
Lethbridge,  and  present  her  to  you  in  the  flesh,  most  c 
your  gloom  will  vanish,  the  mist  in  your  brain  wi 
clear  away,  and  you  will  see  the  folly  of  these  ma 
fancies.  At  all  events,  you  will  be  convinced  that  thi 
anonymous,  mysterious  disturber  of  your  peace  is  un 
worthy  of  credence. 

“  Upon  my  word  I  think  Bosperis  is  anxious  to  se 
you  happy.  I  do  honestly,  and  I  wish  you  would  met 
his  rare  words  of  kindness  with  less  reserve.  As  fo 
myself,  I  am  resolved  to  do  all  I  can  to  help  you,  an^ 
if  I  have  said  this  in  a  half-bantering  tone,  I  am  not  th 
less  in  earnest. 

“  I  am  ready  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  the  De  Beauvoirs 
and  set  forth,  like  a  knight-errant,  to  perform  you 
behests.  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  trip  on  the  continent, 
am  sick  of  town  life,  and  the  eternal  ride  in  the  Row 
and  the  simpers  of  marriageable  maidens. 

“  I  repeat,  however,  it  is  my  Lethbridge  I  shall  loo 
for,  not  yours.  I  want  to  baffle  your  foe,  not  help  hin 
The  fates  forbid  that  my  hand  should  be  the  one  t 
rake  up  ghosts  to  torment  you.  As  I  have  said  befon 
let  us  leave  the  dead  past  alone. 

“  As  for  your  own  secret  reason  for  this  odd  seard 
I  have  ceased,  as  you  know,  to  urge  you  to  divulge  i 
I  await  your  own  time  for  a  solution  of  the  myster] 
Your  promise  to  explain  all,  when  I  find  your  myth,  wi 
be  fulfilled,  doubtless,  when  my  strange  quest  is  su( 
cessful  with  regard  to  the  real  Miss  Lethbridge. 

“  Now  write  and  say  what  I  shall  do.  By-the-by( 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  during  this  fortnight’s  delay  ou 
bird  is  flown !  With  that  address  in  my  pocket 
thought  her  safe  as  in  a  cage.  I  am  rather  glad  th 
cousin  is  off  to  America.  I  don’t  think  we  want  hin 
However,  I  will  hunt  him  up  if  you  like.” 

Oliver  de  Beauvoir  folded  this  letter  in  complei 
unconsciousness  of  the  contradictions  it  contained.  H 
did  not  see  how  he  had  declared  in  one  page  his  cot 
viction  that  “  things  are  better  as  they  are,”  and  in  th 
next  had  expressed  an  equally  firm  belief  in  the  wisdoi 
of  his  search  for  Barbara. 

“  Now  I  wonder,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  addresse 
the  envelope,  “  whether  Theresa  will  have  sense  enoug 
to  see  that  I  would  rather  hunt  for  rattlesnakes  tha 
trouble  myself  about  this  cousin.” 

His  sister’s  answer  was  reassuring. 

“  I  would  avoid  all  collision  with  the  young  man,”  si 
wrote.  “  I  would  only  seek  him  when  all  other  meai 
had  failed.  The  fewer  you  trust  and  consult  with,  tl 
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less  risk  is  there  of  sorrow  and  confusion.  Find  out  by 
what  steamer  the  girl  left  London  ;  you  will  discover 
then  at  what  port  she  landed.” 

In  two  days  Oliver  had  done  this,  and  on  the  third 
he  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  Havre  packet,  and  steamed 
fast  away  on  the  track  of  Barbara  Lethbridge. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

WHEN  Rose  Carteret  left  the  sheltering  arms  of 
St.  Cecilia,  she  took  with  her  the  taint  of  fever 
engendered  by  the  meagrediet,  the  depression,  the  help¬ 
less,  hopeless,  dead  air  of  the  asylum.  So  many  human 
hearts  beating  in  quiet  despondency  ;  so  many  young 
minds  quenched  and  dulled,  breathed  out  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  so  heavy  with  silent  pain,  that  life  was  crushed 
beneath  it ;  and  many  a  new-comer  fell  ill  with  that 
dull  slow  fever  for  which  doctors  had  no  name. 

An  exciting  interview  between  her  mother  and  the 
old  maiden  aunt  whose  benevolent  fussiness  had  pro¬ 
cured  for  her  the  blessings  of  St.  Cecilia’s  charity  did 
not  tend  to  quell  the  dull  p.ain  which  Rose  Carteret  felt 
ia  all  her  veins. 

“  Never  come  to  me  again  for  help,  you  ungrateful 
little  thing !”  said  bony  Miss  Carteret,  as  she  sat 
stiffly  on  her  chair.  “I’ve  done  with  you  for  ever 
now.” 

“  My  daughter  will  never  apply  to  you  for  aid, 
madame.  Do  not  fear  it,”  returned  Mrs.  Carteret. 
“  We  both  return  to  Brittany  to-morrow.” 

“  Indeed,  ma’am !”  retorted  the  grim  old  woman. 
“  So  you  prefer  to  bring  your  child  up  among  the 
Bretons — a  pack  of  savages  who  live  upon  skilly  and 
flat-pole  cabbages — rather  than  let  her  have  the  benefit 
of  a  good  sound  English  education,  with  good  sound 
English  food.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  a  sound  English  education  is,” 
returned  Mrs.  Carteret. 

“  I  dare  say  nor,”  put  in  the  old  lady,  bringing  out 
her  words  like  little  sharp  raps  with  a  hammer.  “  You 
never  had  the  advantages  which  Rose  has  now  thrown 
away.  You  have  lived  in  France  all  your  life.” 

“  I  was  going  to  observe,’'  continued  Mrs.  Carteret, 
“  that  whatever  this  ‘sound  education’  maybe.  Rose 
v/ould  not  have  gained  it  at  the  asylum.  No,  nor  the 
*  sound  food’  either.  St.  Cecilia’s  is  starvation  both  for 
body  and  mind.” 

“I  am  not  going  to  let  a  Frenchwoman  abuse 
English  institutions  to  me,”  rising  and  standing  bolt 
upright  before  her  enemy.  “  St.  Cecilia’s  is  patro¬ 
nised  by  half  the  nobility  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  most 
excellent  and  blessed  charity ;  it  clothes,  and  feeds, 
and  educates  five  hundred  orphans,  ma’am.” 

“  Does  it  ?”  returned  her  adversary  quietly.  “  And 
do  the  nobility  ever  go  to  see  how  they  are  clothed,  and 
fed,  and  educated  ?” 

“  Any  lady  can  go — nobility  or  tag-rag,”  retorted 
Miss  Carteret  fiercely,  regardless  of  the  vagueness  of 
her  reply.  “  There  are  visiting  days  once  a  month.” 

“  When  only  the  poor  frightened  mothers  of  the 
children  come,  the  snubbed,  depressed  Englishwomen, 
whose  terror  of  male  authority  is  pitiable,  and  who 


dare  not  for  their  lives  make  a  complaint  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.” 

This  astounding  speech  made  Miss  Carteret  draw  a 
long  breath  of  horror.  She  had  lived  all  her  life 
snubbed,  insignificant,  half-educated,  powerless,  and 
poor.  And  she  thought  this  was  the  sort  of  life  that 
women  ought  to  lead.  No  independent  opinion,  no 
toucK  of  individuality  or  of  courage,  had  ever  sprung 
up  in  her  soul  since  she  was  ten  years  old.  Since  then 
it  had  never  entered  into  her  head  to  ask  why  she 
should  be  kept  poor,  and  mean,  and  wretched  ;  why 
education,  and  profession,  and  career,  and  money,  all 
the  things  men  live  and  fight  for,  should  be  denied  to 
her  simply  because  she  was  a  woman. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  one’s  antediluvian 
modes  of  thought  attacked  suddenly  by  a  new  electric 
gun,  or  to  find  one’s  ancient  ark  blown  up  by  the  latest 
fashion  in  torpedoes.  Hence  Miss  Caiteret  felt  a  little 
shattered  as  she  drew  herself  up  on  her  defence. 

“  I  have  no  doubt  the  committee  do  their  duty 
without  any  teachings  or  complainings  from  a  poor  set 
of  know-nothing  women,”  she  said. 

“  Have  the  duties  of  the  committee  ever  been 
inquired  into  ?  Has  any  one  ever  troubled  himself  or 
herself  to  investigate  the  way  in  which  they  are  fulfilled  ? 
Are  these  committees  responsible  to  any  one  but  them¬ 
selves  for  what  they  do  ?  Is  there  no  court  of  inquiry, 
no  government  inspector,  no  delegate  from  school 
boards  appointed  to  search  into  the  manner  in  which 
these  committees  dispose  of  the  Forgotten  Lives  en¬ 
trusted  to  their  care  by  English  charity  ?” 

This  continued  fire  of  questions  blew  up  Miss 
Carteret  completely,  and  made  her  sink  into  her  chair 
like  a  helpless  exploded  Guy  Fawkes. 

“  How  should  I  know?”  she  ejaculated.  “  I  never 
heard  of  such  questions  being  asked  except  by  a  prying 
foreigner.  I  was  always  told  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
get  a  child  into  St.  Cecili.i’s,  and  I  believed  it.  And  I 
believe  it  still.  And  there’s  an  end.  You  are  not  going 
to  shake  my  faith  in  English  institutions  by  a  pack  ol 
French  nonsense.” 

“  I  will  not  try,”  returned  Mrs.  Carteret.  “  I  simply 
refuse  to  make  the  experiment  of  an  English  institution 
on  my  own  child,  and  I  am  wrong  to  argue  the  matter 
at  all  with  you.  I  perceive  you  can  give  me  no  infor¬ 
mation.  I  fear.  Miss  Carteret,  you  are  yourself  one  of 
those  *  know-nothing’  women  whom  you  affect  to 
despise.” 

This  little  touch  of  personality  given  in  return  for  the 
“  prying  foreigner”  and  other  epithets  flung  .at  her  was 
the  only  sarcasm  with  which  Mrs.  Carteret  indulged 
•herself.  Personalities,  however,  were  the  sole  kind  of 
argument  which  her  antagonist  understood,  so  she  joy¬ 
fully  received  the  thrust,  anJ  started  up  into  full  life 
with  sparkling  eyes. 

“  Know-nothing,  indeed  !  I  know  as  much  as  a 
woman  ought  to  know.  I  am  none  of  your  Women’s 
Rights  creatures,  who  want  to  walk  about  in  men’s 
clothes,  and  be  members  of  parliament  and  colonels  in 
the  army.” 

“  There  are  hundreds  of  women  in  England — if  not 
thousands — who  wear  men’s  clothes  every  day  of  their 
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lives,  and  work  hard  in  them  too,  but  I  don’t  think  they 
expect  to  be  members  of  parliament,”  said  Mrs.  Carteret, 
smiling,  “  any  more  than  the  women  who  advocate 
principles  of  common  honesty  and  justice,  as  applied  to 
themselves,  desire  to  don  male  attire  or  to  command 
regiments.” 

“  Thousands  of  women  in  men’s  clothes  in  England  !” 
repeated  Miss  Carteret.  “  That’s  about  the  biggest 
French  lie  I  ever  heard.” 

“  Go  down  to  the  coal-mine  districts  and  see  those 
women  for  yourself.  Miss  Carteret.  I  am  telling  you 
no  French  lie,  but  an  English  truth.  And  I  will  tell 
you  one  truth  more.  English  prejudice,  which  protests 
that  an  honourable  profession  is  unfeminine,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  honest  life  unwomanly  for  a  woman,  has  never 
yet  protested  against  coarse  drudgery  for  women,  the 
hard  degrading  labour  of  brick-fields  and  of  coal-mines. 
People  do  not  count  this  unfeminine,  neither  do  they 
reckon  the  unwomanly  garments  of  the  female  miner  an 
unseemly  attire.  No,  these  poor  creatures  are  /// paid, 
so  they  may  wear  trousers,  and  work  as  hard  as  they 
please  in  grime  and  coal-dust.” 

“  Wear  trousers !”  shrieked  Miss  Carteret.  “  I 
won’t  believe  it  till  I  see  it !” 

“  It  is  only  employment  which  is  well  paid  that  is 
reckoned  unwomanly,”  continued  Mrs.  Carteret  hotly  ; 

it  is  only  work  which  leads  to  wealth  or  honour  which 
men  deny  to  women  as  unfeminine.  Poor,  coarse  work, 
ill  paid,  they  may  fit  themselves  for  by  long  and  grind¬ 
ing  apprenticeship,  but  they  shall  not  learn  the  better 
trades,  they  shall  not  be  educated  or  trained  for  pro¬ 
fessions  and  an  honourable  career ;  those  things  are 
man’s  privilege  alone.  A  w'oman  may  be  a  blacksmith, 
a  forger  of  iron,  a  stone-breaker  in  the  mines,  but  if 
she  puts  forth  a  daring  hand  to  seize  on  higher,  easur 
work,  she  shall  be  branded  as  unfeminine,  she  shall  be 
stopped,  shut  out,  and  pelted  at  every  point.  Is  this 
your  doctrine?  Truly  it  is  a  generous  one.  Come, 
Rose,  let  us  go.” 

“Wear  trousers!”  gasped  Miss  Carteret  again. 
“  Stop  a  bit ;  just  explain  that,  will  you  ?” 

All  Mrs.  Carteret’s  fiery  words  on  the  vexed  question 
of  the  day — woman’s  privilege  to  choose  her  own  work 
— passed  over  her  ears  unheeded  ;  she  grasped  only  the 
one  fact,  that  somewhere,  in  some  savage  district  of 
England,  women  inducted  themselves  into  male  gar¬ 
ments  and  walked  about  shameless. 

“  The  explanation  is  easy,”  returned  Mrs.  Carteret : 
“  the  work  they  have  to  do  obliges  them  to  wear  men’s 
clothes.  They  could  not  sift  and  break  coal  and  load 
waggons  in  a  woman’s  dress.  Petticoats  trailing  among 
coal-dust  w'ould  soon  be  a  mass  of  filth.” 

“  And  don’t  they  wear  petticoats  ?”  said  Miss  Car¬ 
teret,  shutting  her  eyes. 

“  They  wear  one,  which  they  tie  up  round  the  waist.” 

“  What  I"  exclaimed  the  grim  old  lady  in  horror. 
“  Do  you  dare  tell  me  this,  and  before  your  child 
too!” 

“  There  is  nothing  very  dreadful  in  their  placing 
their  single  petticoat  out  of  the  way  of  grime.  And 
the  rest  of  their  dress.  Miss  Carteret,  I  assure  you  is 
the  most  modest  and  sensible  they  could  wear,  con¬ 


sidering  the  nature  of  their  work.  Men’s  trousers  ani 
wooden  shoes  are  surely  more  suitable  for  labourers  ii 
coal-fields  than  kid  boots  and  trailing  skirts.” 

Miss  Carteret  shook  her  head  and  stared  stonily  ou 
of  the  window.  All  her  feminine  theories  were  upset 
There  was  nothing  womanly,  nothing  domestic  in  thi 
picture  presented  to  her  mind  of  a  gang  of  femal 
labourers,  clad  in  men’s  clothes,  working  with  hamme 
and  spade,  working  with  blackened  hands  and  begrime( 
faces,  working  all  the  sultry  summer  day,  all  the  bitte 
wintry  day,  among  dust-heaps  and  piled  coal,  amid  al 
the  roughnesses  of  hard  toil,  and  the  roughnesses  o 
hard,  coarse  language.  The  real  woman,  coming  t( 
her  in  this  shape,  knocked  down  the  ideal — the  prett; 
feminine  creature,  supposed  to  be  so  eminently  domestic 
who  does  crochet-work,  and  talks  goody — and  with  he 
idol  thus  suddenly  demolished.  Miss  Carteret  was  slov 
to  gather  her  wits  about  her,  and  turn  with  a  nev 
missile  upon  her  enemy.  At  last  she  hurled  two  word 
at  her,  and  then  folded  her  arms  in  defiant  unbelief. 

“  Wooden  shoes  !”  she  cried.  “  Ha  !  ha  !  there  ar( 
no  such  things  in  England.” 

“  Clogs,  then,  if  you  like  the  word  better  ;  that’s  th( 
name  for  wooden  shoes  in  Lancashire,”  said  Mrs.  Car 
teret  quietly.  “  It  is  strange  I  find  no  people  so  ignoran 
of  England  as  the  English.  One  county  knows  nothing 
of  the  dialect,  the  customs,  the  occupations  of  another 
and  the  cockney  is  superlatively  ignorant  of  any  portior 
of  his  country  except  his  beloved  London.” 

“  Dear  me  !”  jerked  forth  Miss  Carteret  viciously 
“  Have  you  any  further  information  to  give  me  ?  Eng 
lishwomen  wear  men’s  clothes  and  wooden  shoes  !  anc 
all  the  orphan  asylums  are  ogreish  traps  for  the  grinding 
up  of  children’s  lives  !  Dear !  dear  !  how  ignorant  ! 
have  been  all  my  life  long  !” 

“  The  educated  classes  are  usually  very  ignorant  anc 
unpractical,”  retorted  Mrs.  Carteret,  “  therefore  yoi 
don’t  stand  alone.  They  only  know  books  and  theories 
and  believe  the  things  they  are  told  instead  of  the  thing: 
they  see.  As  for  the  orphan  asylums,  ‘  ogreish  traps 
are  your  own  words,  not  mine.  But  if  to  grind  awa] 
children’s  lives  in  painfulness  and  weariness,  dejectioi 
and  disease,  be  ogreish,  then  you  have  chosen  the  righ 
word,  and  you  and  I  agree.” 

“  I  agree  with  you  in  nothing.  I  don’t  believe  i 
word  you  say.  You  are  a  foreigner,  and  prejudicec 
against  England  In  everything.” 

“  Foreigners  take  the  trouble  to  learn  facts,  whici 
natives  ignore,”  said  Mrs.  Carteret.  “  Keep  your  owi 
doctrines  of  England’s  perfection.  Miss  Carteret,  anc 
let  me  keep  mine,  that  with  the  best  intentions  Englanc 
sometimes  makes  mistakes.  It  is  a  cruel  mistake  tc 
herd  children  together,  without  love,  without  hope 
without  joy,  till  poor  food,  poor  clothes,  insufficient  air 
and  dead  monotony  make  them  nerveless  and  blind 
See  how  Rose  is  altered  with  this  bungling,  blunderin| 
charity !” 

This  reference  to  herself  brought  a  sudden  passioi 
of  tears  to  Rose,  and  clinging  to  her  mother  she  criec 
out  that  she  had  suffered — suffered  so  much,  that  sh( 
could  not  bear  to  hear  her  pain  spoken  of,  and  shi 
hated  the  sight  of  Aunt  Carteret. 
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“  You  are  an  ungrateful  little  termagant !”  retorted 
that  grim  old  lady.  “  I  paid  ten  pounds  for  you  out  of 
my  own  piocket,  besides  working  like  a  slave  to  get 
votes  and  subscriptions.  And  now  my  money  and  my 
trouble  are  both  wasted.  Your  mother  is  a  fool  for 
throwing  away  all  your  advantages,  and  you  are  a 
wicked  child  for  being  discontented  and  obstinate. 
You  would  not  eat  your  food  at  the  asylum,  that’s  why 
you  are  ill.” 

“  I  could  not  eat  it,”  sobbed  Rose.  “  It  was  horrid 
and  nasty.” 

Miss  Carteret  gasped  for  breath. 

“  That’s  French  bringing  up,”  she  cried  in  pious 
horror.  “  I  should  soon  teach  you  to  eat  what  was  set 
before  you,  and  ask  no  questions,  if  I  had  the  care  of 
you.” 

Rose  flashed  one  look  at  her  full  of  indignant  con¬ 
tempt,  and  then  shivered  from  head  to  foot. 

“  Thank  God  my  child  is  neither  in  your  hands  nor 
in  St.  Cecilia’s,”  said  Mrs.  Carteret,  rising.  “  Will 
you  let  your  servant  call  a  cab  for  me  ?” 

“  Oh,  cerminly  !  But /don’t  afford  cabs.  An  omni¬ 
bus  does  usually  for  me,  and  I  am  neither  younger  nor 
stronger,  I  believe,  than  people  with  smaller  purses 
than  mine.” 

“But  Rose  is  ill.  Miss  Caiteret,  so  though  I  am 
poorer  than  you,  and  younger,  I  must  affbrd  a  cab  to¬ 
day.” 

Rose  was  death-white’  now  and  shivering ;  her 
aunt  glanced  at  her,  and  pulled  the  bell  with  an  angry 
jerk. 

“  Fetch  a  cab — a  four-wheel — with  a  steady  horse 
and  a  sober  man,  and  don’t  be  five  minutes  doing  it, 
else  I  shall  know  you  are  gadding  and  staring  into 
shop-windows.” 

The  small  servant,  who  had  a  preternaturally  old 
look  upon  her  child-face,  listened  vacantly  like  a 
wooden  doll,  and  went  off  in  a  stolid  way,  leaving  the 
front  door  wide  open  as  she  fled. 

“  She  hasn’t  understood  you,”  observed  Mrs.  Car¬ 
teret  anxiously  ;  “  and  Rose  is  getting  very  ill.” 

“  Not  understood  me  !  Pshaw  !  she  isn’t  a  fool ; 
she  only  pretends  to  be  one  to  get  me  to  leave  my 
keys  and  letters  about,  but  I  aint  to  be  taken  in. 
She’ll  find  that  out  by-and-by.” 


The  return  of  the  small  domestic  seated  in  the  cab 
in  triumph,  with  face  vacant  and  fixed  as  a  fine  lady’s, 
proved  these  words  correct.  Then,  as  Mrs.  Carteret 
rose  to  say  farewell,  her  heart  softened  somewhat 
towards  the  grim,  lonely  old  woman,  who  had  lived  un¬ 
loved  in  her  mists  of  prejudices  and  belief  in  lies  all 
her  life  long. 

“  Good-bye,”  she  said  kindly  ;  “  I  think  you  meant 
well  by  Rose.  You  believed  the  asylum  a  good  place. 
You  did  not  dream  how  the  child  would  surfer  there.” 

But  Miss  Carteret  drew  back  from  the  proffered  hand. 

“  I  believed  what  I  have  always  believed,  that  when 
my  brother  married  a  foreigner  he  made  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self.  And  I  i»sw  the  asylum  is  a  good  place,  only 
you  can’t  expect  French  kickshaws,  and  a  chef- de-cuisine 
there.  I  wish  you  good  morning,  and  a  pleasant 
journey  back  to  the  flat-pole  cabbages  and  the  buck¬ 
wheat  skilly.  There !  you  see  I  know  as  much  about 
Brittany  as  you  do  about  England.” 

“  But  I  think  I  gave  you  that  information  about 
Brittany,”  returns  Mrs.  Carteret,  smiling.  “  And  I 
hope  you  will  remember  equally  well  the  lesson  I  have 
now  read  you  on  English  customs.” 

“  O  mamma,  don’t  tease  her  any  more  !”  cried  Rose  -, 
“  come  away  !  do  come  away  at  once  !” 

The  cab  drives  off,  and  Miss  Carteret  is  left  ejacu¬ 
lating  to  herself — 

“  English  customs !  wooden  shoes,  men’s  trousers, 
female  blacksmiths,  workers  in  iron,  coal-pit  women, 
orphan  asylums,  ogres  !  I  don’t  know  what  she  has 
been  talking  about.  And  if  there  is  only  halt  of  it 
true,  the  English  are  a  mad  lot,  and  I’m  a  fool.  I 
ought  to  have  kissed  Rose — I’m  sorry  I  didn’t.” 

Here  the  old  lady  turned  suddenly  on  her  small 
domestic. 

“  What  are  you  staring  at,  girl }  Shut  the  front 
door  and  go  about  your  work  directly.  Well — yes — 
I’ll  go  and  see  an  asylum  before  the  world  is  a  week 
older.  I’ll  judge  for  myself.  I  don’t  believe  in  the 
women  in  trousers,  though,  that  must  be  a  lie,  because 
men  would  never  make  such  a  fuss  about  a  few  female 
doctors,  and  the  franchise,  and  a  bit  of  property,  while 
women  are  forging  iron,  and  breaking  coal,  and 
walking  about — gracious  goodness  ! — in  trousers  and 
wooden  shoes  !” 


THE  ROSE  AND  THE  THORN. 


We’re  better  to  have  some  poetry 
In  these  dull  hearts  of  ours — 

To  see  a  holiness  in  the  sky, 

A  glory  in  the  flowers. 

For  life  is  dreary,  and  hearts  are  weak 
That  toil  through  the  summer  day  -, 
And  those  who  see  with  a  poet’s  eye 
Are  the  better  for  the  ray. 


There  is  plenty  of  care  around  our  path 
To  sadden  the  hearts  of  all ; 

Let  us  look  at  the  sunbeams  ev’rywhere. 

And  the  roses  on  the  wall. 

For  here  there  are  showers  as  well  as  shine. 
And  darkness  as  well  as  light ; 

But  the  rainbow  follows  the  rainy  cloud. 
And  the  dawn  of  morn  the  night. 


And  if  we  bear  lightly  the  world’s  dull  cares. 
And  take  the  joy  as  it  comes. 

Our  hearts  will  be  all  the  happier. 

And  we  shall  have  brighter  homes 
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HOMES  ABROAD. 

A  SERIES  OF  PAPERS  ON  DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  AND  BELGIUM. 


Ironing  and  Work  Room. 

SPOKE  to  you  before  about  a  spare  room  for  iron¬ 
ing,  in  which  should  be  kept  the  cupboards  where 
the  house-linen  is  put.  Some  provisions  may  be  kept 
there  likewise. 

“  The  fine  linen  that  the  lady’s-maid  gets  up  may  be 
hung  there  to  dry.  The  ironing-table  may  be  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes — for  cutting  out,  lining  dresses, 
and  other  work  which  would  cause  great  disorder  in 
the  dining-room.” 

General  Details. 

“  As  a  general  rule,  the  surest  means  of  keeping  up 
a  well-ordered  household  is  to  have  a  place  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  to  take  care  that  everything  is  kept  in  its 
place.  This  rule  may  be  enlarged  or  diminished  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  a  dwelling.  It  may  fit  a  mansion 
and  the  smallest  apartment ;  but  should  your  dwelling 
consist  of  but  one  room,  its  comfort  will  be  increased 
or  diminished  according  to  the  degree  of  order  that 
reigns  in  it. 

“  Order  does  not  only  conduce  to  comfort,  it  econo¬ 
mises  everything — even  time.  What  time  is  lost  look¬ 
ing  for  things  !  What  impatience  !  what  suspicions  ! 
what  regrets  for  something  believed  to  be  lost  and 
found  just  where  it  ought  never  to  have  been  !  To 
sum  up,  order  is  the  law  of  Nature,  and  who  has  it 
not  disobeys  Nature’s  laws  with  the  invariable  con¬ 
sequences. 

“  Now  I  have  told  you  how  the  house  should  be 
furnished,  let  me  counsel  you  as  to  the  means  of  pur¬ 
chasing  the  necessary  furniture. 

“  When  you  are  furnishing  a  house  entirely  it  is  bad 
economy  to  buy  the  furniture  at  different  shops.  The 
multiplicity  of  tradesmen  exposes  the  purchaser  to  be 
deceived  in  price  and  quality.  It  is  an  error  to  believe 
that  things  can  be  had  retail  from  the  makers  at  a  lower 
price.  They  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  allow  the  same 
discount  to  private  people  as  to  tradesmen.  If  they 
make  believe  to  do  it,  they  put  it  on  somewhere.  When 
you  are  furnishing  go  to  some  well-known  shop  where 
the  reput.ation  of  the  tradesman  is  established.  Tell 
him  what  you  want,  acquaint  him  with  your  taste,  and 
leave  to  him  the  details. 

“  Besides  the  daily  cleaning  of  your  furniture,  which 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  clean  and  careful  servant,  it  is 
a  good  thing  once  a  year  to  have  it  done  thoroughly. 

“  There  are  cabinet-makers  in  Paris  who  go  out  to 
work  by  the  day,  and  who  not  only  take  out  the  marks 
from  mahogany  and  other  woods,  but  who  cleverly  re¬ 
pair  fractures  or  fissures  made  in  wood  by  heat.  It  is 
true  economy  to  take  this  precaution  once  a  year  in  the 
late  spring. 

“  At  the  same  time  have  the  carpets  taken  up  and 
shaken,  the  curtains  taken  down  and  shaken,  and  one 
mattress  from  each  bed  cleaned.” 


Kitchen. 

“Very  little  need  be  said  about  the  kitchen  furnltur 
and  utensils.  They  are  the  same  everywhere — a  table 
chairs,  shelves,  a  chopping-block,  a  fountain,  and  th 
cooking  vessels  that  you  consider  necessary  for  you 
household.” 

.  “  What  do  you  mean  by  a  fountain  ?” 

“  A  reservoir  made  of  tin  with  a  tap  in  it  to  hold  th 
water  for  cooking,  &c.  One  of  the  inconveniences  c 
life  in  Paris  is  the  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  supply  c 
water.  We  used  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  Seim 
but  within  the  last  two  years  other  water  has  bee 
brought  to  Paris  from  a  long  distance.” 

“  What  sort  of  cooking-stove  do  you  prefer  ?” 

“  Those  of  hazel  ;  they  are  convenient  and  economica 
In  a  large  kitchen  this  stove  is  built  on  the  spot.  Thei 
are  some  portable  ones  which  are  easily  fixed  in  littl 
kitchens.  I  have  seen  these  stoves  in  the  richest  house 
and  in  very  simple  ones  -,  the  economy  is  everywhei 
the  same — that  is  to  say,  half  the  expense  of  open  fire 
To  this  advantage,  which  ought  of  itself  to  give  it  tf 
preference,  there  are  many  others.  Meat  can  be  bett< 
cooked  on  them,  since  more  promptly  ;  it  keeps  it  wan 
much  longer  after  it  is  cooked  by  the  concentration  < 
heat  necessary  to  cook  it  without  adding  more  charcoa 
Soup  is  much  better  made  on  these  stoves  because  tl 
ebullition  is  more  equal,  and  because  it  is  impossib 
that  the  broth,  which  is  always  reduced  by  the  boiliuj 
should  leave  the  meat  dry,  as  sometimes  happens  in  tl 
old-fashioned  plan  of  putting  the  pot  before  the  fire. 

“  On  the  same  grate  made  for  the  pot-au-feu  the  coc 
can  keep  a  large  kettle.  The  water  boils  quickly,  ar 
may  be  kept  up  all  the  morning.  It  is  very  useful  f 
the  daily  service  of  the  house.  All  the  saucepans  ha’ 
a  grate  made  for  them  in  this  useful  stove. 

“  By  means  of  this  stove  the  cook  can  cook  at  tl 
same  time  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  piece  of  veal,  vegetable 
&c.,  in  half  the  time,  and  with  much  more  comfort  thi 
at  an  open  fire. 

“  The  kitchen  fire  must  be  kept  for  frying  and  oth 
cooking  which  requires  a  clear  fire.  I  never  have  n 
kitchen  fire  lighted  except  for  a  good  reason. 

“  One  of  the  great  objections  that  servants  make 
stoves  is  that  it  is  cold  in  the  kitchen.  Do  not  belie 
that  these  stoves  give  out  no  heat.  Besides,  we 
occupied  servants  are  seldom  cold,  and  kitchen  fires  a 
more  valued  as  a  reunion  for  gossip  than  for  the  he 
they  give.” 

Household  Linen. 

“  In  France  women  have  a  perfect  mania  for  hous 
hold  linen.  The  rich  pile  cupboard  upon  cupboar 
press  upon  press,  thus  losing  the  interest  of  much  mon< 
The  poor  often  let  the  largest  part  of  their  small  capii 
lie  in  the  linen-chest. 

“  I  remember,  when  I  first  came  to  France,  a  youi 
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girl,  I  excited  a’great  deal  of  commiseration  amongst  my 
schoolfellows  by  only  possessing  six  of  every  article  of 
under-linen. 

“  It  is  a  silly  mania,  and,  as  you  say,  extends  to 
body-linen.  A  friend  of  mine  was  boasting  to  me  the 
other  day  that  she  had  chemises  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  I  thought  it  a  pity  she  could  not  buy  wisdom 
with  her  linen.  She  also  took  great  pride  in  opening 
immense  cupboards  of  linen,  full  as  they  could  hold, 
saying,  ‘  I  have  more  household  linen  than  I  can  use  in 
a  whole  year.  Here  are  sheets  and  towels  that  I  have 
not  used  for  two  years.’  Then  she  added,  ‘  I  must 
have  them  washed,  though,  for  they  are  getting  so 
yellow.’  I  felt  near  telling  her  what  I  thought  about 
this  last  part  of  her  admiration,  but  h  Dieune  pluisel  I 
have  always  thought  that  it  is  ill-natured  to  destroy 
illusions  when  they  hurt  nobody  but  the  people  who 
entertain  them  as  a  pleasure.  And,  as  this  good  lady  did 
not  force  me  to  put  into  my  cupboards  capital  that  I 
could  better  employ  elsewhere,  I  let  her  enjoy  all  her 
satisfaction,  even  that  of  pitying  me. 

“  Six  pairs  of  sheets  and  six  pillow  slips  for  each  of 
your  own  beds,  and  four  for  each  servant’s  bed,  are  suffi¬ 
cient,  above  all  at  Paris,  where  you  have  no  garrets  to 
hang  up  your  dirty  linen  till  it  goes  to  the  lessive.  You 
are  obliged  to  keep  it  in  closed-up  places  where  smells 
accumulate  and  linen  deteriorates. 

“  Twelve  dozen  of  tablecloths  and  serviettes  for  ordi¬ 
nary  use,  and  six  dozen  of  finer  quality  for  reception  days, 
are  enough.  Six  dozen  towels,  three  dozen  towel-ser¬ 
viettes  for  servants  to  use  whilst  waiting  at  table,  three 
dozen  of  the  same  sort  for  their  own  meals,  and  six  table¬ 
cloths,  two  dozen  blue  linen  aprons  with  deep  pockets 
for  the  cook  whilst  at  work  ;  two  dozen  white  cretonne 
aprons  with  pockets  for  the  cook  when  she  goes 
marketing  or  waits  on  you  for  orders,  or,  her  work 
over  for  the  day,  she  sits  down  to  needlework  ;  six 
dozen  kitchen  towels,  which,  as  they  get  old  and  fine, 
should  be  kept  for  rubbing  glass,  silver,  or  furniture  ; 
twelve  housemaid’s  aprons,  and  twelve  for  each  man¬ 
servant.  This  stock  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
people  of  moderate  fortune.” 

“  In  England  we  should  not  want  so  much — we  wash 
oftener  than  you  do.’’ 

“You  have  no  lessive,  I  think  ?” 

“  What  is  that  ?” 

“  I  will  tell  you  when  I  come  to  the  management  of 
the  linen.  Our  ordinary  serviettes  are  not  damasked  ; 
they  are  of  good  plain  cretonne,  and  cost  about  25s. 
the  dozen  ;  tablecloth  to  match  costs  about  12s.” 

“  But  I  have  always  seen  damask  on  your  table.” 

“  I  brought  a  quantity  from  London,  where  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  here.  Du  reste,  every  one  uses  damask  for 
reception.  A  tablecloth  and  serviettes  of  Dutch  damask 
cost  from  £\o  Xo  Common  serviettes  for  the  ser¬ 

vants’  tables  cost  about  14s.  the  dozen,  the  table¬ 
cloth  5s.” 

“  Your  serviettes  are  much  larger  than  ours.” 

“  Yes  ;  they  are  as  large  as  your  towels.  They  are 
really  serviettes,  and  save  our  dresses  many  a  spot  from 
a  servant’s  carelessness. 

“  The  surest  means  of  keeping  your  linen  is  to 


number  it  all  and  use  it  in  the  turn  of  each  number.  On 
its  return  from  the  wash  it  should  be  put  up  according 
to  its  number.  It  is  not  well  to  leave  this  care  to  a 
housemaid — a  lady  should  look  after  it  herself.  When 
my  linen  has  to  be  put  away  after  our  large  lessive,  I 
take  my  linen-book  and  a  pencil  into  the  ironing- room, 
where  my  linen  cupboards  are,  and  go  over  every  item 
with  my  femme-de-ckamhre. 

“  The  kitchen  linen  should  likewise  be  numbered  and 
given  in  charge  to  the  cook,  who  also  ought  to  mend  it. 

“  Each  man-servant  should  have  so  many  aprons  in 
his  keeping,  of  which  he  must  give  an  account  when 
you  require  it. 

“  What  I  have  told  you  relative  to  the  house-linen  I 
repeat  for  the  baby-linen.  Have  just  what  is  amply 
necessary,  and  whatever  quantity  you  have  use  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  number,  and  keep  up  the  number.  Your  linen 
and  dresses  should  be  in  a  room  easy  of  access  from 
your  bedroom  ;  those  of  your  husband  near  his  dressing- 
room,  so  that  it  will  be  convenient  for  his  morning  and 
evening  toilette.  I  cannot  repeat  to  you  too  often  that 
disorder  gives  birth  to  confusion,  and  nothing  makes  the 
complete  surveillance  of  the  mistress  so  easy  as  the  care 
to  have  everything  kept  in  its  proper  place. 

“It  is  not  only  important  to  have  your  linen  well 
mended,  but  also  to  see  that  each  thing  is  replaced  as  it 
wears  out.  Each  lady  should  add  to  her  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  the  sum  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  one  pair 
of  sheets  for  each  master’s  bed,  and  one  sheet  for  each 
servant’s  bed,  every  year  the  same  for  serviettes, 
chemises,  &c.  I  prefer  this  system  of  management 
to  that  of  waiting  till  il  is  all  worn  out  to  replace  it. 
We  are  not  always  disposed  to  go  to  a  great  expense  ; 
it  is  better,  therefore,  to  put  by  a  small  sum  every  month 
according  to  your  means,  and  to  use  it  at  the  end  of  the 
year  for  the  purchase  of  linen.  You  will  thus  maintain 
your  list  without  embarrassment. 

“Of  late  years  cotton,  instead  of  linen,  has  come 
greatly  into  use  in  Paris.  Here  are  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  this  material : — Cotton  costs 
half  as  much  as  linen.  It  wears  an  infinitely  less  time. 
It  is  warmer.  In  summer  some  people  think  it  too  warm. 
It  is  brilliantly  white  when  new.  It  gets  yellow  after 
some  years’  use. 

“  Cotton  linen  ought  by  rights  to  be  washed  as  you 
do  it  in  England.  But  in  h'rance,  above  all  at  Paris, 
we  are  almost  obliged  to  send  it  to  the  lessive.  Washing 
sheets,  &c.,  would  be  too  embarrassing. 

“  Mending,  of  course,  is  a  most  important  thing.  A 
housemaid  should  receive  instructions  to  let  nothing  go 
to  the  lessive  or  to  be  washed  until  she  has  mended  it. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  know  where  to  stop  mend¬ 
ing.  After  a  cert.ain  time  mending  is  a  waste  of  time. 
When  sheets,  serviettes,  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  &c., 
wear  into  thinness,  they  must  be  put  away  for  cases  of 
illness,  for  they  are  good  for  nothing  else.  This  is  a 
thing  that  many  women  ignore.  I  have  seen  women 
who  thought  themselves  very  good  housewives  because 
they  engaged  women  by  the  day  to  come  and  darn  and 
mend  things  that  came  back  from  the  next  wash  as  bad 
as  ever  again. 

“  Before  we  go  into  the  necessary  details  about  the 
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lessive,  savotmage,  and  other  ways  of  washing  linen,  I 
will  tell  you  the  result  of  my  experience  of 

Evening  Parties. 

•  “  When  Madame  Vestris  said  of  Englishwomen — 

“  See  but  how  gauche  they  enter  a  saloon. 

Almost  enough,  I  vow,  to  make  one  swoon,” 

she  had  as  a  contrast  in  her  mind  the  charming  French 
receptions  at  which  she  was  so  often  invited.  I  heard 
one  of  your  English  gentlemen  say  that  if  you  were 
not  an  idiot  before  going  to  an  English  tea  party,  there 
was  a  good  chance  of  your  becoming  one  before  it  was 
over.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  enter  now  into  all 
the  details  of  the  difference  between  French  and  English 
evening  parties.  One  cause  that  makes  the  French  ones 
preferable  is  that  there  is  a  certain  etiquette  about  the 
choice  of  refreshments  and  arrangements  according  to 
the  degree  of  intimacy  of  the  guests  on  the  occasion  of 
their  meeting  together. 

“  Quiet  evenings — that  is  to  say,  when  women  talk 
and  work,  or  amateurs  of  whist  meet  round  the  card- 
tables — do  not  need  great  preparations. 

“  Tea,  syrup  for  those  who  do  not  take  tea  or  choco¬ 
late,  if  you  know  that  your  guests  prefer  it,  are  offered. 
Different  sorts  of  cake,  in  quantities  according  to  the 
number  of  your  guests, 

“As  it  would  be  a  gastronomic  heresy  to  compose  a 
dinner  of  poultry  or  meat  only,  so  it  would  prove  in¬ 
experience  to  offer  with  tea  only  one  style  of  cakes. 

“  De  la  variete,  beaucoup  de  variete,  is  not  only  our 
national  device,  but  also  that  of  our  parties.  We  offer 
them  with  tea,  chocolate,  or  syrup,  one  or  two  sorts  of 
sweet  cake,  cake  half  sweetened,  such  as  the  baba,  which 
is  made  thus  : — 

Baba  Cake. 

“  Melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  and  put  it  into 
a  dish  of  black  earthenware  ;  beat  this  butter  with  a  long 
wooden  spoon,  taking  care  to  turn  the  spoon  always  in 
the  same  direction,  until  the  butter  looks  like  cream. 
When  the  butter  has  arrived  at  this  point  break  into  it 
twelve  whole  eggs,  but  after  each  egg  put  in  a  well- 
filled  teaspoonful  of  fine  flour,  six  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 
and  six  of  flour,  a  little  salt,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  yeast, 
six  of  flour  again,  a  handful  of  raisins  well  cleaned. 
With  the  same  wooden  spoon  turn  this  paste,  always  in 
the  same  direction,  for  an  hour.  Skin  some  sweet 
almonds,  cut  them  into  long  strips  ;  butter  a  large  mould, 
put  the  almonds  on  the  butter  ;  half  fill  the  mould  ;  then 
let  the  paste  rise  till  it  quite  fills  the  mould,  and  put  it 
in  the  oven. 

“  Note. — These  quantities  will  make  alarge  baba.  Half 
or  a  third  of  the  quantities  will  make  one  of  ordinary 
size.  The  butter  must  be  melted. 

“  Besides  the  baba,  have  two  or  three  plates  of  dry  Eng¬ 
lish  biscuits,  a  brioche,  anchovy  sandwiches,  brown  bread 
and  butter.  May  I  give  you  a  little  advice  on  the  cutting 
of  bread  and  butter  ?  Why  not  ?  One  of  the  principal 
cares  of  a  hostess  ought  to  be  to  give  her  guests  confidence 
in  all  she  gives  them.  Well,  then,  I  have  always  remarked 
that  people  who  take  tea  like  brown  bread  and  butter, 
but  that  in  houses  where  all  the  preparations  were  left 
to  the  servants  this  bread  and  butter  was  left.  I  counsel 


hostesses  to  cut  it  themselves  as  thin  as  possible,  using  the 
freshest  butter  they  can  get.  Perhaps  you  think  these 
details  puerile,  but  it  is  only  by  attention  to  little  things 
like  this,  testifying  the  constant  desire  to  be  agreeable  to 
one’s  guests,  that  one  makes  a  pleasant  circle  of  friends. 

“  At  the  sort  of  evenings  I  am  speaking  of,  refresh¬ 
ments  are  served  at  any  time,  and  all  together,  either  in 
the  drawing-room  if  you  are  not  more  than  twelve,  or 
in  the  dining-room  if  more.  With  tea,  chocolate,  and 
syrups,  offer  from  three  to  six  plates  of  cakes  ;  French 
biscuits  cut  into  slices,  or  small  French  biscuits  with 
chocolate.  All  sorts  of  sweet  cakes  are  made  at  Paris, 
and  only  offer  an  embarras  du  choix." 

“Will  you  give  me  some  receipts  for  French  biscuits 
Tolontiers  ;  les  void : — 

Almond  Biscuit. 

“  Two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  5  or  6  bitter  almonds  ; 
skin  them,  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  adding  from 
time  to  time  a  pinch  of  powdered  sugar  in  order  to 
prevent  the  almonds  turning  to  oil  j  take  this  paste  from 
the  mortar,  and  put  it  in  a  dish  ;  add  ^  oz.  of  fine  flour, 
4  yolks  of  eggs,  2^  oz.  of  powdered  sugar-,  beat  all 
this  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  add  4  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  to  a  froth ;  make  little  pans  with  thick  white 
paper,  grease  them  lightly  with  fresh  butter,  fill  them 
three-parts  full  of  the  paste ;  sift  powdered  sugar  half 
mixed  with  flour  on  the  top,  put  them  in  an  oven 
moderately  warm. 

“The  papers  are  taken  off”  while  the  biscuits  are  warm.” 

Savoy  Biscuits. 

“Take  16  eggs,  separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks, 
put  the  whites  into  a  basin,  and  beat  them  for  twenty 
minutes,  till  they  get  to  a  fioth  capable  of  bearing  a 
half-crown  piece  ;  add  to  them  the  1 6  yolks,  to  which 
you  have  added  ^Ib.  of  powdered  sugar,  then  little 
by  little,  beating  all  the  time,  ^Ib.  of  potato  flour  -, 
butter  the  moulds,  fill  them  till  within  an  inch  of  the 
top  ;  put  them  immediately  into  the  oven  (after  the 
bread  has  been  taken  out),  and  leave  them  in  at  least  two 
hours.  The  principal  condition  on  which  depends  the 
success  of  the  biscuits  is  that  of  having  a  very  compact 
froth.  The  oven  door  must  not  be  opened  during  the 
baking.” 

Jam  Biscuits. 

“  Mix  with  two  spoonfuls  of  apricot  jam  T^  oz.  of 
sugar,  4  yolks  of  eggs  ;  pass  through  a  cylinder,  pressing 
it  with  a  wooden  pestle  ;  add  a  little  candied  peel,  cut 
into  fine  slices  -,  beat  4  whites  of  egg  to  a  froth  add 
the  paste,  put  it  on  a  piece  of  thick  paper,  sift  powdered 
sugar  on  the  top  ;  put  into  a  very  slow  oven.” 

Chocolate  Biscuits. 

“  Mix  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  two  whole 
eggs,  oz.  of  good  chocolate,  grated  very  fine,  ^Ib. 
of  powdered  sugar.  Then  add  4  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
to  a  froth  ;  go  on  mixing  the  whole,  putting  in  at 
intervals  ^Ib.  of  fine  flour  -,  put  it  into  a  paper  mould 
lightly  greased  with  fresh  butter. 

“  The  paper  must  be  separated  from  the  biscuits 
while  they  are  warm  -,  if  this  operation  is  delayed  the 
paper  will  stick.” 
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THRICE  WEDDED  AND  NEVER  A  WIFE. 

A  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MY  uncle’s  pilgrimage. 

AS  we  were  sitting  down  to  tiffin  on  the  following 
day  there  arrived,  not  Captain  Ormiston,  but  the 
young  civilian  to  whose  attentiveness  I  have  already 
alluded.  He  had  been  asked,  he  said,  to  call  and 
apologise,  in  Captain  Ormiston’s  name,  for  the  fright 
his  bad  driving  had  caused  me,  and  to  add  that  he  had 
gone  to  Barrackpore  for  a  fortnight,  on  medical  certifi¬ 
cate,  for  change  of  air.  With  some  difficulty  I 
mastered  my  resentment  sufficiently  to  answer  with  that 
tone  of  polite  insincerity  which  in  ordinary  society  does 
duty  for  sympathy  that  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  Captain 
Ormiston’s  sudden  illness,  and  hoped  that  at  Barrack- 
pore  he  would  recover,  not  only  his  health,  but  his 
mastery  over  his  horses.  Mrs.  Roberts  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  with  a  puzzled  air,  but  discreetly 
diverted  the  conversation  to  general  topics.  When 
our  visitor,  however,  had  taken  his  departure,  my 
kind  hostess  asked  me  if  there  was  anything  amiss, 
assuring  me  that  her  husband  would  resent  any 
slight  offered  to  myself  as  keenly  as  if  I  had  been  his 
own  daughter.  Thanking  her  warmly  for  the  many 
proofs  of  friendliness  I  had  experienced  at  her  hands,  I 
described  fully  and  faithfully  the  strange  conduct  of  my 
Automedon,  and  in  the  course  of  a  severe  feminine 
cross-examination  revealed  plainly  enough  the  state  of 
my  own  feelings  towards  him.  Mrs.  Roberts  was  very 
indignant  with  him  for  trifling  with  my  feelings,  and 
pressed  me  to  authorise  her  to  demand  a  written 
apology  and  ample  explanation.  To  this  proposition  I 
would  not  listen  for  a  moment ;  whereupon  she  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  “  a  cold-blooded,  selfish  wretch,”  and 
should  never  again  darken  her  doors  unless  he  came  as 
my  accepted  suitor.  I  did  what  I  could  to  mollify  her 
wrath,  though  deeply  wounded  myself  in  my  woman’s 
pride,  and  tried  to  make  light  of  my  disappointment ; 
but  the  trembling  lips,  the  unsteady  voice,  and  the  tears 
that  would  steal  from  my  eyes,  told  a  different  tale  and 
fanned  to  fever  heat  Mrs.  Roberts’  indignation  at 
Captain  Ormiston’s  apparent  heartlessness.  In  the  end 
I  contrived  to  pacify  her,  and  succeeded  in  extorting  a 
promise  that  she  would  keep  the  matter  secret  from  my 
uncle.  I  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  ask  her  to  conceal 
it  from  her  husband. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  heartiness  of  the  greeting 
with  which  my  uncle  welcomed  me  to  India.  To  look 
at  him  one  would  have  said  that  he  was  a  jovial  country 
squire,  somewhat  bronzed  by  exposure  to  sun  and  wind, 
but  as  full  of  rude  health  and  strong  animal  spirits  as  if 
he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Leicestershire,  and  hunted 
regularly  three  times  a  week  all  through  the  season. 
For  all  that  he  was  a  thorough  man  of  business,  and 
Mr.  Roberts  used  to  tell  him  that  he  was  cut  out  by 
nature  for  a  lawyer,  so  sharp  and  shrewd  was  he  in 
matters  of  detail.  He  seemed  to  take  this  as  a  compli¬ 


ment,  and  would  say  that  no  one  had  a  chance  of  getting  a 
livelihood  out  of  the  natives  if  he  were  not  three  parts  an 
attorney  and  one  part  a  Jew.  For  himself  he  feared  there 
was  something  wanting  in  his  own  compo^jition  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  his  long  experience  of  the  character  and 
usages  of  the  natives,  he  was  still  continually  worsted  in 
his  various  disputes  with  them.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  systematically  run  down  and  abuse 
the  natives,  simply  because  they  are  too  lazy  or  too 
stupid  to  take  the  trouble  to  understand  them.  He  was 
always  ready  to  make  allowances  for  a  conquered  race 
at  variance  with  their  conquerors  on  every  essential 
point,  nor  did  he  fail  to  recognise  in  them  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  a  people  who  had  attained  a  high  degree  of 
civilisation  long  before  his  own  countrymen  had  risen 
above  the  condition  of  mere  savages. 

On  the  third  morning  after  his  arrival  my  uncle  asked 
me  if  I  would  accompany  him  on  his  annual  pilgrimage. 
Of  course  I  assented,  inquiring,  however,  to  whose 
shrine  he  was  bound. 

“  Not  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  this  city,”  he  answered 
merrily.  “  I  am  no  votary  of  Kalee,  I  assure  you,  my 
dear.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Job  Charnock  ?” 

“  Never,  uncle.  The  gentleman’s  Christian  name 
has  an  Eastern  sound  about  it ;  but  his  patronymic 
savours  rather  of  the  East-end  of  London  than  of  the 
gorgeous  Orient.” 

“  Such  is  the  gratitude  of  posterity  !”  he  exclaimed, 
with  mock  gravity.  “  To  Job  Charnock,  whose  name 
has  now  for  the  first  time  reached  your  ears,  England 
is  indebted  for  the  capital  of  her  great  Indian  satrapy, 
and  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  for  that  satrapy  itself.”  ^ 

“  Really,  uncle,  I  cannot  compliment  his  taste. 
Could  he  not  find  a  place  where  such  a  thing  as  a  slight 
hill  or  two  might  be  visible  at  least  through  a  telescope  ? 
The  river  is  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  it  runs  a  trifle 
too  strong  for  pleasure-boats.  ” 

He  laughed  and  answered — 

“  My  dear  niece,  I  see  you  are  half  a  cockney.  You 
fancy  rivers  were  made  for  penny  steamers  and  wherries. 
A  four  miles  spurt  up  the  Hooghly  would  take  the 
shine,  I  suspect,  out  of  even  your  University  crews. 
What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  Are  you  ill  ?” 

The  allusion  reminded  me  so  suddenly  of  that 
wretched  day  on  which  I  had  vowed  to  love,  honour, 
and  obey  an  imbecile  whom  I  always  pitied  and  some¬ 
times  despised,  that  the  action  of  my  heart  seemed  all  at 
once  to  cease,  and  a  chilling  faintness  came  over  me. 
Shaking  off  the  weakness,  I  made  some  idle  excuse  and 
affected  a  great  curiosity  to  learn  something  more  about 
my  new  acquaintance,  Mr.  Job  Charnock. 

“When  did  he  live,  uncle?”  I  asked.  “What  sort 
of  man  was  he  ?  Dark  or  fair,  tall  or  short,  fat  or 
lean  ?  Did  he  wear  whiskers,  or  had  he  a  smooth  face  ? 
How  did  he  dress  ?  Was  he  a  married  man  or  a 
bachelor  ?  And,  if  the  former,  how  many  children  did 
he  have  ?  Did  they  all  cut  their  teeth  comfortably,  and 
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how  soon  were  they  able  to  talk  and  toddle  ?  And  did 
they  all  live  happily  ever  after  ?” 

“  ‘  Mangnall’s  Questions’  is  nothing  to  you,  my  dear,” 
cried  the  cheery  old  man.  “  Ah  !  I  shall  have  to  ask 
you  some  questions  by-and-by.  How  is  it  that  such  a 
smart  little  pinnace  as  yourself  has  not  been  captured  by 
any  of  the  Calcutta  privateers  or  the  men-of-war  from 
Dum  Dum  or  Barrackpore  ?  What !  blushing,  hey  ? 

I  must  set*your  aunt  at  you,  then.  Women  take  to 
love  matters  as  if  they  were  inoculated  for  it.  Does 
not  George  Sand,  by  the  way,  admit  that  woman’s  love 
is  based  on  acquisitiveness,  the  most  characteristic  quality 
of  your  sex  ?  You  would  be  secretive,  too,  if  you  could 
only  keep  a  secret,  but  you  are  as  bad  as  the  hens — 
instead  of  hiding  your  eggs  you  cackle  till  all  the  world 
knows  as  much  about  them  as  you  do  yourselves.” 

“  Thank  you,  uncle.  I  shall  not  fail  to  report  and 
repeat  to  my  aunt  the  abominable  libels  you  have  just 
uttered  to  the  prejudice  of  lovely  woman.  I  hope  her 
secretiveness  will  lead  to  your  being  locked  into  a  dark 
closet  until  you  purge  yourself  of  contempt  of  woman¬ 
hood.  But  all  this  time  I  am  as  ignorant  as  before  of 
the  peculiar  merits  of  Saint  Charnock,  to  whose  shrine 
we  are  bound.  That  he  founded  Calcutta  may  be  a 
good  reason  for  claiming  the  leadership  of  an  army  of 
martyrs,  but  can  hardly  entitle  him  to  canonisation.” 

“  I  much  doubt,”  said  my  uncle,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
“  that  old  Job’s  ambition  had  any  tendency  in  that 
direction.  A  hundred  and  seventy  odd  years  ago 
Englishmen  in  India  wore  their  religion  as  loosely  as 
their  morals,  and  their  morals  as  loosely  as  their  Nankin 
jackets,  not  to  mention  any  other  articles  of  attire.  At 
that  time  Bombay  was  the  chief  British  settlement, 
though  there  were  several  small  factories  at  different 
points,  notably  one  at  Hooghly,  some  thirty  miles  higher 
up  the  river,  and  consequently  inconvenient  for  large 
ships.  Job  Charnock  saw  the  mistake  and  caused  a 
factory  to  be  established  at  Kalce  Ghaut,  and  so  far 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  a  mighty  temple  to  the 
goddess  of  destruction.  Here  we  are,  however ;  let 
me  help  you  to  dismount.” 

Leaving  our  horses  in  the  care  of  a  syce  who  had 
contrived  to  keep  up  with  us,  without  any  apparent 
exertion,  we  entered  the  burial-ground  surrounding 
St.  John’s  Church,  and  at  the  back  of  the  premises  of 
the  Bengal  Hurharu,  the  oldest  of  the  Calcutta  news¬ 
papers,  came  upon  a  domed  canopy,  in  very  good  pre¬ 
servation,  erected  over  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
founder  of  the  Anglo-Indian  capital.  I  cannot  say  that 
personally  I  felt  much  interest  in  this  pilgrimage,  further 
than  as  an  opportunity  of  studying  my  uncle’s  character. 
With  bare  head  and  clasped  hands  he  stood  for  the 
space  of  a  couple  of  minutes,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
ground  and  his  lips  slightly  moving.  TTien  putting  on 
his  solah  topee,  or  light  pith  hat,  he  turned  to  me  and 
said,  with  a  roguish  twinkle  of  the  eye — 

“  He  was  a  queer  fellow,  old  Job.  After  his  wife’s 
death  he  used  to  commemorate  every  anniversary  of  his 
bereavement  by  sacrificing  a  cock  upon  her  tomb,  for  he 
buried  her  like  a  Christian  after  living  with  her  like  a 
pagan.” 

“  Oh,  uncle !”  I  exclaimed,  “  how  was  that  per¬ 


mitted  ?  Had  no  one  power  to  prevent  such  a  shocking 
scandal ?” 

“  It  was  nobody’s  business,  I  fancy,”  said  my  uncle, 
carelessly.  “As  long  as  he  lived  Job  was  himself  the 
head  man  of  the  company’s  settlements  at  Chuttanuttee, 
as  Calcutta  was  then  called,  and  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  pleasant  person  to  thwart  in  any  of  his 
whims  and  caprices.  If  he  did  not  fight  himself,  he  was 
the  cause  of  much  fighting  among  others,  and  instigated 
duelling  rather  than  sought  to  repress  it.” 

“And  this  is  the  man,  uncle,  whose  tomb  you 
annually  revisit !  Take  care  that  his  spirit  does  not  invite 
himself  to  sup  with  you  some  night,  after  the  fashion  of 
II  Commendatore  in  Don  Giovanni.” 

“  I’ll  e’en  take  my  chance,  niece,  and  you  will  please 
to  remember  that  I  never  leave  my  card  at  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman’s  tomb,  nor  have  I  ever  favoured  him  with  an 
invitation  to  tiffin.” 

By  this  time  we  were  again  in  the  saddle,  and  jogging 
quietly  homewards,  as  the  sun’s  rays  were  becoming 
powerful. 

“  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  this  Indian  Empire  !”  I 
remarked,  as  everybody  does  remark  on  giving  thought 
to  the  matter.  “It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  a 
company  of  merchants  could  have  had  the  courage,  the 
foresight,  the  resolution,  and  the  resources  necessary  for 
the  achievement  of  such  an  astounding  triumph.” 

My  uncle  chuckled  as  he  replied — 

“  It  is  incomprehensible,  my  dear,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  East  India  Company  was  remarkable  for 
a  singular  deficiency  of  the  great  qualities  you  mention. 
They  take  credit  to  themselves  for  successes  which  they 
neither  commanded  nor  deserved.  There  was  nothing 
they  so  persistently  and  urgently  deprecated  as  any  ex¬ 
tension  of  territory.  So  far  as  it  rested  with  the  Court 
of  Directors,  they  would  never  have  owned  a  foot  of 
land  be}'ond  cannon  range  from  their  factories.  All 
that  they  cared  about  was  to  monopolise  the  Eastern 
trade,  and  put  as  much  money  in  their  pockets  as  they 
could  squeeze  out  of  India  and  England.  If  you  wish 
to  satisfy  yourself  of  the  very  small  share  taken  by  them 
in  the  subjection  of  this  vast  satrapy,  I  will  show  you 
copies  of  their  despatches  to  their  Governors-General, 
from  which  you  will  see  that  they  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  arrest  the  tide  of  conquest,  and  were  in¬ 
variably  opposed  to  every  appeal  to  arms.  Almost  every 
Governor-General  has  commenced  his  administration  by 
acting  upon  his  instructions,  and  attempting  to  introduce 
cheeseparing  retrenchments  into  every  department  under 
his  control,  and  in  almost  every  instance  the  economies 
of  peace  have  been  rudely  interrupted  by  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  war,  and  viscounts  have  turned  into  earls  and 
earls  into  marquises,- while  the  directors  were  howling 
and  blaspheming,  tearing  their  hair  and  shedding  salt 
tears  over  their  diminished  dividends.  Not  through  their 
foresight,  courage,  and  patriotism,  but  in  spite  of  their 
shortsightedness,  timidity,  and  abject  selfishness,  this 
mighty  dominion  has  shot  up,  like  Jonah’s  gourd,  and, 
unless  I  err  in  reading  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  there 
is  a  worm  already  prepared  which  shall  smite  it  and 
cause  it  to  wither  and  decay.” 

“  What  a  croaker  you  arc,  uncle !”  I  exclaimed.  “  If 
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you  are  a  true  prophet,  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  take 
my  passage  in  the  next  steamer  for  Southampton,  and 
escape  to  a  country  where  we  can  dispense  with  gourds 
to  shelter  us  from  the  sun,  though  we  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  melons  or  even  to  sliced  cucumber — salmon 
being  understood.” 

My  uncle  remained  silent  and  evidently  immersed  in 
deep  thought.  Presently  he  sighed  as  he  said  in  a  grave 
and  almost  solemn  tone — 

“  It  may  seem  inhospitable  to  say  so,  Anastasia,  but 
I  could  almost  wish  that  you  were  still  in  Old  England. 
There  is  a  storm  brewing  on  the  horizon  which  will 
certainly  burst  over  us  before  long.  The  sepoys  are  in 
a  state  of  unhealthy  fermentation,  and  their  officers  can¬ 
not  or  will  not  see  it.  There  is  something  very  ‘  rotten 
in  the  state  of  Denmark,’ and  our  Bengal  civilians,  who, 
in  fact,  constitute  the  Government,  shut  their  eyes  to 
it  and  close  their  ears  to  those  who  really  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  natives.” 

“  If  you  are  one  of  these,  my  dear  uncle,”  I  replied 
gaily,  and  perhaps  mischievously,  “  why  don’t  you  write 
to  Lord  Dalhousie  and  tell  him  what  you  know  ?  And 
if  that  won’t  do,  write  to  the  Times,  and  then  he  must 
listen  to  you.” 

My  uncle  smiled,  but  shook  his  head. 

“You  are  a  saucy  jade,  my  dear,”  he  said  good- 
humouredly  ;  “  you  will  not  be  out  very  long  here  be¬ 
fore  you  discover  that  an  indigo  planter  is  the  latest 
avatar  of  Cassandra.  He  has  a  disagreeable  faculty  of 
prophesying  truly,  but  then  no  one  believes  in  his  pre¬ 
dictions  until  they  come  to  pass,  when  he  is  very  likely 
to  be  accused  of  having  himself  brought  about  their 
fulfilment.  However,  there  is  not  much  danger  so 
long  as  Lord  Dalhousie  holds  the  reins.  The  natives 
have  a  very  wholesome  respect  for  any  man  who  has 
an  iron  will  of  his  own,  and  they  know  right  well  that 
the  present  Governor-General  will  stop  at  no  half¬ 
measures.  Their  chance  will  be  with  his  successor, 
whoever  he  may  be,  before  he  is  firmly  seated  in  the 
saddle,  and  is  still  at  the  mercy  of  his  Bengal  syces  and 
stirrup-holders.  In  any  case,  I  do  not  apprehend  any 
danger  in  Tirhoot.  If  the  Bengalis  do  ndt  help  us, 
they  will  take  very  good  care  not  to  hurt  us ;  and,  after  all, 
it  may  be  only  part  of  the  Nemesis  of  conquest  that 
the  conquerors  always  live  in  terror,  to  adopt  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe’s  Hibernicism,  of  getting  up  some  morning  with 
their  throats  cut.  I  declare  Calcutta  grows  hotter  and 
hotter  every  time  I  visit  it.  You  will  find  a  different 
climate  at  the  factory — the  best  in  the  world,  /  think.” 

“  Mrs.  Roberts  says  that  you  won’t  acknowledge  any 
country  in  the  universe  to  be  superior  to  India,  and  that 
you  believe  even  in  native  servants.” 

“  Certainly  I  do,  but  not  in  Calcutta  servants.  My 
people  are  born  and  bred  in  my  own  villages,  and  would 
lay  down  their  lives  for  your  aunt  or  myself.” 

“  But  you  don’t  mean  to  say,  uncle,  that  they  are  as 
honest  and  truthful  as  English  servants  ?” 

“  Upon  my  word,  Anastasia,  I  should  be  unjust  and 
libellous  if  I  expressed  a  contrary  opinion.  You  know 
the  old  proverb,  ‘  Like  master,  like  man.’  In  India,  as 
in  England,  a  good  master  will  generally  have  good 
servants,  but  one  who  flies  into  a  passion,  swears  at  his 


men,  and  knocks  them  about — principally  because  he 
does  not  understand  them — has  only  himself  to  thank  if 
he  is  not  well  served.  When  I  first  came  out  to  this 
country  servants  were,  I  admit,  of  a  superior  class  to 
those  who  .are  now  generally  to  be  met  with  in  English 
f  amilies.  There  were  more  Mussulmans  in  service  than 
at  present,  and  the  Hindoos  were  also  of  a  more  respect¬ 
able  stamp.  This  deterioration,  however,  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  bad  and  contumelious  treatment,  but 
even  now  Englishmen  who  are  known  to  bejustanvl 
considerate  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  honest  and 
faithful  servitors.” 

“  But  are  not  the  lower  classes  of  natives  dreadful 
cheats  and  liars  ?  Mrs.  Snoresby  used  to  horrify  me 
by  the  tales  she  told  of  the  treachery,  falsehood,  and 
duplicity  of  the  natives,  high  and  low.” 

My  uncle  laughed,  and  seemed  much  amused.  “  Did 
Mrs.  Snoresby,”  he  asked,  “  favour  you  with  her 
authority  for  this  sweeping  denunciation  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings  ?  Did  she  tell  you  that  the 
only  native  with  whom  she  freely  conversed,  and  even 
then  in  a  vile  jargon,  was  her  metranee,  a  woman  of  no 
caste  at  all,  utterly  ignorant,  and  in  all  probability  little 
more  than  a  beast  of  the  field,  save  in  a  large  develo{>- 
ment  of  cunning  ?  Suppose  a  Russian  lady  were  to 
engage  a  maid-of-all-work  from  the  purlieus  of  White¬ 
chapel,  and  were  to  form  her  estimate  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  tradespeople,  and  artisans  of  Great  Britain  from 
the  outpourings  of  this  wretched  drab,  do  you  think  she 
would  be  much  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  English 
character  ?  In  sober  sadness,  I  doubt  if  there  is  much 
to  choose  between  the  Aryan  cousins,  though  there  is 
less  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
European  branch.” 

As  we  turned  into  the  compound  we  observed  an 
officer  in  undress  uniform  leaning  over  from  the  drawing¬ 
room  verandah,  and  watching  our  approach.  I  felt  the 
blood  rush  to  my  temples  as  I  recognised  Captain 
Ormiston.  By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  door  of 
the  house  he  stood  there  to  receive  us,  and,  literally 
lifting  me  out  of  the  saddle,  pressed  me  to  his  heart 
before  he  set  me  down.  He  then  shook  hands  with  my 
uncle  with  much  heartiness,  and  expressed  his  pleasure 
in  meeting  him  again.  My  worthy  relative  seemed 
not  less  delighted  in  renewing  acquaintance  with  his 
old  guest ;  and  while  the  two  were  exchanging  com¬ 
pliments,  I  ran  upstairs  to  my  own  room  and  took 
counsel  with  myself.  I  had  not  much  time,  however, 
for  deliberation.  Breakfast  was  always  served  up 
punctually  at  nine  o’clock,  and  it  was  already  eight,  and 
in  one  Bttle  hour  I  had  to  take  off  my  things,  bathe,  and 
don  my  morning  costume.  I  confidently  appeal  to  any 
jury  of  damsels  to  say  how  much  leisure  was  left  for 
serious  thought. 

An  Anglo-Indian  breakfast  is  an  institution.  At  home  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  take  an  egg,  or  a  curl  of  toasted 
bacon,  with  a  couple'  of  slices  of  thin  toast,  but  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  I  found  myself,  as  Clara  would  have  said,  “  walk¬ 
ing  into”  a  huge  plateful  of  rice  and  fish,  blended  with 
at  least  two  eggs — the  size  of  bantams’ eggs — and  fresh 
chillies.  After  that  I  would  demolish  a  fair  allowance 
of  omelette,  and  “  top  up”  with  toast  and  bananas,  or 


•whatever  fruit  happened  to  be  in  season.  There  were 
three  kinds  of  fish  which  I  greatly  affected.  The  most 
common  was  the  bhektec,  a  firm  solid  fish  quite  equal 
to  sole,  and  better  than  cod,  but  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  hilsa,  or  black  fish,  the  most  rich  and  delicate 
eating  that  can  be  imagined,  provided  it  be  properly 
helped,  for  otherwise  you  may  as  well  make  your  will 
before  you  begin  to  choke  yourself  with  bones.  Superior 
to  these,  again,  is  the  tupsee  muchlee,  or  mango  fish, 
which  combines  the  best  points  of  whitebait  with  the  size 
of  a  large  smelt.  The  prawn  curry,  too,  was  a  dainty 
to  partake  of  which  a  London  alderman  would  be  justified 
in  making  a  voyage  to  either  Madras  or  Calcutta,  only 
he  must  try  not  to  remember  that  the  creatures  on  his 
plate  were,  a  few  hours  before,  preying  upon  the  dead 
bodies  floating  in  the  Hooghly,  or  on  similar  carrion. 
The  omelettes  were  simply  perfect,  as  was  also  the 
coffee. 

“  Well,  Anastasia,”  said  my  uncle  during  a  temporary 
pause,  “  how  many  of  your  English  cooks  could  toss 
up  such  an  omelette  as  that,  so  light,  so  dry,  so  free 
from  greasiness  ?” 

“  The  most  astonishing  thing  is  the  inefficiency  of 
the  means  with  which  the  natives  achieve  their  triumphs,” 
Mrs.  Roberts  remarked.  “  Our  batterie  de  cuisine  is, 
I  fancy,  no  worse  than  what  our  neighbours  possess, 
but  it  would  drive  an  English  cook  to  the  gin-bottle, 
and  a*  French  cook  to  asphyxia  by  charcoal.” 

“  That  reminds  me,”  said  my  uncle,  “  of  the  Wen¬ 
dells  and  their  English  kitchen.  The  old  man,  as  you 
know,  is  a  great  Bahadoor,  and  his  young  wife  is  just 
as  pompous  and  silly  as  her  husband.  Putting  their 
heads  together,  as  Sidney  Smith  advised  the  common 
councilmen  of  London  to  do  when  puzzled  how  to  lay 
down  a  wooden  pavement,  this  excellent  couple  resolved 
to  “  astonish  the  Browns,”  and  with  that  view  ordered 
out  a  complete  set  of  pots  and  pans  and  kitchen  para¬ 
phernalia  from  England.  An  English  kitchen  was 
accordingly  built  and  fitted  up,  and  the  station  expressly 
invited  to  partake  of  a  dinner  cooked  a  I'Angbiise.  All 
the  world  and  his  wife  were  assembled  in  the  Wendells’ 
drawing-room  awaiting  the  announcement,  ‘  Wittles  is 
up,’  when  some  one,  speaking  in  the  name  of  ‘  society’ 
at  the  station,  begged  permission  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
kitchen  to  witness  the  process  of  serving  up.  Mrs. 
Wendell  was  all  graciousness.  A  procession  was 
formed,  and  the  guests,  preceded  by  the  delighted  hosts, 
tripped  across  the  compound  to  the  new  building. 
‘  How  is  this  ?’  said  one.  ‘  There  is  no  smoke  from  the 
chimney,  no  light  shining  through  the  window.’  The 
door  was  opened — within,  all  darkness — not  a  spark  of 
fire  in  the  grate ;  not  a  saucepan  out  of  its  place  ;  not  a 
dish  taken  down  from  the  shelves.  The  guests  ex¬ 
changed  sly  glances,  but  pity  for  their  discomfited  enter¬ 
tainers  restrained  their  merriment.  In  this  emergency 
Mrs.  Wendell  showed  more  presence  of  mind  than  the 
judge.  ‘  I  hope,’  said  she,  forcing  a  laugh,  *  we  shall 
have  something  to  eat  after  all.  Let  us  see  how  these 
people  manage  when  left  to  themselves.’  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  carried  unanimously,  and  all  scampered  off  to 
the  Bhawajee  Khana.  Holding  their  noses,  two  or 
three  of  the  more  venturesome  peeped  into  the  hovel, 


and  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  Mr.  Cook  was  com 
fortably  seated  on  the  ground,  thrusting  a  couple  of 
roast  fowls  off  the  spit  with  his  toes  into  a  dish.” 

“  Oh,  how  nasty  !”  I  exclaimed.  “  Is  it  really  true 
that  the  Mussulmans  spit  upon  a  ham  before  serving  it 
up  ?  Mrs.  Snoresby  said  she  had  seen  it  done,  but 
then  she  saw  so  many  strange  things  that  I  never  like 
to  speak  after  her.” 

“  I  commend  your  wisdom,  my  dear,”  said  my 
uncle.  “  It  is  possible  that  here  and  there  some  bigoted, 
insolent  fool  may  act  as  you  describe,  but  I  am  sure 
Mrs.  Roberts  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  the 
real  difficulty  is  not  in  inducing  the  Mussulmans  to 
cook  a  ham  for  us,  but  in  preventing  them  from  eating 
it  when  it  is  cooked.” 

“  That’s  perfectly  true,”  Mrs.  Roberts  rejoined. 
“  They  are  becoming  too  liberal-minded  by  half.  Our 
Khansamah  made  away  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  last 
week,  and  when  I  reproached  him  with  having  violated 
the  precepts  of  Mahommed,  as  well  as  having  been 
guilty  of  theft,  he  coolly  assured  me  that  there  was 
nothing  said  against  brandy  in  the  Koran.  It  was  only 
wine  that  was  forbidden,  for  the  brandy-palm  was  not 
known  then.” 

All  breakfast-tjme  Captain  Ormiston  scarcely  once 
opened  his  lips  except  to  ask  for,  or  decline,  an  eatable 
or  drinkable.  I  observed  that  Mrs.  Roberts  never  once 
addressed  him,  and  was  altogether  ill  at  ease.  Even  my 
uncle  seemed  puzzled  by  his  taciturnity,  and  asked  him 
what  he  would  take  for  his  thoughts,  but  the  other 
made  no  reply,  and  sat  balancing  a  fork  upon  his  fore¬ 
finger  as  though  it  were  the  most  extraordinary  act  of 
sleight  of  hand  he  had  ever  attempted.  When  we  rose 
from  table  he  carelessly  lounged  up  to  my  uncle  and 
said  in  a  low  tone  of  voice — not  so  low,  however,  but 
that  I  overheard  him — 

“  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Palmer.  I  am  the  most 
unfortunate  being  in  the  world.  Come  and  tiff’  with 
me  at  the  Fort  to-day.  It  is  about  your  niece.” 

My  uncle  laughed  and  nodded  his  head,  and  as  I 
passed  him  he  gave  me  a  sly  look  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye,  and  began  to  hum — 

“  ’Tis  love,  ’tis  love,  that  makes  the  world  go  round.” 

“What  does  that  wretch  mean?”  asked  Mrs.  Roberts 
when  we  were  once  more  by  ourselves.  “  What  does 
he  come  here  for  ?  I  have  no  patience  with  James  for 
asking  him  to  stop  to  breakfast.  If  I  were  a  man  I’d 
horsewhip  him  for  trifling  with  a  girl’s  feelings  in  that 
heartless  manner.” 

“  There  seems  to  be  some  mystery  connected  with 
him,”  I  replied,  and  then  repeated  what  I  had  just  over¬ 
heard. 

“  Well,  if  there  is  a  mystery,”  she  rejoined,  “  he  must 
have  been  aware  of  it  all  along.  What  right  has  he  to 
bring  his  mysteries  into  mixed  society  ?  I  hate  mysteries 
and  mystery-mongers.  Either  he  can  marry  you,  or  he 
can’t.  If  he  can,  why  does  he  not  do  it  while  he  has 
the  chance  ?  If  he  cannot,  why  did  he  make  up  to  you 
and  monopolise  you,  and  keep  everybody  else  at  arm’s 
length  ?  Oh,  I  should  like  to  make  a  pincushion  of  him  ! 
I  would  stick  rustv  pins  into  him  everywhere,  all  over 
him  ” 
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“  I  don’t  think  he  would  be  in  any  great  danger  in 
your  hands,”  I  replied,  kissing  her  tenderly.  “  I  wish 
I  could  forget  the  man.  I  do  try  all  I  can,  but — but 
— dear  Mrs.  Roberts — I  cannot  help  it — indeed  I  cannot 
— I  love  him — oh,  I  love  him — dearly  love  him,”  and 
throwing  my  arms  round  her,  I  hid  my  face  on  her 
shoulder  and  cried  like  a  child  that  wants  a  slice  of 
the  moon. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  THE  MOFUS3IL. 

My  uncle  did  not  return  from  the  Fort  until  we  had 
come  back  from  the  eternal  drive  along  the  Course, 
and  were  dressing  for  dinner.  He  came  straight  to  my 
room,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  walked  in  before  I  had 
time  to  make  any  sort  of  reply.  Taking  me  in  his  arms, 
he  kissed  me  on  the  forehead  as  though  I  had  been  his 
own  daughter,  and  said,  in  a  subdued  tone — 

“  My  poor  girl,  I  hardly  know  whether  to  congratu¬ 
late  you  or  condole  with  you.  Four-and-twenty  hours 
ago  I  should  have  said  there  was  no  man  in  all  India 
with  whom  I  would  sooner  see  you  wedded  than  with 
Harry  Ormiston.  He  was  one  of  my  especial  favourites, 
a  fine  manly  fellow,  a  good  shot,  a  good  horseman,  a 
thorough  soldier,  and  withal  a  man  of  exceptional  parts, 
and  possessed  of  much  varied  information.  He  comes, 
too,  of  gentle  blood,  and  cannot  have  less  than  ;^l,5CO 
a  year,  independent  of  his  profession.” 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  but  I  was  too  confused  to 
arrange  my  thoughts,  or  even  to  articulate.  After 
striding  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  he  thus  con¬ 
tinued  : — 

“  Ormiston  has  told  me  of  his  love  for  you,  and  he 
is  under  the  impression  that  he  is  not  indifferent  to  you. 
Is  that  so  ?” 

I  could  not  speak,  but  I  kissed  the  dear  old  man, 
who  smiled  and  went  on — 

“  That  kiss,  I  assume,  means  assent.  Well,  here 
comes  the  vexatious  part  of  the  business.  Your  ad¬ 
mirer,  it  seems,  was  originally  intended  for  the  Church 
— save  the  mark  ! — and  was  sent  to  Cambridge  to  study 
theology.  He  says  he  learned  to  drive  tandem,  mix  a 
bowl  of  bishop,  thrash  a  bargee,  and  play  at  pool.  In 
addition  to  these  elegant  accomplishments  he  acquired 
a  fatal  facility  of  talking  soft  nonsense  to  young  women 
of  inferior  social  position,  and  on  one  occasion  was  led 
on  by  wine  and  vanity  to  say  more  than  he  intended. 
According  to  his  own  statement  he  meant  nothing  more 
than  an  idle  flirtation,  to  last  till  he  went  home  for  the 
long  vacation.  The  damsel’s  family,  however,  took  up 
the  matter  in  earnest,  and  declared  that  unless  he  pro¬ 
mised  to  marry  the  maiden  they  would  write  to  his 
father,  a  hard,  narrow-minded  man,  who  never  made 
any  allowance  for  human  weakness,  and  would  at  once 
have  disinherited  his  son,  though  an  only  child.  This 
threat  paralysed  the  poor  youth,  who  expressed  himself 
ready  to  do  all  they  asked  of  him  provided  they  would 
wait  until  he  had  entered  into  holy  orders.  To  this 
they  assented  without  much  difficulty,  and  the  treaty 
was  reduced  to  writing.  Having  thus  got  his  persecutors 


on  the  hip.  Master  Harry  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
plucked  at  the  Little  Go,  and  plucked  he  was  most 
egregiously.  His  father  thereupon  flew  into  a  violent 
passion,  and,  purchasing  a  commission  in  a  Queen’s 
regiment,  bade  him  choose  between  a  military  career 
and  starvation.  As  this  was  what  the  scamp  had  all 
along  desired,  he  made  but  a  faint  resistance,  and  re¬ 
signed  the  cure  of  souls  for  the  slaughter  of  bodies. 
Upon  his  hither’s  death  he  says  he  wrote  to  the  girl’s 
parents  and  offered  to  pay  them  would 

give  up  the  paper  in  which  he  had  conditionally  pledged 
himself  to  marry  their  daughter.  They  appear,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  a  cross-grained,  pig-headed  sort  of  people, 
and  telling  him  that  he  was  ‘  no  gentleman,’  refused  to 
surrender  his  ‘  bond,’  as  they  call  it,  until  he  acts  up  to 
the  spirit  of  his  engagement.” 

“  And  they  are  quite  right,  uncle,”  I  here  broke  in. 
“  Captain  Ormiston’s  conduct  was  evasive,  ungentle- 
manly,  and  dishonourable.” 

“  So  he  himself  admits,  my  dear,  but  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  he  was  young  and  inexperienced,  and  really 
one  would  think  that  a  fine  of  £$oo  would  have  satisfied 
the  ends  of  justice.” 

“  May  she  not  have  loved  him,  uncle  ?”  I  asked,  not  a 
little  indignant  at  the  notion  that  a  man  may  do  what 
he  pleases  provided  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  few  pounds 
more  or  less. 

‘‘  I  know  nothing  about  that,”  he  answered.  “  It  is 
very  clear  that  if  she  does  her  love  is  not  reciprocated, 
and  that  she  will  never  be  Mrs.  Ormiston — in  this  world, 
at  least.  He  pressed  me  very  hard  to  prevail  upon  you 
to  consent  to  a  private  marriage,  but  I  distinctly  refused 
to  be  mixed  up  with  any  underhand  doings,  and*I  added 
that  I  was  quite  certain  you  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  man  who  shrank  from  marrying  you  in  the  face 
of  all  the  world.  Uid  I  well  to  say  so 

“  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently,  uncle,  for  all  your 
kindness  and  considerateness.  Nothing  would  induce 
me  to  accede  to  a  secret  marriage.” 

I  uttered  those  words  proudly  and  firmly,  in  utter 
forgetfulness  of  my  recent  delinquency.  As  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  empty  church,  of  the  clerk  who  gave  me 
away,  and  of  the  pew-opener  who,  with  him,  attested 
my  signature,  suddenly  rushed  upon  my  mind,  I  felt  the 
room  heave  and  swim  round,  .and,  dropping  into  a 
chair,  I  buried  my  burning  face  in  my  handkerchief. 

“  Poor  child  !”  said  my  uncle  soothingly.  “  Do  not 
give  way,  dear ;  all  will  come  right  in  a  month  or  two. 
Harry  has  agreed  to  write  once  more  to  these  people, 
informing  them  of  his  intended  marriage,  and  offering 
them  one-half  of  the  sum  he  previously  named,  at  the 
same  time  threatening  legal  proceedings  if  they  attempt 
to  annoy  either  himself  or  his  bride.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Anastasia,  I  can’t  understand  why  he  should 
trouble  himself  about  that  foolish  scrap  of  paper.  I 
know  if  it  were  my  case  I  should  get  spliced  as  fast  as 
psssible,  and  then  ask  for  the  stupid  document,  which 
is  evidently  of  no  use  to  any  one.  Young  men  now-a- 
days  don’t  seem  to  have  half  the  energy  they  had  in  my 
time.  They  are  always  thinking  about  what  the  world 
will  say,  instead  of  going  ahead  and  letting  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.” 
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I  had  now  recovered  myself,  and,  going  up  to  my 
uncle,  I  took  his  hands  in  mine  and  kissed  them,  and 
promised  to  be  guided  entirely  by  his  advice. 

“  That’s  right,  my  lass,”  he  exclaimed  in  his  hearty, 
cheery  manner ;  “  we’ll  go  off  to  the  factory  as  soon 
as  the  dakh  is  laid,  and  there  pass  a  pleasant  time,  ‘  nor 
think  of  care  or  woe,’  until  our  gallant  enslaver  comes 
to  lay  his  hand  and  heart  and  et  caeteras  at  your  feet. 
Bless  me !  there’s  that  dreadful  gong  that  frights  this 
house  from  its  propriety,  and  I  have  not  yet  begun  to 
dress.  Keep  up  your  spirits,  my  dear,  and  never  say 
die.” 

Therewith  he  hurried  off  to  his  room,  shouting  for 
his  bearer  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  while  I  entered  the 
drawing-room  wreathed  in  smiles,  but  sick  at  heart,  and 
decidedly  not  hungry. 

On  the  third  evening  after  that  memorable  interview 
my  uncle  and  I  started  for  the  Mofussil,  travelling  by 
night  to  avoid  the  midday  heat.  We  were  borne  in 
palkees,  or  palanquins,  supported  upon  men’s  shoulders 
upon  a  long  stout  bamboo  pole,  and  as  everything  was 
new  to  me  I  enjoyed  it  vastly.  At  first  I  was  some¬ 
what  shocked  by  the  number  of  children  standing  about 
in  the  villages  through  which  we  passed,  dressed  in 
nothing  particular,  except  that  many  of  the  boys  wore 
a  string  and  occasionally  a  key  suspended  from  it,  but 
I  soon  became  used  to  stranger  and  more  unpleasant 
sights  than  this,  consoling  myself  by  the  reflection  that 
I  was  no  worse  off  than  those  who  had  gone  before 
me  or  than  those  who  would  follow.  It  was  some  time, 
however,  before  I  could  reconcile  myself  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  abject  poverty  that  everywhere  met  the  eye. 
The  vegetation,  indeed,  was  most  luxuriant,  and  far 
exceeded  my  wildest  imaginings,  but  the  cultivators  of 
the  land  seemed  steeped  in  misery.  On  mentioning 
this  to  my  uncle  at  a  dakh  bungalow,  where  we  stopped 
to  refresh  ourselves,  he  laughed  good-humouredly  and 
said — 

“  You  remind  me  of  your  aunt  when  I  first  brought 
her  to  the  factory.  She  was  so  much  pained  at  seeing 
the  poor  fellows  toiling  in  the  hot  sun  without  a  rag  on 
their  backs,  that  she  rummaged  out  all  my  old  shirts, 
of  which  there  were  some  dozens  I  believe,  and  sent 
them  out  to  the  naked  coolies.  Next  day  they  came  to 
their  work  in  their  ordinary  want  of  attire,  but  as  soon 
as  she  appeared  in  the  verandah  to  look  after  her  pets 
they  assembled  from  far  and  near,  and,  drawing  up  in 
a  line,  made  repeated  salaams.  Being  at  a  loss  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  of  this  demonstration  she  called 
me  to  her  side,  when  I  informed  her  that  the  people 
were  thanking  her  for  giving  them  such  nice  head-gear. 
Instead  of  clothing  themselves  in  my  cotton  garments, 
they  had  deftly  twisted  the  same  round  their  heads, 
and  were  not  sorry  to  be  thus  protected  from  the  sun.” 

“  Poor  creatures  !”  cried  I,  “  it  makes  one’s  heart 
bleed  to  see  such  plenty  on  all  sides,  and  these  indus¬ 
trious  peasants  without  a  penny-piece  to  bless  them¬ 
selves  with.” 

“  Penny-pieces  they  have  not,  I  dare  say,”  rejoined 
my  uncle,  “  but  their  wives  have  store  of  silver  brace¬ 
lets,  anklets,  earrings,  and  nose-rings,  which  is  their 
equivalent  for  a  savings-bank,  and,  take  them  all  in  all. 


you  will  find  that  they  are  at  least  as  well  off  as  your 
Wilts  or  Dorset  labourers.  They  don’t  get  bacon  or 
beer,  but  they  have  as  much  rice  and  vegetable  diet  as 
they  can  stow  away  in  their  capacious  paunch,  and  in 
ordinary  times  they  are  as  light  and  merry-hearted  as 
sons  of  the  clod  can  ever  hope  to  be.” 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  as  much  charmed  with  my 
aunt  as  I  had  been  with  my  uncle.  She  meant  well  I 
doubt  not,  and  w'as  as  kind  as  was  consistent  with  a 
precise,  nervous  deportment.  Indeed,  the  stiffness  and 
formality  of  her  manner  did  her  injustice,  for,  though 
quite  undemonstrative,  she  was  always  ready  to  do  a 
service  to  any  one  who  asked  it  of  her,  but  was  seldom 
known  to  offer  her  aid  spontaneously.  She  was,  in 
fact,  the  exact  double  of  my  father,  and  often  drew 
from  me  a  smile  as  I  closed  my  eyes  and  fancied  that 
I  was  listening  to  his  elaborate  exposition  of  some 
totally  insignificant  truism.  My  uncle,  however,  thought 
there  was  not  such  another  woman  in  the  world,  for  he 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  flooding  everything  connected 
with  himself  with  a  golden  light,  and  refused  to  see  any 
motes  in  the  sun’s  beams.  That  she  was  sincerely 
attached  to  him  I  quite  believe,  and  it  would  have  been 
passing  strange  had  it  been  otherwise,  except  that 
“  human  love”  is  seldom  “  the  growth  of  human  will.” 
But,  for  my  part,  I  never  felt  at  home  with  her. 
Whenever  we  were  left  to  ourselves  I  involuntarily 
shrank  within  my  shell,  and  if  ever  I  ventured  to  put 
forth  my  antennas  they  were  certain  to  come  into  col¬ 
lision  with  some  hardness  or  asperity,  and  were  hastily 
withdrawn.  It  thus  happened  that  I  was  nearly 
always  with  my  uncle,  accompanying  him  in  his  rides, 
even  on  his  elephant,  and  frequently  officiating  as  his 
English  secretary.  It  was  a  happy  time,  and  w'ould 
have  been  altogether  cloudless  had  I  never  encountered 
Captain  Ormiston,  or  had  succeeded  in  conquering  my 
partiality  for  that  destroyer  of  my  peace. 

The  respect,  I  might  almost  say  the  reverential  love, 
for  my  uncle,  shown  by  the  natives  of  all  ranks,  was 
sometimes  very  affecting  from  its  evident  sincerity  and 
depth  of  feeling.  It  was  so  different  from  what  I  had 
been  half  led  to  apprehend  from  the  misrepresentations 
of  Beehee  Snoresby  and  Padre  Pook,  that  at  first  I  often 
caught  myself  suspecting  the  natives  of  hypocrisy,  but 
after  awhile  I  became  convinced  that  they  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  his  honesty  and  uprightness,  his  perfect  candour 
and  truthfulness,  his  strict  impartiality,  his  pure  morals, 
and  lusty  manliness.  His  kindness  to  the  poor  was 
patriarchal.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  industrious  poor, 
for  to  professional  mendicants,  especially  to  those  of  a 
religious  character,  he  was  hard  and  inexorable,  and 
never  permitted  them  to  approach  the  factory.  His 
house  was  a  large  handsome  two-storied  building, 
erected  upon  arches,  and  capable  of  affording  hospitality 
to  a  dozen  guests  at  a  time.  You  ascended  by  a  broad 
flight  of  steps,  and  entered  a  wide  lofty  hall  hung  round 
with  weapons  and  trophies  of  the  chase.  The  grounds 
were  laid  out  with  great  taste  and  had  quite  a  park¬ 
like  appearance,  even  to  the  presence  of  tame  deer  and 
antelopes.  Within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  nearest  vil¬ 
lage  there  were  two  good-sized  bungalows  built  by  my 
uncle  as  male  and  female  hospital  wards,  attended  by  a 
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native  doctor  trained  at  the  Calcutta  Medical  College, 
for  whom  he  had  provided  a  residence,  and  whose 
salary  was  paid  by  him  and  the  Government  in  equal 
proportions.  There  was  likewise  a  schoolroom,  well 
furnished  with  books  and  maps  of  elementary  instruc- 

Ition,  conducted  by  a  native,  educated,  bat  not  con¬ 
verted,  by  the  American  missionaries,  and  whose  house 
and  stipend  were  contributed  by  the  same  benefactor. 
The  good  he  did  was  incalculable.  For  two  hours 
every  day  he  sat  in  his  katcherry,  a  large  room  with 
the  doors  wide  open  to  afford  access  to  all  who  suffered 
wrong  or  sought  advice.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  a  court 
of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  and  his  judgments  were 
rarely  disputed.  As  the  nearest  assistant  magistrate 
lived  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  was  unapproach¬ 
able  for  several  months  at  a  time  during  the  rainy  season, 
i  the  advantage  derived  by  the  peasants  from  a  court  of 
I  reference  at  their  very  doors  could  hardly  be  prized 
5  too  highly.  At  first  I  took  it  for  granted  that  my  uncle 
J  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  a  gentleman  in  his  position 
I  would  have  been  in  England,  but  he  laughed  heartily 
when  he  discovered  my  mistake,  and  reminding  me  that 
he  was  only  “  an  interloper,”  assured  me  that  although 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  human  beings  depended 
upon  him  in  one  shape  or  another,  or  looked  up  to  him 
as  their  friend  and  redresser  of  grievances,  he  was 
recognised  by  the  Government  as  nothing  better  than  a 
mere  adventurer,  and  regarded  with  distrust  rather  than 
with  confidence  or  sympathy. 

A  few  days  afterwards  two  missionaries  came  and 
took  up  their  abode  at  the  factory  for  upwards  of  a 

(fortnight,  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  their  host,  who  treated  them  with  marked  kindli¬ 
ness  and  respect.  The  footing  on  which  my  uncle  and 
I  his  guests  stood  to  one  another  was  so  different  from 
what  I  had  expected,  that  I  could  not  help  expressing 
my  surprise,  quoting  Padre  Pook  as  my  authority. 

“  My  dear  child,”  he  exclaimed,  “  for  Heaven’s  sake 
don’t  judge  of  Indian  missionaries  by  Padre  Pook.  He 
is  a  coarse  caricature  of  a  very  estimable,  though,  as  I 
think,  very  injudicious  body  of  men,  whose  honesty  of 
purpose  and  entire  disinterestedness  are  beyond  all  taint 
of  suspicion  or  reproach.  The  two  gentlemen  who 
'  now  honour  me  with  their  company  are  perfectly 
'  aware  of  my  sentiments  as  to  the  impracticability 
of  the  task  they  have  taken  in  hand,  but  th.at  does 
I  not  lessen  our  mutual  regard.  At  the  same  time  I 


admit  that  there  are  so  ne,  and  not  a  few,  missionaries 
in  this  country  who  are  doing  irreparable  mischief  by 
creating  an  ill  feeling  between  planters  and  ryots.  I  try 
to  hope  that  they  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  evil  they  are 
working,  but  they  are  not  the  less  dangerous,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  they  are  indirectly  encouraged  and 
egged  on  by  certain  members  of  the  Government,  who 
cannot  endure  the  idea  of  English  colonisation,  even  on 
the  most  limited  scale.  With  all  their  assumed  arro¬ 
gance  and  self-assurance,  they  know  right  well  that  if 
ever  an  English  public  is  constituted  in  Bengal,  the  reign 
of  incompetency  and  favouritism  will  come  to  an  end. 
And  then  what  is  to  become  of  them  and  theirs  ?” 

“  Is  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  Christianity 
making  much  progress,  uncle  ?” 

“  None  whatever,  my  dear,”  was  his  prompt  reply. 
“  Until  quite  recently  Englishmen  in  India  led  such 
immoral,  irreligious  lives,  that  no  respectable  native 
cared  to  adopt  a  faith  that  produced  such  vile  fruit. 
Even  now  there  is  too  much  drunkenness,  too  much 
laxity  of  principle,  too  much  neglect  of  the  outward  and 
visible  forms  of  divine  worship,  to  impress  the  natives 
with  a  very  favourable  notion  of  the  truth  and  purity  of 
Christian  teachings.  The  fact  is,  Christianity  is  not 
adapted  to  Eastern  peoples,  and  will  never  strike  deep 
root  in  India.” 

“  My  dear  uncle,”  I  exclaimed,  “  what  are  you  talking 
about  ?  Why,  Christianity  took  its  rise  in  the  East. 
Besides,  as  a  revealed  religion  it  must  be  adapted  to 
the  whole  world.” 

“  In  that  case,”  said  my  uncle  drily,  “  I  suppose  the 
W'orld  is  not  adapted  to  it.  How  long  did  Christianity 
flourish  in  the  East  ?  Was  it  ever  understood  by  eitlier 
Jew  or  Gentile  in  Syria  or  Asia  Minor  ?  As  for  its 
introduction  into  Europe  that  was  rather  a  political  than 
a  religious  movement.  At  the  best  its  teachers  made  a 
compromise,  and  paganised  its  ceremonies  and  institu¬ 
tions,  just  as  the  Jesuits  in  Southern  India  subsequently 
Brahmanised  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Germans 
and  Teutonic  chivalry  the  condition  of  women  would 
not  have  been  sensibly  improved,  and  without  that  what 
should  we  ever  have  heard  of  the  humanising  influences 
of  Christianity  ?” 

“  You  are  half  a  pagan  yourself,  uncle,  I  do  believe,” 
cried  I,  “  but  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  professing 
Christians  were  only  a  quarter  as  anxious  as  you  ate  ta 
do  w'hat  is  right  because  it  is  right.” 


“  FOR  THOUGHTS.” 


A  PANSY  on  his  breast  she  laid. 

Splendid,  and  dark  with  Tyrian  dyes  ; 
“  Take  it  ;  ’tis  like  your  tender  eyes. 
Deep  as  the  midnight  heaven,”  she  said. 

The  rich  rose  mantling  in  her  cheek. 
Before  him  like  the  dawn  she  stood. 
Pausing  upon  life’s  height,  subdued. 
Yet  triumphing,  both  proud  and  meek. 

And  white  as  winder  stirs,  intense 
With  steadfast  tire,  his  brilliant  face 


Bent  toward  her  with  an  eager  grace. 

Pale  with  a  rapture  half  suspense. 

“  You  give  me  then  a  thought,  O  sweet !” 
He  cried,  and  kissed  the  purple  flower, 
And  bowed  by  love’s  resistless  power. 
Trembling  he  sank  before  her  feet. 

She  crowned  his  beautiful  bowed  head 
With  one  caress  of  her  white  hand  ; 

“  Rise  up,  my  flower  of  all  the  land. 

For  all  my  thoughts  are  yours,”  she  said. 

z 
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ABOUT  WOMEN_TO  WOMEN. 

SHAKSPEARE’s  JULIET. 


TO  students  of  human  nature  there  is  perhaps  no 
much  greater  treat  than  to  watch  the  performance 
of  one  of  Shakspeare’s  plays.  Even  if  indifferently 
played  the  words  raise  for  a  moment  the  actors  above 
themselves.  Their  conception  of  the  part  allotted  to 
them,  if  they  are  good  actors,  is  a  study  in  the  more 
glorious  side  of  humanity,  while  the  indifferent  per¬ 
formers  excite  humour  in  the  kindly  and  sarcasm  in 
the  bitter. 

A  new  and  very  young  actress.  Miss  Wallis,  has 
lately  chosen  the  character  of  Juliet  for  the  display  of 
her  histrionic  powers.  In  doing  so  her  judgment  shows 
itself  older  than  her  years.  In  youth  and  looks  her 
Juliet  is  perfect ;  it  would  be  in  impersonation  also  if 
she  would  remember  that  genius  shows  itself  even  more 
by  its  reserved  force  than  by  what  it  actually  displays. 
We  ought  to  feel,  even  in  the  most  tragic  scenes,  that 
the  actress  while  most  forcible  could  be  more  forcible 
still.  When  we  are  entranced  with  the  emotion  of 
Beethoven’s  music  we  feel  at  the  same  time  that  his 
character  is  greater  than  the  emotion,  and  would  be 
capable  of  even  greater  expression. 

In  poetry  Tennyson  and  Browning  are  as  great  by 
what  they  do  not  say  as  by  what  they  say.  They  do 
not  require  to  be  told  as  Hamlet  tells  his  players  : — 

“  In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  I  may  say) 
whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget 
.1  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness  ....  it 
out-Herods  Herod  ....  for  anything  so  overdone 
is  from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the 
first,  .and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  ’twere,  the 
mirror  up  to  nature  ;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of 
the  time  his  form  and  pressure.” 

Perhaps  the  truest  part  of  this  speech,  all  truth,  is  the 
mention  of  whom  the  actress  is  to  play  for — the  judi¬ 
cious  ;  “  the  censure  of  which  one  must,  in  your  allow¬ 
ance,  o’erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.” 

What  do  we  most  require  in  our  friend,  that  we 
may  never  say,  “  I  know  the  whole  of  him.”  If  we 
tear  down  the  veil  at  once,  then  are  the  mysteries  soon 
conned  and  tired  of.  Did  men  and  women  know  how 
to  be  true  friends — true  lovers — the  expression  of  their 
friendship  and  love  would  be  like  the  storms  on  the 
sea,  expressions  of  infinite  depth. 

Juliet — love-sick  Juliet — has  been  more  laughed  at 
than  admired  by  Englishwomen  for  her  warm-wooing 
and  loving  utterances.  While  thinking  of  the  sins  and 
follies  that  do  most  easily  beset  women,  the  wretched 
thing  called  flirtation,  which  means,  in  pKain  English, 
the  searching  for  false  admiration  from  all  men,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places — the  consequent  waste  of  time  in 
decking  the  outside,  leaving  the  inner  woman  empty  .md 
v.ain,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  consequent  loss  of  any 
worthy  man’s  love — while  thinking  of  these  things,  and 


watching  women,  we  have  often  turned  to  Juliet  for 
relief. 

No  woman  who  has  ever  truly  loved  could  be  a  flirt. 
Women  flirt  because  they  do  not  love.  The  world  of 
women  look  upon  love  as  something  to  play  with,  a  kind 
of  secondary  attendant  on  a  good  settlement,  but  in  itself 
something  to  be  rather  ashamed  of  than  gloried  in,  if 
thought  of :  — 

‘Of  course,  next  moment, 

Tlie  world’s  honours,  in  derision. 

Trampled  out  the  li"ht  for  ever: 

Never  fear  Imt  there’s  provision 
Of  the  devil’s  to  qtioneh  knowledfre. 

Lest  we  walk  the  earth  in  rapture  I 
Makinfs  those  who  catch  (hsl's  secret 
Just  so  much  more  prize  the  capture.” 

“  Girls  think  too  much  about  lovers,”  said  an  anxious 
mother  to  us.  “  Yes,  madam,”  we  replied,  “  but  they 
do  not  think  enough  about  love.” 

H.alf  the  misery  and  more  than  half  the  sin  in  this  wide 
world  would  be  cured  if  women’s  conception  of  love 
could  be  heightened,  strengthened,  purified.  The  study  of 
Shakspeare’s  heroines  would  be  better  mental  food  for 
any  girl  than  the  study  how  to  get  a  husband. 

It  would  teach  women  how  to  be  sensible  and 
loving,  passionate  and  true.  Intelligent  beings  and 
lovely  women  joined  to  a  lofty  acquiescence  in  the  positive 
course  of  circumstance  is  a  firm  belief  that  the  soul  may 
be  tuned  to  love’s  harmonies. 

“  Love  wliH-li,  on  earth,  amiti  all  the  shows  of  it. 

Has  ever  been  seen  the  sole  "ood  of  life  in  it. 

The  love,  ever  fjrowiiie:  then",  s])ite  of  tlio  strife  in  it. 

Shall  arise,  made  perfect,  from  death’s  repose  of  it.” 

“  But,”  says  some  disdainful  nineteenth  century  made¬ 
moiselle,  “  Juliet  made  as  much  love  to  Romeo  as 
Romeo  made  to  her.” 

“Certainly,”  we  ansver-,  “and  why  should  she 
not  ?” 

“  Oh,  it  is  not  proper  for  a  girl  to  show  a  man  she 
loves  him.” 

“  If  it  is  ‘  proper’  for  her  to  li  ten  to  his  love  at  all, 
or,  as  Juliet  herself  says — 

“  ‘  If  that  thy  hc:it  of  li>vi  he  h.iiiir’.rahlc, 

/riiy  purpose  m  \rriajr“,’ 

it  is  as  right  that  she  should  express  her  love  as  thal 
she  should  feel  it.” 

If  women  would  but  be  more  real  in  all  they  do, 
whether  it  be  work  or  love,  half  the  evil  in  existing 
arrangements  would  vanish.  Woman’s  whole  nature 
is  more  reserved  th.an  man’s,  and  rightly  so.  Julici 
well  expresses  the  emotion  of  a  true  woman  wher 
Romeo  unseen  has  heard  the  expression  of  her  love  : — 

“  Jrr.IF.T.  Thou  know'st  the  ma«k  of  iiiA't  is  on  my  face, 

Else  would  a  nmiJen  Mush  hcpaiiit  luy  clicek 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-niiiht. 

Fain  would  1  dwell  on  fonu,  fain,  fain  deny 
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“  What  1  have  spoke.  Uut  fartnvell  coinpliineiit ! 

Dost  thou  love  mo?  i  know  thou  wilt  say  ‘Ay,’ 

Ami  1  will  take  thy  word :  yet,  if  thou  swear’st. 

Thou  mayst  prove  false;  at  lovers’  ])erjuries. 

They  say,  dove  laughs.  O  gentle  Komi'o, 

If  fhou  (lost  love,  jinmounce  it  faithfully : 

Or,  if  thou  think’st  I  am  too  (piiekly  won. 

I’ll  frown  and  he  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay. 

So  thou  wilt  W(X) ;  hut  els(>  not  for  the  world. 

In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond. 

And  therefore  thou  mayst  think  my  ’haviour  light : 

But  trust  me,  gentleman.  I’ll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  eunning  to  be  strange.” 

Shakspeare  says  the  most  beautiful  things  about 
woman’s  eyes  that  ever  have  been  said  ;  he  makes  Bas- 
sanio  say  of  Portia’s  portrait  that  he  wondered  how  the 
painter  could  see  to  do  them  : — 

“  Having  made  one, 

Methinks  it  should  have  jiower  to  steal  both  his. 

And  leave  itself  uufurnish’d.” 

Romeo  says  of  Juliet’s — 

“  Her  eye  in  heaven 

Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright. 

That  birds  would  sing  and  thitdi  it  were  not  night.” 

We  must  enter  a  protest  against  the  stage  mangling 
of  Shakspeare’s  lines.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  are 
left  out  altogether.  It  comes  near  to  prohination  to 
take  liberties  with  Shakspeare’s  text. 

When  Shakspeaie’s  text  is  love,  he  presses  all  Nature 
into  the  service  of  his  tongue — when  Juliet  wishes  to 
tell  how  much  she  loves,  she  takes  one  of  the  greatest 
things  in  Nature  to  comp.ire  it  to  ; — 

‘‘  My  bounty  is  as  l>onndl('ss  as  the  sc'a. 

My  Icve  as  deep.” 

When  the  lovers  part — tragical  parting  to  us  who 
know  their  fate — all  the  surrounding  landscape  helps 
their  farewells  : — 

“  drUET.  Wilt  thou  he  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day  : 

It  was  the  niglitingale,  and  not  the  lark. 

That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate-tree. 

Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

‘‘  Romeo.  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn  ; 

No  nightingale.  I,'«)k,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  elonds  in  yonder  east ; 

Night’s  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiidoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 

1  must  he  gone  and  live',  or  stay  and  die. 

‘‘.IrLir.T  Yon  light  is  not  daylight;  I  know  it,  I ; 

It  is  gome  meteor  that  the  snn  exhales. 

To  he  to  time  this  night  a  torch-hearer, 

AtuI  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  .Mantua : 

Therefore  slay  yet ;  thou  necd’st  not  to  he  gone. 

“  Romeo.  Let  me  he  ta’en,  let  me  he  put  to  death ; 

I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 

I’ll  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  moruing  eye. 


“  ’Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia’s  brow  ; 

Nor  that  is  not  the  lark  whose  notes  do  beat 

The  vault  of  heaven  so  high  alxjve  our  heads.” 

.Shakspeare  nowhere  describes  Juliet ,''yet  we  gather 
from  touches  scattered  here  and  there  that  Juliet  was 
youthful,  airy,  with  delicate  grace.  Wo  are  told  she 
had 

”  Beauty,  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear  I” 

The  Friar  describes  her  approach  : — 

“  O,  so  light  a  step 

Will  ne’er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint !” 

And  her  father  says — 

“  Death  lies  ujOTn  her  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  tield.” 

Mrs.  Jameson  has  criticised  Juliet  with  characteristic 
skill.  We  take  the  following  extract  from  her  sketch : — 

“  Love  as  a  passion  forms  the  groundwork  of  the 
drama.  Now,  admitting  the  maxim  of  Rochefoucauld, 
that  there  is  but  one  love,  though  a  thousand  diflerent 
copies,  yet  the  true  sentiment  itself  has  as  many  different 
aspects  as  the  human  soul  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  It 
is  not  only  modifier',  by  the  individual  character  and 
temperament,  but  is  under  the  influence  of  clime  and 
circumstance.  The  love  that  is  calm  in  one  moment 
shall  show  itself  vehement  and  tumultuous  at  another. 
The  love  that  is  wild  and  passionate  in  the  South  is  deep 
and  contemplative  in  the  North.  Love  is  ardent  or  deep, 
bold  or  timid,  jealous  or  confiding,  impatient  or  humble, 
hopeful  or  desponding,  and  yet  there  are  not  many 
loves  but  one  love. 

“  Juliet  is  love  itself.  The  love  that  is  so  chaste  and 
dignified  in  Portia,  so  airy,  delicate,  and  fearless  in 
Miranda,  so  sweetly  confiding  in  Perdita,  so  playfully 
fond  in  Rosalind,  so  constant  in  Imogen,  so  devoted  in 
Desdemona,  so  fervent  in  Helen,  so  tender  in  Viola,  is 
e.ich  and  all  of  these  in  Juliet.” 

The  Germans  appreciated  Shakspeare  at  his  true 
value  before  England  knew  what  a  man-child  had  been 
born  unto  her.  .Schlegel  thus  speaks  of  Rcuieo  and 
Juliet : — 

“  By  the  manner  in  which  .Shakspeare  has  handled 
the  story  it  has  become  a  glorious  song  of  praise  on 
that  inexpressible  feeling  which  ennobles  the  soul  and 
gives  to  it  its  highest  sublimity,  and  which  elevates  even 
the  senses  themselves  into  soul,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
a  melancholy  elegy  on  its  frailty  from  its  own  natural 
and  external  circumstances — at  once  the  deification  and 
the  burial  of  love.  Whatever  is  most  intoxicating  in 
the  odour  of  a  Southern  spring,  languishing  in  the  song 
of  the  nightingale,  or  voluptuous  on  the  first  opening  of 
the  rose,  is  breathed  into  this  poem.” 
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JOACHIM 

^^HERE  must  be  still  many  Englishmen  alive  who 
i  visited  Florence  as  long  ago  as  1830  to  18391  and 
who  can  recollect  the  receptions  of  the  Countess  Lipona, 
once  on  a  time  Caroline  Murat,  Bonaparte,  ex-Queen 
of  Naples.  What  pleasant  receptions,  devoid  of  form, 
in  which  music  began  the  evening,  and  conversation  ot 
a  most  interesting  sort  concluded  it !  As  soon  as  the 
piano  ceased  accompanying  the  charming  voice  of  the  late 
Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  assuredly  one  of  the  finest 
amateur  tenor  singers  in  Europe,  or  that  of  his  brother 
Charles,  a  scarcely  less  celebrated  baritone,  the  intimate 
habitues  of  the  Palazzo  Griffon!  used  to  close  up  together 
and  tell  stories  and  anecdotes  of  the  events  of  the  day 
or  of  times  gone  by  until  nearly  morning.  There  was 
a  charm  in  hours  passed  in  this  manner  hardly  to  be 
understood  except  by  those  who  have  experienced  the 
softness  of  a  Florentine  night ;  the  great  saloon  was  still 
in  disorder  from  the  concert  or  the  dance,  but  the  dancers 
and  singers  had  disappeared.  The  musicians’  desks  were 
st'll  there,  some  encumbered  with  forgotten  sheets  of 
music  ;  the  whist-tables  with  four  empty  chairs  in  their 
laces  still ;  and  then,  in  exchange  for  the  buzz  of  con¬ 
versation  or  the  music  of  the  waltz,  a  more  familiar 
conversation  came  in  its  place ;  the  servants  brought  in 
tea  and  cakes  and  wafers,  all  impressed  with  the  arms 
of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  the  work  of  the  chef-de-cuisitic 
of  the  well-known  Madame  Dubarry.  Sleep  was  not 
to  be  thought  of  on  such  nights  as  these.  The  Countess 
Lipona  used  to  say  frequently — 

“  Like  my  brother  the  Emperor,  three  hours’  sleep  are 
always  enough  for  me.” 

Her  intimates  were  always  most  proud  to  adopt  such 
a  habit,  coming  as  it  did  direct  from  Napoleon.  When 
at  last  we  quitted  the  palace  it  very  often  happened  that 
we  could  see  the  reflection  of  the  rising  sun  on  the  dark 
porticoes  of  the  Uffizii  and  on  the  dome  of  San  Spirito. 

The  countess  would  sometimes  tell  us  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  stories,  with  a  French-Italian  grace  of  expression 
which  never  forsook  her.  She  had  been  an  actor  in  so 
many  dramas, and  misfortunes,  she  was  never  at 
a  loss  when  it  was  her  turn  to  call  upon  our  attention, 
and  which  no  one  did  so  well. 

One  night  when  the  family  circle  was  smaller  than 
usual,  and  the  chairs  round  her  fautadl  were  drawn 
more  closely  together,  our  noble  entertainer  offered  to 
relate  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  days  of  her 
royal  position  which  had  never  been  made  public.  As 
she  spoke  her  voice  betrayed  Involuntary  emotion,  and 
the  still  beautiful  and  calm  expression  of  face  indicated  the 
impression  of  some  sad  recollections.  We  sat  in  silent 
and  anxious  expectation.  After  a  few  moments’  pause  she 
began  : — 

“  During  the  times  that  Italy  was  French,  a  revolt 
broke  out  in  one  of  our  regiments  stationed  at  Leghorn  ; 
it  was  a  very  serious  affair  ;  it  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  mutiny  among  soldiers.  The  Emperor  was 
exceedingly  irritated  when  he  heard  of  it ;  he  promised 


MURAT. 

to  make  a  severe  example  of  the  offending  regiment, 
and  Joachim  received  orders  to  punish  the  revolters  in 
the  severest  manner.  The  Emperor’s  orders  were  pre¬ 
cise  and  terrible ;  there  were  to  be  no  courts-martial, 
but  immediate  executions.  Joachim  arrived  at  Leghorn 
and  mustered  the  regiment  in  the  Place  d’Armes  ;  he 
announced  to  the  soldiers  that  he  had  the  Emperor’s 
orders  to  punish  them,  and  that  they  would  be  punished. 
The  terrible  brevity  of  his  address  and  his  threatening 
manner,  above  all  the  prestige  of  his  name,  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  awe  the  mutinous  soldiers  ;  they  fell  on  their 
knees  ;  they  begged  him  to  spare  them,  to  forgive  them, 
and  give  them  the  chance  of  redeeming  their  character. 
Joachim  was  touched,  for  he  was  kind  to  a  degree,  and 
his  first  affections  were  for  his  men,  the  more  so  for 
his  men  in  distress  at  his  feet.  But  his  orders  were 
strict ;  he  repressed  his  emotion  ;  he  still  wore  the 
angry  expression  of  face  with  which  he  appeared  before 
the  regiment,  and  in  a  hoarse  tone  he  exclaimed — “  I 
am  about  to  decimate  the  regiment  !’  Great  was  every 
one’s  consternation.  The  regiment  was  sent  back  to 
barracks,  whence  came  a  deputation  to  Murat  to  implore 
his  pardon.  Officers  and  men  swore  to  meet  their  death 
in  the  next  engagement  under  the  Emperor’s  eyes,  if  he 
would  spare  them  the  dishonour  of  dying  like  traitors 
by  the  hands  of  their  fellow-soldiers.  Murat  remained 
for  a  long  time  deaf  to  all  entreaty,  at  least  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance.  At  last  he  seemed  touched  by  their  submis¬ 
sion,  but  their  crime  had  been  so  great,  and  his  orders 
were  so  precise,  that  he  exacted  that  three  soldiers  taken 
from  among  those  who  had  been  most  conspicuous  in  the 
mutiny  should  be  picked  out,  and  that  their  lives  should 
atone  for  the  guilt  of  the  whole  regiment.  The  three 
victims  were  soon  chosen  ;  they  were  put  into  confine¬ 
ment  ;  their  execution  was  to  take  place  the  next  day. 
In  the  meantime  the  regiment  was  consigned  to  its 
barracks. 

“  In  the  middle  of  the  night  Joachim  secretly  sent 
for  the  three  soldiers ;  they  were  brought  to  him  by 
a  gaoler  in  whom  he  had  confidence. 

“  ‘  You  will  be  shot  to-morrow  morning,’  said  Murat 
to  them.  (The  soldiers  burst  into  tears.)  ‘  Prepare  for 
death,  and  meet  it  like  brave  men  should,  and  so  wipe 
away  the  recollection  of  your  crime.  I  will  take  charge 
of  your  final  adieux  to  your  fathers  and  mothers  ;  what 
have  they  done  to  deserve  such  a  disgrace  as  your  death 
for  such  a  cause  must  bring  upon  them  ?  Have  you 
thought  for  a  moment  of  your  mothers  ?  Tell  me,’  (I'he 
poor  wretches  were  unable  to  speak.)  ‘These  poor 
women  might  well  have  been  proud  if  you  had  fallen 
in  battle  against  the  Austrians  ;  but  here — poor  fellows 
— well,  I  shall  send  a  priest  to  you  to  administer  the 
last  consolations  of  religion  ;  think  of  France,  and  make 
your  peace  with  God  ;  from  this  hour  you  no  longer 
belong  to  this  world.’ 

“  The  soldiers  threw  themselves  at  Joachim’s  feet,  not 
to  ask  their  lives,  that  was  hopeless,  but  to  beg  him  to 
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forgive  them  before  they  died  ;  as  they  were  leaving 
the  room  Joachim  called  them  back. 

“  ‘  If  I  grant  you  your  lives  will  you  become  worthy 
of  my  kindness  ?’ 

“  ‘  No,  we  wish  to  die,’  replied  one  soldier  ;  ‘  we 
deserve  death  ;  shoot  us  ;  we  ought  to  die.’ 

“  ‘  But,’  cried  Joachim,  ‘  if  I  do  not  think  proper  to 
shoot  you,  why  do  you  want  to  die  when  I  want  you  to 
live  ?  I  have  never  ordered  a  man  to  fire  except  on  the 
enemy ;  I  cannot  cause  the  word  to  be  given  to  fire 
upon  you  who  are  Frenchmen  and  my  countrymen, 
guilty  as  you  are.’ 

“  And  Joachim  cried  himself,  for  his  heart  was  as  soft 
as  a  woman’s — was  it  not,  my  friends  ?”  she  continued, 
looking  at  the  old  Sicilian  Duke  S — di — t,  and  the 
Cavaliere  Piero  D - ,  who  were  close  to  her. 

The  two  old  men,  who  had  known  her  husband 
well,  for  the  Duke  commanded  a  regiment  of  the  Nea¬ 
politan  Lancers  during  the  invasion  of  Russia,  and 
which  regiment,  by  the  way  be  it  said,  lost  fewer 
men  from  excessive  cold  than  the  regiments  of  the 
hardier  German  contingents,  and  the  other  had  been  a 
chamberlain  to  her  sister,  the  Grand  Duchess  Elise, 
could  not  help  shedding  a  few  tears  of  sympathy  to  the 
regrets  so  well  invoked  by  the  countess. 

After  a  short  pause  she  went  on  with  her  story. 

“  ‘  Listen  to  me,’  cried  Joachim  in  a  milder  tone ; 

*  you  are  great  criminals,  no  doubt,  but  I  can  see 
energy  and  resolution  in  you  all ;  so  you  must  follow 
my  instructions  ;  I  grant  you  your  lives,  but  to  the 
world  you  must  seem  dead,  above  all  to  your  regiment. 
To-morrow,  at  nightfall,  you  will  be  taken  out  by  the 
Porta  Pisa  to  the  glacis  ;  you  will  receive  the  fire  of  a 
file  of  men,  and  you  will  all  three  fall  as  if  dead  at  that 
moment  the  rear-guard  of  your  regiment,  which  leaves 
this  garrison  to-morrow,  will  pass  along  the  road  and 
will  be  joined  by  the  firing  party  ;  the  darkness  will 
be  in  your  favour.  I  have  assured  the  services  of  a 
man  who  will  take  you  up  on  a  tumbril  and  drive  off 
with  you  to  the  cemetery  ;  there  you  will  find  sailors’ 
clothes,  and  you  will  each  receive  a  thousand  francs  ; 
you  must  remain  quiet  at  an  inn,  which  will  be  pointed 
out,  for  two  or  three  days,  when  an  American  ship  will 
set  sail  for  New  Orleans  ;  go  and  live  there  like  honest 
men,  do  you  see?  You  will  be  put  on  board  as  soon 
as  there  is  a  fitir  wind.  Be  prudent  and  act  as  I  have 
told  you,  and  I  will  communicate  with  your 
families.’ 

“  The  soldiers  kissed  Joachim’s  hand,  and  promised 
he  should  sooner  or  later  hear  a  good  report  of  them. 

“  Everything  took  place  as  Joachim  had  arranged  ;  a 
severe  example  was  made  of  the  regiment ;  no  blood 
was  shed,  and  the  Emperor,  happily  deceived,  thanked 
Murat  for  having  sacrificed  the  lives  of  only  three  men 
to  ll'.e  requirements  of  discipline.  The  Emperor  was 
made  acquainted  with  my  husband’s  device  for  saving 
the  men  on  this  occasion  ;  it  remained  for  years  a  secret 
known  only  to  myself  and  a  few  trustworthy  friends, 
who  never  divulged  it ;  now  the  secret  need  no  longer 
be  kept,  and  I  give  you  the  opportunity  of  hearing  it 
for  the  first  time.” 

After  this  story  the  widow  of  Murat  felt  herself 


unequal  to  prolonging  the  sitting,  and  retired  ;  we,  too, 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  fate  of  such  a  man  ; 
and  we  sat  with  our  eyes  fixed  on  a  grand  and  full-length 
portrait  of  King  Murat,  by  Gros,  representing  him  on 
horseback,  with  the  Bay  of  Naples  at  his  feet,  a  stormy 
sky  overhead,  Vesuvius  in  eruption  in  the  distance — 
Murat  and  Vesuvius,  two  volcanoes  in  presence  of  one 
another.  Several  months  afterwards  I  heard  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  story  while  I  was  at  Rome ;  it  was  told 
me  by  some  one  who  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  Imperial  family.  It  is  like  the  conclusion  of  a  tale 
of  romance,  and  seems  to  owe  its  existence  more  to 
an  author’s  imagination  than  to  be,  w'hat  it  is,  an  actual 
occurrence. 

One  day,  in  the  autumn  of  ifljo,  a  sportsman 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  farmhouse  of  comfortable 
appearance  on  the  borders  of  a  forest  near  New  Orleans, 
seeking  shelter  from  a  storm  about  to  break.  The 
door  was  opened,  and  the  stranger  invited  to  enter  by 
an  elderly  woman.  The  sitting-room  was  scrupulously 
neat,  plainly  furnished,  and  almost  entirely  papered  with 
lithographs  representing  the  principal  exploits  of  the 
French  armies. 

“  It  seems  that  my  fortunate  star  has  led  me  to  the 
abode  of  a  countryman,”  said  the  stranger  in  French. 

“  The  gentleman  is  French,”  said  the  old  woman. 

“  Yes,  madame,  and  I  may  add  a  good  Frenchman  ; 
I  can  even  see  more  than  one  relation  in  this  room.” 

“  My  son  is  in  the  garden  ;  I  will  call  him  ;  he  will 
be  so  glad  to  see  and  talk  to  you.” 

“  Is  your  son  a  Frenchman  also  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.”  She  seemed  to  hesitate  a  little  before 
replying,  and  then  she  added — “  Fie  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  country  a  long  time,  nor,  thanks  be  to 
God,  does  he  regret  it ;  this  ^arm  belongs  to  him  ;  we 
live  here  respected  by  our  neighbours,  and  we  are 
happy.”  _  , 

Just  then  the  owner  of  the  house  c.ame  in. 

“  This  gentleman,”  said  the  mother,  “  is  good 
enough  to  rest  here  a  moment  until  the  storm  has 
passed  ;  he  is  a  countryman  of  ours,  a  Frenchman.” 

The  master  of  the  farm  saluted  in  military  fashion, 
and  muttered  a  few  civil  expressions.  The  stranger’s 
face  seemed  to  strike  him  much,  and  he  was  so  much 
moved  that  he  could  hardly  answ’er  the  questions  he 
put  to  him. 

At  last  he  said — “  Sir,  you  may  think  it  a  very  rude 
question,  but  I  cannot  help  asking  your  name  ;  you 
must  pardon  me — but  your  face - ” 

“  My  friend,”  replied  the  sportsman,  “  that  is  the  only 
question  I  cannot  answer  ;  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to 
deceive  you  by  giving  a  false  name,  so  I  would  rather 
give  you  none  at  all.  One  of  my  name  cannot  con¬ 
descend  to  falsehood.  Now,  after  refusing  to  tell  you 
my  name,  I  can  hardly  ask  yours.” 

The  master  of  the  house  made  no  reply. 

“  It  seems  you  have  re.asons  for  concealing  your 
name,”  added  the  new-comer. 

“  Yes,  sir  ;  the  name  I  go  by  here  is  not  my  own, 
it  could  not  interest  you  to  know  it.  Flere  they  call 
me  Claude  Gerard.” 

“  The  gentleman  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  my 
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son  need  be  ashamed  of  the  name  he  bore  in  France, 
but  there  are  reasons - ” 

“  As  in  my  case,”  said  the  sportsman,  “  I  only  tell 
my  name  to  those  who  I  think  ought  to  know  it,  and 
fiom  this  moment  I  think  you  M'orthy  of  hearing  it  ; 
I  am  Achille  Murat — I  am  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Naples.” 

Claude  Gerard  and  his  mother  both  dropped  on 
their  knees,  thundeistruck  when  they  heard  that  great 
name  once  more. 

The  prince,  who  was  then  a  plain  citizen  of  the 
United  Stan  s,  when  he  saw  the  effect  his  name  had  on 
them  both,  could  not  conceal  his  astonishment. 

As  soon  as  Claude  Gerard  could  speak,  he  pointed 
out  the  portrait  of  the  King  of  Naples  on  the  wall 
encircled  with  laurel  leaves,  and  he  said  to  his  son — 

“  There  is  your  glorious  father  ;  he  is  the  tutelar 
saint  of  this  farm ;  to  him  I  owe  everything.  One 
day  I  was  about  to  die,  and  he  saved  my  life.” 

“  On  the  field  of  honour  ?”  said  Achille  Murat. 

“  No,  on  the  field  of  dishonour.  I  had  forgotten 


myself;  in  a  moment  of  frenzy  I  incurred  the  penalty 
of  death.  I  was  taken  out  of  the  gates  of  Leghorn 
with  two  companions  equally  guilty.  They  fired  upon 
us,  and  we  fell.  Murat  had  arranged  everything  be¬ 
forehand.  Supplied  with  money  by  him,  I  came  to 
America.  My  two  fellow-soldiers  died  a  few  years 
since  in  New  York.  I  still  live,  and  my  life  I  owe  to 
your  father.  I  have  worked  hard,  and  am  now  pros¬ 
perous.  My  mother,  to  whom  the  certificate  of  my 
death  had  been  sent,  received  a  few  years  later  a  letter 
from  her  living  son  inv  iting  her  to  join  him  in  America. 
The  poor  woman,  after  mourning  so  long  for  my  loss, 
nearly  died  from  excess  of  Joy  when  she  saw  me  again. 
Now,  if  the  son  of  my  royal  benefactor  needs  my  arm, 
my  property,  or  my  life,  they  are  gladly  at  his  disposal.” 

“  Just  like  my  generous  father  Joachim,”  said 
Achille  Murat,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes. 

“  He  pardoned  others  in  his  day  besides  us,”  said 
Gerard. 

“  There  was  no  pardon  for  him  at  their  hands,’ 
sighed  the  mother. 


LACE  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 


I. 


UN  embarras  des  richesses”  may  well  express  the 
sentiment  of  lady  visitors  to  the  lace  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  Fairy¬ 
like  textures  of  different  countries  and  ages  present 
themselves  in  orderly  array,  only  needing  that  they 
should  be  worn  to  do  full  justice  to  their  grace  of  design 
and  delicacy  of  execution.  It  would  be  vain  to  estimate 
how  many  millions  of  hours  have  been  expended  on 
this  hand-made  lace.  Lace,  old  and  new,  some  of  the 
former  woven  possibly  by  titled  ladies  of  Venice  when 
the  bride  of  the  Adriatic  was  in  her  glory,  and  seized  as 
spoil  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  war.  Some  of  the  oldest 
lace  on  view  belongs  to  Spain,  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  the  Hispano-Arab  flounces  of  the  sixteenth 
century  we  may  trace  the  wealth  and  prodigality  of  the 
Eastern  imagination,  tempered  by  contact  with  the  people 
of  Western  Europe.  In  the  set  of  Spanish  point  trimmings 
and  collar  of  the  First  Empire  the  flounces  are  heavy  and 
solid-looking,  relieved  by  a  ground  of  dotted  Venetian 
bars,  or  radiating  thread.  From  France  comes  old 
raised  and  old  point  lace  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII., 
and  point  d’Alen9on  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  last 
century.  There  are  some  strips  of  ancient  Greek  and 
Sicilian  lace  of  surpassing  excellence,  and  which  defy 
computation  of  their  date.  Any  pre-eminence  Greece 
may  have  once  possessed  in  lace  is  gone.  As  was  ex¬ 
pected,  Russia  makes  her  appearance  in  laces,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
in  specimens  of  white  and  blond  lace.  There  are  also 
towels  embroidered  with  ancient  and  modern  lace.  A 
point  d’Angleterre  dress,  which  belonged  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Marie  Antoinette,  will  be  regarded  with  interest, 
as  well  for  its  beautiful  work  as  for  its  associations. 


There  is  on  view  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  sacer¬ 
dotal  lace  vestments,  a  priest’s  alb  from  the  church  of 
St.  Roque,  in  Mexico,  and  yet  how  flexible  is  every 
filament !  It  was  woven  in  Spain,  and  its  possessor  has  I 
not  ventured  to  indicate  its  age.  In  lace  garment  fabrics,  j 
or  in  their  garnishing,  there  is  little  temptation  to  wander  | 
from  ancient  designs,  for  even  if  not  implicitly  followed,  ! 
there  is  a  world  of  beauty  in  the  combination  of  olden 
types.  In  a  glass  case  is  to  be  seen  a  lifelike  model  in 
wax  of  a  Portuguese  child,  arrayed  in  lace  robes,  and  who 
was  left  in  Canterbury  some  seventy  years  ago.  The 
child  was  supposed  to  be  of  illustrious  descent,  and 
among  the  heavy,  solid  ornamentation  are  embroidered 
the  name  and  arms  of  the  extinct  house  of  Don  San¬ 
tiago  de  Jahazai  Jajune.  Who  shall  say  that  these 
arms  were  not  worked  by  a  mother’s  hands  ?  How 
strange,  if,  notwithstanding  the  time  that  has  passed 
away,  light  should  be  thrown  on  the  mystery  through 
the  simple  device  of  arraying  the  model  in  the  original 
robes ! 

In  modern  laces  there  are  some  choice  specimens  of 
lose,  or  raised  point  {deutelle  h  jteurs  volantes),  of  guipure, 
of  point  compte,  so  called  because  the  work,  being  darned 
in  upon  the  meshes  of  a  netted  {reticella)  ground,  these 
meshes  are  counted  for  the  design  ;  of  the  punti  tirati, 
or  drawn  work  of  Italy  and  Spain,  all  the  warp  threads 
in  which  are  drawn  out,  and  the  woof  ones  drawn 
together  and  sewed  on  a  pattern. 

The  description  of  lace  peculiar  to  Belgium  is  admir¬ 
ably  illustrated  in  fine  and  elaborate  samples.  To  glance 
at  their  delicate  threads  is  to  recall  the  damp  under¬ 
ground  cellars  where  the  spinners  ply  their  work,  re¬ 
lieving  the  oppressiveness  engendered  in  the  dusky  gloom 
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by  songs,  arrested,  from  time  to  time,  as  a  flaw  presents 
itself;  and  again  the  lace- workers  of  Brussels  and  its 
suburbs,  sitting  by  cottage  windows  or  in  garden  bowers, 
weaving  the  fabrics  which  are  destined  to  adorn  forms 
of  beauty. 

Among  the  Brus*3els  production,  itself  worth  a  visit 
to  the  Exhibition,  is  a  complete  garniture  in  point  gaze, 
which  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  It 
took  twelve  experienced  lace-makers  twelve  years  to 
make,  cost  40,000  francs,  and  comprises  a  large  shawl, 
seven  yards  of  flouncing  eighteen  inches  wide,  a  berthe 
six  yards  in  length  and  four  and  a  half  inches  wide,  fan, 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  parasol  cover.  This  point  gaze, 
real  Brussels  lace, is  all  made  with  the  needle  on  parchment, 
both  flowers  and  ground  being  simultaneously  produced, 
whilst  the  sections  or  small  pieces  of  which  it  consists 
are  joined  along  a  vertical  outline  of  the  pattern  ;  the 
cordonnet  consists  of  a  group  of  threads  fixed  to  the 
outlines  by  a  continuous  row  of  stitches.  The  flowers 
are  exquisitely  shaded  by  means  of  the  contrasts  of 
effect  in  close  and  open  tissue,  on  which  butterflies,  with 
wings  that  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  tissue,  rest  here 
and  there.  We  admire  the  beauty  of  line  and  delicacy  of 
form,  and  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  it  won  the  first 
prize  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  The  skilled  lace-makers 
of  Belgium  have  an  increasing  demand  for  their  work ;  it 
is  taken  in  increasing  quantities  in  this  country,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  The  taste  for  lace  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on,  and  we  rejoice  to  see  an  industry 
which  affords  such  ample  means  of  occupation  to 
the  poor  thus  flourishing.  Although  machine-made 
lace  has  attained  a  marvellous  excellence,  it  can  attain 
only  to  a  similitude,  never  to  the  reality  of  that  made  by 
hand.  French  lace-workers,  especially  those  of  Calais, 
are  endeavouring  to  rival  Brussels  lace,  which  they 
follow  with  such  fidelity  as  at  times  to  render  de¬ 
tection  difficult.  The  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  finest 
and  the  dearest  laces,  are  brought  together  at  South 
Kensington.  Among  the  most  charming  of  all  is 
the  fine  point  de  Venise,  with  its  light  ornament  and 
minute  labour. 

The  most  attractive  exhibits  of  French  lace  are  those 
of  d’Alen^on,  the  only  lace  in  France  made  with 

the  needle,  and  which  has  arrived  at  unequalled  excel¬ 
lence  at  Alen^on,  Bayeux,  and  Calvados,  always  sump¬ 
tuous,  clear,  and  brilliant,  and  entitling  it  to  its  name  of 
Ja  reine  des  dentelles.  We  shall  revert  to  French  laces 
in  our  second  notice. 


*‘Too  Old  to  Study.” — Cato,  at  eighty  years  of 
age,  commenced  to  study  the  Greek  language.  Socrates, 
at  an  extreme  old  age,  learned  to  play  on  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  Plutarch,  when  between  seventy  and  eighty, 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin.  Ur.  Johnson  applied 
himself  to  the  Dutch  language  but  a  few  years  before 
his  death.  Ludovico  Monaldesco,  at  the  great  age  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen,  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  own 
time.  Ogilby,  the  translator  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  was 
unacquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek  till  he  was  past 
fifty.  Franklin  did  not  fully  commence  his  philosophical 


In  one  part  of  the  Exhibition  may  be  seen  two  lace- 
workers,  one  engaged  on  point,  the  other  on  pillow  or 
bobbin-made  lace.  In  the  latter  the  threads  traversing 
from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left  weave  at 
once  the  pattern  and  the  ground.  'Phis  reminds  us  of  an 
interesting  object  in  the  lace  department — a  Bedford¬ 
shire  lace  pillow  with  230  ancient  bobbins. 

To  complete  the  exhibition  and  render  it  truly  in¬ 
structive  the  modes  of  working  the  different  kinds  of 
lace  should  have  been  more  fully  illustrated.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  thus  engaged  women 
and  girls  from  ail  the  great  lace-producing  centres. 
But  this  is  not  surely  the  last  time  in  which  we  shall 
have  an  exhibition  of  lace,  the  more  so  that  this  does 
not  fnlly  represent  the  foreign  lace  industry,  and  thus 
means  of  comparison  are  wanting. 

Among  works  on  Lace  we  remark  the  History  of  Lace, 
by  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser ;  and  Antique  Point  and  Honiton 
Lace,  by  Mrs.  Treadwin,  of  Exeter.  To  these  ladies 
the  modern  lace-lover  is  indebted  for  information 
upon  lace  in  the  past,  and  upon  lace-making  in  the 
present. 

Mrs.  Palliser’s  well-known  work  gives  a  concise 
account  of  every  kind  of  lace,  with  beautiful  illustrations 
of  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  each.  Mrs.  Tread- 
win’s  work,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  exclusively  of  the 
reproduction  of  antique  point  and  the  manufacture  of 
pillow  lace,  with  chapters  for  lace-cleaning,  which  are 
invaluable. 

Mrs.  Treadwin  has  reproduced  antique  point  line  for 
line,  stitch  for  stitch,  and  has  revived  the  lost  art  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Ller  book  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  designs  showing  each  stitch  in  each 
stage  of  formation,  and  with  large  engravings  of  the 
various  laces  she  has  reproduced. 

Mrs.  Treadwin’s  book  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  'Journal  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  we  understand  that, 
through  the  medium  of  that  excellent  journal,  Mrs. 
Treadwin’s  work  will  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Jleur  des  pois  of  France.  ' 

We  cannot  close  without  reference  to  the  important 
contribution  to  the  excellence  of  British  laces,  through 
the  lace  thread  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Evans,  of 
Derby,  the  different  gauges  of  which  possess  in  a  pre¬ 
eminent  degree  all  the  qualities  to  be  desired  in  fabri¬ 
cation  of  needle-made,  or  point  enshion-made,  or 
bobbin  lace,  and  the  composite  class  of  application 
laces. 


pursuits  till  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year.  Dryden, 
in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  commenced  the  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  his  most  pleasing  production.  Boccacio  was 
thirty-five  years  of  age  when  he  commenced  his  stndies 
in  polite  literature  ;  yet  he  became  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  Tuscan  dialects,  Dante  and  Petrarch  being 
the  other  two.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  neglected  the  sciences 
in  his  youth,  but  commenced  the  study  of  them  when 
he  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  After 
this  time  he  became  a  most  learned  antiquarian  and 
lawyer. 
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THE  JUNE  FASHIONS. 


—  New  Bonnets. 

{^Models  of  Mesdames  Brushes  et  Hunt,  4,  Rue  Meyerbeer,  Paris.) 


Now  that  the  costume  comp/et  no  longer  reigns  supreme, 
a  number  of  pretty  summer  mantles  are  offered  by 
Madame  La  Mode  for  us  to  select  from.  Some  are  but 


modifications  of  former  models  ;  others  are  quite  new 
and  original. 

A  mong  the  latter  we  may  place  the  Aramis  jacket. 


2  86. — Walking  Toilettes, 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden^ 


We  have  seen  an  Aramis  jacket  for  evening  wear, 
made  of  white  Sicilienne — a  rich  sort  of  grosgrain — 
embroidered  all  over  with  white  jet,  with  fringe  of 
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without  sleeves,  of  fine  black  cashmere,  covered  all 
over  with  jet  beads  in  a  pretty  pattern  of  flowers  and 


a  collarette  round  the  throat  and  jabot  down  the  front. 
The  armholes  are  finished  with  the  same. 


foliage.  The  jacket  is  fitted  to  the  waist  at  the  back, 
coming  down  in  one  large  square  basque,  edged  with 
iet  fringe.  A  double  fluting  of  beaded  guipure  forms 
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description  of  jet  bead  braid  is  now  made  on  purpose 
to  trim  black  gauze  and  grenadine  dresses. 

The  cuirasse  bodice  is  also  made  for  dresses.  It  is 
not  exactly  a  jacket  bodice,  but  still  it  comes  down  a 
good  deal  below  the  waist,  and  is  stiffened  with  numerous 
whalebones. 

The  prettiest  toilettes  of  the  season  are  still  those  in 
two  camdieu  shades  of  one  colour.  Reseda  and  darker 


white  jet  grelots  and  flutings  of  white  beaded  lace  for 
the  collarette  and  jabot.  It  is  also  a  very  pretty  model 
for  a  jacket  of  either  black  or  white  beaded  lace. 

The  Prima  Donna,  or  double  scarf  mantle,  is  in  fact 
composed  of  [two  scarves,  made  of  alternate  bands 
of  black  lace  insertion  and  jet  bead  work,  and  fastened 
upon  the  shoulder  with  a  Venetian  bow  of  black  faille, 
fringed  with  jet. 


287. — Silk  Mantle. 

{Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrutta-streei,  Covent  Garden.) 


And  then  the  Donato,  a  mantle  of  black  grosgrain, 
with  three  light  pointed  hoods  of  guipure  and  jet  passe¬ 
menterie  falling  over  the  back.  A  wreath  pattern, 
worked  in  small  jet  beads,  goes  round  the  outline,  and 
the  edge  is  finished  with  a  flounce  of  beaded  guipure. 

The  Agnes  Sorel  cuirasse,  of  jet  bead  work,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  stylish  to  wear  over  either  black  or  coloured 
silk  ^dresses  or  over  black  grenadine.  A  very  light 


green  are  a  favourite  combination  just  now.  A  foulard 
dress  of  these  two  shades  of  green  is  composed  as 
follows  : — Skirt  of  the  darker  shade,  the  front  trimmed 
with  two  flat  plisses  of  the  lighter  green  ;  two  deep 
shawl-points,  forming  a  sort  of  demi-tunic,  fall  over 
the  back  of  the  skirt ;  they  are  of  reseda  foulard,  scal¬ 
loped  out  and  edged  with  Tom  Thumb  silk  fringe. 
The  bodice  of  darker  green  foulard  is  an  open  jacket 
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with  small  square  basque  behind,  and  shows  a  gilet  of 
the  lighter  shade  buttoned  half-way  up  with  pretty 
buttons  of  antique  silver,  and  is  finished  at  the  top 
with  a  handsome  lace  ruching  round  the  throat  and 
bow  composed  of  both  shades  of  the  dress. 

A  newer  style,  however,  is  that  which  consists  of  a 
melange  of  self-coloured  and  of  striped  or  checked 
material.  This  is  worn  both  in  fancy  woollen  mate- 


cases,  with  taffetas  to  match  the  trimming.  Two 
contrasting  colours  may  be  used,  but  only  a  few 
combinations  are  in  good  taste.  Buff  and  noisette 
are  quite  the  favourite  melange  of  the  season.  Grey 
looks  well  with  rose  or  cherry  colour,  and  fiiwn  with 
blue  or  green,  but,  though  pretty,  such  toilets  do  not 
appear  to  us  in  such  good  taste  as  those  in  which  two  or 
more  shades  of  the  same  colour  are  combined,  or  where 


28S. — SiciuENKE  Mantle. 

{Pap  er  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-streei,  Covent  Garden.) 

rials,  in  foulard,  and  in  percale  and  other  fond  blanc  a  change  between  a  plain  and  figured  material  is  th : 
fabrics  only  effect  sought. 

For  instance,  a  foulard  dress  has  a  skirt  trimmed  at  The  jacket  bodice,  various  in  shape  and  trimming, 
the  back  with  seven  alternate  flounces,  plain  rust  colour,  has  now  almost  entirely  superseded  the  polonaise,  but 
and  finely  striped  orange  and  white ;  the  plain  gored  a  double  skirt,  or  some  sort  or  tunic,  is  very  generally 

front  is  trimmed  in  the  lower  part  with  three  striped  worn,  unless  the  skirt  is  very  much  trimmed,  and  is 

biais.  The  corsage  of  striped  foulard  is  in  the  mous-  puffed  out  at  the  top. 

quetaire  style  with  revers  of  self-coloured  in  both  The  great  difference  between  the  gored  dress  of  the 
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present  period  and  that  of  the  First  Empire  is  that  they 
are  long-waisted  instead  of  being  made  with  a  short 
bodice  and  round  band.  There  is  also  much  more 
fulness  in  them,  but  it  is  all  thrown  to  the  back.  All 
dressy  toilettes  are  trained,  and  are  puffed  out  behind  into 
a  full  tournure. 

Evening  dresses  are  generally  made  with  square  or 
V-shaped  bodice.  The  following  is  an  elegant  toilette 
from  Gagelin’s,  for  a  dinner  party  or  soiree.  It  is  of 
silver-grey  taffetas,  trimmed  with  pale  bine  silk  an  I 


Another  tasteful  evening  toilette  is  of  cream-coloured 
faille  and  white  silk  gauze,  trimmed  with  rose-coloured 
bows.  The  faille  skirt  has  one  deep  flounce  coming  half¬ 
way  up  at  the  back,  but  rather  lower  in  front ;  it  is  headed 
with  a  gauze  bouillon  and  fluting  of  rose-coloured  silk. 
The  bodice  is  made  with  points,  cut  square  at  the  top,  and 
remains  open  in  front  over  a  plastron  formed  of  gauze  bouil¬ 
lons  ;  it  is  finished  with  a  lace  ruching  round  the  edge.  A 
tunic  skirt  of  white  gauze  is  looped  up  very  short,  with 
ro  .e-coloured  bows.  The  sleeves  are  of  puffed  gauze. 


28^. — Visiting  Costumes. 

(^Paper  Patterns  oj  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henr'ietta-street^  Covent  Garden.) 


white  lace.  The  trained  skirt  has  robings  of  blue  silk, 
edged  with  lace  quillings,  finished  on  one  side  with  a 
lace  rosette  ;  on  the  other  with  a  drapery  somewhat  in 
the  shape  of  an  aumoniere.  The  square  low  bodice 
has  a  long  point  in  front.  At  the  back  there  are  two 
small  basques  edged  round  with  three  narrow  blue 
biais.  The  bodice  is  finished  round  the  top  with  a  lace 
bouillon,  and  the  sleeves  h  sabot  are  trimmed  with  a  blue 
silk  fluting  placed  over  deep  engageantes  of  white 
lace. 


ornamented  with  similar  bows.  Ribbons  of  the  same 
colour  are  twisted  in  the  hair,  and  a  small  Louis  Quinze 
coronet  of  roses  completes  the  coiffure. 

Coques  and  rouleaux  of  hair  over  pads  are  heaped 
up  higher  than  ever  in  fashionable  coiffures  ;  and  this 
mode  is  now  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  to  wear  a 
bonnet,  properly  so  called,  has  really  become  quite  an 
impossibility.  Hence  the  increasing  vogue  of  the 
chapeau  couronne,  which  has  very  little  indeed  of  a  chapeau 
about  it.  This  is  a  modification  of  the  Leopold-Robert, 
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of  which  we  have  already  spoken  at  full  length.  It  is 
a  passe  of  tulle  or  of  straw,  which  merely  encircles 
the  head,  and  is  covered  with  foliage,  flowers,  and 
fruit. 

The  wreath  of  vine-leaves  and  grapes  in  such  great 
favour  last  year  is  now  becoming  a  little  demodee.  The 
fruits  in  the  greatest  vogue  this  summer  are  red  and  black 
cherries,  white  and  red  currants,  and  mulberries. 

The  latter  especially  are  quite  the  rage  for  demi- 
toilette  bonnets,  copied  in  various  degrees  of  ripeness 


impossible  shade  are  blended  with  mignonette,  honey¬ 
suckle,  and  jessamine.  The  wreath  is  higher  just  in 
front  than  at  the  sides,  and  is  flnished  behind  in  a  few 
delicate  sprays  of  buds  and  foliage.  The  passe  almost 
entirely  disappears  under  its  flowery  trimming,  but  a 
large  bow  of  faille  ribbon  is  generally  placed  at  the  side 
or  at  the  back.  This  style  of  chapeau  never  has  any 
strings  or  even  lace  barbes.  The  chapeau  couronne,\iO'tf - 
ever,  does  not  suit  all  faces,  and  many  ladies  prefer  the 
Henriette  shape.  This  consists  of  a  moderately  high 


2y3. - 'i’tlt  Cii-ii't-kC. 


and  mixed  with  tinted  foliage.  They  are  not  so  dressy- 
looking  as  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and  are  therefore  more 
suitable  for  simple  chapeaux.  As  a  rule,  fruit  and  foliage 
are  of  a  more  neglige  style  than  buds  and  blossoms  for 
bonnet  trimmings.  The  chapeau  couronne,  however,  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  dressy  bonnet ;  and  when  its 
wreath  is  composed  of  exquisite  blossoms  it  is  certainly 
the  prettiest  coiffure  that  can  be  imagined. 

We  have  noted  one  wreathed  with  most  lovely 
Parmese  violets,  with  a  delicate  setting  of  black  blond  ; 
and  others  in  which  dainty  roses  of  every  possible  and 


round  crown,  an  1  a  border  sloped  down  in  front,  turned 
up  and  slit  open  in  the  middle  at  the  back. 

A  model  of  this  description  is  of  fine  black  English 
straw.  A  narrow  gauffering  of  white  gauze  is  placed  just 
inside  the  edge,  and  shows  at  the  back  through  the  slit 
in  the  border,  where  it  forms  a  few  pleats.  Under  this 
gauffering  there  is  a  torsade  of  black  faille,  finished  at 
the  b.ack  with  a  bow  and  short  lapels.  A  wreath  of 
mulberries,  ripe  and  unripe,  with  leaves,  buds,  and 
blossoms,  goes  round  the  crown,  and  bows  of  black 
faille  complete  the  trimming. 
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crownless  bonnet  is  more  graceful  as  a  coiffure  than 
the  models  with  towering  crowns  that  came  before. 

Tulle  ruches  are  not  by  any  means  as  exclusively 
worn  now  as  in  the  winter.  Toile  and  batiste  collars 
are  once  more  adopted,  but  their  shape  is  a  good  deal 
modified.  They  are  made  high  at  the  back  and  sides, 
sometimes  plain,  sometimes  disposed  in  hollow  pleats. 


A  more  dressy  model,  of  the  same  shape,  is  of  rce 
straw,  trimmed  with  a  wreath  of  white  and  red  currants 
and  with  straw-coloured  faille.  Another,  .again,  is  of 
white  straw,  with  cherry-coloured  faille  and  black 
cherries. 

The  Madras  hat,  with  a  foulard  handkerchief  twisted 
round  its  crown,  though  a  model  of  last  year’s,  is  still  in 


291. — Walking  Costume. 

^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrletta-street,  Covent  Garden.) 

favour  this  summer,  and  will  be  much  worn  by  the  but  in  front  they  are  invariably  open  with  rovers.  Fine 

seaside  and  in  fashionable  watering  places.  A  hat  of  toile  with  open-work  insertion  is  a  fashionable  style  for 

this  style  is  of  white  straw,  the  brim  turned  up  with  morning  collars. 

light  blue  velvet,  the  crown  draped  with  a  blue  checked  A  pretty  model  is  of  fine  batiste  edged  with  narrow 
foulard  and  with  a  cluster  of  mvguerites  des  bles.  Valenciennes  lace  put  on  with  thick  cordonnet  stitch 

These  are  certainly  prettier  than  the  turban-like  embroidery.  The  collar,  meant  to  wear  with  a  V-shaped 

bonnet  worn  at  the  debut  of  the  season,  and  even  the  bodice,  is  composed  of  a  pleated  band  of  batiste  edged 
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For  ladies  who  wear  the  corsage  en  coeur,  chemisettes 
are  trimmed  with  fluted  collarettes  and  jabots. 

The  fashion  of  assortlment — that  is,  of  matching  every 
part  of  the  costume  in  shades  of  colour — is  such  that 
even  the  pocket-handkerchief  is  now  made  to  match. 
In  morning  dress  cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs  with 
coloured  borders  are  very  fashionable.  Ladies  also 


with  lace.  The  sleeves  have  pleated  cuffs  to  match, 
and  look  very  well  with  the  semi-wide  dress  sleeves 
"h  revers  now  so  fashionable. 

More  dressy  parures  of  embroidered  muslin  or  cam¬ 
bric  and  lace  are  also  made  in  the  same  style.  Low 
square-cut  bodices  are  very  fashionable  for  young  girls, 
and  with  these  chemisettes  are  worn,  the  great  luxe  of 


2ij2. — Seaside  Toilette. 

{Pa/>er  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-streety  Covent  Garden.') 

which  are  the  extremely  fine  tuckings.  The  opened  wear  foulard  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  match  tne  dress, 

and  flattened  out  tuck  is  once  more  exchanged  for  the  while  with  more  dressy  toilets  they  are  made  with  a 

very  narrow  tuck,  the  fine  sewing  of  which  remains  fluting  all  round  to  correspond  with  the  collar  and 

visible.  Twenty-five  tucks  to  an  inch  is  the  proportion  under-sleeves.  Of  course  in  a  toilette  assortie  the  sun- 

for  this  excessively  fine  lingerie.  There  is  no  other  shade  and  gloves  follow  suit. 

ornament  upon  the  body  of  the  chemisette,  but  a  strip  The  most  fashionable  gloves  of  the  season  are  the 
of  embroidery  and  edging  of  Valenciennes  lace  is  long  soft  peau  de  Suede  gloves,  which  have  no  buttons, 

put  on  round  the  top  and  also  round  the  wrists.  are  slipped  on  over  the  hand,  and  mould  it  to  per- 
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293. — Ball  Dress  for  June. 

(^Paper  Patterns  of  Madame  Goubaud,  30,  Uenrietta-strcet^  Covent  Garden.') 
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fcction.  These  are  now  made  in  every  shade  of 
colour.  If  not  matched  to  the  dress,  they  should  be 


stylish,  and  generally  comprise  the  chatelaine  agraffe, 
from  which  depends  the  light  sunshade,  the  fan,  or 


294. — Bride’s  Toilette. 

{Paper  PatUrns  of  Madame  Goub.aud,  30,  Henr'ietta-sireet,  Cnvenl  GanUn.) 

worn  of  the  natural  tan  colour  of  the  skin — a  sort  of  watch.  Elegantly-wrought  watch-cases  pieserve  the 
light  buff.  latter  from  all  danger  of  accidents. 

Belts  of  oxidised  metal,  with  artistic  clasps,  are  very  With  summer  toilettes  artistic  jewellery  once  more 
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takes  the  place  of  more  costly  bijouterie.  Our  Hegantes 
put  away  their  diamonds  before  the  bright  rays  of  June 
sunshine,  and  wear  the  curious  emaux  of  mediaeval  style, 
or  the  more  simple  jet  parure.  Nothing  looks  so  well 
as  jet  bijoux,  with  a  white,  or,  at  least,_/om/  blanc  toilette, 
and  this  year  they  are  more  fashionable  than  ever,  and 
correspond  with  the  jet  passementerie  and  buckles, 
upon  jackets  and  mantles,  chapeaux,  and  even  shoes. 
For  morning  toilette  it  is  in  good  taste  to  wear  orna¬ 
ments. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

I .  Reception  Toilet. — Brown  faille  skirt,  trimmed 
in  front  with  a  deep  pleated  flounce ;  short  tunic 
rounded  in  front  and  with  a  train  at  the  back  of  pale 


green  cachemire,  edged  with  a  narrow  brown  fluted 
flounce  headed  by  a  bias  ;  this  tunic  crosses  in  front  on 
the  bodice  and  ends  on  each  side  in  a  fan-shaped  bow 
and  ends  ;  brown  faille  sleeves  jockey-shaped  above  and 
with  a  flounce  at  the  edge.  Spanish  tortoiseshell  comb 
in  the  hair. 

2.  Mauve  and  Violet.  Toilet. —  Mauve  train 
skirt,  trimmed  at  the  edge  with  alternate  plain  and 
striped  gathered  flounces ;  striped  tablier  draped  on 
each  side  ;  violet  faille  bodice  open  en  chale,  trimmed 
with  a  fluting,  collarette  inside  ;  striped  sleeves,  trimmed 
at  the  edge  with  two  narrow  mauve  flounces.  Italian 
straw  hat,  with  the  rim  raised  and  scalloped  on  one 
side  only,  edged  with  violet  faille,  long  black  feather 
falling  at  the  back,  and  w'ing  at  the  side. 


SPINNINGS  IN  TOWN. 

“  La  France,  que  ricn  n’efralc, 

Kt  dont  le  nionde  est  jaloux, 

Ktiiit  la  seule  rivale 

(ini  fiit  il  craindre  iwur  vous.” 

Becanger. 


“  T^LLE  a  ses  nerfs  !”  said  the  friend  ;  “  she  is  very 
JlJ  ill,”  said  the  husband  ;  “  overworked,”  said  the 
doctor,  and  then  the  triumvirate  talked  the  matter  over, 
and  decided  that  the  Silkworm  should  be  sent  away 
for  a  change — away  from  her  pretty  garden,  from  the 
tulips,  which  were  beginning  to  show  their  gay  colours, 
from  the  beds  of  peonies,  forget-me-not,  and  other  vernal 
gems,  from  the  sweet  round  of  household  joys  and  duties, 
and,  worst  of  all,  away  from  the  scene  of  many  romps  and 
much  fun — the  nursery.  All  the  horrors  of  separation 
from  her  dear  ones  chased  through  an  exhausted  brain 
and  aching  heart,  and  while  the  conspirators  proposed 
one  place  after  another  to  the  Silkworm,  she  objected 
to  all  and  each,  seeing,  in  her  mind’s  eye  and  by  the 
light  of  imagination  uncontrolled  by  reason,”  the 
measles,  whooping-cough,  and  scarlet  fever  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  absence  to  enter  into  possession  of  the 
nursery  domains.  But  her  obvious  wiles  to  escape 
“  change  of  aiP’  were  seen  through  and  detected,  no¬ 
thing  ivould  occur  to  prevent  her  being  “  packed  off,” 
and  so  she  was  sent  away,  leaving  directions  for  nursery 
management  which  were  voluminous  enough  for  a  book 
on  the  “  rearing  of  children.”  To  Paris,  then,  and  after 
the  first  wrench  of  parting,  an  idea  of  enjoying  herself 
stole  into  her  mind.  Paris  is  delightful  for  many  reasons. 
It  is  not  far  off,  and  it  cdFers  a  complete  change  to  one’s 
ordinary  life,  and  one  learns  something  new  at  every 
visit.  Staying  with  friends,  one  enters  into  the  detail 
of  middle-class  daily  life,  from  which  the  ordinary 
traveller  is  necessarily  excluded,  and  I  was  taught  many 
valuable  hints  on  housekeeping,  as  well  as  shown  some 
charming  fashions. 

The  most  striking  mode  in  vogue  is  the  jet  furore, 
which,  as  the  attentive  readers  of  this  Magazine  will 
have  learned,  is  continued  with  a  constancy  little  known 
among  the  elegantes  of  Paris.  Costumes  are  trimmed 
with  jet,  beaded  lace,  and  with  jet  passementerie. 


The  parasol,  the  bonnet,  the  veil,  and  the  hat  arc 
equally  jet  embroidered.  White  laces  and  blonds  are 
brode  with  “  white  jet,”  as  the  glistening,  pearly-tinted 
beads  and  bugles  are  called.  In  addition  to  these  there 
is  “  coloured  jet,”  of  which  I  saw  only  two  kinds  worn, 
the  turquoise  tint  for  evening  wear,  and  the  bleuate,  of 
the  colour  of  blued  steel,  which  is  extremely  fashionable 
for  full  dress,  morning  toilette,  and  for  evening  and  ball 
dress.  Imitations  and  repetitions  of  the  notable  Sphinx 
toilettes  are  covered  with  this  bleuate  bead,  and  rich 
fringes  are  made  of  it.  Bead-embroidered  lace,  chiefly 
Spanish,  which  lends  itself  peculiarly  to  this  genre,  is 
much  employed  by  the  best  modistes. 

The  jet  cuirasse,  which  modelled  the  figure  too  closely 
for  the  beauty  of  many,  has  been  modified  and  altered. 
Those  whose  figures  will  not  allow  them  to  wear  the 
jet-embroidered  corsage  console  themselves  with  jet-  j 
embroidered  sleeves  and  with  jet  collars,  which  are 
extremely  becoming. 

I  remarked  that  the  trimming  next  in  favour  after  the 
jet  embroideries  and  trimmings  is  a  feather  trimming 
called  coq  en  coVere,  a  fine  black  feather,  very  bright  and 
yet  velvety  in  character,  not  placed  flat  as  is  ostrich 
feather  trimming,  but  erect  as  if  chanticleer  was  irri¬ 
tated  by  the  advent  of  a  rival.  This  coq  en  col'ere  trim¬ 
ming  is  used  extensively  as  a  finish  to  veteinents  and  as 
a  heading  for  the  deep  flounces  of  lace  now  so  fashion¬ 
able.  It  also  trims  embroidered  silk  parasols  at  the 
edges  and  round  the  top.  Coq  en  coVere  makes  charming 
ruffs  round  pretty  throats,  and  is  much  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  never  alone  ;  the  rest  of  the  vetement  must 
be  trimmed  to  correspond  ;  I  mention  this  for  fear  of 
being  misunderstood.  The  bonnets  are  very  stylish 
and  becoming,  diadems  of  jet  with  clear  tulle  crowns 
and  tiny  tulle  curtains  ;  no  strings  above  the  diadem, 
a  wreath  of  flowers  or  foliage  or  both,  blossoms  and 
leaves. 
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Another  style  of  chapeau.  The  bonnet  consists  of  a 
wreath  of  flowers  eu  couronne,  with  tulle  crown  plain  or 
jet  beaded,  showing  the  whole  coiffure,  and  finished  at 
the  back  with  sprays  of  foliage,  scarcely  a  plume  to 
be  seen  except  for  elderly  ladies,  to  whom  this 
“Bacchante”  style  is  singularly  inappropriate.  The 
costume  complet  is  rarely  seen,  a  mantle  or  confection 
being  usually  worn.  Young  girls,  however,  are  to 
be  seen  en  ta'ille,  and  some  very  pretty  figures  insist  on 
displaying  themselves  ;  but  a  scarf  of  lace,  India  tissue, 
gauze,  or  Sicilienne  is  usually  added  to  the  toilette. 
Very  large  fans  are  worn  hanging  to  the  chatelaine, 
and  were  absolute  necessaries  during  the  intense  heat 
after  the  20th  of  April.  Parasols  are  richly  em¬ 
broidered  in  self-colour  and  in  contrasting  shades  ;  they 
are  varied  in  form  and  have  nearly  straight  edges,  no 
flounce,  but  the  edge  jet  fringed  or  beaded  or  with  the 
cjy  en  cohere  feather  trimming  mentioned  above.  The 
sticks  are  either  black  wood  or  bamboo  cane,  the 
materials  faille,  rich  silk  and  ecru  and  grey  toile ; 
Chambery  toile  is  also  used  for  seaside  en  tout  cas. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  omhrelles,  the  useful  ecru 
brown  silk  with  long  practical  handle,  the  short  “  para¬ 
sol”  richly  embroidered  or  plainly  mounted,  and  which 
is  suspended  to  the  chatelaine,  and  the  full-dress  om- 
brelle,  which  is  neither  large  nor  small,  and  which  is 
feather  trimmed  as  well  as  embroidered.  Lace  parasols 
are  thickly  sewn  with  jet  either  white  or  black.  Blond 
covers  are  embroidered  with  bugles  and  placed  over 
coloured  silk  parasols  matching  the  toilette. 

Very  little  tournure  to  be  seen  at  the  races,  none  on 
the  stage,  but  in  the  boulevards  one  sees  the  tournure 
still  tres-bien  porte.  Without  great  fatigue  to  my  readers 
and  to  myself,  I  cannot  convey  an  idea  of  a  quarter  of 
the  new  and  elegant  toilettes  which  I  saw,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  most  puzzling  to  choose  specimens  even  of  the 
various  styles. 

Most  Englishwomen  are  aware  that  Frenchwomen 
wear  an  elegant  or  merely  pretty  robe  de  chambre  in  the 
morning,  unless  they  go  out  early.  This  robe  de  chambre 
is  a  great  economy,  for  the  walking  costume  is  donned 
only  for  the  promenade,  and  does  not  undergo  the 
English  treatment  of  being  worn  through  the  evening. 
Many  ladies  have  dressy  evening  toilettes,  which  they 
wear  regularly  for  the  dinner  and  evening  and  at  no  other 
time.  Thus  we  find  a  lady  having  two  walking  suits  a 
year,  two  robes  de  chambre,  and  two  reception  or  house 
toilettes,  and  making  a  most  presentable  appearance  on 
this  moderate  number  of  dresses,  the  robes  de  chambre 
and  reception  dresses  being  often  les  restes  of  the  year 
past,  or  made  up  from  materials  carefully  laid  by. 
Indies  have  usually  their  reception  evening,  on  which 
occasion  a  little  extra  toilette  is  allowed,  as  well  as 
some  extra  dishes  to  the  family  dinner.  Whether 
Frenchwomen,  however,  have  few  or  mtny  toilettes, 
they  wear  them  on  continuously  until  demodee,  or  faded, 
and  do  not  allow  a  fashion  to  pass  before  the  costume  is 
worn  out.  The  same  remtrk  applies  to  lingerie.  A 
couple  or  so  of  fashionable  collars  are  added  to  the  stock 
as  each  new  form  appears,  and  they  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
invest,  as  we  do,  in  the  half-dozens  and  dozens  of 
articles  which  alter  in  style  and  shape. 
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From  general  observations  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  present  modes  I  turn  to  descriptions  of  toilettes 
likely  to  be  useful  to  most  of  my  readers.  I  noticed  a 
pretty  summer  costume  composed  of  plain  and  broche 
silk  of  the  colour  of  Indian  corn  tassels.  The  skirt 
was  quite  plain  and  was  only  three  inches  on  the 
ground,  the  tunic  of  broche  silk  had  a  trellis-headed 
fringe,  of  the  same  colour,  and  was  tied  in  one  loop 
very  high  at  the  back,  the  ends  falling  as  sash  ends. 
The  bodice  had  postillion  basques  at  the  back,  in  front 
it  opened  over  a  waistcoat  of  broche  silk,  and  had  broche 
silk  sleeves.  The  bonnet  worn  with  this  stylish  cos¬ 
tume  was  of  fine  straw  of  the  same  shade  as  the  dress, 
with  trimming  of  coquolicots  and  wheatears.  This 
and  the  following  toilettes  were  originated  by  Madame 
Feste,  modiste  to  the  late  Empress  of  the  French,  and  were 
worn  at  the  races,  April  26th,  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Mauve  faille  dress,  plain  train  skirt,  the  front  having 
a  tablier  made  of  three  folds,  superposed  and  divided  in 
the  centre.  A  deep  bouillon  at  the  edge,  no  robings, 
the  tablier  disappearing  under  the  train.  Marie  Stuart 
bonnet,  with  wreath  of  violets  ;  corsage  with  folded 
fichu  of  Chambery  gauze  of  the  same  shade.  Madame 
Fleury  wore  a  black  and  white  striped  silk  beneath  a 
redingote  of  black  faille  buttoned  very  quaintly  at  the 
back  and  sides.  This  vetement  was  trimmed  with  lace 
and  embroidered  buttons.  Another  striking  toilette  had 
a  long  plain  train,  gathered  at  the  back  very  closely 
about  four  or  five  inches  deep,  the  tablier  front 
buttoned  over  the  sides  of  the  train,  and  having  an  edging 
of  mauve  plaiting.  This  closely-drawn .  gathering  is  a 
noticeable  feature  in  the  new  mode  of  “  hanging  skirts.” 
The  bodice  of  this  costume  had  short  curved  basques 
at  the  back,  which  allowed  the  display  of  the  gathered 
train. 

The  drawn  bouillons,  edged  with  jet  braid,  placed 
lengthwise  on  the  skirt,  I  saw  in  many  shades  of  faille 
silk.  The  front  of  the  dress  is  plain,  and  covered  by  a 
jet-embroidered  Spanish  lace  tablier,  which  terminates 
beneath  the  side  robings.  The  corsage  is  trimmed  to 
match,  and  has  jet -embroidered  sleeves.  These  sleeves 
can  be  had  separately,  to  be  worn  with  various  toilettes, 
for  those  who  are  economically  inclined.  Madame 
Feste  is  making  some  elegant  cuirasses  for  wearing  with 
black  and  coloured  toilettes.  The  short  sleeveless  cuirasse, 
of  single  cashmere,  perfectly  moulding  the  form,  covered 
with  jet,  and  edged  with  a  jet  fringe,  is  a  useful  type. 
The  Spanish  lace  or  silk  grenadine,  covered  with  jet 
stripes,  is  more  dressy,  and  can  be  worn  for  visiting 
toilette  and  for  evening  dress.  Ball  dresses  are  made 
with  tablier  fronts  of  white  or  black  jet,  and  the  gra¬ 
duated  flounces  at  the  back  are  edged  with  white  or 
black  jet  bugles.  This  gives  a  sparkling  effect  to  the 
toilette  which  is  very  elegant.  The  corsage  is  em¬ 
broidered  in  jet,  and  the  sleeves  correspond.  Madame 
Feste  intends  coming  to  England  shortly,  when  she  will 
receive  orders.  Any  lady  wishing  to  see  her  should 
write  to  24,  Eue  Neuve  des  Capucines,  Paris,  giving 
their  clearly-written  name  and  address.  She  will  then 
let  them  know  her  London  address  as  soon  as  she 
arrives,  or  I  will  forward  any  prepaid  letters  to  her  at 
either  her  Paris  or  London  address. 
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Madame  Feste  makes  some  of  the  prettiest  bonnets 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  they  are  most  becoming.  Her 
prices  are  moderate  both  for  dresses  and  bonnets.  She 
does  not  make  up  or  use  any  common  materials  or 
flowers. 

Next  in  interest  to  French  dress  and  costume  comes 
the  question  of  French  furniture.  We  all  know  how 
elegant  is  the  salon  Louis  XIV.,  and  have  appreciated  in 
our  day  the  Pompadour^ewr^’  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
but  to  follow  this  decoration  in  our  own  furnishings  has 
been  attempted  but  by  few.  The  unpolished  oak  carved 
furniture  of  the  dining-rooms  especially  excites  my  admi¬ 
ration.  The  custom  of  keeping  the  prettiest  china  en 
evidence  has  many  advantages.  Imprimis,  we  see  the 
pretty  things  ;  secondly,  we  miss  them  at  once  if  broken, 
and  the  very  notion  that  as  soon  as  washed  an  article 
is  to  be  returned  to  its  place  in  the  salle-d-manger  makes 
a  maid  more  careful  of  it.  After  all,  this  arrangement 
is  that  of  our  great-grandmothers,  whose  chiffonier  of 
carved  wood,  with  glass  door,  held  the  much-prized 
chinas  of  Derby,  Chelsea,  Dresden,  and  Sevres. 

Another  noticeable  feature  in  French  salons  is  the 
summer  decoration  of  the  fireplace,  a  point  which  always 
presents  difficulty  in  our  English  homes.  Paper  cuttings 
and  shavings  of  willow,  screens  of  plate  glass,  of  ferns, 
and  of  growing  plants,  present  inconveniences  or  inap¬ 
propriate  ideas  which  the  simpler  “  notion”  of  our  neigh¬ 
bours  entirely  obviates.  The  mantelpieces  are  usudly 
broad  and  low,  and  covered  en  suite  with  the  furniture. 
Beneath  the  lambrequin  a  thin  brass  rod  runs,  outlining 
the  mantelpiece,  and  on  this  hang  curtains,  alsom  suite, 
with  corded  edges.  These  curtains  fall  in  graceful 
folds,  and  conceal  the  fireplace,  which  may  be  laid  ready 
for  lighting  if  required,  as  it  is  too  frequently  in  our 
climate.  I  always  have  one  fire  at  least  ready  for  lighting, 
as  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  shiver  because  we 
have  a  cold,  wet  evening  in  July  !  It  will  be  urged 
that  in  summer  muslin  curtains  are  at  the  windows,  and 
that  muslin  will  not  do  for  the  cheminee,  but  in  reply  to  a 
very  natural  objection  I  would  suggest  that  the  fireplace 
curtains  should  match  the  furniture  covers,  which  are 
often  of  chintz  in  the  summer  time,  and  for  rooms 
where  there  is  no  drapery  to  match,  as  in  dining-rooms, 
with  leather-covered  chairs,  Japanese  Paper  Curtains 
will  be  found  very  appropriate  for  this  purpose. 

Very  elegant  designs  for  mantelpieces  and  for  all 
kinds  of  French  furniture  may  be  seen  at  6l,  Berners- 
street.  Oxford-street,  at  the  maison  Dubois-Gelley. 
Space  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  this  month  of  the  pretty  things  which  I  have  seen 
there,  but  I  shall  again  refer  to  this  genre  of  furniture 
in  my  July  letter ;  now  I  must  reply  to  some  out  of  the 
many  queries  waiting  my  return.  Mater  will  find 
that  Messrs.  Pullar  and  ^ns,  of  Perth,  will  both  dye 
and  clean  her  stock  of  curtains ;  she  need  not  regret 
having  “  such  a  quantity  of  damask,”  as  the  colour  will 
be  perfectly  restored.  Messrs.  Pullar  forward  a  list  of 
colours  suitable  for  dyeing  after  certain  other  colours, 
which  Mater  would  do  well  to  procure  and  study.  I 
have  known  of  this  firm  for  many  years,  and  always 
send  a  parcel  at  least  once  a  year  which  is  returned  to 
me  punctually.  I  have  had  poplins,  grey  and  ruby. 


dyed  black  and  made  up  into  one  dress  which  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  new  black  poplin  ;  coats  and  trousers 
are  also  sent  down  to  be  cleaned,  and  come  back  look¬ 
ing  like  new  garments ;  great-coats  in  particular  I 
always  send,  as  home  cleaning,  beating  and  brushing 
will  not  take  out  London  smoke  and  dirt  in  the  same 
way  as  steam  appliance  does.  The  mode  of  sending 
is  simple  enough.  The  parcel  packed  up  has  a  paper 
direction  pinned  to  each  parcel  it  contains,  as  thus  : — 
“  Coat  to  be  cleaned,”  “  Two  dresses  to  be  dyed  black” 
(blue,  or  what  ye  will),  “  Curtains  to  be  dipped  as 
nearly  the  same  shade  as  possible,”  “  White  shawl  to 
be  dyed  mauve  like  pattern,”  and  so  on.  The  parcel 
is  then  sent  off  to  the  depot  in  Finsbury-square,  and 
when  it  is  returned  from  Scotland  a  note  arrives 
with  the  bill  (always  most  moderate  in  charges),  and 
one  either  sends  for  it  or  an  order  for  its  being 
sent  on  ;  the  money  is  always  paid  at  the  time  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  parcel  back  ;  everything  is  beautifully  folded 
and  returned  in  first-rate  order.  Shawls  of  the  most 
valuable  kinds  may  safely  be  trusted  for  cleaning  to 
Messrs.  Pullar  and  Sons. 

The  allusion  to  poplins  reminds  me  that  I  have 
received  a  packet  of  beautiful  poplin  patterns  from 
Messrs.  Fry  and  Fielding,  26,  Westmoreland-street, 
Dublin.  The  patterns  comprise  many  of  the  new 
colours,  the  Edinburgh  blue,  the  de  negre,  purple, 
Judic,  the  new  rose,  paon,  chocolate,  /raise  ecrase, 
and  the  new  sombre  tints  of  browns  and  purples  which 
are  a  la  mode. 

The  patterns  are  of  single  and  double  poplin,  ot 
terries  and  brocatelles  ;  the  prices  range  from  5s.  pd.  to 
I  Is.  6d.,  /^d.  per  yard  discount  being  allowed  on  the 
cheaper  poplins  and  6d.  per  yard  discount  on  the  dearer 
kinds.  This  firm  have  received  the  patronage  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  as  well  as  of  most  of 
the  European  courts.  The  pattern  of  extra  rich  poplin, 
as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty,  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  my  household 
(just  four  years  old),  on  my  return  from  Paris,  took 
advantage  of  a  momentary  weakness  on  my  part  to 
stand  up  in  his  little  crib  and  demand  two  things,  a 
“  grown-up  bed”  and  a  “  grown-up  s’irt”  (shirt).  It 
appears  that  during  the  Easter  holidays  my  little  eight- 
year-old  boy  plumed  himself  without  measure  upon 
being  grown  up  on  the  strength  of  a  shirt  with  tucked 
fronts,  which  was  his  especial  pride,  and  this  desire 
for  “  grown-up”  things  has  possessed  my  nursery,  and 
I  scarcely  know  where  it  will  end.  Grown-up  shirts 
are  really  impossible  for  four  years  old,  and  for  health’s 
sake  I  have  until  quite  lately  kept  all  the  boys  in  flannel 
shirts,which  are  now  considered  babyish.  Woven  jerseys 
or  under-shirts  are  also  demanded,  and  home-made  ties 
are  no  longer  acceptable.  This  is  a  dreadful  state  of 
things,  and  the  grown-up  beds  required  have  brought 
affairs  to  a  climax. 

I  am  thankful  to  find  that  I  am  not  alone  in  these 
troubles,  for,  in  a  charming  letter,  a  lady  explains  a 
somewhat  similar  state  of  revolt,  and  requests  infor¬ 
mation  upon  boys’  underclothing. 

Upon  inquiring  at  one  of  the  best  outfitters’,  Messrs. 
Janntngs  and  Son,  16,  Fenchurch  Street,  I  find 
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that  the  smallest  white  shirt  made  is  for  a  boy  of  six 
years  ;  the  price  is  gs.  per  shirt,  cither  hand  or  machine 
made,  the  price  increased  at  the  rate  of  is.  per  size  up 
to  5s.  6d. 

Under-shirts,  or,  as  they  call  them,  “  vests,”  cost 
from  2s.  6d.,  gs.  6d.,  ^^s.  6d.,  and  5s.  6d.  in  either  merino 
or  lambswool ;  white  flannel  cricketing  shirts,  from 
ys.  6d.  to  9s. ;  trousers  of  thick  cricketing  flannel,  14s. 

I  advise  mothers  to  make  the  summer  shirts  of  Oxford 
shirting  ;  it  is  inexhaustible  in  its  wear,  and  looks  nice 
much  longer  than  white  shirts.  It  is  also  quite  “  grown 
up,”  being  a  fashionable  material  for  gentlemen’s  shirts. 
But  it  is  not  fair  that  these  young  heroes  should  take 
the  lion’s  share  of  my  letter,  and  so  I  will  describe  a 
new  white  stocking  which  was  brought  under  my 
notice  at  the  same  house ;  the  toes,  heels,  and  feet  of 
this  stocking  are  double,  it  is  said  to  look,  wear,  and 
fit  well,  it  has  every  appearance  of  wearing  well,  and 
certainly  looks  exceedingly  nice,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  moderate  in  price,  three  pairs  being  sold  for 
5s.  9d.,  the  postage  for  the  three  being  2d.  only. 

A  superior  make  of  Balbriggan  stockings,  with  silk 
clocks,  exceedingly  good  and  tine,  forms  a  speciality  of 
this  house.  The  colour  of  the  stocking  is  a  pale  ecru, 
and  on  the  foot  the  appearance  is  silken  and  very  pretty. 
The  price  is  2S.  I  id.  per  pair,  or  g  pairs  for  8s.  6d.,  and 
my  extravagant  nature  prefers  them  to  the  very  excellent, 
useful, andcheapstockings  Ifirst  remarked  on.  Mea  culpa, 
I  own  my  naughty  ways,  and  that  I  do,  and  fear  I  always 
shall,  like  the  best  of  everything  best.  I  am  so  pleased 
to  find  so  many  ladies  delighted  with  the  Copenhagen 
Glove.  Nellie  can  have  kid  gloves  made  for  her 
pretty  little  hands,  sixes  being  the  smallest  size  ready 
made.  Messrs.  Jannings  will  make  any  size,  colour,  or 
shade  to  order.  Post-office  order  or  stamps  should 
accompany  each  order. 

The  summer  weather  which  we  may  expect  at  the 
lime  this  letter  is  read  makes  us  prepare  vetements  for 
seaside  and  country  wear.  Washing  fabrics  are  very 
stylishly  embroidered  and  braided.  At  Madame  Gou- 
baud’s,  go,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  I  noticed 
some  charming  designs  traced  on  holland  and  ioile  ecru 
for  ladies’  and  children’s  suits.  The  braiding  is  quickly 
and  easily  executed,  by  hand  or  machine.  Madame 
Goubaud  keeps  Gifford’s  Braids  only,  as  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  maker.  Every  kind  of  braid,  whether 
of  silk  or  cotton,  and  in  every  shade,  can  be  procured 
of  her.  In  the  long  summer  days  braiding  for  winter 
wear  can  be  accomplished  without  difficulty.  Madame 


Goubaud  showed  me  several  robes  de  chambre  of  coloured 
cashmere  which  she  was  cutting  out  ready  for  the 
designer,  for  ladies  who  were  going  to  braid  them. 
One  was  of  light  blue  cashmere,  the  braid  a  darker 
blue ;  another  of  claret  was  to  be  braided  with  the 
exact  shade  ;  a  black  cashmere  was  to  be  braided  with 
a  mixed  braid  of  black  and  gold.  Costumes  for  children 
and  holland  “  coveralls”  for  the  garden  and  seashore, 
are  ready  traced  with  elegant  designs,  and  are  ready 
with  washing  braids  for  the  industrious  fingers  of 
mamma  or  auntie. 

For  the  embroidered  edges  of  many  of  these  little 
garments  we  use  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s 
embroidery  cotton,  the  coarser  sizes  for  the  underlay, 
the  finer  for  the  embroidered  scallop. 

Among  other  novelties  on  my  return  home  I  find  a 
new  make  of  paper  collars,  cuffs,  and  chemisettes,  which 
is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  from  linen,  so  excel¬ 
lent  is  the  imitation  and  finish  of  this  lingerie.  The  very 
thread  of  the  linen  is  shown,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
one  would  or  could  tell  that  those  shown  me  were  of 
paper  unless  previously  told  that  they  were  of  Mr. 
Tann’s  manufacture  (gl8.  High  Holborn).  These 
collars  and  cuffs  are  very  cheap,  and  can  be  sent  by 
post. 

I  was  grumbling  a  little  on  my  return  at  a  cup  of 
chocolate,  which  was  so  inferior  to  that  obtained  in 
ordinary  private  houses,  hotels,  or  cafes  in  Paris,  and 
was  recommended  to  try  Cadbury’s  Chocolate  and  Cocoa 
Essence.  I  have  a  great  horror  of  the  ordinary  thick, 
soupy  chocolate,  which  is  as  disagreeable  to  the  palate 
as  it  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  so  am  pleased  to  find 
existing  in  England  a  preparation  which  enables  one  to 
procure,  with  very  little  trouble,  an  excellent  cup  of 
chocolate  or  cocoa.  Cadbury’s  Cocoa  Essence  consists 
of  fine  cocoa  nibs  with  the  excess  of  fat  extracted.  It 
does  not  thicken  in  the  cup,  and  is  easily  prepared,  being 
boiled  for  one  minute  only  in  milk,  or  in  milk  and 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  small  teaspoonful  of 
cocoa  essence  to  a  breakfast  cup  of  milk. 

Cadbury’s  Mexican  Chocolate  is  guaranteed  to  consist 
solely  of  cocoa,  sugar,  and  a  slight  flavour  of  vanille. 
Directions  for  making  this  chocolate,  and  the  rock 
chocolate,  are  given  with  each  packet.  Rock  chocolate 
contains  no  starch,  with  which  cheap  chocolates  are  usually 
mixed,  but  is  light,  nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion. 
It  is  a  favourite  beverage  for  the  nursery,  and  is  very 
wholesome. 

The  Silkworm. 
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Ornamental  Dinner  Bell. 


306. — Berlin  Border 
FOR  Etui  (304). 

■  Stec'l.  GOoia.  aCrjstal. 
■  Blue  Beads. 


303. — Waste-Paper  Basket,  Ornamented  with  Embroidery. 


307. — Berlin  Border 
FOR  Etui  (304). 

X  steel,  n  Crystal.  —  Clialk. 
QD  Alabaster.  ■  Crimsou  Silk. 


308.— Edging  in  Imitation  of  Real  Lace. 


MBIEI^^il 


-ANTIMACASfAR  ON  DaRNED  NeT. 


313. — Border  for 
l)iNNFR  Bell  (302). 


314. — Border  for 
Dinner  Bell  ( 302). 


•Ed3ing  in  Imitation  of  Real  Lace, 


XUM 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK  ENGRAVINGS. 


Madame  Adolphe  GouBArD,  30,  Hexkiktta  St.,  Covest  Gabdes,  W.C.,  sepplies  ale  the  Matebials 
BEQUIBED  FOB  THE  NEEDLEWOBE  DESIQSS  ON  THESE  PaQES. 


285. — Xew  Honxets. 

1.  Rico  straw  hat  raisoil  at  the  side,  houillonnc'c  undenicath,  and 
bias  of  black  velvet;  a  bow  of  artistieally-arraiigfod  black  velvet 
retains  a  black  feather ;  bunch  of  red  llowers  with  ft>liage. 

2.  Bhick  rice  straw  bonnet  with  a  soft  crown  of  jet-beadeil  tulle 
A  straw  revers  at  the  back,  from  which  bows  of  ribbon  fall,  a  suliihur- 
colouri'd  rose  on  the  front,  and  above  it  a  Idaek  feather  and  aigrette. 

3.  Tulle  bonnet  entirely  coveri'd  with  jet  beads  in  the  shape  of 
lozenges ;  embroidered  tulle  scarf  round  the  crown ;  shaded  grey 
feather  in  two  tones  falling  behind,  and  a  bunch  of  roses. 

1  4.  Sti-aw  bonnet  with  trimming  of  jet ;  a  torssule  in  front  of  tw‘J 
shades  of  blue  faille;  feather  to  match,  falling  over  the  crown 
Bouquet  of  roses  at  the  back. 

5.  Fancy  straw  hat ;  scarf  of  electric  blue  faille,  with  bows  from 
space  to  space.  Long  blue  feather  en  panache. 

6.  English  straw  bonnet  with  a  very  deep  rim,  lined  with  ruby 
velvet ;  torsade  of  primrose-colouretl  faille  underneath,  which  forms 
a  bow  at  the  back ;  ruby  velvet  round  the  crown  ;  ruby  feather  with 
aigrette,  and  wreath  of  primroses,  ending  in  a  fine  rose. 

286. — Walking  Toilettes. 

1.  Robe  of  two  shades  of  the  new  reseda.  Plain  faille  skirt,  divided 
by  ruchtxl  robings.  Draped  tunic  of  Indian  tissue  of  the  same 
shade,  fasteiusl  at  the  side  by  a  wide  bow.  Fringed  sash  at  the 
bjick.  Corsage  with  Louis  XV^.  basques,  with  jaa-kets  at  the  side ; 
short  pleated  l)as<jues  at  the  back ;  turned-down  collar  and  frill. 
Sleeve  with  three  folds.  Louis  XV.  hat  of  Belgian  straw,  lineil 
with  dark  reseda  faille,  and  tuft  of  plumes ;  at  the  back,  under  the 
brim,  daisies,  a  rose,  and  loops  of  ribbon. 

2.  Pkiu  siiilor  blue  faille  skirt.  Indian  gauze  tunic  of  faience- 
blue,  fringed  and  dra]>eil  on  one  side  only.  Plastron  corsage,  but¬ 
toned  at  the  side,  with  fringed  basques  ;  revers  of  faille  of  the  dark 
shade  of  the  sleeves.  Double  collar,  turncil  down,  and  with  frill. 
Blue  faille  cravat.  Tocjuet  l>onnet  of  the  two  shades  of  blue  with 
plumes,  roses,  and  l)ow  of  china-blue  foulard. 

287. — Silk  Mantle. 

This  elegant  mantle  is  made  of  faille,  trimmed  with  jet-beaded 
braid,  and  edged  with  a  woollen  guipure. 

288. — Siciliexne  Mantle. 

A  design  suitable  for  a  young  lady,  or  for  a  slight  figure.  The 
front  forms  a  scarf;  the  triiuniiiig  is  <‘omposo<t  of  jet-beaded  passe¬ 
menterie,  with  tassels,  and  of  jet-beaded  guipure. 

289.  — Visiting  Costumes. 

1.  Felt-grey  and  bronze  costume.  The  skirt  of  bronze  faille, 
trimmed  with  narrow  g.ithered  and  headetl  flounces  five  inches 
deep.  Polomiise  of  plain  felt-grey  vigogne,  draped  on  each  side,  and 
at  the  back.  Bodice  open  in  front,  with  long  square  basejues  at  the 
back,  trimmed  with  bronze  velvet  pockets  and  s'eel  buttons.  Velvet 
revers,  and  pleated  muslin  colhirette  inside.  Black  straw  hat,  edged 
with  bronze  velvet,  raised  on  one  side  by  a  bunch  of  flowers,  with 
spray,  bronze  velvet  draping,  and  tuft  of  felt-grey  feathers. 

2.  Pearl-grey  and  black  strii)«l  silk  dress;  only  one  skirt  trimmcHl 
in  front  like  a  rounded  tablier,  with  two  gatheretl  and  bound  flounces, 
headed  by  bound  bias;  at  the  back  a  gathered  and  bound  flounce, 
with  a  Iwuillonne,  surrounded  by  bias  plcatiugs ;  black  velvet  bow 
and  buckle  at  the  side.  Binlice  with  flat  ba.s<[ues  in  front,  and 
hollow  pleats  at  the  back ;  high  collarette.  Straw  bonnet  headed 
with  jet,  with  velvet  diadem,  covered  with  various  flowera. 

290.  — The  OBriiEE  Ciiape.vu 

Of  Panama  grass,  the  brim  looped  up  with  wheatears.  p«>ppy,  and 
foluige,  and  lim-d  with  faille  to  match  the  costume;  wide  bow  of 
faille  Wncath  the  flowers.  .Vt  the  back  a  sj)ray  of  wheatears, 
poppii-s,  and  foliage,  mingled  with  bows  of  ribbon. 


291. — Walking  Costume. 

Dress  of  Russia  batiste,  trimmed  with  coloured  velvet  of  a  darker 
shade.  Grenadine  mantle,  trimmed  with  pleatings  and  lace;  the 
whole  jet -beaded. 

292. — Seaside  Costume 

Of  fine  linen  or  batiste  cloth ;  the  skirt  has  embroidered  flounces, 
corded  with  white,  forming  two  skirts;  an  elcgiuit  casaque  and 
tunic ;  the  whole  embroidered  in  broderie  Anglaise  Louis  XV.  Gilet 
to  match. 

293. — Ball  Dbess  foe  June 

Of  white  tulle  or  tarlatan  over  silk,  the  drapery  edged  with  blonde, 
embroidered  with  white  bugles,  and  wreathed  with  roses.  The 
corsage  luis  a  blonde  berthe,  headed  by  roses  and  foliage.  Velvet 
collier  and  artistic  locket. 

294. — Bbide’s  Toilette 

Of  white  faille ;  the  front  arranged  in  folds ;  the  robings  composed 
of  a  bouillon,  and  narrower  revers  of  iblds ;  a  gauze  plastron  tablier, 
etlgeil  with  lace,  and  headed  with  sprays  of  orange  blossom..  Silk 
coi-sage  with  lace  revers,  and  gauze  bouillon  sleeves.  High  Medicis 
collar.  Pearl  necklace.  High  coiflure  of  pearls  and  orange 
blossoms. 

295,  296,  310,  and  311. — Guipuee  d’Aet  Edging  and 
Inseutions. 

On  a  ground  of  square  netting  work,  according  to  the  illustration 
selected,  the  various  stitches ;  point  de  toile,  point  de  reprise,  point 
d’esprit,  button-hole  stitch,  wheels  and  slanting  bar,  with  embroidery 
cotton,  and  cut  away  the  netted  foundation  where  directed  by  the 
illustration. 

297  and  298. — IxsEBTiONS  IN  Floeentine  Guipuee. 

These  designs  are  worked  on  a  ground  of  diagonal  netting  in  point 
de  toile,  point  de  reprise,  and  point  d’esprit.  In  working  the  button, 
hole  stitch  round  the  bonkr,  form  the  i)urls  by  working  3  or  4 
stitches  in  one  nettwl  stitch,  and  carry  tlie  working  thread  back 
through  the  stitches  to  the  place  where  you  wish  to  make  your  next 
stitch. 

299  and  312. — Antimacassae — Daenixg  on  Net. 

This  design  is  worked  on  a  twenty-inch  square  of  net,  divided 
into  six  sections  by  thread.  The  work  is  begun  from  the  centre 
with  tatting  cotton,  the  ends  of  the  cotton  being  tied  together  on 
the  wrong  side  when  it  is  necessary  to  fasten  olf.  The  cover  is  then 
finished  with  three  rows  of  crochet;  i  double  in  every  hole  of  the 
net  taking  in  the  thread. 

2ud  round:  *  2  double,  2  chain,  miss  i. 

3rd  round :  2  double,  2  chain.  The  fringe  is  of  tatting  cotton 
two  inches  long. 

300. — Point  de  Venise  Lace. 

This  design  can  be  worked  on  batiste,  mull  musHu,  nainsook,  or 
fine  lawn.  The  outlines  reciuire  to  be  gone  over  in  some  parts  of  the 
work  sew'eral  times.  The  stitches  reciuired  arc  button-hole,  overcast, 
and  the  variouilacc  stitches  shown  in  our  illustration. 

301. — Ceociiet  Pincushion  Covee. 

Materials :  Messrs.  Walter  livans  and  Co.’s  Boar’s  Head  Cotton 
No.  30,  and  fine  needle. 

1st  round :  2  chain,  8  double  in  the  first  chain. 

2nd  round  :  i  double,  2  double  in  each  following  stitch. 

3rd  round :  z  double  in  each  stitch. 

4th  round :  8  chain,  the  first  3  to  form  i  treble,  8  times  alter¬ 
nately  I  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  2,  S  chain,  then  4  chain, 
I  slip  stitch  in  the  first  of  the  3  that  forms  1  treble. 

5th  round :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  1  treble  in  the  3  chain  in 
which  the  last  slip  stitch  was  worked,  i  treble,  9  times  alternately 
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Madame  Adolphe  GorBArn,  30,  Henrietta  St.,  Covext  Garden,  W.C.,  supplies  all  the  Materials 

REQUIRED  FOR  TUE  XeeDLEWOBE  DeSIQNS  ON  THESE  PaOES. 


5  ehain,  miss  3,  3  tivMo,  tlicn  4  c-liain,  miss  3,  i  slip  stitch  in  the 
3r(l  of  the  chain  tliat  formed  the  tivlilc. 

6th  round  :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  4  treble,  9  times  alternately 
J  chain,  miss  3,  5  treble,  then  4  chain,  miss  3,  1  slip  stitch  in  the 
3rtl  chain  stitch  that  formed  i  treble. 

7th  round :  3  chain  to  form  i  tivble,  6  treble,  9  times  alternately’ 
;  chain,  miss  3,  7  treble,  then  4  chain,  miss  3,  1  slip  stitch  in  the 
3rd  chain  that  formed  i  treble. 

8th  round  :  3  chain,  which  form  i  treble,  *  1  treble,  the  upper 
])art8  of  which  must  remain  on  the  needle,  2  treble  loii)'  treble  in  the 
front  upjier  part  of  the  centre  treble  of  the  last  row  but  one ;  the 
njtjier  jiarts  of  these  stitches  are  to  be  drawn  nj)  tofjtther  with  the 
I  treble  left  unfinished  on  the  newlle,  5  treble,  z  treble  lonj?  treble 
where  the  last  2  were  crocheted,  the  npinr  parts  to  be  leli  on  the 
needle,  1  treble  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  2  tri'blo  loiifr  treble,  i  treble, 

5  chain,  miss  3,  i  treble,  repeat  from  *.  In  the  last  reiietition 

4  chain  must  be  worked  instead  of  5,  and  i  slip  stitch  in  the  3  chain 
that  formed  i  treble.  The  7th  and  8th  rounds  are  now  rejieated 
3  times,  increasing  the  numla-r  of  trebles  by  2  in  each  rejictition, 
so  that  in  the  3rd  repetition  there  arc  8  treble  before  and  8  after 
the  raised  pattern. 

15th  round:  3  chain  to  form  1  treble,  20  treble,  9  times  alter¬ 
nately  6  chain,  miss  S,  21  treble,  then  S  chain,  miss  5,  i  slip  stitch 
ui  the  3rd  chain  that  fonnetl  i  treble. 

16th  round:  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  *  7  treble,  keep  the  upper 
parts  of  the  7th  treble  on  the  needle ;  2  treble  long  treble  in  the 
centre  treble  of  the  last  round  but  one  ;  draw  up  these  stitches 
with  the  treble  left  on  the  neeille;  5  treble,  2  treble  long  treble  in 
the  centre  treldc  of  the  last  round  but  one.  Keep  the  n])pc-r  parts 
on  the  needle  j  1  treble,  draw  up  the  upper  parts  with  the  2  treble 
long  treble  on  the  neiKlle ;  7  treble,  miss  6,  i  treble,  repeat  from  *  j 
I  slip  stitch  at  the  cud  of  the  round. 

17th  round  :  Like  the  15th,  except  that  S  instead  of  6  chain  arc 
to  be  crocheted. 

1 8th  round :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  7  treble,  the  upper  parts  of 
the  7th  to  l)e  left  on  the  needle ;  2  trcl)le  long  treble  in  the  centre 
of  the  trebles  of  the  last  row  but  one ;  dr:iw  up  these  stitches  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  triable  left  on  th6  needle ;  5  treble,  2  treble  long  treble 
where  the  last  were  worked ;  leave  the  upper  p:irts  on  the  needle ; 
I  treble,  draw  np  together  with  the  2  stitches  left  on  the  ncetlle ; 

6  treble,  8  ehain,  i  double  in  the  4th  of  the  next  8  ehain,  i  jiurl  of 

5  ehain  and  1  slip  stitch  in  the  first  chain  stitch,  i  double,  8  clutin, 
miss  4,  repeat. 

igtb  round:  1  slip  stitch,  3  ehain  to  form  i  treble,  *  17  treble; 
twice  alternately  8  chain,  i  double  in  the  4th  of  the  next  8  ehain,  i 
purl,  1  double,  then  8  chain,  miss  4 ;  repeat.  In  the  last  repetition 
miss  3  instead  of  4,  i  slip  stitch. 

20th  round  :  i  slip  stitch,  3  ehain  to  form  l  treble,  *  6  treble, 
leave  the  upper  parts  of  the  6th  on  the  needle,  2  treble  long  treble 
in  the  centre  treble  of  the  last  row  but  one ;  draw  uj)  tbese  stite-hes 
with  the  trehle  left  on  the  needle ;  3  treble,  2  triable  long  treble 
where  the  last  were  worked  ;  leave  the  upper  parts  on  the  needle ; 
1  treble,  draw  up  with  the  stitches  on  the  necelle,  5  treble,  3  times 
alternately  8  clutin,  i  double  in  the  4th  of  the  next  8  ch:iin,  1  purl, 

1  double,  then  8  ehain,  miss  2 ;  repeat,  i  slip  stitch. 

2 1st  round:  i  slip  stitch,  3  ehain  to  form  i  treble,  *  13  treble,  4 
times  alternately  8  ehain,  i  double  in  the  4th  of  the  next  8  chain,  1 
purl,  I  double,  then  8  chain,  miss  4 ;  repeat,  i  slip  stitch. 

22nd  round  :  i  slip  stitch,  3  ehain  to  form  i  treble,  5  treble,  the 
apper  parts  of  the  first  and  lust  2  beung  drawn  up  with  one  thread 
instead  of  separately,  i  treble ;  the  ujipcr  jiarts  left  on  the  needle ; 

2  treble  long  treble  in  the  centre  treble  of  the  last  round  but  one ; 
draw  u})  with  the  stitch  left^on  the  needle ;  5  treble  crocheted  like 
the  last  S  treble,  5  times  alternately  8  ehain,  1  double  in  the  4th 
of  the  next  8  chain,  1  purl,  i  double,  then  8  chain,  miss  4 ;  repeat, 
1  slip  stitch. 

23rd  round  :  i  slip  stitch,  3  chain  to  form  1  treble,  4  treble  drawn 
np  with  one  thre:id,  *  6  times  alternately  8  ehain,  i  double  in  the 
4th  of  the  next  8  ehain,  1  i)nrl,  i  double,  then  8  chain,  miss  4,  5 
treble  drawn  up  as  before ;  rejwat,  in  the  last  repetition,  instead  of 
5  treble,  i  slip  stitch. 


24th  round :  S  slip  stitches,  •  6  times  alternately  8  chain,  i  double 
in  the  4th  of  the  8tb  ehain,  i  purl,  i  double,  then  8  chain,  1  double 
in  the  4th  of  the  next  8  chain,  i  purl,  i  doubla  in  the  5th  of  next  8 
chain ;  repeat. 

25th  round :  4  slip  stitches,  *  twice  alternately  8  ehain,  i  double 
in  the  4th  of  the  next  8  chain,  i  jiurl,  i  double,  then  19  chain,  i 
slip  stitch  in  the  9th  of  these  19  ehain,  4  double,  in  the  next 
4  of  the  1 9  elmin,  4  chain,  twice  alternately  i  double  in  the 
4th  of  the  next  8  chain,  1  purl,  1  double,  8  ehain,  i  double  in 
the  4th  of  the  next  8  ehain,  1  purl,  1  double,  1 9  chain,  i  slip  stitch 
in  the  9th  of  the  19  chain,  4  double  in  the  next  4  of  the  19  chain, 
4  clutin,  I  double  in  the  4th  of  the  next  8  chain,  i  purl,  1  donble ; 
rejK-at,  at  the  end  4  slip  stitches. 

26th  round  :  4  slip  stitches,  •  4  ehain,  3  purl,  1  double  in  the  4th 
of  the  4  ehain  just  worked,  3  chain,  i  double  in  the  4th  of  the  8 
ehain,  4  chain,  3  treble  long  treble  in  the  loop  of  10  ehain  stitches ; 
draw  nj)  with  one  thread,  10  chain,  join  to  the  centre  of  the 
3  jturl,  7  ehain,  3  purl,  2  chain,  i  double  in  the  6th  of  the  last 
worked  10  chain,  2  chain,  i  double  in  the  4th  of  the  10  chain,  2 
eh:iin,  1  double  in  the  2nd  of  the  10  ehain,  3  ehain,  3  treble  long 
treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  i  of  the  same  loop  in  which  the  last  3 
were  worked ;  draw  up  the  upper  parts  w  ith  one  thread,  3  times 
alternately  2  chain,  i  purl,  3  chain,  3  treble  long  treble  in  the  next 
stitch  of  the  loop  of  ch:iin,  then  2  eliain,  i  purl,  3  ehain,  3  tri’blc 
long  treble  in  the  next  stitch  but  one  of  the  loop  of  ehain  stitches; 
draw  U]>  the  upper  parts  with  one  thread,  4  chain,  i  double  in  the 
4th  of  the  next  8  chain  ;  repeat  from  *  ;  at  every  rejietition  join  the 
Sth  of  the  7  chain  crocheted  before  the  3  purl  to  the  centre  stitch  of 
the  last  purl  of  the  jirevious  pattern.  At  thc  end  of  the  row  i  double 
in  the  4tb  of  the  4  slip  stitches. 

302,  313,  and  314. — Dinner  Bell. 

The  frame  is  of  greenLsh  bronze,  and  stands  four  inches  high. 
The  lower  part  of  the  frame  has  an  embroidery  worked  on  canvas 
in  straight  Gobelin  stitch,  with  black  or  violet  filoselle  over  gold 
soutache.  Nos.  313  and  314  give  the  design;  the  lightest  shade 
represents  the  filoselle;  the  elarker  the  gold  soutache.  The  em¬ 
broidery  is  worked  the  narn.w  way,  the  seulaehe  being  passed  to 
and  fro. 

303. — Ornamental  Match-Box. 

M:it<li-box  of  green  morocco,  with  ajipluiue  embrohlery  on  the 
lid.  The  latter  is  worked  in  point  ru.-se  with  white  silk,  on  a 
ground  of  very  dark  green  leather,  edged  w  ith  gold  cord. 

304,  306,  and  307. — Etui  IIibbon-IIoldi  e, 

This  etui  is  of  circular  form,  and  is  intenderl  to  hold  narrow 
ribbons,  velvet,  or  tapes  of  ditlcrcnt  widths.  It  has  an  embroidery 
of  luails  on  a  canvas  ground,  of  which  our  illustration  306  gives  the 
design.  The  colours  required  arc  steel,  gold,  crystal,  and  blue.  If 
No.  307  is  ])referre<i,  the  colours  are  steel,  crystal,  and  milk-white 
beads,  groundeel  with  crimson  silk. 

305. — Waste  I’ArEE  Basket,  Ornamented  with  Embroidery. 

Tlic  framework  of  this  dainty  little  basket  is  of  jKlishcd  black 
cane,  ornamented  with  gold  studs.  This  frame  is  linesl  with  folds 
of  dark  green  tafletas,  and  has  four  paiu  Is  of  eardlH)ard,  covered 
w  ith  green  cloth,  on  each  of  which  is  worked  a  design  with  gold 
thread  and  grwn  purse  silk  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch.  Round  the 
inner  edge  of  the  basket  is  a  box  pleating  e)f  green  tatletas,  and 
through  the  cane  ring  em  each  side  is  passed  green  silk  cord,  which 
is  looped  up  here  and  there  with  tassehs. 

308  and  315. — Edgings  in  Imitation  of  Real  Lace. 

These  designs  are  worked  on  a  ground  C)f  Brussels  net  with  purl 
edging.  The  diagoiuil  spots  are  cmbnldered  in  overc:ist  stitch ;  the 
remaining  embroidery  in  button-hole  and  various  lace  stitches. 

309. — Insertion  in  Point  de  Vi;nise. 

This  insertion  can  be  worked  on  lawn,  batiste,  or  mull  muslin. 
The  stitches  used  in  the  pattern  are  button-hole,  satin,  and  overcast 
stitch.  After  the  embroidery  is  worked,  the  ground  is  cut  away  as 
in  the  illustration. 
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GARDENING— JUNE. 


IT  is  not  often  that  we  have  any  very  damaging  frost 
in  June,  still  caution  is  needed,  for,  during  the  first 
few  days,  the  nights  are  frequently  as  cold  as  in  May, 
and  strong  wind  prevails.  Wind  also  to  newly-turned- 
out  plants  will  do  quite  as  much  damage  as  frost. 
However,  upon  the  whole,  the  month  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  in  our  year,  for  the  daylight  is  long,  and 
there  is  a  general  cheerfulness  in  Nature  which  reminds 
us  of  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  it : — 

“  In  Jovial  Juno 

IIow  sweet  the  merry  linnet’s  tun.', 

How  blithe  the  blackbinl’s  lay  ! 

The  wild  buck  bells  from  fenny  luitke, 

The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake, 

The  saddest  heart  mig'ht  pleasure  take 
To  see  all  Nature  gay.” 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  shrubberies  and  plan¬ 
tations  will  require  especial  attention  ;  all  evergreens 
must  be  pruned  to  keep  them  thick  and  shrubby  and 
within  manageable  dimensions.  Spring  flowering  shrubs 
such  as  laurestinas,  pyrus  Jajxjnica,  spiraeas,  ribes,  &c., 
should  have  their  growth  shortened,  and,  if  requi¬ 
site,  be  even  more  severely  pruned,  not  merely  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  shape,  but  to  promote  flowering  for  another 
year.  This  summer  pruning  is  of  much  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  many  gardeners  appear  to  think.  Grass 
lawns  should  now  be  in  perfect  order  ;  where  growth 
is  vigorous  the  mowing  machine  should  be  taken  over 
them  at  any  rate  three  times  within  the  fortnight,  for 
once  a  week,  the  usual  custom,  is  not  sufficient.  Edgings 
must  be  attended  to  on  each  occasion,  and  a  scythe  or 
shears  will  be  required  round  the  roots  of  trees  and  in 
such  small  spaces  for  which  a  machine  is  unsuitable. 
These  little  matters  are  not  unimportant,  for  if  not 
attended  to  they  sadly  offend  a  well-practised  eye. 
Weeds  will  now  be  troublesome  upon  gravel  walks,  and 
must  be  kept  down — hand-weeding  and  a  constant  use 
of  the  roller  are  the  best  means.  If  they  have  increased 
beyond  the  power  of  weeding  a  good  dressing  of  salt 
may  be  given  in  dry  weather ;  but  this  should  be 
avoided  if  possible,  for  salt  spoils  the  colour  of  the 
gravel,  and  there  is  always  some  danger  of  box-edgings 
being  killed  by  it.  The  conservatory  and  greenhouse 
Will  both  require  shading,  for  the  sun’s  rays  are  very 
powerful,  and  not  only  spoil  the  beauty  of  flowers,  but 
act  injuriously  upon  the  roots  of  all  plants  in  pots  that 
come  under  their  influence.  The  conservatory,  if  it  be 
plentifully  supplied  with  any  of  our  lovely  creepers,  as 
every  conservatory  ought  to  be,  will  create  a  shade 
for  itself.  The  Hoya  carnosa,  than  which  few  things 
in  flower  and  foliage  are  more  beautiful,  is  especially 
useful  for  this  purpose,  as  it  will  stand  any  amount 
of  scorching  under  glass ;  and  so  also  is  Rhyncho- 
spermum  jasminoides  ;  the  latter,  however, should  have 
as  much  fresh  air  as  possible.  Any  of  the  long  list  of 
passion  flowers  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
the  elegant  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii,  a  plant  of  which 
should  be  growing  in  the  soil  of  every  conservatory. 


The  screening  of  the  greenhouse  must  be  managed  by 
blinds  either  outside  or  inside ;  both  are  objectionable 
and  expensive  also,  but  we  prefer  blinds  to  semi-opaque 
glass,  which  takes  away  light  in  winter  when  light  is 
so  much  wanted.  The  cooler  both  these  houses  are 
kept  during  summer  weather  the  more  healthy  will  be 
the  plants  and  the  longer  their  flowers  will  last.  All 
the  more  hardy  shrubby  plants  as  they  go  off  the  bloom 
may  be  set  out  of  doors  in  some  sheltered  spot,  but  as 
this  is  the  season  of  growth  with  such  things  they 
must  be  kept  well  watered,  and,  in  the  absence  of  rain 
an  occasional  sprinkling  with  the  syringe  will  do 
good.  Glass  houses  may  be  kept  gay  with  globe  ama- 
ranthus,  cockscombs,  fuchsias,  late  cinerarias,  late  roses, 
zonale  geraniums,  and  any  foliaged  plants  that  can  be 
spared  from  the  stove-house.  Choice  ferns  also  will 
add  to  the  effect ;  great  care,  however,  must  be  taken 
that  these  are  not  exposed  to  draught.  A  few  foliaged 
geraniums  even  of  the  old-fashioned  sorts — Mangles ’s 
chain,  the  Crystal  Palace  golden,  and  others — have  a 
very  showy  appearance  interspersed  with  -other  things. 
Though  for  the  health  and  freshness  of  the  plants  under 
glass  a  damp  atmosphere  at  night  is  needed,  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  use  of  the  syringe  not  to 
spoil  any  blossoms  nor  to  bring  spots  on  delicate 
foliage,  which  is  sure  to  result  from  drops  of  water 
resting  upon  leaves  which  are  exposed  to  full  sunshine. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  sufficient  to  water  only  the 
pavement  of  the  house  before  it  is  shut  up  for  the  night, 
for  by  this  means  the  danger  alluded  to  may  be  avoided. 

If  the  beds  on  lawns  and  the  flower-borders  were 
not  fully  furnished  last  month,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  planting  them.  It  frequently  happens  in  our  un¬ 
certain  climate  that  these  late-planted  beds  do  the  best. 
For  any  small  vacant  beds  we  would  recommend  our 
readers  to  try  purple  king  veibena,  with  plants  of  the 
dwarf  yellow- foliaged  pyrethrum  intermixed,  or  Man¬ 
gles’s  silver  chain  geranium,  with  bronze  queen  or  any 
of  the  golden-foliaged  sorts  intermixed.  We  tried  both 
these  last  year,  and  the  effect  was  much  admired.  On 
no  account  should  the  leaves  of  crocuses,  narcissus, 
jonquils,  &c.,  which  are  round,  the  edges  of  beds,  be 
cut  off  or  removed  until  they  have  quite  died  down. 
To  preserve  a  neat  appearance  they  can  be  folded  and 
pegged  down.  Auriculas,  primroses,  polyanthus,  and 
such-like  plants,  if  necessary,  may  be  removed  to  some 
shady  part  of  the  reserve  garden  -,  but  in  so  doing  it 
will  be  desirable  to  take  up  each  plant  with  a  trowel, 
and  to  disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  Verbenas, 
heliotropes,  petunias,  ageratum,  &c.,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  grow  should  be  pegged  -,  this  not  only  serves 
to  promote  growth,  but  prevents  injury  from  the  high 
winds.  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Son,  of  Gloucester,  are 
sending  out  a  very  superior  variety  of  that  useful  bed¬ 
ding  plant  the  ageratum.  The  flowers,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  abundance,  are  of  the  brightest  azure 
blue,  and  the  plants  are  in  growth  very  compact,  being 
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not  more  than  six  inches  in  height,  and  spreading  to 
nearly  twice  as  much.  This  variety  received  a  first- 
class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
it  is  really  a  valuable  addition  to  our  bedding  stock. 
Very  many  plants  on  the  flower-borders  will  need  stakes 
and  tying.  Dahlias,  hollyhocks,  chrysanthemums, 
phloxes  are  of  this  number.  None  of  these  here  men¬ 
tioned  will  stand  drought,  so  if  the  weather  be  very 
dry,  the  earth  should  be  stirred  deeply  round  their  roots, 
and  a  good  quantity  of  water  given  them  occasionally. 
Mete  surface  watering  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Roses  will  require  the  same  attention  as  last  month. 
Rose  stocks  for  budding  next  month  must  be  carefully 
looked  over,  superfluous  shoots  removed,  and  strong 
new  wood  reserved  for  the  fresh  buds.  Rose  stocks 
must  have  plenty  of  moisture  to  enable  the  bark  to  rise 
well.  Take  slips  of  wallflowers,  sweet-william,  mule, 
and  Japanese  pinks.  These  will  all  strike  freely  enough 
under  a  hand-glass  on  a  north  border.  As  the  weather 
becomes  warmer,  artificial  heat  will  be  less  needed  in 
the  stove  or  frames.  The  object  here  will  be  to  equalise 
the  temperature  between  night  and  day'.  Many  orchids 
and  other  stove  plants  may  be  introduced  into  the  con¬ 
servatory  or  greenhouse,  but  the  change  must  not  be 
too  sudden.  Cucumbers  and  melons  will  give  little 
trouble  if  the  plants  be  kept  free  from  blight,  especially 
from  mildew.  Under  frame  culture  both  will  require  to 
he  pinched  in,  which  will  assist  the  swelling  of  the  fruit. 
This  practice  is  not  required  with  the  out-of-door  culture 
of  melons,  of  which  we  gave  full  particulars  in  April  last. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  the  routine  of  work  is  much 
the  same  as  last  month.  A  last  thinning  should  be  given 
to  carrots  and  onions,  which  should  be  left  at  the  end 
of  the  month  at  their  proper  distances  for  the  general 
crop.  Newly-made  beds  of  asparagus  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  salt  and  water¬ 
ing  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Everything  should  be 
done  to  promote  growth.  Look  to  seakale  ;  thin  out 
the  crown  if  too  numerous.  A  few  strong  ones  .are 
better  than  many  weak  ones.  Salt  will  be  of  benefit  to 
these  plants  also.  Sow  French  beans  twice  during  the 


month,  and  scarlet-runners  towards  the  end  ot  it. 
These  latter  may  frequently  be  so  planted  as  to  prove 
ornamental  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

Plant  out  celery  in  trenches.  Where  ground  is  an 
object  a  single  trench  may  have  double  rows  in  it ;  but 
this  is  not  desirable  unless  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
not  well  to  sow  celery  later  than  May ;  still  some  ol 
the  quick-grown  sorts  will  come  in,  so  as  to  be  earthed 
up  before  the  winter,  if  sown  in  June.  Lettuces  and 
endive  for  winter  crops  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  a  moderately  shady  situation. 
Both  these  crops,  which  are  coming  forward,  should 
have  the  soil  stirred  about  them.  Indeed,  the  hoe  and 
the  rake  must  be  kept  in  constant  use  throughout  the 
kitchen  garden.  A  good  hoeing  is  the  best  substitute 
for  rain  —  better  far,  in  our  opinion,  than  arti¬ 
ficial  w'atering.  All  the  usual  winter  greens,  such  as 
broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  borecole,  and  savoys,  should 
be  planted.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  all  the  largest 
plants  for  the  most  forward  crop,  and  to  leave  the 
smaller  to  be  planted  later.  There  is  cert.ain  to  be  a 
great  difference  in  the  size  of  plants  from  the  same 
seed,  and  in  this  way  the  expense  and  trouble  of  suc- 
cessional  sowing  may  be  avoided.  In  the  fruit  garden 
the  month  of  June  is  a  busy  season.  Many  enemies 
are  abroad,  and  the  gardener’s  skill  must  be  exerted  to 
stop  their  plunderings.  Old  fishing-net,  at  one  penny 
a  yard,  will  prove  a  good  investment  to  protect  straw- 
berry-beds  and  currant-bushes,  which  are  especially 
tempting  just  now'.  The  strawberry  plants  in  the  forcing- 
house,  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  should 
be  turned  out  into  beds  for  another  year  in  the  open 
ground.  Those  who  have  tried  this  plan  generally  find 
that  they  can  secure  for  them  a  large  crop  of  early  fruits. 
Protect  raspberries,  and  remove  useless  suckers.  Thin 
out  peaches  and  nectarines  if  the  hang  of  fruit  be  more 
abundant  than  the  trees  ought  to  carry.  Indeed,  all 
fruit-trees  require  attention  in  this  respect,  for  in  an 
over-abundant  crop  the  fruit  is  generally  small,  miser¬ 
able,  and  ill-fl.'ivoured,  and  the  hope  of  a  supply  for 
next  year  is  destroyed. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OUR  COLOURED  NEEDLEWORK  PATTERN. 
baby’s  robe  in  eroderie  anglaise. 


This  elegant  robe  has  been  expressly  designed  for 
our  pages  at  the  request  of  our  subscribers. 

We  have  given  designs  for  the  skirt  with  robings, 
the  plastron  bodice  with  braces,  two  sleeves  and  strips 
of  edging ;  the  fashionable  length  is  given  for  the 
embroidery.  On  the  skirt  a  deep  hem  is  added  from 
tw’o  to  three  inches  wide,  of  which  the  scallops  at  the 
edge  of  our  pattern  form  the  heading;  this  is  continued 
all  round  the  robe.  A  further  length  may  be  given  to 
those  who  require  a  long  robe  at  the  top  of  the  work. 


The  neck  is  with  embroidered  scallops  ;  the  baby’s 
sash  is  tied  at  the  back  and  passes  under  the  point  of 
the  plastron.  The  robe  is  worked  with  Messrs. 
Walter  Evans  and  Co.’s  Embroidery  Cotton  No.  10  and 
30,  for  outlining  embroidery  in  broderie  Anglaise,  satin 
stitch  and  dotted  stitch. 


The  robe  can  be  traced  upon  the  cambric  by  Madame 
Goubaud,  30,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
for  6s.  6d.,  including  material. 
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OUR  PARIS  LETTER. 


Paris,  May. 

^I^HE  pretty  month  of  May  is  a  month  of  many 
X  pleasures  for  Parisian  elegantes.  In  the  morning 
fair  amazons  meet  in  the  Bois,  in  the  Allee  des  Acacias, 
and  rival  one  another  in  high  feats  of  equitation.  It  is 
now  a  thing  de  rigueur  in  our  aristocratic  world  for  a  lady 
to  ride  well  and  gracefully.  Riding  is  not  only  a  very 
healthful  exercise,  but  it  tends  very  materially  to  expand 
and  improve  the  figure.  A  lady  who  rides  well  is  more 
snpple  of  limb  and  has  a  more  easy  and  graceful  car¬ 
riage  than  one  who  never  stirs  out  of  doors  from  her 
equipage. 

The  races  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  have  been  more 
successful  than  those  of  Auteull.  They  were  very  gay, 
very  full  of  sunshine  and  merriment. 

Our  Bois  is  as  charming  and  coquettish  in  its  fresh 
spring  verdure  as  it  is  dreamy  and  poetical  in  .autumn. 
The  month  of  May  is  the  month  of  flowers  ;  for  that 
reason  it  has  been  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose 
altars  are  decked  with  hawthorn  and  may-blossoms. 
All  the  trees  of  the  Bois  are  in  full  bloom.  It  is  a 
perfect  Eden  for  fresh  verdure  and  fragrance.  In  the 
morning  it  is,  therefore,  la  mode  to  go  to  the  Bois,  and  in 
the  evening  to  follow  the  religious  rites  of  the  mois  de 
Marie.  Our  grandes  dames  account  it  quite  as  much  a 
pleasure  as  a  duty  to  sing  hymns  to  the  praise,  of  the 
Holy  Virgin.  This,  however,  by  no  means  prevents 
them  from  patronising  balls,  soirL-s,  and  concerts  as 
well.  They  are  right,  for  it  is  by  spending  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  Jetes  and  dress  that  they  will  give  a  new 
impulse  to  trade,  and  revive  the  prestige  of  Paris  as  a 
city  of  pleasure  and  luxe. 

But  to  return  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  races.  The 
bright  renouveau  of  spring  sunshine  and  verdure  gave 
them  an  admirable  mise-en-ac'ene,  and  the  toilettes  com¬ 
posed  for  the  occasion  were  worthy  of  it.  Since  the 
war  there  has  not  been  such  animation  and  entrain  at 
any  races.  The  retoitr  des  courses  reminded  one  of  the 
grandest  days  of  the  Second  Empire.  A  quadruple  file 
of  carriages  filled  the  avenues  of  the  Bois. 

Our  Parisian  beau-monde  is  decidedly  adopting  the 
English  fashion,  which  renders  the  spring  months  the 
season  par  excellence  of fetes  and  receptions.  The  longer 
they  remain  during  the  winter  in  their  country  chriteaux, 
the  longer  they  prolong,  also,  their  stay  in  town  far  into 
the  spring.  In  vain  the  sun  shines,  and  the  flowers 
blossom  in  fields  and  woods  ;  saloons  neither  don  their 
covers  nor  put  out  their  lights.  Strange  it  appears  to 
Parisian  eyes  to  see  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock  of 
an  evening  ladies  in  full  dress  and  gentlemen  in  white 
neckties  driving  out  to  dinner-parties  in  bright  daylight. 

One  reason  for  the  unusual  gaiety  of  the  season  is 
that  there  are  a  number  of  distinguished  foreigners  now 
in  Paris,  returning  from  Italy  and  southern  winter 
quarters,  and  en  route  for  London  and  the  Northern 
States  of  Europe.  The  diplomatic  world  is  full  of  life 


and  excitement  just  now.  After  the  fete  at  the  Turkish 
Embassy  and  the  ball  given  for  the  benefit  of  English 
residents  by  Lord  Lyons,  we  have  h.id  a  splendid  rout 
at  the  Russian  Embassy,  of  which  Princess  OrlofF  did 
the  honours  with  her  accustomed  grace,  although  barely 
recovered  from  a  severe  indisposition,  and  leaning  upon 
a  cane  for  support. 

Ne.xt  the  Legation  for  Sweden  and  Norway  gave,  in 
its  turn,  a  ricevimento  in  grand  style,  when  the  Duchess 
de  Broglie,  Countess  de  Moltke,  Countess  de  Turenne, 
Duchess  Decazes,  Marquise  de  Gallifet,  Baronne  de 
Poilly,  Lady  Lytton,  Countess  de  Villeneuve,  Viscountess 
Fitzjames,  and  a  hundred  others  among  the  elite  of 
Parisian  society  vied  with  each  other  for  elegance  and 
beauty. 

A  bal d adieu  took  place  about  the  same  time  at  Madame 
la  Marechale  Regnault  de  Saint  Jean  d’Angeiy’s,  and 
terminated  with  a  delightful  cotillon,  in  which  a  number 
of  lovely  young  girls,  in  fresh  white  toilettes,  were  led 
by  the  Queen  of  the  fete,  pretty  Mdlle.  Mandeville. 

There  was  also  at  Madame  Oppenheim’s  a  comedie- 
concert,  in  the  programme  of  which  stood  the  names  of 
Faure  and  Mdlle.  Bloch  and  Mdlle.  Chapuy  for  the 
musical  part,  and  of  Mdlle.  Reichemberg  and  M.  de 
Saint  Germain  for  the  acting.  This  soiree  had  been 
preceded  by  a  large  dinner  party,  during  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  innovation,  first  introduced  at  the  English 
Embassy,  music  was  played  the  whole  time. 

In  the  high  regions  of  our  aristocratic  world  there 
also  have  been  during  this  month  of  May  balls  and 
receptions  too  numerous  to  record,  and  to  close  the 
series  of  the  after-Easter  fetes,  Madame  Adolphe  de 
Rothschild  gave  last  week  a  splendid  concert.  The 
hotel  of  the  Rue  de  Monceau  with  its  galleries  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  objets  d" art,  and  its  saloons  opening  out  upon 
verdant  lawns  and  flowery  parterres,  is  the  most  admi¬ 
rable  scene  that  could  be  imagined  for  a  musical  fete  of 
this  description.  In  these  brilliant  assemblees  were  present 
the  Count  and  Countess  de  Paris,  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  d’Alen^on,  the  Prince  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  Princess  Czartoryska,  Princess  Metternich,  &c. 

There  is  a  semi-official  announcement  of  a  visit  the 
Czar  means  to  pay  our  city  next  month,  which  has 
already  monte  Fimagination  of  many  a  fair  votary  of 
pleasure  and  fashion.  It  is  said  Madame  la  Marechale 
de  MacMahon,  who  is  a  grande  dame  par  excellence, 
dreams  of  nothing  but  fetes,  grand  receptions,  and 
revues  to  be  organise,  as  we  say  here,  during  this  visit. 
The  splendours  of  the  Shah’s  reception  last  year  would 
be  outdone. 

En  attendant,  we  enjoy  our  summer  concerts  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  our  exhibitions.  That  of  objets 
d'art,  in  favour  of  the  Alsaciens-Iaarrains,  is  a  great 
success,  and  the  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  in  the 
Palais  de  I’lndustrie  has  proved  less  numerous  and  more 
interesting  than  had  at  first  been  expected. 
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S  I  N  CE  I  DIED. 

BY  E.  S.  PHELPS. 


OW  very  still  you  sit ! 

If  the  shadow  of  an  eyelash  stirred  upon  your 
cheek  ;  if  that  grey  line  about  your  mouth  should  snap 
its  tension  at  this  quivering  end  ;  if  the  pallor  of  your 
profile  warmed  a  little  ;  if  that  tiny  muscle  on  your  fore¬ 
head,  just  at  the  left  eyebrow’s  curve,  should  start  and 
twitch  ;  if  you  would  but  grow  a  trifle  restless,  sitting 
there  beneath  my  steady  gaze  ;  if  you  moved  a  finger 
of  your  folded  hands  ;  if  you  should  turn  and  look 
behind  your  chair,  or  lift  your  face,  half  lingering  and 
half  longing,  half  loving  and  half  loath,  to  ponder  on  the 
annoyed  and  thwarted  cry  which  the  wind  is  making, 
where  I  stand  between  it  and  yourself,  against  the  half- 
closed  window. — Ah,  there !  You  sigh  and  stir,  I 
think.  You  lift  your  head.  The  little  muscle  is  a 
captive  still  -,  the  line  about  your  mouth  is  tense  and 
hard ;  the  deepening  hollow  in  your  cheek  has  no 
warmer  tint,  I  see,  than  the  great  Doric  column  which 
the  moonlight  builds  against  the  wall.  I  lean  against  it; 
I  hold  out  my  arms. 

You  lift  your  head  and  look  me  in  the  eye. 

If  a  shudder  crept  across  your  figure;  if  your  arms, 
laid  upon  the  table,  leaped  but  once  above  your  head  ; 
if  you  named  my  name ;  if  you  held  your  breath  with 
terror,  or  sobbed  aloud  for  love,  or  sprang,  or  cried - 

Eut  you  only  lift  your  head  and  look  me  in  the  eye. 

If  I  dared  step  near,  or  nearer  ;  if  it  were  permitted 
that  I  should  cross  the  current  of  your  living  breath  ;  if 
it  were  willed  that  I  should  feel  the  leap  of  human  blood 
within  your  veins  ;  if  I  should  touch  your  hands,  your 
cheeks,  your  lips  ;  if  I  dropped  an  arm  as  lightly  as  a 
snowflake  round  your  shoulder - 

The  fear  which  no  he.art  has  fathomed,  the  fate  which 
no  fancy  has  faced,  the  riddle  which  no  soul  has  read, 
steps  between  your  substance  and  my  soul. 

I  drop  my  arms.  I  sink  into  the  heart  of  the  pillared 
light  upon  the  wall.  I  will  not  wonder  what  would 
happen  if  my  outlines  defined  upon  it  to  your  view.  I 
will  not  think  of  that  which  could  be,  would  be,  if  I 
struck  across  your  still-set  vision,  face  to  face. 

Ah  me,  how  still  she  sits  !  With  what  a  fixed,  in¬ 
curious  stare  she  looks  me  in  the  eye  ! 

The  wind,  now  that  I  stand  no  longer  between  it  and 
yourself,  comes  enviously  in.  It  lifts  the  curtain,  and 
whirls  about  the  room.  It  bruises  the  surface  of  the 
great  pearled  pillar  where  I  lean.  I  am  caught  within 
it.  Speech  and  language  struggle  over  me.  hlute  arti- 
culsitions  fill  the  air.  Tears  and  laughter,  and  the 
sounding  of  soft  lips,  and  the  falling  of  low  cries,  possess 
me.  Will  she  listen  ?  Will  she  bend  her  head  ?  Will 
her  lips  part  in  recognition  ?  Is  there  an  alphabet  be¬ 
tween  us  ?  Or  have  the  winds  of  night  a  vocabulary  to 
lift  before  her  holden  eyes  ? 

We  sat  many  times  together,  and  talked  of  this.  Do 
you  remember,  dear  ?  You  held  my  hand.  Tears  that 
I  could  not  see  fell  upon  it  ;  we  sat  by  the  great  hall 
window  upstairs,  where  the  maple  shadow  goes  to  sleep, 


face  down,  across  the  floor  upon  a  lighted  night ;  the 
old  green  curtiiin  waved  its  hands  upon  us  like  a  mesme¬ 
rist,  I  thought ;  like  a  priest,  you  said. 

“  When  we  are  parted,  you  shall  go,”  you  s.iid ;  and 
when  I  shook  my  head  you  smiled — you  always  smiled 
when  you  said  that,  but  you  said  it  always  quite  the  same. 

I  think  I  hardly  understood  you  then.  Now  that  I 
hold  your  eyes  in  mine,  and  you  see  me  not ;  now  when 
I  stretch  my  hand  and  you  touch  me  not ;  now  that  I  cry 
your  name,  and  you  hear  it  not — I  comprehend  you, 
tender  one  !  A  wisdom  not  of  earth  was  in  j’our  words. 
“  To  live,  is  dying ;  I  will  die.  To  die  is  life,  and  you 
shall  live.” 

Now  when  the  fever  turned,  I  thought  of  this. 

That  must  have  been — ah  !  how  long  ago  ?  I  miss 
the  conception  of  that  for  which  h'lr  hug  stands  index. 

Yet  I  perfectly  remember  that  I  perfectly  understood 
it  to  be  three  o’clock  on  a  rainy  Sunday  morning  that  I 
died.  Your  little  watch  stood  in  its  case  of  olive-wood 
upon  the  table,  and  drops  were  on  the  window.  I 
noticed  both,  though  you  did  not  know  it.  I  see  the 
watch  now,  in  your  pocket ;  I  cannot  tell  if  the  hands 
move,  or  only  pulsate  like  a  heart-throb,  to  and  fro ; 
they  stand  and  point,  mute  golden  fingers,  paralysed  and 
pleading,  for  ever  at  the  hour  of  three.  At  this  I  wonder. 

When  first  you  said  I  “  was  sinking  fast,”  the  words 
sounded  as  old  and  familiar  as  a  nursery  tale.  I  heard 
you  in  the  hall.  The  doctor  had  just  left,  and  you  went 
to  mother  and  took  her  face  in  your  two  arms,  and  laid 
your  hands  across  her  mouth,  as  if  it  were  she  who  had 
spoken.  She  cried  out  and  threw  up  her  thin  old  hands ; 
but  you  stood  as  still  as  Eternity.  Then  I  thought 
again  :  “  It  is  she  who  dies  ;  I  shall  live.” 

So  often  and  so  anxiously  we  have  talked  of  this 
thing  called  death,  that  now  it  is  all  over  between  us,  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  found  in  it  such  a  source  of 
distress.  It  bewilders  me.  I  am  often  bewildered  here. 
Things  and  the  fancies  of  things  possess  a  relation  which 
as  yet  is  new  and  strange  to  me.  Here  is  a  mystery. 

Now,  in  truth,  it  seems  a  simple  matter  for  me  to  tell 
you  how  it  has  been  with  me  since  your  lips  last  touched 
me,  and  your  arms  held  me  to  the  vanishing  air. 

Oh,  drawn,  pale  lips  !  Nerveless,  dropping  arms  ! 
I  told  you  I  would  come.  Did  ever  promise  fail  I  spoke 
to  you  ?  “  Come  and  show  me  Death,”  you  said.  I 

have  come  to  show  you  Death.  I  could  show  you  the 
fiiirest  sight  and  sweetest  that  ever  blessed  your  eyes. 
Why,  look  !  Is  it  not  fair  ?  Am  I  terrible  ?  Do  you 
shrink  or  shiver  ?  Would  you  turn  from  me,  or  hide 
vour  strained,  expectant  face  ? 

Would  she?  Does  she  ?  Will  she  ?  .... 

Ah,  how  the  room  widened  !  I  could  tell  you  that. 
It  grew  great  and  luminous  day  by  day.  At  night  the 
walls  throbbed ;  lights  of  rose  ran  round  them,  and 
blue  fire,  and  a  tracery  as  of  the  shadows  of  little  leaves. 
As  the  walls  expanded,  the  air  fled.  But  I  tried 
to  tell  you  how  little  pain  I  knew  or  feared.  Your 
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haggard  face  bent  over  me.  I  could  not  speak  ;  when 
I  would  I  struggled,  and  you  said,  “  She  suffers  !”  Dear, 
it  was  so  very  little ! 

Listen,  till  I  tell  you  how  that  night  came  on.  The 
sun  fell  and  the  dew  slid  down.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
it  slid  into  my  heart,  but  still  I  felt  no  pain.  Where 
the  walls  pulsed  and  receded,  the  hills  came  in.  Where 
the  old  bureau  stood,  above  the  glass,  I  saw  a  single 
mountain  with  a  face  of  fire,  and  purple  hair.  I  tried 
to  tell  you  this,  but  you  said —  “  She  wanders.”  I 
laughed  in  my  heart  at  that,  for  it  was  such  a  blessed 
wandering !  As  the  night  locked  the  sun  below  the 
mountain’s  solemn  witching  face,  the  Gates  of  Space 
were  lifted  up  before  me ;  the  everlasting  doors  of 
Matter  swung  for  me  upon  their  rusty  hinges,  and  the 
King  of  Glories  entered  in  and  out.  All  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  and  the  power  of  them,  beckoned  to  me, 
across  the  mist  my  failing  senses  made — ruins  and 
roses,  and  the  brows  of  Jura  and  the  singing  of  the 
Rhine  ;  a  shaft  of  red  light  on  the  Sphinx’s  smile,  and 
caravans  in  sand-storms,  and  an  icy  wind  at  sea,  and  gold 
adream  in  mines  that  no  man  knew,  and  mothers  sitting  at 
their  doors  in  valleys  singing  babes  to  sleep,  and  women 
in  dank  cellars  selling  souls  for  bread,  and  the  whir  of 
wheels  in  giant  factories,  and  a  single  prayer  somewhere 
in  a  den  of  death — I  could  not  find  it,  though  I  searched 
— and  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  broken  music,  and  a 
sense  of  lilies  alone  beside  a  stream  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun — and,  at  last,  your  face,  dear,  all  alone. 

I  discovered  then  that  the  walls  and  roof  of  the 
room  had  vanished  quite.  The  night-wind  blew  in. 
The  maple  in  the  yard  almost  brushed  my  cheek. 
Stars  were  about  me,  and  I  thought  the  rain  had 
stopped,  yet  seemed  to  hear  it,  up  on  the  seeming  of  a 
window  which  I  could  not  find. 

One  thing  only  hung  between  me  and  immensity.  It 
was  your  single,  awful,  haggard  face.  I  looked  my 
last  into  your  eyes.  Stronger  than  death,  they  held 
and  claimed  my  soul.  I  feebly  raised  my  hand  to  find 
5’our  own.  More  cruel  than  the  grave,  your  wild  grasp 
chained  me.  Then  I  struggled,  and  you  cried  out,  and 
your  face  slipped,  and  I  stood  free. 

I  stood  upon  the  floor,  beside  the  bed.  That  which 
had  been  I  lay  there  at  rest,  but  terrible,  before  me. 
You  hid  your  face,  and  I  saw  you  slide  upon  your 
knees.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  your  head  ;  you  did  not 
stir  ;  I  spoke  to  you  :  “  Dear,  look  around  a  minute  !” 
but  you  knelt  quite  still.  I  walked  to  and  fro  about 
the  room,  and  meeting  my  mother,  touched  her  on 
the  elbow  ;  she  only  said,  “  She’s  gone  !”  and  sobbed 
aloud.  “I  have  not  gone!"  I  cried;  but  she  sat  sob¬ 
bing  on. 

The  walls  of  the  room  had  settled  now,  and  the 
ceiling  stood  in  its  solid  place.  The  window  was  shut, 
but  the  door  stood  open.  Suddenly  I  was  restless,  and 
I  ran. 

I  brushed  you  in  hurrying  by,  and  hit  the  little  light- 
stand  where  the  tumblers  stood ;  I  looked  to  see  if  it 
would  fall,  but  it  only  shivered  as  if  a  breath  of  wind 
had  struck  it  once. 

But  I  was  restless  and  I  ran.  In  the  hall  I  met  the 
Doctor.  This  amused  me,  and  I  stopped  to  think  it 


over.  “Ah,  Doctor,”  said  I,  “you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  to  go  up.  I’m  quite  well  to-night,  you  sec.” 
But  he  made  me  no  answer ;  he  gave  me  no  glance  ; 
he  hung  up  his  hat,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  banister 
against  which  I  leaned,  and  went  ponderously  up. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  nearly  reached  the  landing 
that  it  occurred  to  me,  still  leaning  on  the  banisters, 
that  his  heavy  arm  must  have  swept  against  and  through 
me,  where  I  stood  against  the  oaken  mouldings  which 
he  grasped. 

I  saw  his  feet  fall  on  the  stairs  above  me  ;  but  they 
made  no  sound  which  reached  my  car.  “  You’ll  not 
disturb  me  uoiv  with  your  big  boots,  sir,”  said  I, 
nodding  ;  “  never  fear  !” 

But  he  disappeared  from  sight  above  me,  and  still  I 
heard  no  sound. 

Now  the  Doctor  had  left  the  front  door  unlatched. 

As  I  touched  it,  it  blew  open  wide,  and  solemnly. 
I  passed  out  and  down  the  steps.  I  could  see  that  it 
was  chilly,  yet  I  felt  no  chill.  Frost  was  on  the  grass, 
and  in  the  east  a  pallid  streak,  like  the  cheek  of  one 
who  had  watched  all  night.  The  flowers  in  the  little 
square  plots  hung  their  heads  and  drew  their  shoulders 
up ;  there  was  a  lonely,  late  lily  which  I  broke  and 
gathered  to  my  heart,  where  I  breathed  upon  it,  and  it 
warmed  and  looked  me  kindly  in  the  eye.  This,  I  re¬ 
member,  gave  me  pleasure.  I  wandered  in  and  out 
about  the  garden  in  the  scattering  rain  ;  my  feet  left  no 
trace  upon  the  dripping  grass,  and  I  saw  with  interest 
that  the  garment  which  I  wore  gathered  no  moisture 
and  no  cold.  I  sat  musing  for  a  while  upon  the  piazza, 
in  the  garden-chair,  not  caring  to  go  in.  It  was  so 
many  months  since  I  had  felt  able  to  sit  upon  the  piazza 
in  the  open  air.  By-and-by,  I  thought,  I  would  go 
in  and  upstairs  to  see  you  once  again.  The  curtains 
were  drawn  from  the  parlour  windows,  and  I  passed  and 
repassed,  looking  in. 

All  this  while  the  cheek  of  the  east  was  waning, 
and  the  air  gathering  faint  heats  and  lights  about  me.  I 
remembered,  presently,  the  old  arbour  at  the  garden- 
foot,  where,  before  I  was  sick,  we  sat  so  much  together ; 
and  thinking,  “  She  will  be  surprised  to  know  that 
I  have  been  down  alone,”  I  was  restless,  and  I  ran 
again. 

I  meant  to  come  back  and  see  you,  dear,  once  more. 
I  saw  the  lights  in  the  room  where  I  had  lain  sick, 
overhead  ;  and  your  shadow  on  the  curtain  ;  and  I 
blessed  it,  with  all  the  love  of  life  and  death,  as  I 
bounded  by. 

The  air  was  thick  with  sweetness  from  the  dying 
flowers.  The  birds  woke,  and  the  zenith  lighted,  and 
the  leap  of  health  was  in  my  limbs.  The  old  arbour 
held  out  its  soft  arms  to  me — but  I  was  restless,  and  I 
ran. 

The  field  opened  before  me,  and  meadows  with  broad 
bosoms,  and  a  river  flashed  before  me  like  a  scimitar, 
and  woods  interlocked  their  hands  to  stay  me — but  being 
restless,  on  I  ran. 

The  house  dwindled  behind  me  ;  and  the  light  in  my 
sick-room,  and  your  shadow  on  the  curtain.  But  yet  I 
was  restless,  and  I  ran. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I  fell  into  a  solitary  place. 
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Sand  and  rocks  were  in  it,  and  a  falling  wind.  I  paused, 
and  knelt  upon  the  sand,  and  mused  a  little  in  this 
place.  I  mused  of  you,  and  life  and  death,  and  love 
and  agony — but  these  had  departed  from  me,  as  dim 
and  distant  as  the  fainting  wind.  A  sense  of  solemn 
expectation  filled  the  air.  A  tremor  and  a  trouble 
wrapped  my  soul. 

“  I  must  be  dead  !”  I  said  aloud.  I  had  no  sooner 
spoken  than  I  learned  that  I  was  not  alone. 

The  sun  had  risen,  and  on  a  ledge  of  ancient  rock, 
weather-stained  and  red,  there  had  fallen  over  against 
me  the  outline  of  a  Presence  lifted  up  against  the  sky, 
and  turning  suddenly,  I  saw . 

Lawful  to  utter,  but  utterance  has  fled  !  Lawful  to 
utter,  but  a  greater  than  Law  restrains  me !  Am  I 
blotted  from  your  desolate  fixed  eyes  ?  Lips  that  my 
mortal  lips  have  pressed,  can  you  not  quiver  when  I 
cry  ?  Soul  that  my  eternal  soul  has  loved,  can  you 


stand  enveloped  in  my  presence,  and  not  spring  like  a 
fountain  to  me  ?  Would  you  not  know  how  it  has  been 
with  me  since  your  perishable  eyes  beheld  my  perished 
face  ?  What  my  eyes  have  seen  or  my  ears  have  heard, 
or  my  heart  conceived  without  you  ?  If  I  have  missed 
or  mourned  for  you  ?  If  I  have  watched  or  longed  for 
you  ?  Marked  your  solitary  days  and  sleepless  nights, 
and  tearless  eyes,  and  monotonous  slow  echo  of  my 
unanswering  name  ?  Would  you  not  know  ? 

Alas !  would  she  ?  Would  she  not  ?  My  soul 
misgives  me  with  a  matchless,  solitary  fear.  I  am 
called,  and  I  slip  from  her.  I  am  beckoned,  and  I  lose 
her. 

Her  face  dims,  and  her  folded,  lonely  hands  faded 
from  my  sight. 

Time  to  tell  her  a  guarded  thing  !  Time  to  whisper 
a  treasured  word  !  A  moment  to  tell  her  that  Death  is 
dumb,  for  Life  is  deaf!  A  moment  to  tell  her  ! 


OPERAS,  PLAYS,  CONCERTS,  &c. 


At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  the 
London  season  would  seem  to  have  reached  its 
zenith  of  brilliancy,  but  we  believe  better  yet  remains  to 
come.  Those  great  operatic  stars,  Mesdames  Marimon, 
Albani,  and  Adelina  Patti,  share  between  them  the 
plaudits  of  audiences  who  crowd  this  delightful  and 
aristocratic  salle  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  latter  popu¬ 
lar  prima  donna  made  her  rentree,  as  is  her  wont,  in  her 
favourite  character  of  Rosina  in  II  Barhiere.  In  the 
singing  lesson  scene,  when  encored  in  her  aria  di  bra¬ 
vura,  taken  from  Verdi’s  V pri  Sid/iani,  she,  as  is  also  her 
custom,  responded  with  Bishop’s  melodious  “  Home,  sweet 
home,”  considered  by  some  musical  connoisseurs  to  be 
also  a  “  Sicilienne,”  but  converted  by  the  talented  com¬ 
poser  into  an  English  ballad  par  et  simple,  and  therefore 
somewhat  out  of  place  and  harmony  in  a  Spanish  opera 
by  an  Italian  composer.  However,  it  produced  the 
required  effect  of  rousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  When  a  season  is  at  its  height  of  fashion,  tenors 
are  generally  merged  in  the  all-absorbing  attraction  of 
the  prime  donne.  Perhaps  it  is  on  this  account  that 
Signor  Nicolini,  ascending  rapidly  in  the  scale  of  public 
favour,  is  heard  less  frequently  than  could  be  wished. 
The  parts  inseparably  associated  with  the  memory  of  the 
incomparable  Mario,  such  as  Almaviva,  the  two  dukes 
in  Rigoletto  and  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,  have  been  shared 
by  those  useful  if  not  brilliant  artistes.  Signori  Bettini 
and  Parani,  Faust,  Sir  Raoul  de  Nangis  {Huguenots), 
and  Vasco  de  Gama,  VAfricaine^  having  been  thetprin- 
cipal  characters  in  which  the  accomplished  French  tenor 
has  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  un¬ 
doubted  talent.  He  will  undertake  the  part  of  the  hero 
in  the  eagerly-anticipated  production  of  Ambroise 
Thomas’s  Mignon,  the  interesting  titel-role  being  assigned 
to  the  rising  young  cantatrice,  Mdlle.  Albani,  while 
M.  Faure,  the  greatest  of  living  bassi,  will  resume  his 
original  part  of  the  father,  and  Mdlle.  Marimon  that 
of  the  coquettish  actress  Filina.  A  rich  treat  may  be 
confidently  anticipated  in  the  tout  ensemble.  The  Crown 


Diamonds  of  Auber  has  been  revived  with  nearly  the 
same  cast  as  that  of  last  season,  but  our  opinion  remains 
the  same  that  this  sparkling  and  tuneful  work  of  the 
spirituel  French  composer  Auber  is  not  yet  suited  for 
being  included  in  the  category  of  grand  opera.  It  has 
been  given  also  by  the  members  of  Her  Majesty’s  Opera 
Company,  Drury  Lane,  the  role  of  the  eccentric  heroine 
being  sustained  by  a  d^utante,  Mdlle.  Louise  Singelli. 

At  the  Haymarket,  Mont  Blanc,  a  comedy  in  three 
acts,  an  adaptation  by  the  Brothers  Mayhew  of  Le 
Voyage  de  J/.  Perichon,  has  been  produced,  but  not 
in  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  a  description  in  these 
columns. 

The  Lyceum  is  at  present  devoted,  and  most  success¬ 
fully,  to  a  revival,  commencing  with  the  world-renowned 
Bells,  of  a  round  of  those  famous  dramas  in  which  Mr. 
H.  Irving  has  created  his  high  reputation. 

At  the  Olympic  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  last  and  highly- 
successful  drama  of  Clancarty  has  maintained  hitherto 
its  hold  on  public  favour.  The  next  novelty  announced 
as  ready  for  production  on  the  termination  of  its  suc¬ 
cessful  run  is  an  adaptation,  from  the  practised  pen  of 
Mr.  John  Oxenford,  of  the  great  French  drama  of  MM. 
Dennery  and  Cormon,  entitled  Les  Deux  Orphelines. 

At  the  Vaudeville,  Mr.  James  Albery’s  new  and 
original  comedy  of  Pride  has  attained  a  success  so  signal 
as  to  promise  a  long  continuous  run.  The  evening’s 
attractions  are  heightened  by  the  production  of  a  new 
and  original  burlesque,  entitled  Here's  Another  Guy  Man- 
nering.  As  its  author  is  the  witty  Burnand,  no  need  to 
say  that  it  abounds  in  quaint  drollery. 

The  two  most  important  events  in  the  concert  world 
for  the  early  part  of  this  month  are  the  benefit  concert 
of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  his  first  appearance  after  his  long 
and  serious  illness,  appointed  to  take  place  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  on  the  1st  instant,  and  that  of  Sir  Julius 
Benedict,  always  the  concert  of  the  season,  at  the  Floral 
Hall,  at  which,  as  usual,  all  the  bright  particular  stars 
of  the  Italian  operatic  stage  will  appear. 
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THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  EXCHANGE. 

I.  All  letters  on  this  subject  mnst  be  addressed — 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine, 

Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Rote, 
(Englishwoman’s  Exchange.')  London,  E.C, 

1569.  UsKFL’L  and  ornamental  bazaar  articles  for  sale.  List  sent. 
Beta,  6,  Rivers-street,  Bath. 

1570.  An  emigrant  has  for  exchange  a  handsome  white  muslin 
dress  (nearly  new),  five  flounces  on  skirt  trimmed  with  lace ;  tunic 
and  low  evening  bodice,  trimmed  with  blue  velvet  and  lace.  Also 
splendid  blue  fan  and  white  straw  Dolly  Varden  hat,  as  good  as  new. 
Would  exchange  for  anything  really  useful.  What  offers  ?  Private 
address  with  the  Editor. 

1571.  Pattie  wishes  to  exchange  the  following  pieces  for  six  pretty 
songs  by  popular  composers : — “  Carnival  Espagnol,”  Delioux ; 
“  Musical  Box,”  Liebich  ;  “  Le  ZephjT,”  Ilarmiston ;  “  Valse  de 
Faust,”  Gounod;  “Maybells,”  Callcott;  “L’ Irresistible  Galop,” 
Bache;  “Hurrah  for  the  Bonnets  of  Blue,”  Brinley  Richards; 
“  March,”  Farmer. 

1572.  Eitak  wishes  for  a  perfect  set  of  good  jet  or  onyx.  Would 
give  good  value.  Perhaps  some  lady  going  out  of  mourning  would  be 
glad  to  exchange  for  some  useful  things.  A  guitar,  an  Indian  shawl, 
two  biscuit  boxes,  and  many  other  things,  to  exchange.  She  also 
wants  an  English  concertina. 

1573.  Lizzie  has  two  Berlin  patterns  (new),  returned  if  not  ap¬ 
proved.  Offers  wanted.  [Lizzie  has  sent  no  address.] 

1574.  Martie  has  z8,ooo  old  postage  stamps.  Wants  songs  or 
other  offers. 

1575-  A.  F.  R.  will  give  the  songs  and  pieces  Songs,  “  Awake, 
Awake  from  Slumber,”  “  Solitude ;”  Pieces,  “  Trovatore,”  “  Flo¬ 
rence,”  for.  the  duet,  “  Wliat  are  the  wild  waves  saying  ?” 

1576.  M.  E.  S.  has  a  Limerick  lace  apron ;  the  patttem  is  rose, 
shamrock,  and  thistle.  Would  like,  in  return,  Norwegian  belt,  with 
pendants,  or  any  offers  requested. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  CONVERSAZIONE. 

**•  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those  who  present  themselves  at 
onr  Conversazione  should  state  their  real  name  and  address.  When 
matters  of  interest  and  importance  are  discussed,  it  is  sometimes  a 
point  in  the  argument  to  know  whence  certain  ideas  arrive,  and  at 
whose  hands  we  are  receiving  information  and  instruction. 

All  Letters,  questions,  and  communications  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine. 

To  Correspondents. — All  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer 
must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month. 

WOMAN’S  DRESS. 

BY  A  BILIOUS  BACHELOR. 

I  THINK,  ladies,  that  you  have  it  too  much  your  own  way  in  those 
columns— you  have  no  one  to  find  fault  with.  To  supply  the  want 
you  must  feel,  I  hope  Mr.  Beeton  will  let  me  send  my  opinions  on 
your  dress  from  time  to  time.  In  the  words  of  La  Bmycre,  “  Je 
consens  que  Ton  dise  de  moi  que  je  n’ai  pas  quelquefois  bieii 
remaniue  pourvu  que  Ton  remarque  mieux.”  Alphonse  Karr  says 
somewhere  that  “  in  the  beginning”  woman  was  as  inferior  in  beauty 
and  attraction  to  man  as  the  lioness  is  to  the  lion,  but  that  man, 
feeling  the  need  of  admiring  where  he  loved,  petted  and  dressed 
woman  into  superiority.  Pour  ma  part,  I  wonder  why  the  admira¬ 
tion  was  left  “  in  the  beginning;”  I  should  much  prefer  to  feel  it  now. 
I  do  not  say  but  what  now  and  then  a  well-dressed  woman  forces  me 
into  admiration,  but  the  majority  need  criticism.  Perhaps  without 
critics  ladies  would  dress  worse,  so  let  us  hasten  to  criticise. 

“  For  we  throw  out  acclamations  of  self -thanking,  self-admiring. 
With,  al  every  mile  run  faster,  ‘  O  the  wondrous,  wondrous  age !’  ” 

But  of  what  avail  when  so  many  of  yon  ladies  will  persist  in  loading 
yourselves  with  finery  offered  to  idols,  and  hideous  idols  too  ?  One 
could  forgive  yon  if  you  kept  to  the  sweet  paganism  of  old  Greece, 
but  it  is  Juggernaut,  not  Diana,  you  emulate.  I  saw  the  neck  of  a 
woman  to-day  than  which  the  neck  of  no  Juggernaut  idol  could 


support  more.  I  “nothing  exaggerate  and  set  down  nought  in 
malice”  when  I  say  she  had  four  rows  of  graduated  black  beads  round 
her  neck.  The  beads  of  one  row  were  large  as  pigeons’  eggs,  and 
from  it  hung  a  solid  black  cross;  verily,  she  had  not  forgotten  the 
weightier  matters.  Under  these  beads,  round  the  fair  throat,  was 
tied  an  inch-wide  velvet  with  long  ends  behind;  suspended  to  it  a 
large  gold  locket,  about  tbe  size  of  our  grandfathers’  watches,  when 
watches  were  a  respectable  size.  Below  the  beads  a  massive  gold 
chain  spoiled  what  might  have  been  token  for  the  line  of  her  waist. 

AVho  invented  that  admirable  irony  called  a  chatelaine  ?  How  did 
he  get  women  to  satirise  themselves  so  completely?  Ghosts  of 
patient  Griseldas,  do  j’C  ever  revisit  this  transformed  world  ?  How 
many  of  the  women  of  the  period  who  wear  this  new  contrivance  for 
spending  money  know  what  a  chAtelaine  was  ?  Like  the  new  poet’s 
Joaiiuin  Miller,  do  they  “  gape  at  a  symbol  and  cry  ‘  What  fun  ?’  ” 
Verily  the  shades  of  the  old  chAtelaines,  pares  et  simples,  could  "  a 
tale  unfold”  that  would  make  the  hair  they  have  not  bought  of  our 
women  of  the  period  “  stand  on  end.”  Some  such  ghost  dialogue  as 
the  following  might  be  imagined 

Shades  of  the  Chatelaines.  (Seimlchralhi.)  We  brewed  our 
own  beer. 

Women  of  the  Period.  (With  a  smirk.)  Angels  and  ministers 
of  grace  defend  ns ! 

Shades.  (Reverently.)  We  rose  while  ’twas  yet  night,  and  gave 
meat  to  our  households  and  a  portion  to  our  maidens. 

Maidens  or  the  Period.  How  very  unpleasant ! 

Shades.  We  spun  all  the  linen. 

Women  OF  THE  Period.  (To  each  other.)  What  do  we  do? 

Why  will  the  British  matron  wear  such  very  tight  silks  ?  Is  it  to 
test  the  stitches  of  a  Wheeler  and  Wilson,  or  to  show  the  remarkable 
endurance  of  the  Little  Wanzer’s  seams?  The  enterprising  pro¬ 
prietors  of  these  machines  might  pay  some  of  them  as  peripatetic 
advertisements.  Frenchwomen  don’t  get  “fair  and  fat,”  and  we 
often  have  our  doubts  about  the  “forty;”  but  if  they  did,  they 
would  not  wear  tight  silks.  Advise  a  fat  Frenchwoman  (when  you 
find  her)  to  go  to  her  next  dress  display  in  a  good  stiff  rich  silk — very 
tight  but  very  rich.  She  would  shrug  you  an  expressive  “Pas 
si  hrte.” 

I  actually  saw  something  to  admire  lately  in  the  details  of  a  wedding 
dress.  Generally  in  the  land  of  insular  dress  you  should  ignore 
detail,  treat  it  with  the  lofty  contempt  that  its  English  geographers 
do ;  I — perliaps  some  even  more  cynical  bachelor  will  not  believe  me 
— saw  the  skirt  of  a  dross  accidentally  turned  up  without  offending 
the  eyesight.  It  was  a  bride’s  dress  of  white  faille,  and  was  lined  for 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground  with  soft  lace.  I  heard  one  of  the 
women  say,  “  And  real  too,”  but  don’t  tliink  I  was  indiscreet  enough 
to  examine.  I  told  a  pretty  woman  about  it.  “  Good  thing  she  could 
afford  it,”  said  the  little  creature,  going  off,  as  women  will,  into  the 
land  of  personalities.  “  Don’t  yon  see,  my  dear,  that  it  is  the  principle 
of  bon -accord  I  am  admiring?  What  should  you  say  of  a  man  who 
wore  coat-tails  lined  with  buckram  or  calico  ?”  “  I  should  say,  ‘  Poor 
fellow,  he  cannot  afford  anything  else.’  ”  “  We  will  try  again.  What 
should  you  say  of  a  man  who  wore  a  silk  velvet  coat  lined  with  the 
unpleasant  material  that  disfigures  the  revers  of  a  woman’s  silk?” 
“  I  should  write  his  tailor  down  an  ass.”  “  And  the  man  ?”  “  Best 
leave  him  to  the  cloudy  indistinction  of  no  class.” 

Have  women  any  individuality  of  character,  or  does  their  dress 
Ix'lie  them  ?  Can  a  woman  feel  deeply  who  wears,  like  most  of  the 
girls  I  meet,  boots  with  heels  so  high  that  they  have  to  walk  in  the 
form  of  a  (£  to  keep  themselves  on  their  heels  ?  There  is  wanting  a 
sense  of  the  becoming  in  dress  that  often  reminds  mo  of  a  passage 
written  by  witty  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He  says — “  Foreigners  observe 
that  there  are  no  ladies  in  the  world  more  beautiful  or  mure  ill- 
dressed  than  those  of  England.  Our  countrywomen  have  been  com¬ 
pared  to  those  pictures  where  the  face  is  a  work  of  a  Raphael,  but 
the  draperies  thrown  out  by  some  empty  pretender,  destitute  of  taste, 
and  entirely  unacquainted  with  design.  If  I  wore  a  poet  I  might 
observe  on  this  occasion  that  so  much  beauty,  set  off  with  all  the 
advantages  of  dress,  would  be  too  powerful  an  antagonist  for  the 
opposite  sex;  and  therefore  it  was  wisely  ordered  that  onr  ladies 
should  want  taste,  lest  their  admirers  should  entirely  want  reason. 
But  to  confess  a  truth,  I  do  not  find  they  have  gp’eater  aversion  to 
fine  clothes  than  the  women  of  any  other  country  whatsoever.  I 
cannot  fancy  that  a  shopkeeper’s  wife  in  Choapside  has  a  greater 
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tenderness  for  the  fortune  of  her  husband  than  a  citizen’s  wife  in 
Paris;  or  that  miss  in  a  boarding-school  is  more  an  economist  than 
mademoiselle  in  a  nunnery.  Although  Paris  may  bo  accounted  the 
soil  in  which  almost  every  fashion  takes  its  rise,  its  influence  is  never 
so  general  there  as  with  us.  They  study  there  the  happy  meth.id  of 
uniting  grace  and  fashion,  and  never  excuse  a  woman  for  being 
awkwardly  dressed  by  saying  her  clothes  are  in  the  mode.  A  French¬ 
woman  is  a  perfect  architect  in  dress;  she  never,  with  Gothic 
ignorance,  mixes  the  orders;  she  never  tricks  out  a  squabby  Doric 
shape  with  Corinthian  finery;  or,  to  speak  without  metaphor,  she 
conforms  to  general  fashion  only  when  it  happens  not  to  be  repugnant 
to  private  beauty.  The  English  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  have 
no  other  standard  of  grace  but  the  run  of  the  town.  If  fashion  gives 
the  word,  every  distinction  of  beauty,  complexion,  of  stature  ceases. 
Sweeping  trains,  Prussian  bonnets,  and  trollopecs”  (shades  of  past 
finery,  what  were  these  ?)  “  as  like  each  other  as  if  cut  from  the  same 
piece,  level  all  to  one  standard.  The  Mall,  the  gardens,  and  play¬ 
houses  are  filled  with  ladies  in  uniform ;  and  their  whole  appearance 
shows  as  little  variety  of  taste  as  if  their  clothes  were  bespoke  by  the 
colonel  of  a  marching  regiment,  or  fancied  by  the  artist  who  dresses 
the  three  battalions  of  Guards.” 


C.  II.  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Editress  of  the  E.vglish- 
wom.vn’s  Domestic  M.\o.\zine  and  will  feel  grateful  if  she  could 
recommend  something  that  will  prevent  the  cuds  of  the  hair  from 
splitting.  Also  the  best  mode  of  removing  creases  from  a  new  black 
silk  dress;  it  ’  thick  silk  and  has  been  little  worn,  but  it  looks 
almost  old  ai._  much  creased,  and  has  a  peculiar  greasy  appearance. 
Will  the  Editress  kindly  suggest  something  to  improve  it  ?  An  early 
reply  will  much  oblige  C.  II.  Would  C.  II.  be  very  troublesome  if 
she  asked  for  a  good  receipt  for  washing  real  lace  (white)  ?  [i.  Cut 
the  ends  of  the  hair  regularly  once  a  month.  2.  llangiugthe  dress  in  a 
damp  place,  out-of-doors  but  under  shelter  (in  a  summer-house),  will 
remove  the  creases,  and  eau  de  Cologne  will  remove  the  greasy 
appearance  of  some  silks.  3.  To  wash  real  lace,  boil  in  a  solution  of 
sapoline,  and  iron  very  carefully.  For  lace  cleaning,  see  Mrs.  Tread- 
win’s  book  on  this  subject.] 

Fr.vxcy  writes — “De.\r  Silkworm, — I  have  been  confined  to  the 
sofa  for  two  years  through  illness,  and  during  that  time  the  frame¬ 
work  of  my  figure  has  very  much  spread.  From  being  24  inches 
round  the  waist  I  now  measure  30,  without  being  at  all  stouter. 
I  should  be  so  glad  if  you  would  advise  me  as  to  any  means  of 
restoring  my  figure  to  its  natural  proiMrtions,  a.s  now  I  am  well  it  is 
a  great  disfigurement  to  me.  I  cannot  wear  corsets  even  moderately 
tight.  I’lease  let  me  have  an  answer  in  your  next  number.”  [I  think 
you  will  find  your  figure  gradually  change  back  to  its  original  pro¬ 
portions  after  some  months  of  a  more  active  life.  You  should  not 
tight-lace  at  all,  but  wear  eorsets  to  fit  you,  changing  to  a  size 
smaller  as  soon  as  you  can  bear  it.  You  should  avoid  the  sofa  as 
much  as  possible,  it  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  figure ;  an  upright  chair 
and  hiijh  footstool  will  rest  you  much.  But,  of  course,  you  will  be 
guided  by  your  doctor  if  still  an  invalid — S.] 

Nellie  writes — “Will  yon  kindly  toll  mo  of  a  brilliant,  effective, 
but  difficult  piece  of  music,  and  the  price?  [Beethoven’s  “  Sonata 
Pathetique,”  price  58.]  Also,  if  I  had  to  get  the  Copenhagen  glove 
that  Silkworm  mentions,  would  I  have  to  send  the  money  before  or 
after  the  arrival  of  the  gloves ;  and  is  there  such  a  size  as  5i,  5  being 
too  small  and  6  too  largo  for  me  ?  [Messrs.  Jannings  and  Son,  i6, 
Fenchurch-street,  write,  in  reply  to  your  query — “  We  have  not  the 
Copenhagen  gloves  in  si  size,  6’s  being  the  smallest  kept.  We  shall, 
however,  be  happy  to  make  any  size,  shade,  or  colour.  All  orders 
should  be  accompanied  with  remittances,  P.0.0,  or  stami*.”] 

Phillis  would  feel  so  much  obliged  if  the  Silkworm  will  kindly 
tell  her  what  she  can  do  with  a  silk  dress  which  has  been  scarcely 
worn  on  account  of  mourning.  It  is  made  with  a  long  plain  skirt  and 
}>atuer,  of  part  of  which  a  new  body  would  have  to  be  made.  The 
sleeves  could  be  made  to  do  again.  Phillis  wants  the  dress  to  look 
suitable  for  her  position,  which  is  tliat  of  a  young  lady  of  the  middle 
class.  She  would  not  trouble  the  kind  Silkworm,  but  has  so  con¬ 
stantly  seen  she  has  been  good  enough  to  answer  such  questions.  She 
would  be  so  glad,  too,  to  Lave  an  answer  in  the  June  number  if  it  can 
be  given,  as  she  wants  to  take  the  dress  when  she  goes  on  a  long  visit 
in  that  month.  [Keep  the  skirt  long  and  plain,  but  let  the  front 
width  be  gored  and  lay  smoothly  at  the  waist,  throwing  all  the  fulness 


to  the  back,  which  you  can  gather  as  described  iu  the  “  Spinnings” 
for  this  month.  Cut  a  new  bodice  from  the  panior  with  jacket 
basques,  long  in  front  and  short  at  the  back,  line  the  basques  with  the 
old  bodice.  The  sleeves,  if  not  coat-sleeves,  should  bo  cut  to  that 
shape,  and  have  deeply-gathered  parements  to  correspond  with  the 
gathers  at  the  back  of  the  dress.  The  silk  is  extremely  pretty  and 
quite  fashionable  again.] 

C.VN  the  Editor  of  the  E.vglishwoman’s  Domestic  M.\g.yzixk 
kindly  inform  M.vuch,  if  possible  in  the  next  numloer,  what  paper 
is  used  for  writing  works  for  publication  ?  [Each  author  indulges  in 
a  particular  fancy.  We  often  receive  MS.  on  cream-laid,  on  foolscap, 
on  scribbling  paper,  on  sermon  paper,  and  on  half-sheets  of  note- 
paper.] 

Mot  says — “  Information  on  the  following  points  will  greatly  oblige  ; 
— With  a  jet  necklet,  or  rather  collarette,  is  it  necessary  to  wear  jet 
earrings  and  bracelets,  or  are  gold  and  silver  allowable  ?  [No ;  jet 
only  admissible.]  Of  course  I  am  alluding  to  out  of  mourning. 
Also,  are  these  jet  bracelets  as  fashionable  as  they  vvere  ?  [Yes.] 
And  will  black  satin  petticoats  be  worn  this  spring  and  summer  for 
costumes  under  a  polonaise  ?  [No ;  quite  out  of  fashion.]  I  have 
been  told  they  are  going  or  gone  out.” 

Elaine  writes—”  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  trivial  question,  but  I 
hope  either  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  will  kindly  answer 
it.  I  have  been  making  lialls  of  wool  according  to  the  directions 
given  for  the  cherries  in  the  basket.  No.  14s  in  the  March  magazine. 
I  have  followed  the  instructions  exactly,  only  larger,  but  they  will 
come  barrel-shaped  and  not  round,  can  you  tell  me  the  reason  ?  [You 
must  chp  to  a  round.]  What  proportion  must  the  hole  iu  the  middle 
be  to  the  outer  rim  ?  If  you  can  help  me  in  this  small  matter  I  shall 
feel  greatly  obliged.” 

Will  Silkworm  please  tell  Blue  Eves  what  are  the  busks  spoken 
of  in  the  Conversazione  for  producing  uprightness,  and  where  the 
steel  recommended  can  be  got  ?  Also,  can  Silkworm  tell  Blue  Eves 
where  those  hats  for  riding  she  recommended  a  month  or  two  Ixick 
can  be  got  and  what  price  ?  She  thinks  the  top  hats  most  uncom¬ 
fortable  for  riding  generally.  Can  Silkworm  say  what  sort  of 
travelling  dress  would  bo  pretty  for  a  bride  in  April  or  June?  [ist. 
Silkworm  will  inquire.  2.  Silkworm  always  rides  iu  a  high  hat; 
Melton,  of  Regent-street,  is  the  best  hatter  for  ladies.  3.  Irish 
{loplin.  Os.  per  yard.] 

Alizox  is  very  anxious  to  loam  paiuting  on  china,  and  wishes  to 
know  if  there  are  colours  sold  for  the  purpose,  aho  if  there  is  any 
book  of  directions  about  it,  and  if  there  is  any  one  in  London  or 
elsewhere  who  gives  lessons.  She  also  wants  to  know  if  she  could 
dye  feathers  for  flower-making.  Some  pretty  groups  were  given  in 
this  valuable  Magazine  a  while  back,  but  nothing  was  said  of  the 
colouring  of  the  feathers,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  procure  uaturilly- 
tinted  ones.  Alizox  has  used  the  Antephelic  Milk  and  found  it 
certainly  remove  freckles,  Ac.,  but  that  after  a  short  time  they  return 
again.  Should  she  always  use  it  well  diluted  ?  [After  curing 
freckles  use  the  Antephelic  Milk  well  diluted.]  She  has  followed  the 
directions  minutely,  but  it  is  disappointing  that  the  g(X)d  effects  are 
not  lasting,  and  it  is  a  most  refreshing  cosmetic  ;  perliaps  the  kind 
Silkworm  could  help  her,  as  she  so  constantly  helps  so  well  and 
kindly  her  puzzled  sisters.  Alizox  fears  she  is  troublesome,  but 
she  must  ask  one  more  question.  She  buys  a  good  deal  of  the 
Madeira  embroidery,  and  wants  to  know  how  it  is  kept  so  purely  clean, 
as  it  certainly  is  not  washed.  Alizox  does  a  good  deal  of  embroidery 
herself,  and  has  a  very  cold,  dry  hand,  but  her  work,  no  matter  how 
careful  she  is,  gets  a  sullied  tinge  upon  it,  and  it  is  never  left  alxiut  in 
dust.  Is  there  any  preparation  to  clean  it  after  working  ?  The 
Madeira  work  has  such  a  pretty  blue  tinge  upon  it.  Alizox  begs  to 
apologise  for  such  a  string  of  questions,  but  she  would  feel  so  much 
obliged  for  an  answer  in  next  month’s  M.ngazine,  and  hopes  to  be 
forgiven  as  she  has  been  a  subscriber  from  the  first.  [We  do  not 
know  the  secret  of  this  embroidery.] 

A  SuiiscRiBER  FROM  AX  Earlv  PERIOD  writes—"  Will  you  give 
in  your  June  number  directions  for  putting  a  braid  pattern  on  cache- 
mire  ?  At  the  shops  the  pattern  appears  as  a  faint  white  line,  how  is 
this  obtained  ?  It  is  easy  to  say  send  your  materials  to  the  shop  to 
be  traced.  A  friend  of  mine  has  recently  done  this,  but  the  charge 
was  7s.  6d.,  and  many  girls  wish  to  braid  themselves  a  jacket  who 
have  not  too  much  money  to  spend,  perhaps  only  the  famous  £15,  on 
which  much  cannot  be  done.  The  patterns  for  cutting-out  in  the 
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Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  have  been  excellent,  but  in 
some  patterns  the  lines  are  as  complicated  as  the  lines  at  a  large 
.junction.  The  pattern  for  morning  dress  in  the  April  number,  for 
instance,  is  a  marvellonsly  intricate  one.  Would  it  not  be  possible  in 
all  cases  to  mark  each  outline  with  a  different  outline,  reserving  the 
small  dot  always  for  a  fold  over  ?  [We  will  attend  to  your  suggestion.] 
The  very  nice  pattern  of  morning  dress  in  this  month’s  Magazme  I 
am  having  in  black  serge.  I  can  wear  it  over  my  ordinary  dress  at 
the  seaside  for  warmth,  just  looping  up  the  back  to  a  walking  length. 
The  information  abont  children’s  things  is  most  useful.  Oh,  those 
boys !  the  knickerbockers  should  be  brjuded  on  the  knee  to  save  the 
cloth.” 

A.  N.  writes—”  Dear  Silkworm, — Mamma  has  taken  your  valu¬ 
able  Magazine  ever  since  it  was  first  printed,  in  fact,  from  No.  1, 1 
believe.  Havi  ng  just  completed  a  pretty  Limoges  lace  parasol-cover, 
taken  from  one  of  your  own  patterns,  I  have  had  it  cleaned,  and  it 
really  looks  very  nice.  Could  you  kindly  help  me  find  a  purchaser 
for  it  ?  It  is  really  too  good  to  wear  as  an  every-day  affair,  so  I 
thought  I  would  part  with  it  if  possible,  and  as  I  know  how  kind  you 
are  in  helping  anyone,  I  thought  I  would  ask  you.  I  would  take  2 is. 
for  the  cover.  It  is  not  any  use  to  me,  and  will  only  become  old- 
fashioned  if  I  lay  it  by.  Also,  would  yon  if  possible  let  me  know  in 
your  next  month’s  number  if  the  Magnolia  Balm  is  iiyurious  to  the 
skin  or  complexion?”  [i.  Offer  your  lace  in  the  “  Exchange.”  *.  I 
do  not  know. — S.] 

Would  the  Silkworm  kindly  inform  Minnie  where  she  can  obtain 
wafers  in  the  shape  and  just  the  same  as  playing  cards,  with  kings 
.and  queens  on  them,  only  very  small  ?  If  the  Silkworm  cannot  tell, 
would  she  kindly  publish  this?  She  will  be  glad  of  any  information. 
Please  tell  the  name  also  of  author  of  “  Forgotten  Lives,”  as  it  is  the 
most  delightful  story  she  has  read  for  a  long  time,  and  she  is  sure  all 
young  ladies  will  agree  with  her.  [The  Silkworm  is  unable  to  assist 
you.] 

Will 'the  Editor,  or  any  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Englishwoman, 
tell  T.  P.  of  a  tolerably  simple  book  on  wild  flowers,  price  abont  2S. 
or  3B.  ?  T.  P.  has  Burgess’s,  and  wants  another  book  in  a  similar 
style.  Also,  can  any  one  tell  her  how  to  press  flowers  so  as  to  retain 
their  colour  ? 

Would  the  Editor  kindly  inform  Lizzie  if  Antephelic  Milk  will 
cure  freckles  that  are  not  caused  by  the  sun  ?  She  has  had  them  from 
being  a  child.  Has  a  great  many  more  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
Lizzie  has  taken  the  Englishwoman  for  years,  and  has  received  many 
useful  hints  from  it.  This  is  the  first  time  she  has  troubled  yon,  and 
hopes  to  have  an  answer  next  month.  [We  believe  that  Antephelic 
Milk  would  do  this.  It  is  well  worth  trying.] 

Brown  Pug. — i.  Muslin  is  not  a  good  material  for  a  short  jacket. 
You  will  find  a  polonaise  look  better  with  jacket  front  and  dressed 
back.  2.  Your  Maltese  lace  cape  is  the  most  fashionable  mantle 
you  can  wear.  Do  not  line  it.  You  can  wear  it  with  jet  beads  if 
you  will  take  the  trouble,  but  if  the  lace  is  fine  and  real  I  advise  you 
not  to  do  so. — S. 

E.  P. — Point  lace  is  not  mode  in  black.  Maltese  lace  is  made  on 
the  pillow  with  fine  silk.  2.  We  have  not  the  book  you  require,  but 
you  can  learn  pillow  lace-making  from  Mrs.  Treadwin’s  book  on  that 
subject,  and  Madame  Goubaud  will  procure  you  any  quantity  of  lace 
prickings  to  work  on. 

Edith  G. — Apply  the  Antephelic  Milk,  a  teaspoonful  in  a  pint  of 
water.  Use  daily. 

M.  W.  writes — “  Dear  Sir, — Would  you  have  the  kindness  to  oblige 
A  Constant  Subscriber  with  directions  how  to  bleach  wliite  knitting 
yam  to  make  it  perfectly  white  ?”  [It  is  not  so  easy,  by  a  very  long 
way,  to  bleach  wool  as  it  is  to  bleach  cotton,  and  I  only  know  of  one 
plan  that  could  be  safely  tried  by  the  uninitiated — viz.,  by  means  of 
sulphurous  acid,  produced  by  the  combustion  of  common  stone 
sulphur.  It  is  commonly  used  by  straw  hat  cleaners  for  bleaching 
plait.  The  woollen  yam  to  bo  bleached  must  be  wetted  with  cold 
water.  A  box  (which  should  be  air-tight)  provided,  say  at  least  two 
feet  deep,  and  on  the  top  a  frame  made  ot  a  few  laths  sufficiently 
close  together  to  support  the  wool,  which  should  be  laid  on  it  loosely. 
An  iron  pan  about  the  size  of  a  saucer  is  placed  inside  on  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  and  about  au  ounce  of  stone  brimstone,  broken  into  frag¬ 
ments  the  size  of  a  nut,  placed  in  it,  and  one  or  two  red-hot  cinders 
laid  on  it ;  the  lid  of  the  box  closed  and  allowed  to  remain  so  24  hours. 
I  forgot  to  say  that  if  such  au  article  as  an  airtight  box  should  happen 


to  be  fonnd  in  the  house,  there  should  be  a  hole  bored  in  the  lid  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  bottle  cork,  and  as  soon  as  tho  gas  begins  to  pass 
freely  through  it,  it  should  bo  stopped  close  by  a  cork.  Failing  the 
said  air-tight  box,  an  ordinary  one  may  bo  used,  and  the  process  re- 
pcated  day  by  day  till  the  wool  is  bleached,  and  no  hole  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  outlet  of  the  gas.  The  woollen  yarn  must  not  be  allowed  to 
dry  daring  the  process.  The  process  must  be  conducted  either  out- 
of-doors  or  under  a  shed  or  summer-house.  I  suppose  most  people 
know  tho  smell  of  a  burning  brimstone  match.  In  lieu  of  an  iron 
pan,  a  stone  pipkin  or  any  earthenware  vessel  that  will  stand  fire  may 
be  used,  but  be  sure  it  will  stand  it  first.] 

Useful  Recipes. — Mint  Sauce. — Take  half  a  teacup  of  vinegar, 
and  mb  smoothly  into  it  a  tablespoonful  of  moist  sugar ;  chop  the 
mint  as  fine  as  possible,  put  it  into  tho  tureen,  and  pout  over  it  a  tea- 
cupful  of  vinegar;  add  the  vinegar  already  sweetened,  stir  it,  and 
serve.  With  roast  lamb  this  is  indispensable.  Pickles. — It  is  a  good 
plan  to  keep  in  the  store  a  bottle  of  vinegar  highly  seasoned  in  the 
following  manner Joz.  of  chillies,  ioz.  of  mustard  seed,  a  few  blades 
of  mace,  ioz.  of  whole  ginger  bmised,  ioz.  of  peppercorns,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt ;  boil  all  together  in  i  quart  of  vinegar ;  when 
cold,  Wtle  and  cork  ready  for  use.  This  will  be  found  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  trouble  when  making  pickles,  for  which  cold  vinegar  has 
to  be  used,  as  it  is  always  ready,  and  one  or  more  tablespoonfuls  may 
be  used  according  to  taste.  Pickled  Onions. — Choose  very  small 
onions,  which  are  quite  dry  and  ripe ;  pour  boiling  water  on  them, 
and  let  them  remain  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  they  will  peel  easily ; 
have  ready  a  pan  of  salt  and  water  very  strong,  put  the  onions  into  it 
as  they  are  peeled,  and  let  them  remain  24  hours;  take  half  the 
quantity  of  vinegar  intended  to  be  used,  and  boil  the  spice  in  it;  let 
it  remain  till  the  next  day  to  cool ;  when  the  onions  have  been  24 
hours  in  the  salt  and  water,  let  them  drain,  and  dry  them  with  a 
cloth  ;  put  them  in  jars,  and  pour  the  cold  vinegar  on  them  ;  then  add 
the  vinegar  and  spice  also  cold.  Pickled  Cucumber. — Cut  the  cucum¬ 
bers  into  thick  slices  lengthwise,  sprinkle  them  with  salt,  let  them 
remain  24  hours,  drain  them  on  a  cloth,  put  them  into  a  jar,  pour 
boiling  vinegar  over  them,  add  3  tablespoonfuls  of  seasoned  vinegar, 
tie  them  down  closely  in  a  jar,  and  in  a  fortnight  they  will  be  ready 
for  use.  Pickle  for  Hams — To  cure  a  moderate-sized  ham,  take  half  a 
pound  bay  salt,  quarter  of  a  pound  common  salt,  one  ounce  saltpetre, 
half  an  ounce  black  pepper,  half  a  pound  treacle;  mix  these  well 
together,  and  rub  the  ham  for  an  hour.  Let  it  remain  four  days,  then 
take  one  ounce  of  braised  juniper  berries  and  boil  in  half  a  pint  of 
strong  beer  for  twenty  minutes.  When  cold  pour  it  over  the  ham, 
which  must  remain  in  pickle  one  month.  Turn  it,  and  rub  it  daily. 
Then  take  it  out  and  dry  well  with  a  soft  cloth ;  flour  and  i>epper  it, 
and  hang  it  up  to  dry  for  a  few  months. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses,  * 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from  the 
subscribers  to  tho  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine  residing 
in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and  Colonics.  The 
ditficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  tho  more  important  articles  of 
dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great,  and  Madame  Goubaud 
has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies  with  requests  to  purchase 
and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the  globe  certain  stated  items.  In 
those  instances  where  tho  need  seemed  urgent — there  was  one  in¬ 
teresting  case  of  a  wedding,  and  several  of  balls  and  parties— Madame 
Goubaud  executed  the  commissions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible 
hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the  wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  con¬ 
veniences,  however,  would  seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue 
from  ladies  in  India,  Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops 
and  fashion,  being  able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe 
capable  of  comprehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And 
in  the  belief  that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or  Paris. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the  writers  must 
be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have  carte-llanclie  to 
exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise. 

Notice. — Madame  Goubaud  begs  to  i.iform  the  subscribers  that 
she  cannot  exchange  paper  models  after  they  have  been  sent  through 
the  post. 


